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2  Italian  Drama, 

the  train  of  superior  intellects,  to  join  in  their  censure  and  plaudit, 
and  to  view  with  their  eyes. 

We  say  of  a  kindred  genius ;  for  the  poem  of  Dante,  even  in 
this  age  of  revivals,  remained  a  close  book,  and  was  heedlessly 
thrown  aside  by  Walter  Scott,  whose  plastic  mind,  vast  and  ver- 
satile as  it  was,  was  incapable  of  following  the  deep  train  of  thought 
of  the  greatest  of  metaphysical  poets. 

It  is  not  otherwise  in  works  of  art,  where  yet  we  should  be  led 
to  suppose  that  difference  of  speech  should  have  no  control,  and 
that  to  have  eyes  or  ears  were  a  sufficient  criterion.  Bellini's 
Norma  is  to  von  Raumer  *'  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  false  musical 
taste ;  a  beggarly,  tawdry,  patch-work  finery" — the  *'  ladies'  maids 
of  Berlin,"  are  to  Kotzebue,  "  more  beautiful  than  the  Medicean 
Venus."  The  vault  of  the  Pantheon  is,  to  another  German, 
'^  nothing  better  than  a  large  oven."  The  Roman  and  Teutonic 
races  are  waging  a  perpetual  war  against  each  other  in  every  branch 
of  letters  and  arts,  and  they  have  carried  their  prejudice  and  ani- 
mosity so  far  as  utterly  to  destroy  every  idea  of  an  absolute 
standard  of  beauty. 

Down  to  the  period  of  the  French  revolution  the  chaste  and 
symmetrical  type  of  Greco-Latin  classicism  had  established  its 
absolute  sway  over  Europe^  It  was  in  the  days  when  Racine 
and  Voltaire  held  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  stage,  when  Ad- 
dison's Cato  was  looked  upon  as  the  master-piece  of  English 
tragedy. 

Our  age  has  witnessed  a  most  astonishing  reaction.  The 
northern  nations  have  asserted  their  independence  in  letters  and 
arts,  as  they  had  long  since  in  religion  and  politics ;  they  have 
spurned  the  models  before  which  they  had  been  taught  to  bow 
in  awe  and  veneration,  they  have  set  up  their  Romantic  school 
and  broken  the  fetters  of  what  had  certainly  become  subservient 
to  the  intolerable  despotism  of  classical  pedantry. 

The  Germanic  element  has  gained  such  a  universal  ascendency 
as  to  exert  its  sway  even  over  those  countries  where  classicism 
seemed  indigenous.  The  Italians  have  in  their  turn  become  imi- 
tators, and,  as  such  a  state  of  things  must  appear  to  them  novel 
and  unnatural,  their  literature  has  fallen  into  that  titubation  and 
uncertainty  which  is  perhaps  only  the  consequence  of  a  state  of 
transition,  but  which  has  been  too  hastily  set  down  as  absolute 
stagnation  and  irrecoverable  death. 

When  therefore  we  venture  to  discourse  on  the  present  state  of 
the  Italian  stage,  we  naturally  expect  to  be  asked  what  we  mean 
by  it,  and  whether  anything  like  an  Italian  drama  can  be  said  to 
exist  in  our  days.  We  hasten  to  meet  this  question  by  acknow- 
ledging that  dramatic  poetry,  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of 
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Utentare,  is  indeed,  in  that  country,  at  the  lowest  ebb;  that 
music  has  the  exclusive  control  over  the  Italian  stage,  and  that  the 
two  or  three  plays  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
with  a  few  others  enjoying  even  less  notoriety,  are  perhaps  the 
only  tragedies  that  have  appeared  since  Manzoni  and  Pellico  re- 
tired from  the  petty  cares  of  the  literary  world,  to  give  themselves 
op  to  the  contemplative  ecstacies  of  their  ascetic  discipline. 

According  to  the  statements  of  a  recent  traveller  there  is 
scarcely  one  theatre  in  Italy  open  for  dramatic  performance  to 
every  three  consecrated  to  the  opera  and  ballet.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  vindicate  the  Italians  from  the  charge  of  sensuality  and 
effeminacy  of  taste,  to  which  their  blind  partiality  for  music  has 
given  rise.  The  astonishing  diffusion  of  that  formless  style  of 
performance  amply  demonstrated  how  even  the  sounder  judgment 
of  other  nations  might  be  carried  away  by  the  melodious  allure- 
ments of  that  syren  which  threatens  to  drive  the  drama  from  the 
stage,  all  over  the  world. 

The  opera  is  perhaps  much  less  of  an  animal  enjoyment  than 
is  generally  supposed.  It  has  some  advantages  over  the  drama 
to  which  rigid  censors  have  not  often  adverted.  The  emotion 
worked  on  the  human  soul  by  a  dramatic  performance  must  be 
the  result  of  close  attention,  of  absolute  long-continued  abstrac- 
tion. The  drama  is  a  tyrant  that  must  absorb  all  our  faculties, 
and  whose  chance  of  success  depends  on  a  thorough  illusion.  A 
slight  reaction  of  reflection,  a  pre-occupation,  an  instant  of  list- 
lessness  or  ennui,  an  ill-timed  jest,  a  fortuitous  interruption,  and 
the  spell  is  broken  and  the  interest  slackens. 

Not  so  the  opera.  Music  is  no  intruder.  It  asks  for  no  ad- 
mittance into  the  sanctuary  of  the  mind,  it  hovers  round  its 
threshold  like  the  minstrel  at  the  entrance  of  a  nuptial  apartment ; 
it  breaks  not,  interferes  not  with  the  train  of  thoughts  or  feelings, 
it  brings  into  them  a  gentle  agitation,  it  fans  them,  it  gives  them 
an  harmonious,  delicate  turn, — it  rouses,  soothes,  enflames,  spi- 
ritualizes diem. 

The  effect  of  music  is  immediate — it  requires  no  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  mind,  it  urges  not,  importunes  not ;  it  awaits  the 
proper  moment,  it  steals  upon  us  unconsciously,  unexpectedly, 
when  our  eyes  are  turned  away  from  the  spectacle,  when  our  cares 
or  sorrows  unfit  us  for  every  other  mental  exertion. 

By  the  invention  of  a  spectacle  in  which  every  thing  was  cal- 
culated to  give  music  a  boundless  ascendency,  the  Italians  pro- 
vided for  the  wants  of  their  own  restless  and  highly  sensitive 
natore,  which  sought  in  the  theatre  the  source  of  an  easy  and 
ceniai  relaxation,  and  to  which  a  long  silent  sitting  of  about  six 
hours  in  a  play-house,  as  our  good  customers  of  Covent  Garden  or 
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the  Hay-market  liave  the  constancy  to  endure,  would  be  utter 
misery. 

A  box  in  an  Italian  play-house  is  a  drawing-room,  at  Milan  and 
Florence,  not  unfrequently  used  for  supper.  In  the  pit,  in  the 
gallery,  in  the  six  tiers  of  boxes,  there  are  other  interests  at  stake 
than  the  catastrophe  on  the  stage.  Every  where  there  is  nodding, 
and  smiling,  and  flirting,  and  waving  of  fans  and  handkerchiefs; 
two-thirds  at  least  of  the  performance  are  drowned  by  the  mur- 
mur of  a  general  conversation,  until  occasionally  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause^ or  the  strokes  of  the  director  of  the  orchestra,  announce 
the  entrance  of  a  favourite  singer,  or  the  prelude  of  a  popular 
air,  when,  as  if  by  a  common  accord,  that  confused  roar  of  six 
thousand  voices  is  instantly  hushed, — all  laughing,  coquetting,  and 
ice-champaign  drinking  is  broken  short,  and  all  the  actors  in  the 
minor  stages  submit  themselves  for  five  minutes  to  behave  like  a 
well-mannered  and  intelligent  audience.  All  this  has  been  said 
in  order  to  prove,  that  although  the  Italian  opera  has  been  im- 
ported in  all  its  splendour  in  this  country,  and  though  we  pay 
rather  dearly  for  it,  we  are  as  yet  far  from  understanding  half  its 
mysteries,  or  from  enjoying  its  real  advantages. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  will  be  readily  believed,  that  the 
actor's  trade  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  the  drama, 
must  be  in  a  very  precarious  condition.  The  few  wandering 
companies,  except  such  as  are  entertained  by  royal  patronage, 
are  every  day  decreasing  in  number  and  importance,  and  some  of 
them  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  penury.  Dramatic  poets  would 
fare  still  worse,  if  there  were  any  longer  in  Italy  persons  following 
that  calling.  We  know  of  no  instance,  since  the  times  of  Gol- 
doni,  in  which  an  author's  labours  received  any  better  fees  than 
the  popular  applause,  which  he  must  accept  as  a  pledge  of  the 
remuneration  that  posterity  mav  award  him. 

The  great  number  of  private  theatricals,  however,  and  the  zeal 
of  numerous  dilettanti  of  every  class,  have  power  to  prevent  the 
art  from  falling  into  utter  discredit,  and  the  talent  of  declamation 
is  reckoned  among  the  essential  accomplishments  of  gentle- 
manly education.  The  drama,  at  least  as  a  branch  of  literature, 
is  still  held  in  honour  in  Italy,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  as 
a  popular  amusement. 

Goldoni  and  Alfieri  are  still  the  leading  names  on  the  Italian 
stage.  Overrated  as  the  productions  of  these  two  eminent  authors 
may  be  said  to  have  been  by  their  countrymen,  they  have  how- 
ever been  too  hastily  and  indiscriminately  sentenced  abroad.  The 
best  comedies  of  Goldoni  are  still  unknown  ground  for  foreign 
critics.  We  never  met  with  any  attempt  at  a  rational  examina- 
tion of  any  but  the  worst  of  them,  such  as  ''  La  Bottega  del  Caff6," 
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"II  Servitor  di  due  Padroni/' and  other  such  premature  essays^  in 
which  efforts  poor  Goldoni,  while  he  gradually  endeavoured  to 
reform  the  bad  taste  of  bis  contemporaries,  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit  to  it.  Xhese  are  also  the  first  that  are  given  to  foreigners  as 
his  "  Commedie  Sceite."  Sismondi,  from  whose  eyes  the  spec- 
tacles of  criticism  seem  always  to  fall  whenever  he  loses  sight  of 
his  faithful  escort,  Gingu6n6,  has  grounded  his  judgment  merely 
on  a  few  of  these  juvenile  performances  :  Goldoni's  master- pieces 
in  the  Venetian  dialect,  such  as  **  Le  donne  Gelose/'  *'  I  Rusteghi/' 
"  Todero  Broutolou,''  ''  Le  Baruffe  Chiozzotte,"  and  perhaps 
twenty  others,  which  are  a  breathing  picture  of  low  life  in  that  part 
of  Italy  where  national  manners  preserved  to  the  last  their  most 
striking  peculiarities,  are  still,  on  account  of  the  language,  works 
of  very  difficult  access,  even  for  persons  conversant  with  Italian. 
The  recent  reaction  in  favour  of  Goldoni,  brought  about  by  the 
exertions  of  Augasto  Bon  and  his  excellent  company,  has  ren- 
dered the  Venetian  dialect  familiar  and  easy  to  Italian  ears,  and 
given  it  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  different  provinces.  But  a 
French  or  German  critic  must  not  be  expected  to  relish  Goldoni's 
idioms,  any  more  than  an  Italian  could  appreciate  our  Doric 
dialect  or  broad  Yorkshire. 

The  manners  of  the  higher  classes,  such  as  they  were  in  the 
idle  and  effeminate  period  that  preceded  the  French  revolution, 
with  all  the  intrigues  and  mysteries  of  ancient  Italian  cicisbeism, 
such  as  Goldoni  pourtrayed  in  his  *'  II  Cavaliere  e  la  Dama,"  *'  La 
Dama  Prudeute,"  ''LeFemmine  Pantigliose,"  etc.  and  the  petty 
tracasseries,  the  ups  and  downs  of  middle  life,  such  as  were  repre- 
sented in  his  three  comedies  "  La  Villeggiatura,"  or  in  those  on 
"  Zelinda  e  Lindoro,"  so  eminently  Italian,  and  a  few  of  his  his- 
torical productions,  chiefly  in  verse,  such  as  *^  II  Terenzio,"  "  II 
Moliere,"  "  II  Medico  Olandese,"  *'  La  Pupilla,"  have  never  per- 
haps been  read  out  of  Italy. 

This  rare  poet,  whose  inexhaustible,  original  vein,  whose  un- 
paralleled vis  co/wicahas  furnished  the  Italian  theatre  with  better 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  comedies,  has  been,  as  we  have 
said,  recently  restored  to  the  stage,  together  with  the  modest  and 
gentle  though  rather  cold  and  infecund  Nota,  with  the  wild  and 
not  unfrequently  licentious  Giraud,  with  De  Rossi,  Albergali,  and 
a  crowd  of  more  recent  imitators,  whose  performances  are  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  appellation  of  *'  Commedie  di  Carattere,"  the 
comedy  of  the  genume  Italian  school. 

The  •*  Commedia  Goldoniana"  has  thus  by  turns  superseded 
the  wild  phantasmagorias  called  *'  Commedie  d'Effetto, '  of  which 
the  famous  Fiabe  of  Count  Carlo  Gozzi,  now  so  greatly  admired 
in  Germany,  were   the  first  models,— the  sentimental  comedy 
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'*  Connnedia  Piagnolosa/'  derived  from  the  French  and  English 
novels  of  the  worst  school — the  philosophical  comedy  *'  Com- 
media  Morale/'  consisting  in  apt  illustrations  of  the  specious 
theories  of  the  philanthropic  school  of  Voltaire,  and  modelled 
after  the  productions  of  fieaumarchais ;  the  '^  Commedia  Ro- 
mantica,"  from  the  German  of  Kotzebue  and  Co.,  filling  the 
stage  with  horrors,  with  tears  and  groans,  and  finally  the  "  Com- 
media dlntrigo,"  of  which  Camillo  Federici  was  the  first  master, 
and  in  which  the  Protagonist  is  invariably  a  duke  or  an  emperor 
travelling  incognito,  to  surprise  his  ministers  or  his  subjects  in 
flagrante  delicto  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  amateur  police. 

All  these  different  schools  have  had  their  day.  The  Italians 
who  can  patiently  listen  to  the  same  opera  for  a  whole  season, 
betray  an  inexhaustible  thirst  for  novelty  and  variety  in  the  drama* 
No  dramatic  performance  can  go  through  more  than  three  suc- 
cessive representations ;  and  as  the  original  '^  Repertorio"  would 
be  easily  exhausted,  poets  and  actors  have  recourse  to  frequent 
translations  and  imitations,  especially  from  the  French  theatre. 
There  is  scarcely  an  example  of  any  of  Scribe's  farces  and  vau- 
devilles rising  into  notoriety  in  Paris,  without  being  forthwith 
'^  tradotte  e  ridotte"  for  the  Italian  stage.  But  of  all  branches  of 
literature  the  theatre  is  the  one  that  belongs  most  essentially  to 
the  nation,  and  admits  less  of  foreign  imitation,  and  after  an 
ephemeral  aberration  of  taste  the  Italians  are  sure  to  return  unani- 
mously and  enthusiastically  to  their ''  gran  Goldoni."* 

The  formless  and  grotesque  performances  in  the  different 
dialects,  such  as  they  are  exhibited  at  the  San  Carlino  in  Naples, 
Girolamo  at  Turin,  and  Stenterello  at  Florence,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  town,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  rema.in3  of  the 
ancient ''  Commedie  dell'  Arte,"  which  Goldoni  had  the  merit  of 
of  banishing  from  the  stage,,  and  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the 
Oscan  farces,  which  formed  the  delight  of  the  Roman  people  ere 
the  introduction  of  Grecian  classicism^  As  these  extravagances, 
however,  are  seldom  written  and  never  printed,  they  can  hardly 
fall  within  the  province  of  literary  criticism. 

Alfieri  and  the  Italian  tragedy,  though  more  known<  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  better  appreciated  abroad.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  foreigners  unanimously  deploring  the 
fondness  which  Italians  seem  to  attach  to  the  harsh  and  dry  style 
of  their  only  tragedian.  The  Germans,  faithful  to  their  romantic 
ideas,  are  disposed  to  look  upon  this  superstitious  enthusiasm  of 
their  southern  neighbours  as  a  fresh  instance  of  degeneracy  of 
taste,  not  unlike  the  ephemeral  hallucination  which  dazzled  the 

*  One  of  the  most  successful  performances  in  the  stjrle  of  Goldoni  is  "  Se  fossi 
ricco,"  a  comedy  by  F.  A.  Bon,  lately  performed  at  Milan* 
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Italian  minds  in  the  age  of  MariDi.    The  English,  the  descend- 
anu  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  reason  of  consanguinity  a  nation  of 
eminently  romantic  taste,  could  hardly  fail  to  fall  in  with  their 
€0usin8  of  Germany.     Henry  Lloyd,  Esq.,  who  translated  the 
twenty-two  tragedies  of  Alfieri  into  English  verse,  by  a  strange 
contradiction,  entered,  in  his  preface,  into  a  long  dissertation  on 
the  ftagrant  demerits  of  his  original.      Alfieri  has  scarcely  an 
advocate  beyond  the  Alps,  and  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  suf- 
frage of  his  own  countryman. 

Alfieri  was  in  Italy  the  last  of  classics,  and  happy  was  it  for 
that  school  that  it  could,  at  its  close,  shed  so  dazzling  a  light  as 
to  shroud  its  downfal  in  his  glory,  and  trouble  for  a  long  while, 
with  jealous  anxiety,  the  triumph  of  its  hyperborean  rival — the 
romantic  school.  When  we  number  the  greatest  tragedian  of 
Italy  among  the  classics,  we  consider  him  only  in  regard  to  the 
form  and  style  of  his  dramas,  not  to  the  spirit  that  dictated  them. 
Properly  speaking,  he  belongs  tp  no  school,  and  founded  none. 
He  stands  by  himself,  the  man  of  all  ages,  the  man  of  no  age — 
whatever  might  be  the  shape  which  his  education  or  the  antique 
cast  of  his  genius  led  him  to  prefer  in  his  productions,  no  poet 
ever  contributed  more  powerfully  to  the  reformation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  his  countrymen.  For  that  object  he  only  needed  to 
throw  before  them  the  model  of  his  own  character ;  it  mattered 
little  whether  it  was  drawn  with  the  pencil  or  carved  with  the 
chisel,  whether  it  was  wrapped  up  in  the  Roman  gown  of  Brutus, 
or  in  the  Florentine  cassock  of  Raimondo  de  Pazzi. 

Alfieri  had  lofty  ideas  of  the  duties  and  the  influence  of  poetry, 
he  had  exalted  notions  of  the  dignity  of  man,  an  ardent  though  a 
vague  apd  exaggerated  love  of  liberty  and  of  the  manly  virtues 
which  it  is  wont  to  foster.  No  sooner  did  the  wild  predilec- 
tions of  his  dissipated  youth  give  way  to  his  thirst  for  fame,  than 
bis  first  verses  were  dictated  by  indignation.  He  felt  that,  of  all 
branches  of  literature,  the  theatre  has  the  most  immediate  efi^ect 
on  the  illiterate  mass  of  the  people.  He  invaded  the  stage.  He 
drove  from  it  Metastasio  and  his  efieminate  heroes.  He  sub- 
stituted dramatic  for  melodic  poetry,  manly  passions  for  enervate 
afiections,  ideas  for  sounds.  He  wished  to  effect  upon  his  con- 
temporaries that  revolution  which  his  own  soul  had  undergone, — 
be  wished  to  rouse  them,  to  wake  them  from  their  long  lethargy 
of  servitude,  to  see  them  thinking,  willing,  striving,  resisting. 

To  a  man  that  wrote  actuated  by  such  feelings,  the  mere  form 
was  nothing.  He  had  no  models  before  him  but  Corneille  and 
Racine,  to  which  he  added  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  classics.  For  Shakspeare  he  indeed  evinced  an  indefina- 
ble admiration.     He  felt  overawed  by  the  extraordinary  powers, 
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but  was  deterred  and  distracted  by  the  eccentric  flights  of  that 
sovereign  fancy.  The  day  of  Shakspeare  had  not  yet  dawned, 
the  great  literary  crisis  of  Romanticism  was  not  mature,  nor  was 
it  in  Alfieri's  power  to  foresee  it.  We  must  look  upon  him  not 
as  the  predecessor  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  but  as  the  successor 
of  Racine  and  Metastasio.  It  is  only  with  the  prosy  tirades  of  the 
first,  and  the  luscious  recitativi  of  the  last,  that  the  iron  frame- 
work of  the  fierce  Astigiano  can  be  fairly  compared.  The 
French,  when  Alfieri  appeared,  were  believed  to  have  the  entire 
possession  of  the  stage.  Alfieri  took  upon  himself  the  task  of 
dethroning  them,  and  accomplished  it.  For  that  purpose  he 
choose  to  beat  them  with  their  own  weapons.  He  forced  his 
haughty  insubordinate  nature  into  the  fetters  of  classical  rules, 
and  carried  them  to  a  superstitious  extreme ;  he  made  himself  a 
rigid  observer  of  dramatic  unity,  rejected  all  accessory  ornament, 
episodical  incidents,  and  gave  to  the  stage  his  drama,  solemn  and 
severe, — a  bare,  single,  rapid,  intense  exhibition  of  horror  and 
pity,  never  allowing  the  interest  to  stray,  the  attention  to  flag,  or 
the  excitement  to  cool. 

Alfieri  forgot,  or  perhaps  wilfully  rejected  the  precept  of 
Horace, ''  ut  pictura  poesis."  He  was  a  sculptor-poet.  Sculp- 
ture works  for  eternity,  it  seems  to  refuse  to  itself  all  ornament 
and  variety,  it  is  indifi^erent  to  local  costumes  and  habits,  it  con- 
siders its  figures  in  the  abstract,  independent  of  light  and  shade ; 
but  its  powers  are  limited,  its  materials  are  stone,  rigid  and  rough, 
unbending,  unmalleable,  colourless. 

Alfieri's  poetry  was  sculpture.  His  tragedies  are  only  a  group 
of  four  or  five  statues,  his  characters  are  figures  of  marble,  incor- 
ruptible, everlasting:  but  not  flesh,  nothing  like  flesh,  having 
nothing  of  its  freshness  and  hue.  He  describes  no  scene.  The 
statues  stand  by  themselves,  isolated  on  their  pedestals,  on  a 
vacant  ideal  stage,  without  back-ground,  without  contrast  of  land- 
scape or  scenery,  all  wrapped  in  their  heroic  mantles,  all  moving, 
breathing  statues,  perhaps;  but  still  nothing  but  statues. 

Wherever  be  the  scene,  whoever  the  hero,  it  is  always  the  poet 
that  speaks.  It  is  always  his  noble,  indomitable  soul  reproduced 
under  various  shapes,  it  is  always  one  and  the  same  object  pur- 
sued under  diff'erent  points  of  view,  but  to  which  every  other  view 
is  subservient— the  struggle  between  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed. The  genii  of  good  and  evil  have  waged  an  eternal  war 
in  his  scenes.  Philip,  Creon,  Gomez,  Appius,  and  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  can  equally  answer  his  purpose  as  the  agents  of  crime ; 
Don  Carlos,  Antigone,  Perez,  Icilius  and  Don  Garcia  are  in- 
difi'erently  chosen  to  stand  forth  as  the  champions  of  virtue. 

But  he  d^als  too  freely  in  horrors  and  atrocities.     The  passions 
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he  seems  to  delight  in  are  jealousy  and  revenge ;  an  inexorable 
tormentor,  he  allows  the  heart  not  an  instant  of  ease ;  he  presses 
heavier  and  heavier  upon  it ;  he  severs  fibre  from  fibre,  he  rends 
it  asunder.  An  awful  obscurity  pervades  the  whole  drama,  and 
gives  it  all  the  sublimity  of  mysticism.  Among  the  darkest  con- 
ceptions of  the  human  mind  there  is  nothing  like  his  Philip  of 
Spain.  We  remember  to  have  risen  from  our  seat  after  its  per- 
formance, oppressed  and  exhausted,  our  eyes  dizzy,  our  temples 
throbbing  and  aching. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  Alfieri  could  not  or  did  not  attempt  the 
most  tender  pathetic,  that  he  could  give  no  utterance  to  the 
softest  affections.  We  know  of  no  model  of  conjugal  love  and 
solicitude,  to  match  his  lovely  Bianca  de  Pazzi.  The  meeting  of 
Virginius  and  his  family  on  the  threshold  of  his  house  has  been 
written  in  tears — the  tears  of  Alfieri ;  and  such  short  and  abrupt 
episodes  breaking  on  a  sudden  through  that  gloomy  severity,  as  if 
to  relieve  us  from  our  intense  agitation,  have  all  the  refreshing  ef- 
fect of  a  summer  shower. 

But  besides  these  fugitive  passages,  there  is  one  at  least  among 
his  tragedies,  in  favour  of  which  exception  should  be  made  even 
in  the  general  sentence  that  has  been  passed  against  Alfieri  by 
the  partisans  of  Romanticism.  Saul  is  certainly  no  classic  per- 
formance. The  character  of  that  first  monarch  of  Israel  is  not  a 
statue  or  bust,  but  as  noble  a  picture  as  art  could  ever  contrive. 
It  is  indeed  the  tallest  and  bravest  of  the  warriors  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  a  stately  figure  bent  by  age  and  overcome  by  grief,  the 
martyr  of  restless  remorse,  the  victim  of  a  relentless  vengeance, 
the  old  oak,  the  pride  of  the  forest,  blasted  by  the  lightning  of 
heaven.  It  is  an  exquisite  anatomy  of  melancholy,  and  the  rapid 
intensity  which  it  derives  from  its  unity  of  action  adds  not  a  little 
to  its  prompt  and  immediate  effect. 

The  fame  of  Alfieri  for  a  long  while  excluded  tragical  writing 
from  Italy.  The  style  of  his  tragedies  seemed  equally  to  refuse 
itself  to  all  imitation  and  to  discourage  all  spirit  of  innovation. 
His  authority  has  been  fatal  to  the  progress  of  dramatic  art. 
Those  fetters  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  shackle  his  powerful 
fancy  would  crush  and  palsy  any  intellect  of  a  weaker  frame,  as 
Thersites  would  have  been  stifled  under  the  armour  of  Achilles. 
Monti  and  Foscolo,  the  first  by  endeavouring  to  soften,  the 
second  by  exaggerating  the  harshness  of  Alfieri  have  both  perished 
in  the  attempt.  Aristodemo  is  but  a  faint  reproduction  of  Saul. 
Tieste  has  all  the  horrors  without  the  glow  of  passion  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Orestes.  Alfieri  did  not,  could  not,iu  his  age  sup- 
ply Italy  with  a  real  model  for  tragedy.  But  he  had  built  an 
edifice  of  steel  and  adamant;  on   which  the  gratitude   of  his 
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"  The  Chorus.* 

"  From  moss-grown  fanes,  from  tottering  halls, 
From  their  burnt  forges'  clanging  walls, 
Forth  from  their  fields'  half-furrowed  soil 
Bathed  with  the  drops  of  bondmen's  toil ; 
Roused  into  life  by  sudden  start, 
The  trampled  race  of  Italy, 
With  anxious  ear  and  bounding  heart, 
Awake  and  listen  tremblingly. 
From  their  pale  brows  and  cowering  eyes. 
Like  sunbeams  from  the  clouded  skies. 
Still  flashes  forth  the  manly  glance 
Of  their  forefathers'  countenance ; 
In  those  dark  eyes  and  pallid  brows, 
The  vaunt  of  that  long  by-gone  age. 
More  deep  alas !  more  glaring  shows 
The  brand  of  present  vassallage. 

Through  winding  paths,  with  faltering  tread. 
And  hearts  that  beat  *twixt  hope  and  dread, 
The  gathering  Latin  crowd  advance ; — 
And  To !  before  the  host  of  France 
They  see  there  fly  the  scattered  hordes 
Of  their  relentless  northern  lords. — 
Adown  the  plain,  with  slackened  rein. 
Like  hunted  beasts  with  bristling  mane, 
They  see  them  panting  seek  their  lair ; 
And  there,  all  muie  in  fallen  pride, 
The  stately  matrons,  terrified, 
Gaze  on  their  sons  with  vacant  stare. 


*     "CORO. 

"  DagU  atri  mu8cou»  dai  fori  cadenti 
Dai  boschi,  dall'  arse  fucine  stridenti 
Dai  8olchi  bagnati  di  servo  sudor ; 
Un  Toigo  disperso  repente  si  desta, 
Intende  1'  orecchio,  solleva  la  testa 
Percosso  da  novo  crescente  romor. 

Dai  guardi  dabbiosi,  dai  pavidi  volti 
Qual  raggio  di  sole  tra  nuvoli  folti 
Traluce  dei  padri  Ja  fiera  virtu. 
Nei  guardi  nei  volti  ooofuso  ed  incerto 
Si  mesce  e  diicorda  lo  spregio  sofiferto 
Col  misero  orgoglio  d'  un  tempo  che  fu. 

S'  aduna  voglioso,  si  sperde  tremante 
Per  torti  sentieri  con  passo  vagante 
Fra  tema  e  desire  s'avanza  e  ristd. 
£  adocchia  e  riraira  scorata  e  confusa 
Dei  crudi  signori  la  turba  diffusa 
Che  fugge  dai  brandi  che  sosta  non  ba. 
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And  right  and  left,  like  loosened  packs, 

In  hot  pursuit  upon  their  tracks, 

There  ride  the  conquering  knights  of  France. — 

They  see — and  flushed  with  sudden  trance, 

Deceived  by  hope's  new  dawning  ray. 

They  fondly  hail  the  coming  day — 

The  day  of  their  deliverance. 

But  hark  ?  those  brave  victorious  bands. 
That  chase  your  lords  with  eager  brands. 
Have  roamed  and  ridden  wide  and  far ; 
Up  from  their  couches*  sweet  repose. 
Up  from  their  nightly  feasts  they  rose. 
As  sudden  sang  the  trump  of  war. 
Lone  in  their  castle-halls  bereft. 
Their  faintins  dames  in  tears  they  left, 
On  whose  pale  lips  the  farewell  died : 
The  crested  helmet  o'er  their  brow. 
They  pressed  their  chargers'  saddle-bow, 
And  down  the  hollow  bridge  did  ride. 

From  land  to  land,  in  joyous  throngs. 
They  cheered  their  way  with  warlike  songs ; 
'Long  trackless  dales  and  rugged  heights 
They  watched  the  long,  inclement  nights ; 
Whilst  far  their  longing  hearts  still  roved 
Back  to  their  homes,  to  all  they  loved. 

Ansanti  li  vede  quai  trepide  fere 
Irsuti  per  teraa  le  folve  criniere 
Le  note  lafebre  del  co?o  cercar. 
£  quivi,  deposta  1'  usata  rainaccia, 
Le  donne  superbe  con  pallida  faccia 
I  figli  pensofli  pensose  gnatar. 

E  dietro  ai  faggenti  con  avido  brandoi 
Quai  cani  disciolti,  correndo,  fragando, 
Da  ritta,  da  manca,  guerrierl  venir. 
Li  vede ; — e  rapito  d'  ignoto  contento. 
Con  I'tigile  speme  precorre  I'  evento 
£  sogna  la  fine  del  dure  serrir. 

Udite ! — qnei  forti  che  or  tengono  il  campo, 
Che  ai  vostri  tiranni  precludon  la  scampo. 
Son  giunti  da  iangi  per  aspri  sfentier. 
Sospeser  le  gtoie  del  prandi  festos! 
Assorsero  in  fretta  dai  blandl  riposi 
Chiamati  repente  da  sqnillo  guerrler. 

Lasciar  nelle  sale  del  tetto  natfo 
Le  donne  accurate  tornanti  all'  addio, 
Ai  pregfal,  ai  consigli  che  il  pianto  tronco. 
Han  carche  le  fronti  dei  pesti  cimieri, 
Han  poste  le  selle  soi  broni  corsieri 
Yolaron  snl  ponte  che  cope  send* 
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The  martial  rule,  the  toilsome  march, 
And  frosts  that  pierce,  and  heats  that  parch, 
And  famine  drear  they  next  endure. 
The  shock  of  lances  couched  in  rest, 
And  rattling  shafb  on  mailed  breast, 
Bide  they  yet  firm  with  front  secure. 

And  all  these  toils,  these  dangers  past, 
Should  have  no  better  meed  at  last. 
Than  turn  the  course  of  destiny. 
An  alien  race  of  serfs  to  free  ? — 
Back  then,  ye  doomed  deluded  crowd. 
To  your  burnt  forges,  ruins  proud, 
Back  to  the  furrows  of  your  soil. 
Bathed  with  the  drops  of  bondmen's  toil ! 
Victor  and  vanquished  join  their  hands. 
They  rest  upon  your  blood-stained  lands, 
The  stirring  trump  of  war  is  liushed. 
They  share  the  spoil  of  victory ; 
Beneath  a  double  yoke  are  crushed 
The  trampled  race  of  Italy  !" 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  assiduous  cares  he  be- 
stowed on  his  historical  novel,  and,  in  later  years,  his  more  than 
devoted  exertions  in  favour  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  cause  of 
true  religion,  have  estranged  Manzoni  from  that  branch  of  litera- 
ture into   which,  notwithstanding   his   lack   of  really  dramatic 


A  torme  di  terra  passarono  in  terra 
Cautando  giuiive  canzoni  di  gaerra, 
Ma  i  doici  castelli  penaando  nel  cor 
Per  valli  petroae,  per  balzi  dirotti 
Vegliaron  nell'  armi  le  gelide  noUi 
Membrando  i  fidati  colloqui  d'  amor. 

Gli  oscori  perigli  di  stanze  iucreaciose 

Per  greppi  seoz^  orroa  le  corse  affaonose 

II  rigido  impero,  le  fami  doiar 

Si  vider  le  laoce  calate  sui  petti 

D'  accanto  agii  scudi,  rasente  gli  elmclti 

S'  udiron  le  frecce  fiachiando  volar. 

£  il  premto  sperato,  promesso  a  quei  forti 

Sarebbe,  o  delusi,  rivolger  le  sorti 

D*  un  volgo  straniero  por  fine  al  dolor? 

Tomate  alle  vostre  superbe  ruine 

Air  opere  imbelli  deir  arse  officino 

Ai  solchi  bagnati  di  servo  sudor ! 

II  forte  si  mesce  col  vinto  nemico 
Col  novo  signore  rimane  V  antico 
L'un  popolo  e  V  altro  sol  coUo  vi  sta ; 
Dividono  i  servi,  divldon  gli  armenti 
Si  posano  insieme  sui  campi  cruenti 
D*  un  volgo  disperso  che  nome  non  ba." 
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taleots,  he  >ivas  likely  by  repeated  essays  to  introduce  a  salutary 
revolution.  Deprived  of  his  important  countenance,  the  roman- 
tic reform^  that  had  commenced  under  his  auspices,  remained  in- 
complete ;  and  those  of  the  modern  dramatists,  who  are  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  his  school,  such  as  Carlo  Tedaldi-Fores^ 
Davide  Bertolotti,  and  a  young  Neapolitan,  who  has  endea- 
voured to  reproduce  the  most  revolting  scenes  of  the  modern 
French  drama,  have  been  led  from  extravagance  into  extravagance 
until  the  very  name  of  romanticism  has  fallen  under  the  strokes 
of  that  most  irresistible  of  weapons — ridicule.  But  there  were 
in  that  school,  notwithstanding  its  frequent  aberrations  of  taste, 
ideas  teeming  with  vigour  and  youth,  with  life  and  activity  ;  its 
principles  were  consonant  with  the  newly-awakened  longings  for 
political  freedom,  for  moral  and  mental  emancipation ;  its  sup- 
porters appealed  to  all  that  was  noblest  or  dearest  in  modern  pa- 
triotism ;  they  aspired  to  make  of  literature  a  matter  of  national 
pride,  an  instrument  of  social  progress,  an  emanation  from  life. 
The  lessons  of  romanticism  could  not  be  utterly  lost,  however 
unsuccessful  its  earliest  specimens  might  have  proved  to  be,  nei- 
ther could  classicism  be  revived,  although  the  present  age  had 
nothing  to  substitute  in  its  place.  Hence  that  state  of  uncertainty 
and  dissatisfaction  that  prevents  th6  people  of  Italy  from  follow-^ 
ing  a  determined  course  and  laying  the  basis  of  a  national  school. 
For,  on  the  one  side,  the  Greco-Latin  type  of  beauty,  noble  and 
venerable  as  it  is,  when  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  past,  is 
utterly  insufficient  to  the  wants  and  in  opposition  to  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  present ;  nor  can  any  sympathy  be  established  between 
the  Italians  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  heroes  of  fabulous 
Greece,  between  the  patriots  of  "  young  Italy"  and  that 

''  Race  d'Agamemnon  qui  ne  finit  jamais ;" — 

But  it  is,  on  the  other  side,  not  quite  evident,  why  the  dramatic 
rules,  the  grim  legends  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  nations 
should  better  suit  the  sunny  imagination  and  the  lively  feelings  of 
a  southern  people.  To  substitute  the  imitation  of  Schiller  or 
Shakspeare  for  that  of  ii^schylus  or  Euripides,  would  be  a 
strange  way  of  providing  for  the  development  of  an  independent 
national  taste.  The  classical  style  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  to  be 
banished  as  something  alien  and  obsolete.  But  is  Italy  to  receive 
her  models  from  Oltremonti?  Are  indeed  the  dramas  of  Man- 
zoni  and  his  disciples  more  national  productions  than  those  of 
AI6eri  or  Foscolo  ?  Is  there  among  those  romantic  structures  an 
edifice  that  can  be  considered  as  essentially  belonging  to  a  ge- 
nuine Italian  school?  The  Italians  were  glad  to  receive  from 
their  neighbours  the  example  of  that  truly  Teutonic  independence 
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with  which  they  had  shaken  ofF  the  fetters  of  classical  pedantry. 
But  they  did  not  mean  that  their  idolatrous  imitation  of  the  clas- 
sics should  be  superseded  by  an  equally  servile  dependence  on 
the  models  of  England  or  Germany. 

The  feelings  that  prevail  in  Italy  on  literary  subjects  have  aa 
analogous  influence  on  all  questions  connected  with  religion  and 
politics.     The  Italians  are  certainly  unanimous  in  wishing  for  the 
cessation  of  that  state  of  vassallage  in  which  they  are  held  by 
Austrian  preponderance.     But  the  soundest  part  of  the  nation 
are  fully  aware  that  the  assistance  of  French  propagandists,  or  any 
other  foreign  interference,  would  be  rather  a  questionable  means 
of  attaining  national  emancipation.     They  long  for  a  vindication 
of  their  national  freedom,  but  they  feel  that  a  change  of  masters 
is  not  very  likely  to  lead  them   to  that  desirable  result.     In  the 
like  manner  the  best  cultivated  classes  are  keenly  alive  to  the  de- 
generation, to  the  follies  and  superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  they  are  not  equally  ready  to  exchange  Roman  Catholicism 
for  Swiss  or  German  Protestantism ;  they  are  not  so  surely  dis- 
posed, as  some  of  our  sanguine  missionaries  are  willing  to  ex- 
pect, to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
When  we  speak  thus,  we  of  course  view  the  British  Primate,  not 
as  the  head  of  the  Universal  Church,  but  the  highest  authority  in 
his  own.     It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  elements  of  the 
British  Church,  which  are  Catholic  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  should  not  be  appreciated  as  such  on  the  Continent ;  but 
to  this  point  it  is  our  avowed  object  constantly  to  direct  attention, 
until  it  obtains  that  reception  which  due  consideration  on  the  sys- 
tem must  bring.    The  British  Church  is  the  purest  exemplification 
on  earth  of  the  true  features  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  have 
been  lost  sight  of  in  Germany,  where  Episcopacy,  a  great  con- 
stituent principle,  has  never  prevailed ;  and  in  Italy,  where  the 
political  attitude  of  the  Church  totally  eclipsed  the  spiritual.    As 
the  Catholic  Church  stood  in  the  days  of  Theodosius  and  Valen- 
tinian,  obedient  to  the  state,  yet  a  portion  of  the  state,  so  does 
the  British.     Its  local  position  does  not  isolate  it  from  a  Catholic 
tendency,  it  is  not  the  Church  of  England  more  than  the  Church 
of  Christendom,  and  its  fundamentals  are  those  of  every  creed 
and  confession  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.     It  is  not  bound  down 
by  the  fettering  laws  of  peculiar  councils  like  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man, and  the  question  of  her  high  and  genuine  and  unpolluted 
Catholicism  is  beginning  to  be  deeply  considered  in  numerous 
directions,  and  will  soon  be  justly  appreciated.     And  Italians  are 
naturally  anxious  for  a  similar  church.     They  wish  for  an  Italian 
school  of  letters  and  arts,  as  well  as  for  an  Italian  church  and  go- 
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vernmeDt.  Unfortunately  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  obtained 
Qotil  they  have  manfully  asserted  their  nationality, — until  there 
be  an  Italy. 

The  present  state  of  things  is  therefore  merely  to  be  considered 
as  an  epoch  of  transition,  a  conflict  between  long-cherished  no- 
tions and  newly-arising  ideas.  The  writers  of  the  day  endeavour 
to  find  a  middle  way  between  the  dulness  of  ancient  classicism 
and  the  boldness  of  modern  romanticism — between  Alfieri  and 
Manzoni.  The  subjects  for  all  dramatic  performances  are  inva- 
riably selected  from  modern  history,  from  that  inexhaustible  mine 
of  literary  treasures — the  middle  ages — the  age  of  chivalry — the 
crusades ;  from  the  national  glories  of  the  Lombard  league,  from 
the  sanguinary  deeds  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  from  the  do- 
mestic tragedies  of  their  petty  tyrants,  from  the  gloomy  atrocities 
of  the  Roman  and  Venetian  inquisition.  The  feelings  exhibited 
on  the  stage  are  those  to  which  the  heart  responds ;  those  of 
Christianity,  chivalry,  patriotism,  and  in  so  far  they  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  obey  the  influence  of  romantic  innovation.  But  their 
dramas  are  more  or  less  rigidly  shaped  after  the  models  of  the 
ancients.  The  rules  of  Aristotle  and  Horace  are  still  inviolable 
laws  for  them,  and  to  these  they  are  often,  like  Alfieri,  compelled 
to  sacrifice  historical  accuracy  and  vraisemblance ;  they  must 
compress  or  stretch  their  subject,  after  a  Procrustean  process ; 
they  are  forced  to  reject  the  most  brilliant  or  the  most  touching 
episodes,  however  essentially  belonging  to  it,  lest  they  should  in- 
terfere with  their  unity  and  symmetry  of  plan.  The  style  is  also 
strictly  classical.  The  Italian  language  has  duriug  the  course  of 
five  centuries  strangely  deviated  from  the  original  simplicity  of 
the  age  of  Dante.  Antiquated  by  the  Latinists  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  diluted  by  the  prating  Cinquecentistiy  distracted  by  the 
raving  Seicmtisti^  adulterated  by  the  Gallomaniacs  of  the  last 
century,  cramped  by  the  academy  Delia  Crusca,  soiled  by  long 
flattery  and  servilitj',  that  noble  language  lies  down,  overcome  and 
prostrated,  an  artificial  construction  of  empty  words ;  cumbrous^ 
not  rich ;  pedantic,  not  correct ;  with  scarcely  any  of  its  original 
beauties,  except  its  ever-fascinating  melody.  Poetry  is  in  Italy  a 
different  language  from  prose.  Nature  suggested  plain  construc- 
tions, art  adopted  elaborate  invertions.  All  that  is  simple  and 
natural  the  poet  rejects  as  vulgar.  The  poet  never  calls  things 
by  their  names.  His  style  is  opposed  to  common  life ;  as  in  the 
poems  of  Homer,  all  objects  have  a  name  among  gods,  a  name 
among  mortals.  Hence  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  find  no  place 
in  verse  for  want  of  expression,  and  poetry  sounds  like  Greek  to 
the  ears  of  the  multitude. 

The  romantic  school  made  vigorous  efibrts  to  strip   Italian 
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poetry  of  its  tinselled  frippery.  Manzoni  caused  bis  Venetian 
senators  to  speak  as  they  may  be  supposed, — as  they  are  known 
to  have  done.  The  modern  voi,  which  had  disappeared  from  the 
heroic  style,  ever  since  the  days  of  Ariosto,  to  give  way  to  the 
Roman  republican  tUf  has  been  restored  to  the  tragic  dialogue 
by  the  author  of  '*  Carmagnola."  With  the  same  views,  he  did 
not  shrink  from  such  forms  as  these : 

''  Serenissimo  doge,  senatori. 

Su  cio  cbiede  il  coDsiglio  il  parer  vostro. 
Sia  lode  al  ciel,  combatteremo  alfine." 

And  similar  expressions,  which  simple,  true,  and  natural  as  they 
are,  would  however  have  been  proscribed  by  Alfieri  as  too  closely 
approaching  conversational  triviality.  By  thus  renouncing  that 
false  pomp  and  magnificence,  Manzoni  gained  vigour  and  purity 
in  proportion  as  he  adopted  ease  and  simplicity.  He  enriched 
his  style  with  the  spontaneousness  of  popular  phraseology ;  he 
made  his  personages  speak  from,  and  consequently  resemble,  life. 
The  partisans  of  the  conciliatory  schools  have  thought  otherwise ; 
together  with  the  frame  of  the  classical  drama,  they  deemed  it 
expedient  to  revive  the  beau-ideal  of  heroic  dialogue.  They 
brought  the  poetical  language  of  Italy  back  to  the  grandiloquence 
of  Alfieri. 

At  the  head  of  this  cautious  and  transitory  system  are  Pellico 
and  Niccolini. 

Had  not  the  author  of'  Francesca  da  Rimini"  been  struck  by 
the  political  vengeance  of  Austria  in  the  very  prime  of  youth, 
bad  not  his  lofty  spirit  been  so  miserably  broken  among  the  squalor 
and  agony  of  his  ten  years'  confinement  at  Spielberg,  the  Italian 
stage  would  have  found  in  him  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments. 
That  juvenile  performance  of  Pellico  was  on  its  first  appearance 
in  18^0,  and  continues  to  this  day,  the  most  popular  tragedy  in 
Italy  ever  since  the  palmy  days  of  Alfieri.  Its  success  is  pro- 
bably owing  in  great  measure  to  the  author's  happy  choice  of  his 
subject.  In  the  universal  interest  evinced  by  every  feeling  being 
in  favour  of  that  erring  and  yet  so  lovely  and  unhappy  Francesca, 
we  have  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  never-failing  result  to  be  ex- 
pected from  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  people.  That 
sweet  name  alone  had  a  thrilling  effect  on  the  Italian  hearts,  long 
since  blunted  to  the  sorrows  of  Clytemnestra  and  Antigone. 
The  story  of  Francesca  was  associated  with  that  most  touching 
episode  in  Italian  poetry,  that  short  and  fugitive  effusion  of  tender 
pathos  into  which  the  stern  soul  of  Dante  once,  and  once  only, 
consented  to  melt.  It  re-awakened  in  their  minds  all  the  sweet  al- 
lusions with  which  that  melancholy  story  is  so  mystically  blended. 

It  roused  a  kindred  spirit  to  Dante,  Fuseli,  into  that  exquisite 
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mood  in  which  he  threw  before  us  a  clear  view  of  his  own  glo- 
rious conception.  The  attitude  of  the  lovers,  the  deathless  af- 
fection from  which  they  drawj  even  in  the  Inferno,  consolation ; 
the  whole  composition  is  amply  worthy  of  the  Italian  bard,  and 
though  defective  in  colouring,  still  in  the  portraiture  of  shades 
this  is  less  felt.  Like  his  fairy  scenes  it  evinces  a  grandeur  of 
conception  that  England  has  not  looked  on  since ;  nor  is  she 
likely,  now  Hilton  has  passed,  to  number  one  historical  painter 
in  our  time. 

Moreover  ''  Francesca"  was  a  tragedy  of  love.  Unrivalled  as 
he  was  in  the  exhibition  of  those  passions  that  fell  within  the 
range  of  his  powerful  soul^  Alfieri  had  yet  left  many  of  the  chords 
of  the  human  heart  untouched.  The  guilty  and  yet  undefinable 
connection  between  Don  Carlos  and  his  step-mother,  the  virtu- 
ous but  more  than  human  devotion  of  Haemon  for  Antigone,  and 
what  has  been  justly  called  the  ''  hysterics*'  of  Myrrha  for  her 
father,  could  handly  be  called  love.  **  The  Italians/'  as  Count 
Pecchio  has  it,  *'  from  the  age  of  Petrarch  down  to  the  days  of 
Ugo  Foscolo  have  had  strange  teachers  of  the  tender  passion." 

But  two  or  three  scenes  of  Pellico's  Francesca  exhibit  all  that 
wild  enthusiasm  and  transport,  all  that  vague  mixture  of  ardent 
and  delicate  feelings,  which  is  indeed  far  from  the  '*  air-fed"  Pla- 
tonism  of  the  worshipper  of  Laura,  and  from  the  ''  asthmatic" 
atrabilariousness  of  Jacopo  Ortis.  The  feelings  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  what  is  called  genuine 
love  among  mortals. 

We  find  also  occasionally  some  of  those  flashes  of  patriotism 
which  are  now  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  every  literary  work 
in  Italy,  and  which  cannot  be  easily  comprehended  by  such  among 
foreigners  as  are  by  political  circumstances  placed  above  the  mi- 
series of  national  degradation  and  vassallage.  The  following 
passage  for  instance  never  fails  to  be  received  with  a  thundering 
applause  by  an  Italian  audience,  though  it  has  in  itself  very  little 
to  recommend  it  to  literary  criticism.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  however  inappropriate  such  a  language  may  appear,  if 
we  consider  the  state  of  Italy  in  the  age  of  Francesca  da  Rimini, 
or  die  character  of  the  personage  that  is  made  to  utter  such  fine 
sentiments,  there  are  among  those  enthusiastic  applauders,  or  at 
least  there  were  in  1820,  thousands  of  Napoleon's  veterans,  in 
whose  heart  every  word  of  that  patriotic  effusion  found  a  willing 
echo; — a  set  of  deluded  and  disappointed  people,  who  might, 
perhaps,  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  pride  and  sorrow,  remember  the 
fields  of  Raab  and  Malojaroslavetz,  where  they  were  lavish  of 
their  blood  for  the  cause  of  a  foreign  nation  or  of  a  foreign  usurper, 
by  whom,  after  having  been  roused  to  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
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tatloD,  and  engaged  in  the  most  deperate  enterprises,  they  were 
to  be  helplessly  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

This  speech,  which  reminds  us,  in  some  manner,  of  Petrarch's 
tender  apostrophe : 

'*  Non  e  questo  il  terren  ch'  io  toccai  pria,"  &c. 

is  translated  from  scene  v.  act  1,  of  Francesca  da  Rin^ini. 

"  Paolo  * 
^'  Wearied  of  glories'  visions  I  return ) 
My  blood  has  flowed,  Byzantium,  for  thee, — 
For  thee  I've  warred  where  hate  was  not  my  guide. 
The  clement  emperor  with  honours  vast 
Has  graced  me  5  but  the  general  applause 
Depresses  more  than  it  excites  my  soul. 
My  sword  seems  stained  in  an  ignoble  strife 
For  stranger  lands  ; — and  have  I  not  my  own 
To  whom  her  citizens  are  vowed  in  blood  ? 
For  thee,  for  tbee,  land  of  a  high-souled  race, 
My  Italy,  I  will  contend.     Outrage 
On  thee  no  foeman  shall  inflict  unscathed. 
Fairest  of  lands,  on  which  the  sunbeams  rest. — 
Mother  of  arts,  thy  dust  is  heroes*  dust. 
Thou  hast  aroused  my  sires  to  high  emprize  3 
Valor  and  wit  within  thy  breast  repose, 
And  all  that's  dearest  to  my  panting  soul 
Within  thee  dwelleth  in  my  much-loved  home." 

It  is  especially  to  passages  of  this  description  that  the  earliest 
of  Pellico's  tragedies  owes  its  popularity  among  the  actors  and 
audience  of  an  Italian  theatre,  for  otherwise  it  is  in  itself  a  juvenile 
production.  The  action,  which,  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
ruling  passion  on  which  the  catastrophe  mainly  depends,  was  in  it- 

*  Lest  we  might  be  accused  of  injuring  too  far  the  beauties  of  this  passage  by  our 
translation,  we  give  it  as  it  stands  in  the  text. 

"Stance 
"  Son  d*  ogni  vana  ombra  di  gloria.     Ho  sparso 
Di  Bisanzio  pel  trono  il  sangue  raio 
Debellando  citta  ch  'io  non  odiaTa, 
E  fama  ebbi  di  grande  e  d'  onor  colmo 
Fui  dal  cieraente  iraperador ;  dispetto 
In  mefacean  gli  universaliapplausi. 
Per  chi  di  stragi  si  roacchid  il  niio  brando  ? 
Per  lo  straniero.    E  non  ho  patria  forse 
Cui  sacro  sia  de'  cittadini  il  sangue  ? 
Per  te,  per  te,  che  cittadini  hai  prod! 
Italia  mia  combatterd,  se  oltraggio 
Ti  movera  la  invidia.    £  il  piu  gentile 
Terren  non  sei  di  quanti  scalda  il  sole  ? 
D'  ogni  beir  arte  non  sei  road  re  o  Italia  ? 
Polve  d'  eroi  non  e  la  polve  tua  ? 
Agli  avi  miei  tu  valor  desti  e  seegio 
E  tutto  quanto  ho  di  piu  caro  alberghi/' 
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^If  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  advantageously  developed  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
legal  space  of  time  allotted  to  a  tragic  writer  by  the  strict  rules  of 
classicism.  The  artifice  to  which  Francesca  has  recourse,  in  order 
to  conceal  her  unlawful  affection  towards  her  brother-in-law,  by 
kigaifig  a  contrary  feeling,  by  shunning  his  presence  with  horror, 
aflfecting  an  unconquerable  hatred  against  him,  on  account  of  the 
involuntary  occision  of  her  youthful  brother,  is,  according  to  our 
manner  of  thinking,  irreparably  injurious  to  her  character,  and 
too  far  below  the  ideal  beauty  of  that  single-minded  Francesca  of 
Dante,  to  whom,  under  the  extenuating  circumstances  of  previous 
attachment  and  compulsory  marriage,  we  might  have  been  not 
entirely  unwilling  to  forgive  her  trespasses.  By  this  trait  of  more 
than  feminine  simulation  Pellico  has  destroyed  the  effect  which 
that 

*^  light  veil  of  melancholy 
Making  her  face  look  like  a  thing  of  heaven  $''* 

and  that 

"  intense,  unutterable  sorrow. 
Which,  by  the  will  of  God,  weighed  down  her  heart,"f 

had  worked  upon  our  souls. 

This,  and  the  exaggerations  and  rodomontades  in  her  lover's 
love  speeches,  and  Lanciotto's  truly  marital  blindness  and  Guido's 
(Francesca's  father)  indifferently  portrayed  character,  are  among 
the  principal  faults  which  strike  the  reader  at  the  first  glance. 
But  there  is  enough  of  Pellico's  tender,  ingenuous  and  passionate 
soul  diffused  throughout  the  work  to  compensate  for  all  its  de- 
fects, and  Francesca  da  Rimini  will  remain  for  a  long  time  in 
possession  of  the  popularity  with  which  it  originally  met  on  the 
stage. 

*'  £ufemio  di  Messina"  was  also  given  to  the  public  pre- 
vious to  the  author's  arrest  at  Milan,  and  was  equally  consi- 
dered as  the  performance  of  a  promising  youth.     The  subject  is 

*  We  can  scarcely  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  these  two  lines  (hat  sound 
so  sweetly  in  the  onginal. 

"  Francesca 
Soavemente  comrooveva  a  un  tempo 
Colla  bellezza  i  coori  e  con  quel  tenue 
Vei  di  malinconia  che  piu  celeste 
Fea  il  suo  sembiante." 

t  "  Iddio  m*  ha  posto  un  incredibil  peso 
D'  angoscia  sovra  il  cora,  e  a  sopportarlo 
Rassegnata  son  io.'' 
and  the  other  <'  Bella, 

Come  un  angel  che  Dio  crea  net  piu  puro 
Sao  trasporto  d'  amorl" 
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as  happily  chosen  though  not  equally  familiar  with  that  of 
"  Francesca."  But  it  required  perhaps  a  greater  power  of  ima- 
gination than  fell  to  the  share  of  poor  Pellico  to  fill  up  the  blanks 
that  exist  in  the  obscure  records  of  the  semi-barbarous  epoch  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  irruption  of  the  Saracens  of  Africa  into 
Sicily  towards  the  year  830,  under  the  guidance  of  a  young  re- 
negade, whose  wounded  pride  and  blighted  affections  prompted 
him  to  plunge  his  country  into  endless  calamities,  is  one  of  those 
many  events  of  the  middle  ages  so  registered  in  the  volume  of 
history  as  to  exclude  every  doubt  on  their  authenticity,  without 
however  furnishing  us  with  sufficient  details  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
that  such  extraordinary  vicissitudes  are  well  calculated  to  awaken. 
Similar  subjects  cannot  be  made  the  theme  for  poetry  or  the  drama 
without  building  on  those  barren  materials  such  a  romance  as 
may  easily  convey  to  our  minds  a  plausible  representation  of  the 
age,  and  personages  in  whose  fortunes  we  are  expected  to  take 
an  interest.  These  are  precisely  the  themes  on  which  such  fan- 
cies as  Shakspeare's  or  Walter  Scott's  are  wont  to  perform  their 
greatest  wonders.  Their  imagination  loves  to  expatiate  in  that 
empty  field  and  to  conjure  up  a  thousand  phantoms  of  light,  which 
soon  gain  so  powerful  an  ascendency  on  our  imagination,  and  so 
perplex  our  Judgment,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  us  to  distinguish 
their  chimerical  personifications  from  the  best  defined  characters 
with  which  real  history  has  acquainted  us. 

The  '^  Eufemio"  of  Pellico  is  powerfully  depicted.  He  is  in- 
deed the  rash,  raving  youth,  who  may  be  conceived  to  have  turned 
an  apostate  and  a  traitor,  under  the  influence  of  disorderly  pas- 
sions. His  magic  ascendency  over  his  Mussulman  followers,  the 
warm  devotion  of  his  brother-in-arms  Almanzor,  give  the  character 
of  the  principal  hero  a  dazzling  lustre  which  captivates  our  admi- 
ration, notwithstanding  the  enormity  of  his  crimes.  He  appears 
before  us  as  one  of  those  fated  beings  who  must  surpass  all  other 
mortals  in  guilt  if  they  are  prevented  from  excelling  in  deeds  of 
virtue. 

But  Pellico*s  *'  Eufemio**  is  a  single-sided  picture.  He  comes 
upon  the  stage  like  one  possessed  by  a  relentless  rage ;  all  his 
tenderest,  his  most  sacred  emotions,  his  love,  his  patriotism  find 
no  utterance  from  his  lips  but  in  a  voice  of  thunder  and  storm. 
His  whole  soul  is  preyed  upon  by  a  raving  phrensy;  he  is  driven 
from  madness  into  madness,  as  a  man  urged  on  by  the  wrath  of 
heaven  to  his  destruction.  That  fury  never,  for  a  moment,  abates. 
It  seems  to  have  a  contagious  effect  on  every  other  actor  on  the 
stage,  as  well  as  on  the  poet  himself.  But  woe  to  him  if  it  does 
not  equally  operate  upon  his  audience — if  by  injudiciously  sub- 
mitting them  from  the  very  beginning  to  such  an  unremitting  and 
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eihausdng  excitement,  he  either  wearies  their  iniDds  with  over- 
esertion,  or  fatigues  them  with  a  distracting  monotony ! 

The  tragedies  of  Pellico  that  were  either  written,  or  rather  me- 
ditated in  the  solitude  of  his  dungeon  (for  he  very  seldom  was  in- 
dulged io  the  luxuries  of  pen  and  ink),  and  which  were  published 
after  his  release,  are  visibly  affected  by  the  prostration  and  languor 
of  a  broken  spirit. 

The  subject  of  three  of  them  is  taken  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Italian  republics,  the  successful  struggle  of  the  towns  of 
the  Lombard  league  against  the  emperors  of  Germany,  and  their 
subsequent  discords  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  The  Italians 
have  lately  turned  their  attention  to  that,  for  them,  most  important 
epoch,  and  the  national  songs  of  their  bards,  especially  those  of 
Berchet,  have  awakened  a  new  enthusiasm  on  an  old  and  long 
since  forgotten  theme.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  convulsions 
of  that  glorious  era  can  be  advantageously  brought  upon  the  stage. 
The  victory,  which  for  a  few  centuries  secured  to  the  north  of 
Italy  the  possession  of  an  almost  absolute  independence,  was  the 
result  of  the  unanimous  efforts  of  a  sober,  frugal,  and  hardy  popu- 
latioo,  rather  than  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  individuals.  The 
oames  of  those  earliest  champions  of  freedom  or  of  their  popular 
leaders  have  hardly  been  transmitted  to  posterity ;  there  is  scarcely 
among  so  many  a  single  character  rising  above  the  level  of  the 
obscure  multitude.  The  people,  jealous  of  their  equality,  seem 
to  have  abolished  even  aristocracy  of  fame.  There  was  in  that 
epoch  no  hero,  but  a  nation  of  heroes.  Now,  nothing  is  more 
difficult  in  dramatic  poetry  than  the  personification  of  a  whole 
people.  Poetry  seems  to  cling  fondly  to  individualism.  The  chorus, 
eminently  a  republican  contrivance,  was  never  even  in  Athens  and 
Rome,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  ^schylus's  primitive  perform- 
ances, intended  to  be  the  Protagonist.  But  in  modern  ages  it 
has  been  altogether  suppressed  as  an  awkward  encumbrance,  at 
the  best  only  fit  to  sing  the  interludes.  Jack  Cade  or  Masaniello, 
or  any  other  most  abject  demagogue,  can  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  hero,  but  the  stage  can  be  no  throne  for  the  sovereign  people. 
Hence  Pellico  found  himself  obliged  to  throw  the  people  into  the 
back  ground,  and  to  bring  forward  ideal  heroes  whose  interests 
are  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  great  national  contest,  which 
thus  becomes  only  an  episode,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  novelist, 
in  order  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  Scotch  readers  on  a  French  sub- 
ject,introduces  his  own  Quintin  Durward  at  the  court  of  Louis  XI. 

Thus  **  Gismonda  da  Mendrisio,"  the  first  and  perhaps  the  best 
of  those  tragedies,  is  a  very  able  exhibition  of  a  lofty  female  cha- 
racter struggling  between  the  regrets  of  disregarded  love  and  the 
powerless  rage  of  vengeful  jealousy.     The  destruction  of  Milan 
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by  Frederic  Barbarossai  to  which  constant  allusion  is  made,  only 
appears  as  a  remote  and  not  very  essential  incident. 

'*  Leoniero  da  Dertona/'  a  sort  of  Christian  Brutus,  sacrificing 
his  own  son  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  national  cause,  bears  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Legnano  ;  and,  as  in  "  Gismonda/'  the  lieu- 
tenants or  messengers  of  Frederic  are  brought  in  to  remind  us  of 
that  noble  despot  whom  Pellico  would  have  done  better,  if  he  bad 
dared,  to  introduce  personally  to  our  acquaintance.  In  the 
"  Igiuia  d'  Asti"  we  perceive  some  attempts  at  giving  the  people 
voice  and  action.  The  madness  of  popular  factions  engross 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  drama,  and  the  gentle  contrast  of  private 
affections  seems  to  have  been  resorted  to  only  for  the  sake  of  a 
happy  diversion. 

We  never  heard  that  any  of  these  tragedies  were  brought  before 
the  notice  of  an  Italian  audience,  every  subject  connected  with 
national  history  being  diligently  proscribed  by  the  provident  cares 
of  the  Austro-Italian  police.  But  we  are  convinced  that  the 
common  classes  in  Italy  are  too  ignorant  of  the  annals  of  their 
country  to  be  able  to  understand  allusions  so  imperfectly  and  ob- 
scurely conveyed  to  their  minds,  and  as  the  chief  interest  of  those 
dramas  was  intended  to  lay  on  their  historical  importance,  and 
their  plans  are  otherwise  ill-digested,  and  the  style  languid  and 
neglected,  they  are  not  likely,  even  under  more  favourable  political 
circumstances,  to  be  ranked  by  the  side  of  that  favourite  ^^  Fran- 


cesca." 


We  have  also  two  tragedies  by  the  same  author  on  scriptural 
subjects :  "  Ester  d'  Engaddi*'  and  ^'  Erodiade."  This  last,  which 
an  Italian  might  be  tempted  to  call  *^  La  SauUessa"  is,  in  fact,  no- 
thing better  than  a  reproduction  of  the  '*  Saul"  of  Alfieri,  under 
a  female  attire, — a  lofty  and  originally  noble  and  righteous  soul 
brought  to  evil  by  the  violence  of  passion,  and  distracted  by  sleep- 
less remorse,  by  a  vague  and  powerless  longing  for  rehabilitation 
and  atonement.  It  is  perhaps  more  than  any  other  remarkable 
for  that  exaggeration  and  transport  which  pervades  every  page  of 
Pellico's  poetical  works,  strangely  contrasting  with  the  meek  and 
resigned  temper  of  the  author's  mind,  such  as  it  exhibits  itself  in 
his  *'  Prigioni,''  and  which  may  appear  incompatible  with  the  state 
of  weariness  and  debility  resulting  from  that  long  hour  of  torture, 
unless  it  is  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  that  feverish  dreami- 
ness by  which  a  morbid  imagination  re-acts  upon  an  exhausted 
frame,  and  is  almost  unconsciously  raised  into  a  sphere  of  pre- 
ternatural imagery  over  which  reason  has  no  control. 

"  Tommaso  Moro"  (Thomas  More),  is  the  last  of  Pellico's 
tragedies  that  has  reached  our  hands,  though  we  have  heard  *'  II 
Colombo"  mentioned  as  a  novel  performance  lately  received  with 
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applause  on  the  stage  at  Turin.  On  attempting  an  English 
subject  of  such  vital  importance,  Pellico,  as  may  well  be  ex- 
pected,  had  no  greater  object  in  view  than  to  bring  forward  new 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  Catholicism,  which  he  has  so 
warmly  espoused  •  Xbe  martyrdom  (as  he  calls  it)  of  the  chancellor 
of  Henry  VIII.  might  undoubtedly  suggest  a  few  happy  thoughts 
to  a  supporter  of  the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  But  the  classical  style  and  heroic  language  in  which  the 
tragedy  is  written  would,  to  say  the  least,  sound  strangely  to  Eng- 
lish ears,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  recognize  our  bluff 
Henry  and  his  ill-fated  mistress  in  the  staid  pompous  personages 
which  the  poet  has  entitled  to  bear  their  names.  '*  Tommaso  Moro" 
is,  to  our  judgment,  the  weakest  of  Pellico's  theatrical  productions. 
Niccolini  commenced  his  literary  career  several  years  earlier 
than  either  Pellico  or  Manzoni.  His  first  tragedies, ''  Polisseua," 
*' Medea,"  *'Edipo,"  '^InoeTemisto/'&c,  altogether  belong  to  the 
old  classical  school.  The  romantic  ideas  did  not  take  root  in  Tuscany 
so  rapidly  or  so  thoroughly  as  in  the  north  of  Italy,  where  a  greater 
proportion  of  Gothic  and  Lombard  blood  and  the  climate  itself 
seem  to  give  the  people  a  more  northern  cast  of  mind,  and  where 
in  consequence  the  German  taste  might  be  expected  to  meet  with 
a  more  favourable  reception.  His  reputation  however  was  estab- 
lished soon  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  by  his  "  Nabucco,"  an  alle- 
gorical drama,  in  which,  under  the  names  of  the  Assyrian  king, 
and  Vasti  his  mother,  Amiti  his  wife,  &c.,  the  poet  very  ably  pour- 
trayed  the  characters  of  Napoleon,  Letizia  Buonaparte,  Maria 
Louisa,  Francis  of  Austria,  and  all  the  greatest  actors  of  that 
fearful  drama  of  which  our  fathers  were  witnesses.  This  dramatic 
satire  obtained  a  great  popularity,  as  a  novelty,  in  and  out  of  Italy, 
As  a  tragedy  we  need  scarcely  mention  it,  not  only  because  the 
Italian  governments  have  banished  it  from  the  stage,  but  because 
it  could  not  appear  upon  it  with  success,  without  borrowing  its 
interest  from  occasional  circumstances. 

*^  Niccolini 's  master-piece  is  ''  Antonio  Foscarini/'  which, 
among  the  works  of  living  authors,  can  alone  dispute  the  palm  of 
popularity  against  Pellico's  *'  Francesca  da  Rimini."  A  few  years 
later  appeared  his  '  ^  Giovanni  da  Procida,"  the  first  instance  in  which 
an  Italian  has  attempted  to  give  his  own  version  of  an  event  on 
which  the  French  and  other  foreign  authors  had  thrown  perhaps 
more  odium  than  could  be  consistent  with  justice  and  truth.  After 
an  interval  of  several  years,  during  which  the  author  was  busy  at 
his  ''  History  of  the  House  of  Swabia,"  he  published  his  ^'  Ros- 
monda  d'  Ingbilterra,"  and  is  now  preparing,  what  is  by  his 
firiends  considered  his  noblest  performance, — "  Gregorio  VII." 
"  Foscarini"  is  a  Venetian  subject,  and  belongs  to  that  dark 
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and  bloody  period  of  history,  when  the  Republic,  encompassed 
all  round  by  its  continental  territories,  and  closely  pressed  by  the 
grasping  and  perfidious  policy  of  Spain,  found  itself  obliged  to 
provide  for  its  security  by  that  deplorable  system  of  suspicion 
and  espionage,  which  branded  the  name  of  Venice  with  eternal 
infamy,  and  which  has  been  rather  undiscerningly  applied  to  the 
remotest  ages  of  her  unsullied  glories,  and  even  to  those  last 
times  of  dotage  and  torpor  which  preceded  her  final  downfal. 

"  Foscarini"  is  indeed  a  tragedy  of  terrors.  The  timid  and 
care-worn  tenderness  of  Teresa  Contarini,  the  lofty  and  daring 
devotion  of  her  ill-fated  lover,  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  diver- 
sion from  the  gloomy  impression  operated  on  our  minds  by  the 
appalling  though  evidently  exaggerated  portraiture  of  those  tre- 
mendous inquisitors.  Loredano,  to  whom  Niccolini  knew  how  to 
give  a  horrid  beauty,  new  even  after  the  Philip  and  Cosmo  of 
Alfieri,  seems  with  his  gigantic  figure  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
stage  ;  his  voice  rises  like  a  death-knell  above  the  murmur  of  the 
trembling  multitude, — he  stands  alone,  secure  on  the  long  habit 
of  undisputed  power,  a  type  of  fearless,  unrelenting,  sublime 
despotism ! 

'*  Giovanni  da  Procida"  was  perhaps  intended  as  a  counterpart 
to  the  preceding  tragedy.  The  just  hatred  and  formidable  ven- 
geance cherished  for  seventeen  years  with  all  the  fondness  of  a 
first  love,  and  treasured  up  in  the  heart  of  the  promoter  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  could  hardly  be  felt  with  sufficient  depth  and 
intensity  by  any  dramatist  born  out  of  Italy.  The  extent  to 
which  personal  resentment,  in  less  enlightened  ages,  was  carried 
by  the  glowing  hearts  of  that  southern  people, — and  of  which  the 
traces  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  wildest  districts  of  Sicily, 
Calabria  and  Corsica, — directed,  as  it  was  in  this  instance,  to 
the  vindication  of  national  rights,  and  sanctified  by  feelings  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty,  was  an  eminently  Italian  subject,  and 
could  not  fail  to  find  an  echo  in  several  millions  of  hearts, 
which  only  want  sufficient  courage  or  unanimity  to  emulate  the 
bloody  execution  of  their  Sicilian  ancestors,  or  perhaps  only 
"  bide  their  time.''  The  Austrian  ambassador  seemed  at  least 
to  think  so,  when,  after  the  first  recital  of  Niccolini's  tragedy,  and 
its  astonishing  success  before  a  Florentine  audience,  he  obtained, 
by  his  warmest  remonstrances,  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
the  suppression  of  that  dangerous  piece,  and  replied  to  those 
who  affected  to  be  surprised  at  his  dislike  for  a  drama,  whose 
ostensible  aim  was  to  cure  the  Italians  of  their  Gallomania,  that 
''  however  the  direction  seemed  meant  for  France,  the  letter  was 
evidently  intended  for  Austria."  (La  soprascritta  ^  pei  Fran- 
cesi,  ma  la  lettera  viene  a  noi.) 
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The  delineation  of  Procida's  character,  by  which  the  Italian 
tragedy  appears  to  us  vastly  superior  to  all  that  has  been  done  on 
the  same  subject  in  France  or  England,  not  excluding  even  the 
two  contemporary  dramas  lately  exhibited  on  our  metropolitan 
stages,  is  however  the  principal — perhaps  the  only  merit  of  Nicco- 
lini's   work.     The  love  romance  which,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  has 
deemed  it  expedient  to  attach  to  the  main  catastrophe,  is  both 
complicated  and  uninteresting.    Niccolini  is,  like  Mauzoni,  rather 
a  poet  than  a  dramatist.     His  plots,  with  the  exception  of  Fos- 
carini,  are  invariably  bad ;  even  in  his  juvenile  Greek  imitations, 
when  he  was  yet  a  votary  of  classical  superstitions,  Niccolini  de- 
parted from  that  chaste  and  severe  simplicity  with  which  Alfieri 
had  characterized  the  modern  Italian  theatre.     When,  in  progress 
of  time,  he  partly  entered  into  the  romantic  views,  and,  choosing 
his   themes   from  Venice  or  Sicily,   allowed  himself  more  ease 
and  latitude  in  the  arrangement  of  his  five  acts,  he  felt  as  a  pri- 
soner who,  in  the  first  trance  of  his  unexpected  release,  seems 
hardly  to  know  what  to  do  with  himself.     There  are  scenes  in 
his  plays,  and  even  whole  acts,  which  seem  introduced  merely 
with  a  view  to  lead  the  poet  to  a  display  of  fine  sentiments  in 
some  favourite  speech,  or  to  cover  a  blank  which  his  ingenuity 
was  otherwise  at  a  loss  how  to  fill  up.     All  such  imperfections 
however  are  happily  mantled  in  a  rich,  flowing  drapery  of  emi- 
nently lyrical,  rather  more  than  dramatic  style,  and  by  frequent 
flashes  of  that  theatrical  sublimity  which  the  French  consider  as 
the  characteristic  gift  of  Corneille's  genius.     It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  many  of  those  dazzling  passages  have  power  to  fas- 
cinate the  imagination  ere  reason  is  consulted  as  to  their  appro- 
priateness and  opportunity.     When  Teresa  in  her  fatal   inter- 
course with  her  lover,  apologising  for  her  involuntary  breach  of 
faith,   dwells  with  a  heart-rending  picture  on  the  long  mental 
torture  by  which  she  was  led  to  her  abhorred  nuptials,  Antonio 
Foscarini  interrupts  her  with  this  rather  convenient  than  orthodox 
doctrine.* 


i€ 


No  more  !  drive  not  my  aching  brain  to  madness  ! 
No  vows  are  binding  which  the  heart  disowns  : 
A  hasty  word  wrung  from  the  victim's  lips 
Is  not  so  rashly  registered  in  heaven. 
God's  angel  writes  it  not :  or  if  'tis  done, 
His  tears  efface  it  from  the  eternal  pages." 

•  "  Taci,  divien  furore 
La  sofferenza  mia ;  Ma  che  ?  doveri 
La  vittima  non  ha  ;  i'angei  di  Dio 
Qaella  parola  che  non  vien  dal  core 
Nel  SDO  libro  non  scrive  o  scritta  appena 
La  cancella  col  pianto." 
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This  is  evidently  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Miss  Martineau, 
who  considers  her  sex  absolved  from  all  obedience  to  laws  made 
simply  by  ourselves. 

Loredano,  disturbed  in  the  administration  of  his  inquisitorial 
justice  by  the  loud  cries  of  a  popular  tumult,  seeing  his  less  firm 
colleague  start  up  with  an  involuntary  fit  of  sudden  panic,  strikes 
his  hand  on  the  table,  proudly  exclaiming* — 

"  I  shall  not 
Rise  from  my  seat ;  not  I : — e'en  thus  my  fate 
rU  meet !  eternal  shame  on  him  who  dares  not 
Die  seated  as  I  am.** 

Again,  when  Foscarini,  having  heard  his  sentence,  in  those  last 
moments  in  which  *'  the  sunset  of  life  gives  him  mystical  lore/'  is 
made  to  prophesy  the  last  day  of  Venice,  alluding  to  the  in- 
glorious fate  it  was  to  meet  in  our  days  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon, 
Loredano  interrupts  him  with  a  bitter  smile,  turning  to  his  col- 
leaguesf — 

'*  Near  his  end,  bis  mind  is  clouded 
By  the  shadows  of  death. — Here  man  may  die, — 
Venice  is  everlasting. 

FOSCARINI. 

God  alone 
Is  everlasting.** 

These  sudden  sallies  of  genius,  which  suffer  severely  from 
translation,  and  still  more  from  being  abstracted  from  their  re- 
spective place,  are  evidently  of  the  school  of  Alfieri;  but  could 
without  any  great  effort  be  translated  into  a  less  heroic  and  more 
human  style.  But  it  is  precisely  this  constant  aiming  at  an 
artificial  sublimity,  this  fondness  for  lofty,  pithy  laconisms,  this 
pompous  rhetorical  display,  which  gives  the  Italian  classical  style 
a  stiffness,  a  turgidness,  a  bombast,  repugnant  to  our  reason  and 
most  fatal  to  all  stage  effect  as  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
nature. 

This  style  into  which  the  Italians  have  been  led  by  their 
worship  of  the  Greek  stage,  and  by  their  long  dealing  in  heroic 
subjects  from  Greece  and  Rome — where,  on  account  of  our  im- 
perfect knowledge,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  an  ideal  represen- 

*  *'  lo  no,  lion  sorgo 
Dal  tribunal,  !o  premo  : — Infamia  eterna 
A  cbi  non  muor  seduto !" 

t  Loredano. 

"  £i  presso  a  inorte 
Delira  gia — qui  i'  uoreo  sol  peri  see 
La  repubblica  e  eterna.'' 

FOSCARINI. 

"  Eteroo  Iddio  P' 
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tation,  or  with  a  reproduction  of  what  the  ancients  themselves 
left  us  in  their  writings  or  in  their  works  of  art — becomes  utterly 
intolerable  when  adopted  as  the  every-day  language  of  personages 
whose  life  can  be  nearly  identified  with  ours.  Thus,  however  a 
queue  or  a  three-cornered  hat  may  be  thought  unbecoming  in  a 
work  of  sculpture,  we  would  rather  never  set  our  eyes  on  a  statue 
of  Washington  again^  than  see  the  American  patriot  seated,  in  a 
Jove-like  attitude,  on  a  curule  chair  and  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  Caesar  or  Brutus. 

These  habitual,  and  as  it  were  legalized  anachronisms  of  lan- 
guage^ bring  with  them,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  corre- 
sponding violation  of  local  usages,  manners  and  feelings,  and  an 
unavoidable  breach  of  all  illusion.  As  in  the  ancient  Italian 
extemporary  comedies  the  actors  were  always  Pant  alone,  Flo^ 
rindoj  Rosaura,  etc,  and  the  scene  always  '^  in  una  cittd  d'ltalia,*' 
so  in  a  classical  tragedy  the  personages  ought  to  have  no  name, 
but  should  be  uniformly  called  "  II  tiranno,  I'amoroso,  la  prima 
donna,  etc.,"  and  the  scene  lay  in  any  age  or  country,  any  where,  in 
space.  These  remarks  especially  apply  to  the  most  recent  of 
Niccolini's  tragedies,  '^La  Rosmonda,"  of  which  we  must  say,  as 
of  Pellico's  last  performance,  that  we  like  it  less  than  any  other 
of  the  set. 

'*  Fair  Rosamond" — one  of  the  sweetest,  one  of  the  bloodiest 
episodes  in  the  romance  of  our  national  history — has  more  than 
once  appeared  on  the  stage  in  this  country.  An  Italian  poet  is 
quite  welcome  to  our  English  subjects,  by  the  same  reason  that 
our  own  poets  and  novelists  make  free  (and  a  very  sad  work  they 
generally  make  of  it)  with  subjects  taken  from  the  inexhaustible 
sources  of  Italian  history.  But  the  difficulty  of  describing  times 
essentially  belonging  to,  yet  divided  by  an  interval  of  centuries 
from  our  era,  must  be  considerably  increased  by  those  slight  and 
vague,  but  not  less  indelible  features  by  which,  owing  to  ancient 
traditions,  to  the  influence  of  language,  climate,  and  political  in- 
stitutions, every  one  of  the  European  families  is  individually 
characterized. 

It  is  indeed  the  gift  of  supereminent  genius  so  to  copy  from 
nature  as  to  give  us  portraits  that  will  equally  hold  true  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  and  thus  Shakspeare's  Juliet  is  perhaps  equally 
English  and  Italian.  But  it  more  generally  happens  that  the 
author's  soul  is  transfused  in  the  character  of  his  hero,  and  in 
that  case  the  portrait  may  be  perfectly  true  to  nature,  notwith- 
standing a  manifest  violation  of  local  vraisemblance.  Thus  it 
has  been  justly  remarked  that  Schiller's  Marquis  of  Posa  is 
rather  a  German  than  Spanish  hero :  but  Niccolini's  "  Rosmonda" 
is  neither  Italian  nor  English — is  neither  modern  nor  ancient : 
it  is  a  mere  abstraction,  a  something  chimerical,  conventional. 
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unnatural.  There  is  not  a  phrase,  not  a  word^  that  we  could  for  a 
moment  imagine  to  have  been  spoken  at  the  court  of  Henry  1 1., 
or  in  the  solitude  of  Woodstock.  Eleanor  of  Guienne  is  much 
more  like  Medea  than  the  accomplished,  though  rather  gallantly 
inclined  princess,  that  we  know  her  to  have  been.  Tebaldo,  an 
Anglo-Norman  knight,  has  no  more  courtesy  of  manner  than 
the  vilest  cut-throat.  Walter  and  Edmund  de  Clifford,  who 
repair  to  Oxford  to  pay  their  homage  to  their  liege  sovereign, 
speak  to  him  in  a  language  that  would  not  ill  suit  a  Virginius 
or  an  Icilius.  Now  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  a  princess  of 
Aquitaine  may  be  as  profligate,  as  jealous  and  vindictive  as  a 
queen  of  Colchis;  but  could  a  Christian  princess,  on  her  first 
acquaintance  with  an  English  noble,  her  husband's  favourite, 
make  use  of  such  plain  expressions  as  these  ? 

*  **  Pity  or  fear 
Were  never  known  to  me  :  revengeful  pride 
And  thirst  for  blood  alone  rage  in  ray  breast. — 
Dost  see  ?  this  dagger  was  Aladdin's  gift, 
He  who  alone  could  love,  for  whom  my  fame, 
My  throne  I  fain  would  lose. — The  Norman  heart 
Is  cold,  inconstant. — This  my  hand,  Tebaldo, 
Knows  how  to  strike :  whoever  dare  usurps 
My  Henry's  heart,  one  instant  shall  not  live." 

The  noble  queen  does  not  fail  to  make  her  word  good  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  act  by  stabbing  her  fair  rival  with  her  own  hand, 
with  a  fiend-like  refinement  of  cruelty ! 

In  the  like  manner  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  English  peers 
were  wont  to  stand  up  for  their  rights  and  privileges  with  daring 
independence,  and  speak  their  mind  very  freely  before  the  throne ; 
but  they  were  at  least  so  polite  as  to  head  their  speeches  by  a 
"  May  it  please  your  majesty,"  or  by  some  other  similar  forms  of 
conventional  etiquette.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  tribune- 
like invectives  by  which  Henry  II.  is  attacked  by  his  vassal,  Wal- 
ter de  Clifford,  before  the  assembly  of  his  barons? 

*'  t  HENRY   II. 

'*  Who'rt  thou  ?     Why  dost  thou  hide  thy  shield, 
Under  those  sable  veils  ? 

•  *'  Pieta,  paura ! 
lo  mai  non  le  coiiobbi  e  questo  core 
Batle  sol  per  V  orgoglio  o  pel  delitto. 
Vedi  .  .  .  e  ii  pugnale  che  Aladin  mi  diede, 
Aladin  che  mi  costa  e  regno  e  faroa 
Ma  seppe  amarmi.    II  vil  Normando  ba  gelida 
Alma  incostante,  io  so  ferir,  Tebaldo, 
Ne  un  solo  istante  palpitar  protrebbe  ^ 

Quel  cor  che  osava  d'  usurparmi  Arrigo. 

t  ''arrigo. 
O  tu  chi  sei,  cai  bruno  velo  asconde 
V  impresa  dello  scudo  ? 
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WALTER  D£  CLIFFORD. 

Alas !  no  less 
Dark  is  the  glory  of  my  outraged  name ; 
Nor  sball  this  shield  shine  in  the  sun  again 
Till  full  revenge  has  washed  its  stain  with  blood. 

HENRY. 

Kneel'st  thou  not>  haughty  vassal,  to  thy  king. 
Nor  vowest  fealty  to  thy  sovereign  liege  ? 

WALTER  DE  CLIFFORD. 

Dost  thou  then  render  justice  to  thy  vassal? 

HENRY. 

Wbo'rt  thou  ?  I  know  thee  not — 

WALTER  DE  CLIFFORD. 

The  fault  is  thine. 

HENRY. 

So  bold  in  thine  old  age  ! 

WAf^TER  DE  CLIFFORD. 

With  closing  life. 
True  liberty  draws  nigh. 

The  whole  play  is  written  after  these  views,  and,  as  it  is^  we 
cannot  help  expressing  our  wish  that  Niccolini  should  betake  him- 
self to  his  Greek  and  Roman  subjects,  or  lay  his  scene  in  ancient 
Egjpt^  Bactria  or  Babylon,  at  the  court  of  some  imaginary  king^ 
and  crowd  his  stage  with  pattern  heroes  with  soft  sounding  names^ 
after  the  fashion  of  Metastasio,  for  such  are  hitherto  the  result  to 
which  the  classicists  have  been  led ;  either  to  dress  the  heroes  of 
heroic  Greece  in  court  garb  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  Racine 
has  done,  or  to  clothe  Christian  knights  and  ladies  of  modern  times 
in  the  Roman  mantle,  according  to  the  models  of  Al fieri. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  Alfieri  ought  to  have  been  the  last  of  clas- 

GUALTl£nO. 

Ah !  d'  esso  al  pari 
La  gloria  del  niio  sangue  c  fatia  oscara; 
Ne  posera  su  queste  insegne  il  sole 
Se  pria  non  splende  suUa  mia  vendetta. 

ABRXGO. 

Non  ti  prostri  al  niio  soglio,  e  al  re  proineUi 
Come  gli  ahri  vassalli  aita  e  fede  ? 

ODALTIERO. 

Bendimi  pria  giustizia. 

ARnZGO. 

Oh  ciel !  chi  sei  ? 
Non  ti  conosco. 

OUATIEBO. 

£d  d  taa  colpa. 

ARRIGO. 

Audace 
Cosi  nella  vecchiezsa  t 

t  GUALTIERO. 

£  allor  vicina 
La  vera  liberU." 

Vol.  xzvii.  NO.  liil  j> 
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sics  in  Italy,  aDd  none  of  his  successors  who  dares  not  or  knows 
not  how  to  open  a  new  way  for  himself  can  have  any  chance  of 
sending  his  name  down  to  a  remote  posterity.  Among  the  poets 
who,  like  Niccolini,  write  after  this  false  •*  medio  tutissimus"  prin- 
ciple,  the  most  distinguished  is  Carlo  Marenco  da  Ceva,  whose 
"Buondelmonte"  and  **  Corso  Donati"  have  several  years  been  in 
possession  of  the  stage.  He  is  said  to  have  lately  obtained  universal 
applause  by  his  two  recent  tragedies  :  ''Berengario  Augusto"  and 
^'  Cecilia  di  Baone."  But  the  cheers  of  an  excited  audience  are  by 
no  means  the  test  by  which  dramatic  productions  can  secure  the 
more  calm  and  unimpassioned  approbation  of  criticism;  Niccolini 
at  Florence  has  been  often  carried  home  in  triumph,  after  the  per- 
formance of  that  very  *'  Rosmonda"  which  has  since  fallen  into 
the  most  complete  insignificance. 

The  first  of  Marenco's  tragedies,  "  Berengarius  I.,**  is  an  emi- 
nently Italian,  eminently  dramatic  subject.  The  name  of  that 
first  of  Italian  kings^  of  him  who  after  the  demolition  of  the  edifice 
of  Charlemagne^  was  by  the  unanimous  acclamations  of  the  Italian 
nation  raised  to  a  throne  which  had  hitherto  been  only  occupied 
by  foreigners,  and  the  rest  of  whose  life  was  wasted  in  long  manly 
struggles  against  rebellions  feudalism,  stands  alone  in  that  age  of 
darkest  barbarism^  the  tenth  century,  as  that  of  a  virtuous  and 
magnanimous  monarch.  But  the  Berengarius  of  Signor  Marenco 
appears  as  a  weak,  irresolute  ruler;  gifted  indeed  with  all  the  inex- 
haustible clemency  and  bonhommie  of  Metastasio's  Titus,  but  with- 
out being  actuated  by  the  same  tender  and  generous  feelings,  he 
is  represented  as  beset  by  traitors  and  assassins  as  closely  as  Louis 
Philippe  in  our  days,  pardoning  them  with  a  forbearance  equal  to 
their  perseverance,  till  at  last  he  falls  by  their  hand,  a  victim  of 
his  improvidence  and  imbecility. 

Another  no  less  noble  and  interesting  subject  has  been  marred 
by  Signor  Briano  at  Turin,  in  his  "  Pier  delle  Vigne."  This  able 
and  accomplished  chancellor  of  Frederic  IL,  the  ornament  and 
pride  of  the  most  refined  court  of  Europe,  the  Mecaenas  of  the 
Swabian  Augustus,  himself  a  poet  and  the  warmest  patron  of 
Italian  poetry  in  its  infancy,  had  his  name  registered  in  that  great 
book  of  records  for  the  middle  ages,  the  poem  of  Dante.  Out  of 
that  touching  episode,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  awful  mystery 
that  hangs  on  the  fate  of  the  fallen  favourite,  and  giving  us  a  por- 
trait of  that  just  and  generous,  though  irascible  and  impetuous 
monarch,  on  whose  memory  the  death  of  his  chancellor  stands  as 
the  sole  indelible  stain,  the  poet  had  the  materials  for  a  drama 
of  unequalled  interest.  But  he  must  needs  give  the  Swabian 
all  the  dark  tints  of  a  tiranno ;  he  neglects  all  the  sources  of  ac- 
cessory interest;  which  he  might  have  derived  from  the  great  na- 
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tiooal  ccHitesU  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelioes,  from  the  Emperor's 
quarrels  with  Rome,  and  causes  his  hero  to  fall  a  victim  to  a  paltry 
court  intrigue  in  the  Mazarin  or  Alberoni  style. 

Another  tragedy  after  the  pattern  of  Alfieri  has  been  lately  per- 
formed at  Genoa,  on  a  Genoese  subject,  entitled  "  La  Famiglia 
Lercari."  The  doge  GiovambattistaLercari,  after  having  rendered 
signal  services  to  the  republic,  is  deposed  by  a  faction  of  his  adver- 
saries, who;  bent  on  his  utter  destruction,  are  deliberating  how  to 
condemn  him  to  an  ignominious  death.  Stefano,  his  son,  one  of  the 
senators,  moved  by  just  indignation,  draws  his  sword  in  the  council 
ball  and  strikes  one  of  his  father's  accusers,  and  is  accordingly  in- 
volved in  his  fate.  To  this  main  catastrophe  a  love  story  has  been 
rather  awkwardly  added  by  the  poet,  but  not  perhaps  with  the  best 
judgment,  nor,  we  are  afraid,  notwithstanding  the  suffrage  of  his 
townsmen,  with  the  happiest  success. 

Still  there  are  especially  at  Milan,  Turin  and  Naples,  not  a 
few  young  dramatists  who  would  fain  abandon  a  superannuated 
school  and  venture  on  a  new  arena,  and  are  endeavouring  by  diffe- 
rent attempts  to  rebuild  the  national  drama  upon  new  principles. 

In  the  first  place  they  have  generally  abolished  the  name  of 
tragedy  and  call  their  productions  dramtni,  as  if  afraid  of  entering 
into  compeUtiou  with  the  great  tyrant  Alfieri,  to  whom  the  so- 
called  iragedia  seems  exclusively  to  belong.  Then  the  greatest 
number  of  these  dramas  are  in  prose,  by  which  their  authors  seem 
to  despair  of  bending  the  lofty,  heroic  Italian  blank  verse  to  the 
multifarious  purposes  of  a  language  of  life.  In  fine  they  are  all 
called  historical,  though  several  of  them  are  far  from  being  strictly 
so,  and  this  is  in  consequence  of  a  want  universally  felt  through- 
out the  country,  and  which  is  manifested  in  every  other  branch  of 
literature,  that  of  illustrating  the  national  history.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  those  tragediea  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
as  beloBging  to  the  old  classical  school,  are,  in  compliance  with 
tbis  new  national  spirit,  by  their  titles  at  least,  essentially  Italian. 

One  of  the  most  successful  productions  in  tbe  new  style  is  '*  Lo- 
reazino  dei  Medici"  by  Giuseppe  Revere,  which  has  acquired  a 
much  wider  popularity  than  the  *'  Duca  Alessandro  dei  Medici'^ 
by  A.  Gkiglioni,  a  contemporaneous  performance.  All  that  could 
contribute  to  represent  Florence  and  Tuscany  in  that  first  stage 
of  enthralmeut,  all  that  could  depict  that  active,  reckless,  sinful 
Italian  life  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  the  court  to  the  lowest 
populace,  has  been  very  cleverly  compressed  within  the  narrow 
cooipttss  of  five  acts,  and  though  we  have  met  now  and  then  some 
rather  objectionable  sallies  of  juvenile  extravagance,  we  believe 
that  more  original  talent  is  displayed,  and  a  more  successful  spe- 
ciflva  of  true  historical  representation  is  to  be  had,  in  this  than  in 
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any  of  the  works  we  have  mentioned.    The  author  was  not  perhaps 
very  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  and  even  after  all  the 
eflForts  of  Alfieri  in  his  poein  '*  L'Etruria  Vendicata,"  the  vile  and 
profligate  Lorenzino  will  make  but  a  poor  figure  by  the  side  of 
Brutus  or  William  Tell,  notwithstanding  the  plenary  indulgence  he 
won  by  his  meritorious  tyrannicide.     Another  drama  on  a  similar 
subject  has  been  published  at  Milan  by  Felice  Turotti — **  II 
Conte  Anguissola/'  or  the  death  of  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  the  son  of 
Pope  Paul  III.,  whose  long  career  of  crime  and  ignominy  was 
finally  put  an  end  to  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobility  of  Placentia, 
headed  by  Anguissola,  the  protagonist  of  the  drama.     We  have 
another  and  a  more  recent  performance  by  the  same  author^^'La 
Beatrice  Tenda/'  which  is  however  very  far  from  superseding  a 
tragedy  on  the  same  subject  published  in  1827  by  Carlo  Tedaldi 
Tores. 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  work  of  Giacinto  Battaglia, 
'^  Luisa  Strozzi/'  printed  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  far  more 
than  in  either  of  the  two  crude  productions  of  this  young  candidate 
for  public  suffrage.  The  author,  who  by  a  few  very  able  articles 
in  the  "  Rivista  Europea,"  has  given  the  analysis  of  the  best 
dramas  of  the  German  and  English  stages,  and  together  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Milanese  writers,  has  ever  been  en- 
deavouring to  fix  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  on  the  beauties 
of  Shakspeare,  seems  now  finally  determined  to  give  by  bis  own 
example  the  practice  of  what  he  had  hitherto  exposed  as  his  theory 
of  the  drama. 

He  made  choice  of  a  highly  patriotic  subject,  and  seems  to  have 
derived  from  it  a  better  advantage  than  professor  Rosini  in  bis 
historical  drama.  The  character  of  the  fair  and  unfortunate  pro- 
tagonist is  drawn  with  truth  and  spirit,  and  the  action  proceeds 
with  sufficient  animation  and  warmth,  though  the  naturally  calm 
and  sober  mind  of  the  author,  and  his  eager  desire  of  clinging  fast 
to  historical  truth,  seems  to  have  kept  his  fancy  under  a  painful 
constraint.  We  know  that  this  will  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the 
subject  itself,  as  it  is  said  to  be  always  the  case  in  every  drama 
in  which  the  subject  is  chosen  from  the  annals  of  modern  ages ; 
where  the  poet's  fancy  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily  cramped  and 
the  work  of  imagination  considerably  injured  by  the  contrast  of 
glaring  historical  truth. 

This  is  however  one  of  thie  many  points  of  controversy  between 
the  classics  and  the  romantics  on  which  we  shall  not  venture  to 
pronounce — whether  indeed  poetry  essentially  delights  in  mystery 
and  obscurity — whether  subjects  drawn  from  the  formless  mate- 
rials of  a  cloud-hidden  antiquity  are  always  preferable  to  such  as 
have  received  through  the  diligence  of  modern  annalists  a  full  day- 
light matter-of-fact  notoriety — whether  nature  is  only  to  be  sur- 
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prised  within  the  inmost  recesses  of  fabulous  tradition,  or  whether 
by  being  laid  bare  before  the  artist  it  may  notofFer  better  grounds 
for  a  faithful  and  spirited  imitation — whether  a  drama  is  to  be  a 
grand  tableau  of  ideal  heads,  or  rather  a  set  of  well-drawn  por- 
traits : — whether,  in  short,  truth  in  itself  can  be  poetically  beautiful, 
when  history  has  necessarily  been  stripped  of  all  the  prestige  of 
fiction  f 

We  find  in  some  of  the  Italian  periodicals  the  titles  of  several 
other  historical  dramas  in  the  same  style,  which,  through  the  re- 
missness of  our  booksellers,  have  not  yet  reached  our  hands. 

Enough  however,  we  hope,  has  been  said,  to  prove  that  the 
Italian  stage,  although  far  from  being  in  a  flourishing  state,  is  not 
yet  absolutely  dead. 

But  it  is  not  in  Italy  alone  that  the  drama  can  be  said  to  have 
reached  a  period  of  languor  and  decline.  We  know  not  of  any 
living  dramatist  of  renown  who  may  be  thought  worthy  of  occu* 
pying  the  German  stage  since  it  has  been  vacated  by  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  England  has  indeed  every  month  a  fresh  supply  of  tra- 
gedies written  in  every  style  and  on  every  subject.  Every  month 
the  Examiner,  the  Athenaeum  and  the  monthly  magazines  labour 
to  raise  to  the  stars  some  of  Bulwer's  or  Leigh  Hunt's  or  Sheridan 
Knowles's  new  dramas.  But  a  little  while,  and  the  great,  asto- 
nishing performance  is  no  more  heard  of  than  the  withered  leaves 
of  the  last  season.  The  advantages  of  our  social  arrangements, 
which  have  made  a  lucrous  business  of  the  works  of  genius,  have 
produced  a  mart  of  poetry.  The  sacred  fire  of  inspiration,  the 
fatidical  enthusiasm  of  poetical  rapture,  now  comes  at  the  poet's 
bidding,  and  the  Muse  waits  upon  him  at  every  moment's  notice 
with  the  punctuality  of  a  faithful  handmaid.  He  who  can  write  a 
poem,  can  print  a  set  of  poems;  he  who  begins  with  one  drama  is 
sure  to  go  on  for  a  score;  every  new  volume  comes  out  with  the  re- 
gularity of  a  newspaper,  made  to  match  the  others  in  size,  in  order 
and  frame.  It  is  a  literature  of  cast  and  mould,  each  book  resem- 
bling its  fellows,  even  as  a  penny  is  like  all  other  pence.  If  an 
author  is  to  have  no  higher  object  in  view  than  what  he  can  receive 
from  the  manager  or  the  publisher,  nothing  certainly  is  more  desi- 
rable than  such  a  state  of  things ;  but  if  he  is  to  look  at  all  to  the 
real  advantage  of  the  dramatic  art,  to  the  improvement  of  public 
taste,  and  is  to  lay  his  hopes  for  a  worthy  reward  in  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  his  age  and  the  lasting  favour  of  posterity,  we 
think  that  there  has  scarcely  appeared  a  tragedy  in  Europe  during 
the  last  twenty  years  that  has  any  chance  of  outliving  the  timid 
and  frail  and  yet  the  heart-moving  and  soul-subduing  "  Francesca 
da  Rimini,'' 
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Some  men  are  born  for  slavery,  and  others  for  liberty,  says  the 
ancient  philosopher.  This  opinion  will  cease  to  appear  para- 
doxicaU  if  it  be  considered  as  an  observation  made  d  posteriori, 
rather  than  as  a  principle  laid  down  d  priori.  If,  indeed,  only  a 
slight  variation  be  made  in  the  phrase,  it  will  then  be  altogether 
borne  out  by  facts ;  as,  for  instance,  should  it  be  said  that  a  man 
may  be  a  slave  under  a  free  government,  and  reversely,  that  he 
may  be  free  under  a  despotic,  absolute,  or  even  tyrannical  rule. 
Even  this,  however,  may  still  seem  paradoxical  in  our  age,  when 
man's  freedom  is  viewed  as  a  thing  identical  with  liberal  insti- 
tutions, and  is  supposed  to  be  secured  as  soon  as  such  institutions 
are  obtained.  Although,  however,  no  two  things  ever  more 
essentially  differed  from  each  other,  still  this  delusion  has  spread 
so  generally,  that  philosophers  and  statesmen,  and  crowned 
heads,  are  bewildered  by  it.  The  universal  fallacy  lies  in  this — 
that  it  is  assumed  to  be  enough  to  unfetter  man*s  hands  and  feet, 
in  order  to  render  him  free.  Thus,  however,  a  more  galling 
slavery  is  often  substituted,  by  which  the  head  and  heart  are 
bound  with  chains  of  iron  immeasurably  more  heavy.  The  ordi- 
nary mode  of  proceeding  should  be  reversed.  First  secure  to 
men  their  internal  liberty,  that  of  their  hearts  and  heads,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  purifying  the  one  from  bad  passions  and 
low  ambition,  and  by  chasing  ignorance  from  the  other.  Then, 
and  only  then,  can  external  liberty  be  acquired  and  fixed  on  a 
foundation  of  rock,  against  which  the  powers  of  time  shall  not 
prevail.  Internal  liberty  is  the  substance;  external  liberty  is  the 
shadow  of  it :  the  one  is  an  eternal  thing  looking  through  time ; 
the  other  a  meteor  of  to-day,  and  of  no  more. 

It  was  in  conformity  with  this  principle  that  the  enlightened 
individual,  with  whose  manuscript  we  have  been  favoured,  said  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  when  the  latter  wished  to  give  a  consti- 
tution to  his  subjects :  '^  Sire,  first  teach  your  people  to  know 
what  is  right,  and  inspire  them  with  reverence  for  it,  and  then  a 
constitution  will  start  up  of  itself  into  existence."  But  the  well 
meaning  Alexander  was  himself  not  internally  free,  and  was 
consequently  incapable  of  persevering  for  three  days  together  in 
one  resolution ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  neither  the  ap^ 
prehension  of  right,  nor  a  constitution,  has  in  reality  made  its 
appearance  in  his  dominions ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  constitution 
on  parchment  only  has  started  into  existence,  but  never  went 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  cabinet. 
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Bat  our  author  himself  exhibits  the  best  living  proof  of  the 
foregoing  remarks.  He  lived  under  two  tyrannical  governments, 
those  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  under  two  despotic  ones,  those  of 
Catherine  and  Alexander;  yet,  though  he  filled  high  official 
situations,  being  admiral  at  one  time,  and  at  another  a  minister  of 
state  for  several  years  under  the  reign  of  the  last-named  Eroperori 
he  ever  remained  free.  He  left  Russia  for  France  in  1819)  and 
finally  settled  in  England.  We  understand  his  residence  is  at 
Brighton,  where,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  internal  liberty,  he  has 
at  length  succeeded  in  adding  the  transitory  advantages  of  ex- 
ternal freedom.  Had  he  never  possessed  in  reality  the  former, 
he  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  latter  in  1832,  when  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  issued  an  ukase,  recalling  to  their  country  all 
Russians  residing  abroad,  on  pain  of  losing  their  property*  But 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  although  he  is  powerful  enough  to  reduce 
whole  nations  under  his  rule,  has  been  unable,  with  all  his  power, 
to  bind  a  single  fibre  of  a  free  man's  heart ;  and  Admiral  Chicha- 
goff  preferred  his  freedom  to  his  fine  estates,  and  is  not  the  less 
contented  in  his  cottage  at  Brighton,  which,  if  viewed  from  the 
moon,  would  appear  of  as  much  importance  as  the  vast  dominions 
of  the  Emperor. 

We  shall  yet  mention  one  incident  of  our  author's  life.  His 
name  belongs  to  history,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  in 
1812  defended  the  passage  of  the  Berezina  against  Napoleon, 
though  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  latter  from  crossing  the 
river.  But  how  did  he  fail  i  Though  much  has  been  published 
on  this  question,  no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  given ;  and 
the  Russians,  growing  impatient,  resorted  to  a  jest,  and  affirmed 
that  the  Admiral  was  unsuccessful  because  the  wind  was  contrary. 
It  would  be  better  to  ask  why  the  Russians,  though  equal  in 
numbers,  were  defeated  in  every  battle  fought  during  that  por- 
tentous campaign  ?  When  this  question  shall  have  been  answered, 
it  will  be  easy  to  resolve  the  other,  namely,  why  the  Admiral, 
with  12,000  troops,  could  not  beat  Napoleon?  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  but  just  to  remark,  that  according  to  the  confession  of 
the  French  themselves,  he  alone  performed  his  duty  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  had  the  other  commanding  officers  done  as  much. 
Napoleon  would  have  been  captured  with  his  whole  army.  Here 
stops  our  narrative  as  regards  the  events  which  personally  concern 
the  Admiral ;  for  as  he  is  still  living,  we  feel  somewhat  uneasy 
under  the  Damocles  sword  of  discretion,  which  hangs  over  our 
neck.  We  can  therefore  only  claim  that  reward,  which,  as  some 
one  has  said,  authors  should  receive  for  what  iliey  have  not  done; 
though  we  think  it  the  greatest  discovery  to  be  yet  made  in  our 
age.     But  is  it  in  fact  only  that  reward  to  which  we  are  entitled? 
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Have  not  we,  more  fortunate  than  that  quack  of  old  with  his 
lanthorn,  found  something  by  the  aid  of  our  editorial  taper? 
Yes,  we  have  found  a  man.  We  have  found  what  Goethe  would 
have  called  **  Warheit*'  (truth),  that  is,  a  reality,  and  not  the 
ghost  of  a  man,  and  when  he  shall  have  left  God*s  earth,  Dichtung 
(fiction),  or  circumstances  which  he  modified,  but  which  could 
not  modify  him,  shall  be  narrated,  then  an  epic  poem  will  start 
forth.  £very  man's  biography,  it  has  been  said,  is  an  epic,  or  a 
tragedy,  which  is  no  less  true. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  Admiral,  but  not  with  his  memoirs* 
From  these  it  would  appear,  that  the  only  sovereign,  of  whom 
Russia  may  justly  boast,  was  Catherine  11.,  sumamed  by  him 
and  others,  the  Great.  As  men  are  naturally  curious — and  this 
is  an  invaluable  quality  in  them — to  have  a  near  view  of  those 
whom  the  world  calls  great,  this  consideration  alone  would  justify 
us  in  selecting,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  part  of  the  memoirs 
which  refers  particularly  to  the  reign  of  Catherine.  There  are, 
however,  three  other  important  questions  intimately  connected 
with  this  subject,  which  are  treated  at  large  here, — questions 
which  Prince  Talleyrand  considered  as  the  most  vital  for  Europe. 
The  first  is :  What  has  Europe  to  expect  from  Russia  encroach- 
ing, giant-like,  upon  her  ?  The  next  is  the  Turkish  question, 
in  which  the  most  important  interests  of  Europe  are  involved; 
and  the  last,  but  not  the  least,  is  the  Polish  question,  which 
comes  so  home  to  our  hearts,  if  not  to  our  interests.  This  sub- 
ject, of  such  momentous  import,  gains,  if  possible,  in  importance, 
by  being  treated  of  by  a  minister  of  the  very  state  most  con* 
cerned  in  it. 

We  start  with  our  author  from  Catherine  the  Great,  and  wish, 
above  all,  to  know,  why  she  is  to  have  that  appellation  ?  What 
is  it  that  makes  man  or  woman  great  ?  A  wise  Indian,  ques- 
tioned on  the  same  subject,  gave  an  answer  rather  quaint,  but  by 
no  means  void  of  good  sense,  namely,  ''  that  your  great  mau 
ought  to  have^re  enough  in  his  belli/  to  burn  up  the  sins  of  the 
world.**  This,  translated  into  our  European  idiom,  means  nothing 
more  than  that  your  great  man  ought  to  have  one  idea,  and  to  be 
determined  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  order  to  realize  it  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  In  what  remote  glimmering  in  the  soul  that 
phrase  originated,  in  what  great  master  ideal,  we  shall  not  now 
stop  to  investigate.     And  what  says  the  Admiral  on  this  subject : 

*'  Catherine  may  be  said  to  have  been  great,  both  by  the  good  she 
did,  and  by  the  evil  which  she  averted  :  having,  in  tlie  one  case,  wrested 
the  imperial  sceptre  from  imbecile  bands,  whilst  in  the  other  she  retarded 
the  epoch  when  the  same  sceptre  was  destined  to  be  seized  upou  by  yet 
more  unworthy  ones." 
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From  this  passage  we  may  perceive  that  as  yet,  at  least,  the 
greatness  of  Catherine  is  only  of  a  negative  quality.  But  let  us 
hear  further : 

**  She  was  the  first  autocrat  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a  progressive 
government,  hy  spontaneously  making  concessions  to  the  people  at  the 
expence  of  ahsolnte  power.  The  Russians,  up  to  her  time,  had  no 
experience  beyond  that  of  a  rule  more  or  less  oppressive  and  brutal ; 
Catherine  desired  to  teach  them  to  value  the  henefits  of  a  social  exist- 
ence, guaranteed  by  iostitutions.  Compared  with  her  predecessors,  she 
proved  a  new  Astraea  to  her  subjects,  having  created  for  them  a  golden 
era.  In  ber  time  men  were  as  free  in  St.  Petersburgh  as  in  London, 
and  might  be  as  well  amused  there  as  in  Paris.  Individual  liberty  was 
gnaranteed  to  every  one  of  her  subjects ;  security  was  general,  and 
pahlic  order  preserved  without  the  inquisitorial  measures  adopted  by  her 


Thus  we  gather  at  length  that  Catherine  had  an  idea :  that  of 
converting  into  men  the  millions  of  her  subjects,  who,  up  to  her 
time,  were  little  more  than  slaves;  and  also,  that  she  actually  did 
restore  to  them  the  rights  of  men.  The  question  which  most 
naturally  follows  is  this :  Have  they  in  consequence  become  men, 
or  was  it  not  in  the  power  of  Catherine  to  render  them  such  ? 
We  shall  see  by  the  Admiral's  own  showing,  that  it  would  be 
beyond  human  power  to  root  up  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
evil  that  had  grown  there  for  ages.  No  wonder,  therefore,  even 
Catherine  herself  did  not  succeed.  The  reasons  which  the  Ad« 
miral  gives  are  somewhat  novel,  and  account  not  only  for  the 
existence  of  despotic  rule  in  Russia,  but  also  afford  an  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  Russian  people — which  latter  was  really 
the  mainly  invincible  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  wishes. 

**  The  first  thing  that  struck  the  mind  of  Catherine  was  the  absence 
of  all  political  institutions.  The  sovereigns  of  Russia  have  ever,  in  fact, 
viewed  their  empire  as  a  farm  belonging  to  themselves.  The  people  are 
to  them  merely  as  a  herd  of  cattle,  of  which  they  may  dispose  according 
to  their  caprice.  Trained  to  this  condition  from  their  infancy,  the 
Rnssians  do  not  suspect  the  possibility  of  a  different  state  of  things. 
Whilst  an  Englishman  is  taught  from  bis  childhood  that  he  is  free,  and 
that  no  one  has  a  right  to  deprive  him  arbitrarily  of  bis  property,  the 
Rossian,  on  the  contrary,  is  told  from  his  birth  that  every  thing  belongs 
to  his  Maker  and  to  the  Czar ;  that  he  is  of  himself  absolutely  nothing, 
and  that  the  latter  can  dispose  of  his  property  and  life.  Such  was  at 
that  time,  and  is  still  at  the  present  day,  the  ground-work  of  the  govern- 
Bicnt,  destitute  of  principle,  and  of  the  nation,  destitute  of  right.'* 

Whence  comes  it,  that  the  Russian  government  has  acquired 
this  almost  superhuman  power  over  its  subjects  r  The  Admiral 
tries  to  explain  it  in  the  following  manner : 

"  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  the  character  of  the  various 
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species  of  government,  and  to  assign  to  each  some  exclusive  cause  of  exist- 
ence.    The  fact  is,  that  there  must  exist  an  infinity  of  governments,  and 
that  the  best  is  always  that  which  suits  the  nature  of  the  men  whom  it  is 
to  rule.     In  every  country  there  is  some  appropriate  kind  of  virtue  and 
honour,  but  neither  of  these  qualities  forms  the  basis  or  principle  of  any 
government.    These  unite  together  from  an  infinite  number  of  causes^ 
and  once  associated,  they  are  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  right  or  erroneous  judgment.     They  hold  together 
as  well  as  they  can ;  some  organize  themselves  more  or  less  well ;   some 
more  or  less  badly,  others  again  cannot  organize  themselves  at  all.     No 
example  has  been  yet  furnished  of  two  different  nations  having  adopted 
the  same  mode  of  constituting  and  maintuning  themselves ;  but  it  re- 
mains an  incontrovertible  truth,  that  so  long  as  a  nation  does  not  obtain 
a  government  corresponding  vnth  the  character  of  the  men  who  compose 
it,  it  is  placed  in  a  false  position  and  will  be  agitated  and  restless  until 
it  shall  discover  the  conditions  indispensable  to  its  internal  tranquillity. 
In  support  of  this  opinion  numerous  proofs  may  be  adduced  from  history : 
for  the  present,  however,  it  will  suffice  to  instance  England  and  Russia. 
Up  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  England  had  been  a  prey  to  internal  trou- 
bles, but  since  she  gave  herself  a  constitution  suitable  to  the  character 
of  her  people  she  has  advanced  in  riches  and  power,  and  has  constantly 
been  progressive.     She  received  the  best  organization  of  which  she  was 
capable.     Russia,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  she  were  doomed  for  ever  unto 
'  chaos  and  ancient  night,'  has  never  received  any  kind  of  national  or- 
ganization, no  kind  of  right,  liberty,  moral  guarantee,  in  short,  none  of 
those  advantages  which  the  English  knew  how  to  secure  to  themselves ; 
and  yet  strange  to  say,  her  growth  has  been  such  as  to  inspire  with  fear 
nations  ranking  infinitely  above  her  in  civilization.     Why  is  this }    Be« 
cause  the  Russian  nation  is  a  compound  of  races  differing  so  much  from 
each  other,  that  not  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  become  dominant,  and 
to  impress  its  character  on  the  government.     In  the  midst  of  this  abso- 
lute absence  of  popular  character  and  influence,  the  nation  has  been  re- 
duced to  nothing,  but  the  government  has  become  all  powerful.     It  is 
without  check  or  limit,  the  most  despotic  possible,  and  consequently  the 
worst  possible.     Notwithstanding  this  Russia  exists  and  grows  immense, 
and  up  to  the  present  moment  she  has  followed  an  ascent  course,  as 
though  she  possessed  a  good  government,  and  were  not  without  political 
institutions.     And  all  this  is  owing  to  the  people  being  ignorant  and 
without  any  marked  character ;  and  from  their  being  scattered  over  a 
vast  territory,  they  cannot  enlighten  each  other  by  coming  in  contact. 
They  are  thus  rendered  passive,  and  incapable  of  an  unanimous  sentiment : 
they  hesitate,  and  let  others  act  for  them.     This  is  the  sole  condition 
which  agrees  with  their  nature ;  and  the  force  of  circumstances,  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  men,  performs  the  rest.     It  necessarily  follows 
from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  every  nation  possesses  such  a  govern- 
ment as  it  deserves,  and  in  Russia  there  is  despotism  because  there  are 
slaves.    Thus  in  this  instance,  and  perhaps  in  every  other,  despotism  is 
an  effect  and  not  a  cause  of  slavery ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  were 
there  no  slaves,  there  would  be  no  despots.     Little  attention  has  hitherto 
been  paid  to  this  subject,  owing  to  which  many  fatal  errors  have  arisen. 
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Catherine  shared  the  common  error,  and  believed  that  it  lay  in  her  power 
todifest  herself  of  despotism  j  but  she  discovered  at  length  her  mistake, 
•I  will  be  shown  hereafter." 

From  the  above  we  learn  two  astounding  facts^  and  which  are 
the  more  so  from  not  being  the  relation  of  a  traveller,  but  the  state- 
ments of  a  native  who  witnessed  them  for  fifty  years — namely, 
that  there  exists  in  Russia  a  despotism  so  bad  as  never  yet  existed 
elsewhere  under  the  sun;  and  that  this  despotism  has  not  been 
established  by  an  autocrat^  or  a  succession  of  autocrats,  but  is 
the  offspring  of  a  slavish  spirit  in  the  people  themselves,  from 
which,  we  are  told,  there  is  no  hope  of  emancipating  them.  Gib- 
bon has  already  said  the  same,  and  to  the  causes  assigned  by  the 
Admiral  of  this  woeful  phenomenon,  may  be  added  that  of  the 
Russians  having  been  thoroughly  intermingled  with  two  inferior 
races — the  Tshoud  and  Tatar,  besides  the  numerous  others  which 
compose  the  population  of  Russia.  Peter  the  Great,  who  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  favour  with  any  enlightened  Russian,  aggra- 
vated the  evil,  by  destroying  the  last  vestiges  of  Russian  nationality, 
and  by  establishing  a  kind  of  military  Chinese  rule.  It  might  ex- 
haust the  ingenuity  of  a  Plato  to  define  all  the  qualities  requisite 
in  a  sovereign  to  enable  him,  if  not  to  substitute  a  world  of  good 
for  this  world  of  evil,  yet  at  least  to  ameliorate  it  in  a  degree 
despaired  of  by  some  of  the  friends  of  humanity.  The  Admiral 
settles  the  question  as  usual  in  an  original  manner,  and  not  with- 
out some  plausibility.  He  thinks  that  a  woman  is  by  her  nature 
better  fitted  than  a  man  for  such  a  Titan-like  task,  and  these  are 
his  reasons. 

"  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  a  representative  government 
is  of  all  human  institutions  that  which  comes  nearest  to  perfection.  To 
the  advantages  of  hereditary  monarchy  it  unites  those  of  an  elective  one. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  nothing  is  more  hostile 
to  true  civilization  than  a  military  government,  ever  prone  to  lower  the 
civil  aathority  in  favour  of  an  armed  force.  The  bead  of  a  representative 
government  must  not  he  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  commander-in-chief, 
bat  in  that  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  state.  For  this  reason  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  cannot  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  whilst  in 
despotic  countries,  or  such  as  do  not  understand  the  true  principles  of 
government,  the  armed  force  is  always  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  general  good.  On  this  account,  the  government  of 
women  is  preferable,  in  such  countries,  to  that  of  men  :  women  being  un- 
fit to  command  troops,  and  to  enter  into  military  details  which  absorb  and 
narrow  the  minds  of  despots,  who  are  usually  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war 
and  merely  playing  at  being  soldiers.  Besides  these  advantages  the  reigns 
of  women  have  been  always  more  distinguished  for  impartiality :  women 
have  ttsoally  shown  more  right  judgment,  and  those  around  them  less 
baseness.  Even  flattery  ceases  to.be  ignominious  when  addressed  to  a 
woman,  for  it  then  assumes  the  character  of  gallantry.    Russia  know 
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from  experience  that  of  the  four  women  who  ruled  subsequently  to  Peter 
the  Great,  two  proved  good  sovereigns,  and  one  was  great ;  whilst  of  the 
six  emperors  who  have  reigned  since  that  epoch,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
alone  can  be  instanced  as  a  well-meaning  autocrat." 

To  her  accidental  advantages  of  womanhood,  Catherine  united 
those  of  having  been  born  and  educated  in  Germany,  from  which 
country  she  imported  sound  notions  of  social  organization,  un- 
known to  all  former  sovereigns  of  Russia.     Married  to  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  crown  (the  ill-fated  Peter),  she  devoted  a  great 
portion  of  her  time  to  the  study  of  history,  politics,  legislation  and 
general  literature.     Thus  prepared,  she  mounted  the  throne  with 
sanguine  hopes  of  substituting  for  the  desolating  maxims  of   the 
Russian  government  those  of  humanity  and  justice.     For  her  start- 
ing point,  and  for  the  foundation  stone  of  the  edifice  she  proposed 
to  raise,  Catherine  selected  the  charter  which  her  predecessors  had 
granted  to  the  nobility,  and  which  was  a  first  step  towards  some- 
thing like  civilization.     Peter  III.  also  born,  and  partly  educated 
abroad,  felt  himself  as  it  were  humbled  by  reigning  over  slaves, 
and  his  first  act  had  been  to  emancipate  the  nobility.    Catherine 
wished  to  develope  that  germ  of  liberty  and  granted  letters-patent 
to  the  nobles,  which  secured  to  them  their  acquired  rights,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  them  the  power  of  chosing  magistrates.    She 
also  established  municipal  laws  which  conferred  certain  privileges 
on  the  citizens ;  and  these  were  so  many  preparatory  measures 
which  she  deemed  were  calculated  to  familiarize  the  nation  with 
elective  forms,  and  gradually  to  introduce  a  representative  govern- 
ment.    With  her  own  hand,  she  drew  up  a  code  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal laws,  and  abolished  barbarous  punishments — the  inquisition, 
torture  and  confiscation ;  and  continued  to  enforce  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment  decreed  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth.    Catherine 
also  simplified  the  administration  of  her  empire,  and  parcelled  it 
out  into  several  grand  divisions,  the  government  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  her  lieutenants,  who,  though  furnished  with  extensive 
powers,  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  strictly  within   the 
limits  of  her  injunctions.     Having  thus  established  a  kind  of  con- 
federative  system,  she  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  best  means  of 
governing  that  monstrously  extended  empire.     Finally  she  intro- 
duced perfect  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  which  in  her  time, 
America  excepted,  did  not  virtually  exist  in  any  other  country. 
We  have  now  summed  up  nearly  all  that  Catherine  attempted  for 
the  benefit  of  her  subjects,  and  which  it  would  appear  was  planting 
the  dragon's  teeth — for  the  Admiral  says  in  his  usual  quaint  and 
forcible  manner — 

'*  Catherine,  like  another  Cadmus,  caused  men  to  spring  out  of  the 
earth,  whilst  her  successors  know  only  how  to  bury  them  in  it.*' 
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The  truth  is  that,  intent  upon  arousing  her  people  from  their 
death-like  apathy,  she,  unlike  both  her  predecessors  and  successors, 
kx>ked  for  men  of  talent^  not  amongst  foreigners,  but  amongst  her 
own  subjects,  and  succeeded  in  finding  Russians  well  fitted  for 
every  branch  of  public  service.  Amongst  the  many  we  need  only 
mention  Prince  Potemkin,  a  statesman  of  the  highest  merit,  the 
presiding  genius  of  her  councils ;  and  the  field  marshals  Romanzoff 
and  Souvarofif,  who  with  other  able  generals  rendered  her  armies 
everywhere  victorious  both  on  land  and  sea.  Her  government 
is  praised  for  having  been  economical  and  just ;  the  expenses  of 
four  departments  of  the  ministry  having  amounted  only  to  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  roubles,  whilst  under  Alexander,  in  1819f  one 
department  alone,  that  of  the  finances,  cost  the  treasury  twenty- 
five  millions  of  roubles.  After  her  death  not  a  single  ukase  was 
found  that  bad  not  been  put  in  execution,  whilst  Alexander  left 
at  bis  twenty-four  thousand,  which  had  not  been  carried  into  efiect, 
and  which  probably  never  will  be.  "  This  inability,"  says  the 
Admiral,  "of  executing  the  ukases  is  the  sole  barrier  which  a  pitying 
Providence  opposes  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  despots,  and  it  dimi- 
nishes in  some  degree  their  fatal  effects." 

Though  a  foreigner,  Catherine  did  more  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  Russian  language  and  literature  than  any  of  her  predecessors, 
by  establishing  the  Russian  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
model  of  the  French  Academy.  The  following  curious  circum- 
stance provoked  this  measure  on  the  part  of  Catherine,  and  gives 
a  Tacitus-like  picture  of  the  Russian  people. 

"  During  her  journey  to  the  Crimea,  she  distributed  to  each  of  her 
companions  for  translation  different  chapters  of  Belisarius,  reserving  one 
for  herself,  and  this  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  perceiving  how  entirely  the 
Russian  language  had  been  neglected,  how  replete  it  was  with  low  and 
common  expressions,  and  how  absolutely  deficient  in  words  of  a  refined 
and  exalted  kind.     Such  words  as  seniimentf  admiration^  geniuSj  man  of 
honour y  virtue,  capacity ,  and  nice  distinctions  of  terms  such  as  bravery , 
courage,  valour,  gallantry,  did  not  exist  at  all.     The  language  was  equally 
deficient  in  terminology  of  science  and  the  arts ;  and  when  the  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburg  was  required  to  publish  a  Russian  version  of  BuflFon's 
works,  after  many  efforts,  the  execution  of  the  task  was  found  to  be 
impossible.    The  Empress  therefore  established  the  Academy  with  a  view 
to  polishing  and  enriching  this  language,  which  she  thought  was  suscep- 
tible of  being  improved.     But  a  single  reign  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  sa- 
tisfactory results  in  such  cases ;  and  the  Russian  language  has  therefore 
QDdergone  but  few  changes,  and  the  small  number  of  good  authors  of 
that  period  was  lost  in  the  mass  of  ignorance." 

A  fatal  therefore,  of  this  kind,  seems  to  have  lurked  behind  all 
the  efforts  of  Catherine  to  raise  her  people  in  the  scale  of  moral 
worth.     At  lengthy  forgetting  that  a  single  reign^  as  the  Admiral 
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justly  remarks,  was  not  sufficient  for  bringing  her  reforms  to 
maturity,  she  gave  up  the  hope  of  civilizing  her  people  by  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  let  loose  the  demon  of  war,  in  order,  we  are  told, 
to  accomplish  that  object  by  bringing  the  Russians  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  civilized  nations. 

We  suspect  that  the  wise  Indian  would  have  said,  that  she  had 
not  fire  enough  to  burn  up  the  sins  of  her  people,  but  only  to 
exhibit  a  series  of  illuminations,  or  rather  to  make  a  conflagra- 
tion of  the  world,  for  which  purpose  a  very  small  spark  would 
suffice.     Her  method  was  calculated  to  produce  a  result  the  very 
reverse  of  that  she  desired,  as  she  could  not  reasonably  expect 
that  her  subjects  should  learn  to  know  what  is  right,  so  long  as 
she  trampled  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  nations.     To  the  aggres- 
sive spirit  of  Russian  policy  should  be  traced  the  entire  absence 
amongst  the  Russian  people  of  all  just  notions  of  right  and  wrong* 
Madame  de  Stael,  whose  partiality  for  the  Emperor  Alexander 
is  well  known,  said,  that  they  equally  admired  stealing  and  giving. 
With  the  view  of  civilizing  her  people  by  bringing  them  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  other  nations,  Catherine  determined,  as  a 
first  step,  upon  the  conquest  of  Poland,  and  as  the  next,  upon 
that  of  Turkey.     That  Russia  ever  entertained  such  a  design 
upon  the  latter  country,  has  been  denied  a  thousand  times*  and 
even  now  there  exists  a  treaty  founded  upon  this  assumption, 
for  the  preservation  of  Turkey,  to  which  Russia  has  become  a 
willing   party.     It  is  therefore  infinitely  important  to  listen  to 
the  confession  of  a  Russian  minister  of  state  on  this  sexy  subject. 
The  Admiral  says — 

**  Her  object  was  to  develope  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the 
moral  power  of  her  empire  ^  but  at  the  very  outset  sbe  met  with  invin- 
cible  obstacles.  On  casting  her  eyes  towards  the  north,  sbe  saw  herself 
placed  at  the  most  desdate  extremity  of  Europe,  and  even  of  her  domi- 
nions, almost  ID  the  vicinity  of  the  polar  circle,  in  short,  in  a  region 

*  Dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heaps,  and  min  seems 
Of  ancient  pile  :  all  else  deep  snow  and  ice  3' 

and  far  removed  from  the  more  fertile  provinces,  and  from  all  the  resources 
of  her  empire.  Her  capital  lay  close  to  a  sea,  or  rather  lake,  which  is 
frozen  during  one  half  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  which  all  trade  is 
paralyzed.  If  sbe  turned  her  attention  to  the  south,  sbe  perceived  there 
a  thinly  scattered  population,  without  arts  and  civilization,  although 
placed  in  the  centre  of  great  material  resources ;  and  there  she  beheld 
again  another  sea,  closed  not  during  one  half  of  the  year  only,  but  per- 
petually, another  state  holding  the  keys  of  it.  And  yet  the  vital  re- 
sources possessed  by  this  part  cS*  her  empire  could  neither  be  developed 
nor  pat  in  drculation  except  by  tlie  Black  Sea  being  open.    In  that  caae. 
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would  have  a  free  commonkatioQ  by  tbe  Mediterranean  and  ifae 
Atlantic  with  the  rest  of  the  world — a  commnnication  indispensable  to 
her  proaperity.  Catherine  was  therefore  desirous  of  removing  those  ob« 
stacks,  by  uniting  to  her  empire  countries  which,  blest  with  a  genial  sky, 
contained  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants^ 
who,  nevertheless,  owing  to  barbarism  and  ignorance,  were  sunk  in 
wretchedness  and  anarchy.  The  advantages  of  this  acquisition,  con- 
trasted with  the  evils  of  an  inhospitable  climate,  and  the  situation  of  a 
capital  often  threatened  with  submersion,  flattered  tbe  policy  of  Cathe- 
rine, and  had  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  it,  the  Greeks  would  have  been 
delivered  from  bondage  without  that  effusion  of  blood  which  has  been 
sobaeqnently  witnessed.  Trade,  the  arts  and  science,  would  have  re- 
vived in  their  ancient  fallen  country.  To  deliver  men  from  slavery  was 
her  favourite  idea,  and  having  met  with  insurmountable  obstacles  to  this 
design  in  her  own  country,  she  would  have  rejoiced  to  restore  liberty  to 
the  Greeks — a  people  once  free,  and  capable  of  becoming  so  again.  She 
would  have  introduced  genuine  civilization  into  her  Turkish  dominions, 
instead  of  those  absurd  and  ridiculous  innovations  which  only  hasten  the 
fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Her  moderation  alone  delayed  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  projects,  for  no  other  obstacle  could  have  arrested  her 
as  great  Turkish  armies  constantly  fled  before  a  handful  of  her  troops  " 

We  are  willing  to  give  Catherine  credit  for  her  good  intentions, 
although  with  such  it  is  said  that  hell  is  paved ;  but  was  she 
capable  of  realizing  them  ?  We  will  further  grant  that  she  might 
have  been  successful,  but  what  guarantee  could  she  give  that  her 
successors  would  follow  the  same  policy  ?  That  this  was  not  in 
her  power  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  by  her  having  been  unable 
to  secure,  even  to  the  Russians,  the  benefits  which  she  had  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Her  successor  mounted  the  throne  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  undoing  all  that  she  had  done,  and  he  kept 
his  promise  but  too  well.  Putting  aside  the  question  of  the  right 
of  nations,  the  notion  of  which  the  French  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  entirely  obscured, — and  Catherine  in  this 
respect  was  not  superior  to  her  age, — we  say  wilh  the  Admiral, 
that  no  country,  and  Russia  least  of  all,  should  attempt  to  subju- 
gate another,  when  it  is  unable  to  confer  upon  it  thereby  any 
essential  benefit.  With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  Catherine's 
moderation  alone  delayed  her  conquest  of  Turkey,  we  diflfer  from 
tbe  Admiral,  and  are  of  opinion  that  Turkey  lay  beyond  her 
grasp,  so  long  as  Poland  was  not  definitively  partitioned.  Tfae 
following  passage,  from  a  work  written  by  a  Pole,  is  calculated 
to  remove  any  further  doubt  on  this  subject. 

''  Had  Poland  remained  independent  and  intact,  these  gigantic 
schemes  (the  conquests  of  Turkey  and  India)  could  never  have  been 
contemplated  by  the  Czars.  Let  Russia  (the  geographical  situation  of 
Poiand  being  borne  in  mind)  be  imagined  as  extending  from  the  Icy  Sea 
to  the  Crimea^  without  the  Polish  provinces  on  the  one  hand  >  and  on 
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the  other,  let  Poland  be  supposed  to  be  re-established,  Russia  would  then 
at  once  be  cut  off  from  Odessa  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  from  all  commu- 
nication with  central  Europe.  Poland  has  therefore  become  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Czar*s  power  from  the  north  to  the  east,  south  and  west, 
and  is,  in  their  political  system,  that  which  the  heart  is  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood, — the  pulse  of  a  new  north.'*  * 

Though  it  little  matters  now  with  which  of  the  three  northern 
powers  originated  the  partition  of  Poland,    their  crime    being 
equal,  since  all  shared  in  it,  we  agree  with  our  author,  that  it 
was  not  Catherine,  but  Frederick  the  Great,  who  first  conceived 
the  idea.     Notwithstanding  the  success  of  Prussia,   during  the 
seven  years'  war,  that  state  was  comparatively  weak,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  two  neighbouring  powers.     Frederick  and  his 
brother  Henry,  no  less  good  politicians  than  great  generals,  knew 
well   the  projects  of  Austria  for  recovering  the  provinces  torn 
from  her,  and  were  aware  that  Russia  would  favour  them,  pro- 
vided Austria  did  not  oppose  her  own  plans  of  aggrandizement 
in  the  south.     In  this  critical  situation,  and  already  deserted  by 
France,  they  perceived  that  Prussia  could  not  preserve  her  rank 
unless  they  should  succeed  in  binding  her  by  a  common  interest 
with  the  two  other  powers,  and  with  this  view  they  conceived  the 
project  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  \ihich  once  accomplished  be- 
came the   tie  of  permanent  alliance  between  the  three   powers. 
The  conduct  of  Catherine,  on  that  occasion,  was  very  character- 
istic.    When  a  dispute  arose  about  the  respective  shares  of  each 
party,  she  put  an  end  to  it  by  dipping  her  finger  in  the  ink  and 
marking  Mith  it  on  the  map  the  three  portions.      What  had  then 
become  of  the  angel's  smile  for  which  she  was  said  to  be  remark* 
able  ?     Maria  Theresa,  on  her   part,  stood  with  her  handker- 
chief in  one  hand  weeping  for  Poland,  whilst  with  the  sword  in 
the  other  she  divided  the  land  in  sections,  and  took  her  share. 
Frederick  the  Great  exulted  that  Voltaire  could  no  longer  liken 
his  state  to  a  pair  of  gaiters,  whilst  his  brother  Henry  drew  the 
conclusion,  that  it  would  no  longer  be  ridiculed  for  want  of  logic. 
Alas  for  justice  !     We  cannot  help  extracting  the  passage  on  the 
character  of  the  unfortunate  Polish  people,  the  more  interesting 
from  being  written  by  a  Russian,  to  whose  candour  also  it  does 
great  honour. 

"  The  Poles  are  one  of  the  finest  of  the  human  races  ;  the  personal 
beauty,  both  of  the  men  and  women,  is  such  as  can  hardly  be  seen  else- 
where. The  men  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  both  physical  strength 
and  energy  of  character.  They  are  generons,  hospitable  to  prodigality, 
full  of  noble  sentiments,  and  their  manners  are  those  of  true  chivalry* 
They  are  amiable  towards  their  equals,  haughty  to  their  vassals  ;  sus" 
ceptible  on  the  point  of  honour,  and  magnificent  in  their  domestic  arrange- 

-    — -  - --  _  _- ■  ^  ^ ^ 

*  Insurrection  of  Poland,  in  1830-— 31,  by  S.  B.  Gnorowski* 
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nients.  Tbeir  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  national  independence  is  un* 
bounded^  and  for  these  they  are  ready  to  venture  on  the  most  daring  un- 
dertakings. To  these  qualities  may  be  added  the  unsbakeable  constancy 
tbey  have  lately  shown  in  the  midst  of  misfortunes.  Tlie  Polish  women 
bave  great  influence  over  the  other  sex,  and  to  the  beauty  of  the  English 
tod  the  graces  of  the  French  women,  they  join  the  highest  patriotism. 
By  their  superior  education  and  the  power  of  their  charms,  they  keep 
alire  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  the  sentiments  of  honour,  independ- 
ence and  patriotism.  Civilization  also  is  more  generally  developed 
amongst  them  than  amongst  their  neighbours.  During  my  sojourn  in 
White  Russia^  I  knew  many  gentlemen  who,  although  their  country  had 
been  for  many  years  subjugated  by  Russia,  displayed  more  knowledge, 
and  more  correct  notions  of  law  and  justice,  than  I  have  subsequently 
witDessed  in  the  members  of  ministerial  committees  and  legislative 
assemblies." 

Alluding  to  the  insurrection  of  the  Poles  in  1 830,  the  Admiral 

sajs: 

**  The  extrenae  cruelties  exercised  upon  the  Polish  nation  since  the 
insDirection  of  1830,  have  no  palliation,  since  that  insurrection  was  the 
work  of  those  to  whom  the  government  of  the  country  was  entrusted — 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  *  half  man,  half  monkey/  and  of  the 
grinding  oppression  of  his  minions.  Yet  the  Poles  are  treated  as  though 
tbey  bad  revolted^  against  a  wise  and  legitimate  government.  We  may 
discern,  however,  that  powerful  obstacles  will  one  day  arise  to  prevent 
ibe  continuation  of  this  violent  state  of  affairs.  The  harsh  treatment  of 
tbe  Poles  only  exasperates  and  disposes  them  to  revolt,  and  the  Russian 
government  must  therefore  look  upon  them  as  a  vanguard  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  evident,  that  should  Russia  engage  in  a  foreign  war,  her  enemies 
vould  make  good  use'  of  the  hatred  of  the  Poles  for  tbeir  oppressors. 
He  who  is  resolved  to  exterminate  a  nation,  exposes  himself  to  the 
consequences  of  its  despair^  and  his  victims,  until  they  are  annihilated, 
^l|  display  all  that  is  most  sublime  in  civic  virtue.  On  the  other  hand, 
^  it  is  intended  that  they  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  empire,  what 
<^  the  Russian  government  ultimately  gain  by  endeavouring  to  weaken 
tbem  V* 

Besides  the  above  causes,  uhicb  render  the  amalgamation  of 
^ne  Poles  with  the  Russians  a  thing  impossible,  others  exist, 
according  to  the  Admiral,  still  more  powerful,  and  which  cannot 
o«  removed,  ejicept  by  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Polish  race. 
Ine  Admiral  is,  however,  of  opinion,  that  this  cannot  take  place, 
and  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  quote  his  words. 

"  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Russians  and  the  Poles 
*^>  with  regard  to  their  respective  moral  characteristics,  two  races 
Widely  different,  and  that  no  power  can  ever  fuse  them  together.  The 
Russians  not  only  do  not  fear  slavery,  but  they  cherish  it,  and  make 
loeir  boast  of  it,  which  is  the  lowest  degree  of  baseness  to  which  men 
n»ay  descend.  The  Poles,  on  the  contrary,  hold  slavery  in  horror,  and 
J&nt  only  for  freedom.     The  observation  of  Machiavelli  is  particularlv 
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applicable  to  these  two  nations.  '  It  is/  says  he,'  *  as  difficult  to  render 
free,  men  made  to  be  slaves,  as  to  render  slaves,  men  made  to  be  free.' 
Two  races  of  men  thus  directly  opposed  to  each  other  have  at  length 
been  found  in  the  Russians  and  Poles..  Their  respective  moral  contrasts, 
acting  as  a  permanent  cause,  will  ultimately  overpower  the  accidental 
cause,  which  has  thrown  the  Poles  into  a  false  position — a  state  of 
violent  constraint :  just  as  the  English,  a  nation  independent  by  nature, 
long  struggled  against  all  kinds  of  tyranny  with  more  or  less  success, 
until  they  ultimately  obtained,  by  perseverance,  a  government  suited  to 
them.     Let  the  Poles  too  persevere,  and  equal  success  awaits  them.*' 

We  rejoice  to  hear  these  words  of  hope  from  a  Russian,  for 
the  Admiral  is  still  as  ever  an  ardent  Russian  patriot,  as  well  as 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Catherine.  Under  her  reign,  the 
Admiral  thinks  the  Poles  were  treated  with  all  the  regard  due  to 
their  misfortune  {  but  since  her  death,  owing  to  the  suspicious 
policy  of  her  successors^  every  thing  has  been  called  in  question : 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges,  granted  one  day,  are  swept 
away  the  next,  and  serve  only  as  a  pretext  for  persecution.  "  Let 
them  hate  me,  provided  they  fear  me !"  Such  is,  according  to 
him,  the  maxim  of  the  master  of  Poland,  whose  sole  ambition  is 
to  be  formidable  to  his  subjects. 

**  With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced. 
The  lower  still  he  falls  5  only  supreme 
In  misery.*' 

There  are  two  other  blemishes  in  the  character  of  Catherine, 
which  the  Admiral  endeavours  to  wipe  away, — namely,  that  of 
having  usurped  the  crown  by  dethroning  and  murdering  her  hus- 
band, Peter  III. ;  and  that  of  having  purposely  neglected  the 
education  of  Paul,  her  son  and  successor.  Peter  III.,  though 
born  with  good  dispositions,  which  he  showed  in  his  sober  in- 
tervals, plunged,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  into  the  most 
revolting  debauchery.  This,  added  to  his  mania  for  anti- national 
innovations,  would  have  rendered  his  reign  ruinous  to  his  coun- 
try. That  revolution  de  paiais, — the  only  revolution  possible  in 
Russia, — by  which  he  was  dethroned,  was  prepared  and  con- 
summated by  some  patriots,  and  Catherine  is  said  to  have  kept 
aloof  from  all  their  proceedings,  and  to  have  joined  them  only 
when  her  personal  interference  became  indispensable  to  the  final 
success  of  the  work.  She  had  too  no  alternative  but  the  throne 
or  the  tomb ;  as  Peter  had  determined  to  shut  her  up  for  life  in 
a  fortress,  and  to  marry  the  sister  of  the  Princess  Dashkoff. 
There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  question  with  regard  to  her  pre- 
tended usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Russia,  the  regular  succession 
besides  having  been  in  no  way  determined ;  which  led  the  famous 
Caraccioli  to  say,  that  the  throne  of  Russia  was  neither  hereditary 
nor  elective,  but  occupative. 
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"  It  is  also/'  says*  the  Admiral^  "  equally  true,  that  tbe  death  of 
Peter  III.  no  more  took  place  by  the  order  of  Catherine,  than  that  of 
Paul  by  tbe  order  of  his  sons.  The  imminence  of  a  real  or  imaginary 
danger,  which  struck  on  the  mind  of  some  of  the  conspirators,  was  the 
sole  moving  cause  in  both  cases.  The  only  thing  with  which  tbe  Rus- 
sians, who  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the  change  during  Catherine's 
twenty-four  years'  reign,  could  reproach  her  for,  would  be,  that  she  left 
them  a  series  of  legitimate  successors,  all  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
malady  of  Peter  and  Paul.  In  support  of  my  opinion  on  this  subject, 
1  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  extract  from  the  letter  written  by  Prince 
TaUeyraDd  to  Louis  XVIII.  from  Vienna  on  the  25tb  January,  1815^  to 
dissuade  hini  from  giving  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de 
Berry  with  a  Russian  Grand  Duchess. — 

*'  Considering  the  state  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  Peter  III.,  the 
grandfather  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  and  of  Paul  I.  her  father ;  led  by 
tbe  examples  of  the  late  King  of  Denmark,  and  of  the  present  reigning 
Buke  of  Oldenbourg,  and  of  the  unfortunate  Gustavus  IV.,  to  look  upon 
their  deplorable  infirmity  as  a  dreadful  appendage  to  the  house  of 
Hobtein  ;  I  cannot  but  be  apprehensive  lest  it  should  be  introduced  by 
this  marriage  into  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  perhaps  be  inflicted  on 
the  heir  of  the  throne.  Shall  Russia,  who  has  been  unable  to  establish 
any  of  her  princesses  upon  any  foreign  throne,  behold  one  of  them 
called  to  that  of  France  ?  Such  a  prospect  would  be,  I  venture  to 
affirm^  too  much  good  fortune  for  her,  and  I  should  not  wish  that  M.  le 
Dae  de  Berry  should  thus  find  himself  placed  in  circumstances  of  very 
close  relationship  with  a  multitude  of  princes  in  the  lowest  departments 
of  sovereignty.^'  * 

With  regard  to  the  second  charge  brought  against  Catherine, 
that  of  having  neglected  the  education  of  her  son  Paul,  those  who 
are  disposed  to  find  fault  with  all  her  actions,  assume  that  she  did 
so,  in  order  that  the  splendour  of  her  reign,  like  that  of  the 
Roman  Augustus,  might  be  tbe  better  displayed,  by  being  con- 
trasted  with  the  barbarous  rule  of  her  successor.  Admiral 
ChichagoiF  thinks  that  Catherine  was  too  generous  to  be  capable 
of  conceiving  such  an  idea,  and  that  those  who  blame  her  in  this 
respect   do   not   take   into  consideration  the   organization   and 

*  "  let  coDsiderant  quel  fat  I'^tat  des  facult^s  intellectaelles  chez  Pierre  III.,  aieul 
dela  Grande  Duchesse,  chez  Paul  I.  son  pere;  conduit  par  les  exemples  da  feu  Roi 
de  Denemarck,  du  Due  actuelieraent  regnant  d'Oldeiibuurg,  et  du  malheureux  Gus- 
tavft  IV.  iregarder  leur  deplorable  infiriDit^  comme  une  funeste  appoi  d«  la  luaison 
dv  Hobtein;  J^  ne  puis  me  defeiidre  d'apprehendef  qu'elle  ne  f^t  transport^  par  ce 
fflariaee,  dans  la  maison  de  France,  et  peut-^tre  a  Theritier  du  trdne.  La  Russie,  qui 
n'a  DB  placer  aucune  de  ses  priucesses  sur  ancun  trdne,  en  verra-t-elie  une  appellee 
a  cebi  d€  Ftttnce  ?  Une  telle  perspective  serait,  j'oae  le  dire,  une  trop  grande  fortune 
poor  eiie,  et  je  n'aiiuerai  point,  que  M.  le  Due  de  Berry  se  trouv^t  de  la  sorte  dans  des 
rapports  de  parent^  fort  ^troits  avec  une  foule  de  princes  places  dans  les  dernieies 
dimioos  de  la  aouveraioet^.^' — Meoioires  tir6s  des  papiers  d  un  horame  d'6tat  sur  les 
caowa  §eeretes,  qoi  o^^  deteroune  la  politiqae  des  cabinets  dans  les  gaerres  de  la 
RcToIutjon.     Paris,  1«38. 
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nature  of  man.  Education  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  develope 
and  improve  the  natural  qualities  of  a  man^  but  it  can  neither 
give  him  qualities,  which  nature  has  not  bestowed  upon  him,  nor 
entirely  root  up  those  with  which  he  happens  to  have  been  born. 
Were  it  otherwise,  M.  Aurelius,  a  philosopher,  and  the  most 
virtuous  of  the  Roman  emperors,  would  have  left  for  his  successor 
a  son  like  himself,  instead  of  a  monster ;  and  the  father  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great  would,  by  his  unnatural  conduct,  have  rendered 
his  son  an  idiot.  Catherine,  says  the  Admiral,  having  to  bring 
up  a  son  of  perverse  dispositions,  endeavoured,  unlike  the  father 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  give  him  all  the  advantages  of  an 
education  suited  to  a  sovereign.  Not  satisfied  with  surrounding 
him  with  the  most  enlightened  Russians,  such  as  Panin  and 
Platow,  she  requested  the  celebrated  d'Alembert  to  become  his 
tutor,  but  this  latter  could  not  be  persuaded  to  undertake  the 
charge.  She  tried  subsequently  to  initiate  Paul  into  state  affairs, 
but  at  length  came  to  the  conviction  that  all  her  efforts  to  correct 
the  vicious  character  of  her  son  would  be  unavailing.  In  order 
therefore  to  avoid  at  least  irritating  his  temper  by  further  thwart- 
ing him,  and  in  the  hope  of  tranquilizing  his  nature,  by  allowing 
it  fair  play,  she  permitted  him  to  indulge,  as  far  as  might  be 
convenient,  his  soldier-like  mania,  and  to  amuse  himself  by 
equipping  and  organizing  certain  regiments,  which  he  made  up  of 
deserters,  robbers,  and  the  worst  characters  in  the  army.  He 
dressed  and  drilled  them  a  la  Prussienne,  and  it  was  with  such  a 
troop,  that,  after  the  death  of  Catherine,  he  made,  as  it  were,  an 
attack  on  the  empire.  Here  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  what 
prevented  Catherine  from  doing  that  which  Paul  himself  after* 
wards  did,  that  is,  to  regulate  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
imperial  throne,  and  by  appointing  a  more  capable  successor,  to 
secure  to  her  people  the  advantages  which  she  had  conferred 
upon  them.  Where  no  law  existed,  could  she  not  have  made 
one  F  We  should  have  been  glad  if  the  Admiral  had  solved  this 
question.  She  might  easily  have  perceived  that  by  neglecting  to 
do  this,  she  had  as  yet  done  nothing  effectual  for  the  happiness 
of  her  people,  who  have  been  taught  since,  by  experience,  to 
regret  her  departure,  but  not  to  bless  her  memory.  All  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  she  gave  them,  have  one  by  one  been 
torn  from  them,  down  to  the  charter  of  Peter  HI.  emancipating 
the  nobles,  who  are  now  as  inalienably  attached  to  their  estates 
as  the  serfs.  For  this  omission  we  must  again  abstract  a  con- 
siderable quantum  from  her  greatness,  though  we  are  willing  to 
allow  that  she  was  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  politician,  and  a  well 
intentioued  sovereign.  Her  personal  appearance  is  thus  described 
by  the  Admiral : 
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"  There  was  sometblDg  in  her  deportmeDt  exceedingly  majestic,  and 
according  to  circnmstances  she  appeared  now  gracious,  now  imposing. 
She  knew  so  well  how  to  assume  an  air  of  majesty,  that  when  Marshal 
Razomofskyy  who  was  usually  admitted  to  her  intimate  society,  was 
goiog  to  deliver  a  public  oration  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  organic 
statute  of  the  empire,  he  felt  awe-struck  to  such  an  extent,  that  he 
voold  have  been  unable  to  proceed,  had  she  not  encouraged  him  by  the 
extreme  benevolence  of  her  manner.  She  was  of  middle  stature ;  her 
features  were  regular,  and  of  extreme  mobility ;  her  countenance  some- 
times soft  and  agreeable,  sometimes  grave  and  severe.  She  had  a  strong 
constitution,  and  enjoyed  excellent  health,  which  she  preserved  by  tem- 
perance. Her  mode  of  life  was  simple  and  healthful ;  she  rose  early, 
took,  coffee  for  breakfast,  and  then  devoted  herself  to  her  literary  studies 
Dotil  nine  o'clock,  at  which  hour  she  received  her  ministers." 

She  displayed  much  judgment  in  the  arrangement  of  her  court, 
which  she  knew  how  to  render  particularly  attractive  to  the 
Russians.  Well  aware  that  one  of  the  principal  grievances  com- 
plained of  against  her  predecessor,  was  his  German  mania^  and 
having  too  much  taste  to  take  up  the  wild  idea  of  dressing  her 
ladies  like  peasant  women,  as  was  done  subsequently  at  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  she  selected  for  them  a  costume  formerly 
used  by  the  Boyar  women,  which  by  some  modifications  was 
readered  extremely  elegant.  Her  court  was  composed  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  first  families,  and  her  rule  of  conduct  to- 
wards them  was,  as  she  said,  to  reprimand  in  whispers,  and  to 
praise  aloud. 

'*  It  was,"  says  the  Admiral,  ''  a  noble  and  precious  establishment, 
which  has  since  disappeared  with  many  others.  Under  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  a  curious  reform  was  introduced  at  court.  By  an  imperial 
okase,  the  chamberlains  and  gentlemen  of  the  chamber  were  deprived 
of  their  privileges ;  their  rank  having  been,  till  then,  respectively  equi- 
valent to  the  military  grades  of  major-general  and  brigadier,  a  kind  of 
intermediate  between  that  of  general  and  colonel.  The  ukase  in  ques- 
tion assigns  the  following  singular  reason  for  this  change  :  '  Consider- 
ing that  the  welfare  of  the  empire  requires  that  all  employments  should 
be  given  to  true  merit,  we  order,  after  having  consulted  our  council  of 
state,  that  the  military  rank  of  chamberlains  and  gentlemen  of  the 
chamber,  be  suppressed,  and  that  such  as  hold  them  shall  enjoy  only  the 
rank  inherent  to  their  office.  After  which,  we  feel  convinced,  that  all 
the  offices  of  state  will  be  occupied  only  by  persons  of  true  merit.' 
What  connection  is  there,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  between  the 
object  of  the  ukase  and  its  concluding  words  ?  In  consequence  of  this 
and  other  such  reforms,  the  court  has  now  lost  all  its  former  attraction, 
sod  to  obtain  an  appointment  there  is  equivalent  to  banishment." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Admiral,  every  thing  in  Russia  has 
<ieteriorated  in  the  same  proportion  under  Catherine's  successors, 
tvfeu  to  the  diplomatic  skill  for  which  the  Russian  cabinet  b**- 
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become  proverbial.  The  panacea  now  applied  by  the  latter  to 
remove  every  kind  of  difficultyi  is  invariably  a  levy  of  recruits : 
if  a  scarcity  occurs,  or  the  country  is  menaced  by  a  pestilence  ; 
if  a  new  treaty  is  concluded,  or  rumours  of  an  emeute  in  Paris 
are  heard;  in  fact,  whatever  event  casts  its  shadow  before,  an 
imperial  ukase  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance,  ordering  a  fresh 
levy  of  conscripts.  By  a  similar  policy,  the  army  which  in 
Catherine's  time  amounted  only  to  200,000,  has  been  augmented 
to  thrice  that  number — augmented,  but  not  improved;  and  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  Admiral,  it  has  greatly  fallen  off.  In  proof  of 
his  assertion,  he  draws  a  parallel  between  the  achievements  of  the 
Russian  troops  on  the  same  theatre  of  war  under  the  reign  of 
Catherine,  and  those  of  her  successors,  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  former.  Romanzoff  and  SouvarofF,  for  instance,  never 
failed  to  rout  large  Turkish  armies  with  not  more  than  20«000 
men,  whilst  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russians  have  since  marched 
against  the  Turks,  without  obtaining  any  marked  success.  In 
the  last  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  (1827-28),  no  less  than 
400,000  Russian  troops  were  employed,  and  four  levies  of 
recruits  were  made  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  and  yet, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  Diebitch  could 
hardly  bring  back  men  enough  to  form  the  nucleus  of  several 
regiments.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  too,  that  Turkey  has  become 
comparatively  much  weaker  since  the  celebrated  battle  of  Nava- 
rino,  and  that  donkies  loaded  with  Russian  gold  have  found  their 
way  into  many  a  Turkish  fortress.  Again,  Souvaroff  defeated 
the  French  under  Moreau,  Macdonald,  and  Joubert,  whilst  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  Russians  never  won  a  single  field  fought 
against  the  French.  The  same  weakness  of  the  Russian  army 
was  displayed  in  the  late  Polish  war,  when  the  Russians  marched 
into  Poland  400,000  men,  and  yet  were  obliged  to  make  two 
campaigns:  the  Poles,  meanwhile,  having  never  been  able  to 
bring  at  once  into  the  field  more  than  50,000  regular  troops. 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  to  be  traced  to  any  dege- 
neracy in  the  Russian  soldier,  but  rather  to  the  incapacity  of  his 
leaders,  who  no  longer  understand  how  to  excite  in  him  any 
passion.  He  goes  to  war  neither  for  fame  nor  booty,  nor  for 
aught  else  in  earth  or  heaven; — he  goes  because  he  must  go. 
With  him  it  is  "  the  cold  that  performs  the  effects  of  fire." 
Another  cause  is  said  to  be  the  personal  interference  of  the  Em- 
perors in  military  affairs,  which  seems  to  paralyze  the  officers. 
The  Admiral  mentions  a  curious  fact  of  this  kind,  which  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  famous  campaign  of  1812.  When 
the  £mperor  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  at  Wilno, 
several  of  the  generals  made  a  formal  protest,  to  the  effect  that 
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he  should  withdraw^  or  that  they  must  resign  their  posts ;  upon 
which  Alexander  immediately  departed  for  St.  Petersburg.  A 
third  cause  is  the  employment  of  so  many  foreign  officerS|  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Russian  soldier,  and 
ever  remain  perfect  strangers  to  him.  Disadvantages  of  this 
nature  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Catherine,  who  gave  her 
generals  full  liberty  of  action ;  and  they  were  also  all  Russians, 
and  some,  as  Souvaroffj  of  the  very  highest  stamp.  Though  a 
man  of  education,  he  identified  himself  in  all  respects  with  the 
soldiers,  whose  minds  he  entirely  swayed,  by  addressing  himself 
to  their  superstitious  feelings.  After  a  battle  he  used  to  say, 
"  That  such  as  had  fallen  were  to  be  envied  for  their  lot,  as  they 
were  already  dwelling  with  angels,  and  enjoying  eternal  life  in 
the  greatest  felicity  and  beatitude.  Strive  to  do  like  them;  fight 
well,  and  render  yourselves  worthy  of  the  same  blessings." 

It  Was  to  this  superstitious  character  of  the  Russian  people 

that  Napoleon  alluded  when  at  St.  Helena  he  said,  that  were  he 

an  autocrat  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  would  let  his  beard  grow,  and 

would  arrive  at  an  appointed  day  at  Calais.     If  we  are  to  believe 

travellers'  tales,  and  even  the  Admiral  himself,  the  present  Emperor 

is  acting  according  to  the  advice  of  Napoleon  or  rather  endeavours 

to  do  so.     With  such  facts  before  us,  how  are  we  to  comprehend 

the  continual  progress  made  by  Russia  in  the  extension  of  her 

territory  ?    In  our  author's  opinion  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 

skill  of  the  government,  but  primarily  to  the  imbecility  of  other 

foreign  powers,  and  next  to  the  irresistible  impulse  of  conquest 

which  Catherine  gave  to  Russia.     What  Sir  W.  Scott  affirmed 

of  Napoleon  during  his  Russian  campaign  is  also  applicable  to 

Russia ;  namely,  that  she  is  in  the  state  of  a  drunken  man,  who  is 

unable  to  stand  still,  though  he  can  yet  walk  and  even  run.     In 

other  words,  she  is  driven  forward  by  the  force  of  necessity  without 

knowing  whither  she  is  going.    Having  given  up  the  idea  of  raising 

its  people  in  the  moral  scale  (even  Catherine  was  brought  to  this 

pass),  the  Russian  government  has  nothing  left  but  to  conquer 

without  cessation,  in  which  it  meets  with  no  obstacle  whatever  on 

the  part  of  its  subjects ;  who  when  all  the  world  shall  belong  to 

their  governors,  at  last,  according  to  a  prediction  of  J.  J.  Rousseau 

"  mangeront  du  sucre^'^  giving,  as  our  author  says,  in  exchange 

to  the  subjugated  nations  only  chains,  since  they  have  nothing  else 

to  give.     The  Russian  governmerit  finds  itself  in  a  perplexing 

diieinma ;  it  cannot  have  conquered  nations  in  the  possession  of 

their  rights  and  liberties,  as  in  that  case  the  native  Russians  would 

feel  themselves  humiliated,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  unable 

to  raise  the  latter  to  the  height  of  its  newly  acquired  subjects* 

The  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  and  is,  that 

all  its  subjugated  nations  are  invariably  degraded  to  the  level  o^ 
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the  Russians ;  which  circumstance  may  account  for  those  incessant 
revolts  in  the  Russian  dominions;  meanwhile,  ^'  expectation  stands 
in  horror." — 

*'  Oh  heaven  !  that  such  resemblance  of  the  Highest 
Should  yet  remain,  when  faith  and  realty 
Remain  not :  wherefore  should  not  strength  and  might 
There  fail  where  virtue  fails,  or  weakest  prove 
Where  boldest^  though  to  sight  unconquerable  ?" 

The  sacred  maxim  of  our  religion — ''What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
to  gain  the  whole  world  if  he  lose  his  own  soul" — is  however  as 
applicable  to  empires  as  to  individuals.  The  body  of  Russia  is 
swelling  into  a  Titan-like  mountain,  which  threatens  to  sufifocate 
her  spirit,  and  only  advances  with  the  greater  speed  to  the  catas* 
trophe  which  will  hurl  it  down  the  precipice  "  ten  thousand  fa- 
thoms deep."  For  this  again,  according  to  the  Admiral,  Russia 
will  be  indebted  to  Catherine;  for  she  it  was,  who  instead  of 
realizing  her  idea  of  setting  at  liberty  that  spirit,  only  set  in  motion 
the  machine  built  up  for  aggression  by  Peter  the  Great,  Thus, 
once  more,  we  have  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  her  greatness, — 
nay  it  will  vanish  one  day  into  tlame  and  smoke.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  are  not  averse  to  grant  her  the  praise  bestowed  on  her 
by  the  Admiral: — 

"  A  nation  that  has  lost  its  liberty,  and  which  by  nature  is  unable  to 
appreciate  and  still  less  to  regain  it,  is  the  more  patient  under  the  yoke 
of  despotism,  since  such  a  condition  does  not  exclude  a  possibility  of 
happiness,  and  even  of  glory :  the  first  being  often  but  an  ignorance  oi 
what  is  better,  and  the  second  but  an  ignorance  of  what  is  true.  Be- 
sides a  despot  is  not  necessarily  a  tyrant,  and  when  he  does  justice  and 
abstains  from  arbitrary  acts,  he  may  prove  a  benefactor  to  his  subjects. 
Therefore  a  highly  gifted  man,  placed  by  circumstances  or  by  his  own 
merit  at  the  head  of  a  docile  population,  is  sure  to  render  it  prosperous 
and  powerful ;  and  although  this  condition  must  be  precarious,  since 
it  is  dependent  on  the  frail  existence  of  an  individual,  the  reality  of  it 
for  the  time  being  cannot  be  contested.  Such  fortunate  accidents 
have  from  time  to  time  shed  a  lustre  over  the  more  or  less  obscure 
annals  of  enslaved  nations ;  and  such  a  oue  for  Russia  was  the  reign 
of  Catherine  II.,  surnamed  the  Great,  than  which  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  seek  another  equally  glorious  in  the  history  of  that  empire." 

When  Madame  de  Stael  complimented  Alexander  by  saying 
to  him  that  he  was  worth  a  constitution  to  his  people,  he  in  return 
likewise  asserted  that  he  was  but  an  accident.  Surely  we  English 
have  no  need  to  envy  the  nations  whose  happiness  depends  entirely 
upon  a  grim  looking  chapter  of  accidents,  although  the  Whigs, 
the  earth-born,  are  doing  their  best  to  place  us  in  this  sad  pre- 
dicament. 
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Art.  III. —  J.  Rauel — Ein  Buck  des  Andenkeits  fur  ihn 
Freunde.     S  vols.    8vo»     Berlin.    1834. 

2.  Galerie  von  Bildnissen  aus  RaheFs  Umgang  und  Brief ivechsel : 
herausgegeben  von  K.  A.  Varnhagen  von  Ense.  £  vols.  8vo« 
Leipzig.     1836. 

These  letters  of  the  celebrated  German  lady  Rahel  have — we 
confess  it  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face — been  lying  on  our 
German  shelf  these  four  years  unopened.  We  plead  guilty  to  a 
sort  of  horror  (a  one-sided  British  instinct  no  doubt)  of  all  books 
of  private  memoirs,  after  which  we  see  the  great  mass  of  the 
German  literary  public  running  mad.  Such  is  the  contrariety  of 
national  character  in  the  two  races^  that  if  a  book  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  much  bepraised  in  Germany,  the  chance  is,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether unfit  for  the  English  public.  In  some  few  cases  the  mere 
strangeness  and  novelty  of  the  thing  may  attract;  people  may  be 
induced  to  go  and  stare  at  the  '' German  mind"  as  they  do  at  Van 
Amburgh's  lions,  or  Duvernay*s  pirouettes ;  and  sometimes  also 
an  adventitious  circumstance  may  induce  a  practical  Englishman 
to  peep  for  a  moment  into  the  dim  cloudy  glow  and  whirling 
voluminosities  of  Teutonic  intellect.  So  the  patronage  of  the 
religious  public  enabled  Jung  Stilling  to  plant  himself  firmly  on 
British  ground;  so  the  name  of  Gpethe  served  as  an  introduction 
to  Bettine  Brentano.  But  in  the  general  case  the  Englishman 
will  not  go  out  of  his  own  day-light  and  open  turnpikes  to 
wander  in  some  subterranean  sublime  Antiparos  or  Adelsberg  of 
German  speculation.  Call  it  oue-sidedness,  call  it  shallowness, 
call  it  literary  Pkilisterei  if  you  will;  it  is  a  national  habitude  in- 
grown with  the  most  essential  and  substantial  virtues  of  the  Bri- 
tish character,  which  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  of^  any  more  than 
we  are  of  bur  east  wind,  which  bites  but  also  braces.  Rahel, 
therefore,  the  German  de  Stael,  and  because  German  in  some  es- 
sential points  much  better  than  the  French  one,  can  cherish 
small  hope  of  ever  being  known  generally  to  the  British  public. 
From  German  students  only,  and  from  the  philosopher  and 
psychologist,  can  she  expect,  and  she  is  entitled  to  demand, 
sympathy.  Happily  both  these  classes,  the  class  of  native  Bri- 
tish thinkers,  and  the  class  of  Germanizing  thinkers  (for  a  man 
cannot  be  a  German  scholar  to  any  purpose  without  being  a 
thinker),  are  at  the  present  moment  rapidly  on  the  increase.  To 
such  the  following  short  notice  of  the  life,  character,  and  opinions 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women  of  modern  times  may 
not  be  unacceptable. 

We  mentioned  in  our  late  notice  of  Varnhagen  von  Ens^'s 
Memoirs,  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his  variou« 
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life  was  his  introduction  to  and  subsequent  marriage  with  the 
celebrated  Rahel  Levin,  or  Robert.  The  circumstances  of  that 
connection  were  highly  honourable  to  Varnhagen.  The  lady  was 
twelve  years  older  than  himself,  without  rank,  comfortable  indeed, 
but  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  money  line;  and  in  religion,  ex- 
ternally at  least,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  a  Jewess.  Beauty, 
of  the  vulgar  merchantable  kind,  was  also  not  pre-eminent.  The 
only  thing  that  remained,  therefore,  was  the  spiritual  beauty,  the 
beauty  of  soul,  of  character,  and  expression ;  and  to  this  Varn- 
hagen instantly  surrendered  himself,  with  a  devotion  and  a  single- 
heartedness  in  these  hard  times  unfortunately  not  so  common  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Petrarch.  Varnhagen  describes  the  first 
glimpses  he  caught  of  this  intellectual  lady  in  the  following  terms. 
The  scene  is  Berlin,  Rahel's  habitual  residence — date,  1803. 

"At  one  of  our  literary  soirees,  while  we  were  engaged  reading  Wie- 
land,  a  visit  was  suddenly  announced ;  and  at  the  name  of  the  visitor 
that  sort  of  commotion  was  instantly  observed  in  the  room,  which  is 
wont  to  preludize  the  entrance  of  something  great  and  uncommon.  It 
was  Rahel  Levin,  or  Robert.  Often  had  I  heard  this  person  the  subject 
of  discourse  iu  intelligent  circles;  and  when  her  name  was  mentioned, 
it  was  always  in  such  terms  as  were  calculated  to  excite  in  my  mind  the 
idea  of  something  extraordinary,  and  altogether  unique.  The  general 
idea  of  her  character  that  I  had  formed  was  that  of  an  energetic  com- 
pound of  intellect  and  nature,  both  in  substance  and  form  most  original 
and  pure.  (Ein  energisches  zusammen  sei/n  von  Geist  und  Natur  in  ur- 
sprunglichster  reinster  Kraft  und  Form, J  And  when  this  or  the  other 
critic  might  say  any  thing  less  favourable,  it  was  always  so  expressed, 
that  an  impartial  listener  must  draw  from  the  severest  remark  more  sub- 
stantially of  praise  than  blame.  At  this  very  time  there  was  much  talk 
in  Berlin  of  a  strong  attachment  that  she  had  formed,  more  elevated  in 
its  character,  and  also  more  tragic  in  its  issue,  than  any  that  the  poets 
had  sung.  I  naturally  therefore  watched  the  entrance  of  the  an- 
nounced visitor  with  no  common  attention.  There  appeared  a  light, 
graceful  figure,  of  small  stature,  but  strong  make,  with  delicate  and  full 
limbs,  feet  and  hands  remarkably  small:  the  countenance  encircled  with 
rich,  dark  locks,  spoke  intellectual  superiority 5  the  quick  and  yet  firm 
dark  glances  left  the  observer  in  doubt  whether  they  gave  or  received 
more  ^  an  expression  of  suffering  lent  a  soft  grace  to  the  clear  features. 
Sbe  moved  in  a  dark  dress,  light  almost  as  a  shadow,  but  also  with  free- 
dom and  sureness;  her  greeting  was  as  easy  as  it  was  kindly.  But 
what  struck  me  most  was  the  sonorous  and  mellow  voice  which  seemed 
to  swell  from  the  inmost  depths  of  the  soul,  and  a  conversation  the 
most  extraordinary  that  I  had  ever  met  with.  She  threw  out  in  the  most 
easy  and  unpretending  fashion  thoughts  full  of  originality  and  humour, 
where  wit  was  united  with  ndiveti,  and  acuteness  with  amiability;  and 
into  the  whole  a  deep  truth  was  cast,  as  it  were  out  of  iron,  giving  to 
every  sentence  a  completeness  of  total  impression  which  rendered  it 
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difficnit  for  the  strongest  to  breaks  or  to  rend  it  in  any  way.  Through 
the  whole  also  there  breathed  a  warmth  and  a  spirit  of  genuine  human 
kindlioess  which  removed  every  painful  feeling  of  inferiority,  even  from 
the  lowest.  This,  however,  for  the  present  only  in  momentary  glimpses — 
the  visit  was  uncommonly  short,  but  short  as  it  was,  th6  impression  re- 
mained OD  me  ineffaceable.  A  sonnet  indeed  was  enough  to  satisfy  the 
expression  of  my  admiration  at  that  time ;  but  I  afterwards  discovered 
that  this  was  only  the  first  link  in  a  chain  which  should  unite  my  own 
happiness  for  ever  with  that  of  Rahel  Levin." 

In  1807  Varnhagen  returned  from  Halle  to  Berlin,  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  Rahel,  and  this  acquaintance  soon  ripened 
into  that  perfect  intellectual  sympattiy  and  emotional  harmony,  in 
which  alone  the  poetry  of  marriage  consists.  From  this  period 
we  have  the  following  supplementary  notice : 

'*  It  were  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  giving  anything  like  a  satis- 
factory outline  of  Rahel's  character  to  those  who  have  never  had  the 
happiness  to  see  her  personally.  The  striking  thing  in  her  was  the  con- 
centrated action  of  every  vital  and  intellectual  function  in  every  moment ; 
a  natural  and  habitual  power,  to  represent  which  all  paper  and  all  can- 
vas is  powerless.  Generally,  however,  t  may  state  the  impression  made 
on  me  at  that  time.  In  the  first  place  I  can  say,  that  in  Rahcl's  pre- 
sence I  had  the  full  conviction  that  a  genuine  human  being  (this  noble 
creation  of  God)  stood  before  me  in  its  most  pure  and  perfect  type } 
through  her  whole  frame,  and  in  all  her  motions,  nature  and  intellect  in 
fresh  breezy  reciprocity ;  organic  shape,  elastic  fibre,  a  living  connection 
with  every  thing  around  her ;  the  greatest  originality  and  simplicity  in 
sensuous  perception,  and  intellectual  utterance,  the  combined  grandio- 
sity of  innocence  and  wisdom ;  jn  word  and  deed  alertness,  dexterity, 
and  precision  of  function.  All  this  was  at  the  same  time  embosomed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  the  purest  goodness  and  benevolence,  which  did  not 
remain  a  mere  atmosphere,  but  was  eager  at  every  moment  to  incarnate 
itself  in  a  deed.  In  Rahel  I  found  combined,  what  in  the  greatest  cha- 
racters of  the  age  I  had  hitherto  seen  isolated.  Profound  reflection  and 
brilliant  wit,  ingenuity  and  love  of  truth,  imagination  and  humour,  were 
here  united  in  a  snccession  of  the  most  energetic,  gentle,  and  graceful 
linog  motions,  which,  like  Goethe*s  words,  hold  quite  close  by  the  thing, 
are  the  thing  itself,  and,  with  the  concentrated  might  of  their  sugges- 
tive contents,  work  momentarily.  Never  have  I  seen  elsewhere  such  a 
mass  of  masculine  breadth  and  penetration  -,  along  side  of  which,  how- 
ever, swelled  without  remission  the  warm  flow  of  womanly  mildness  and 
beauty.  Never  have  I  seen  an  eye  and  a  mouth  so  animated  with  love- 
liness, and  at  the  same  time  giving  free  vent  occasionally  to  the  most 
violent  outbreakings  of  enthusiasm  and  indignation."  * 

So   far  Varnhagen^   the    lover,  the  husband.     The  present 

*  There  is  a  portrait  prefixed  to  the  first  volame,  which  answers  this  description 
fery  well.  It  is  intellect  without  coldness,  mildness  without  weakness,  composure 
without  indolcflce  or  laxurfoasiiess  of  son] }  expressive  and  ptoa^ng,  flot  beautifttK 
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writer  never  had  the  pleasure  of  the  personal  acquaintance  of  this 
celebrated  lady;  he  only  knows  her  from  her  general  reputation 
among  the  Germans,  and  from  the  five  (equal  to  eight  English) 
volumes  of  German  memoirs,  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  ;  but 
he  can  honestly  say,  that  he  finds  nothing  overcharged  in  the 
statement  of  Varnhagen.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  letters  of 
this  highly-gifted  person,  and  not  feel  instinctively  that  the  homage 
so  long  and  so  generally  paid  to  her  in  Germany  was  of  the  true 
and  genuine  kind,  and  such  as  deserves  to  have  a  separate  and 

Srominent  chapter  allotted  to  it  in  the  records  of  "  hero-wofship." 
uahel  is  a  German  of  the  Germans;  and  as  such  in  several  traits 
of  intellectual  character,  and  in  some  opinions,  not  likely  to  excite 
the  sympathy  of  the  English  mind.     But  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
only  the  excellencies  of  the  German  mind  that  are  potentiated  in 
her;  she  stands  erect,  and  sees  clear  through  the  confounding 
nebulosity  of  aesthetical  and  philosophical  nonsense  with  which 
our  cobweb-spinning  neighbours  have  so  encumbered  the  atmo- 
sphere of  thought.     In  this  respect  she  was  more  to  the  literary 
world  of  Germany  than  Napoleon  was  to  the  political  world  in 
France.     He  ruled  because  he  was  the  incarnation  and  the  apex 
of  his  nation's  prejudices;  Rahel  was  a  German,  as  Gamaliel  was 
a  Pharisee,  of  them  and  among  them,  but  above  them.     For  this 
reason,  also,  she  stood  isolated  and  alone  even  while  she  reigned ; 
her  superiority  was  felt  and  admitted  in  many  places,  where  it 
was  not  allowed  to  operate  any  practical  results. 

The  two  volumes  of  "  Portraits"  which  Varnhagen  has  pub- 
lished  contain   the  most  ample  evidence  of  the  vast  influence 
which  Rahel  exercised  over   the   greatest   minds   in  Germany. 
Schleiermacher,  the  delicate  philosopher  and  the  subtle  dialec- 
tician ;  Frederick  Schlegel,  the  restless  investigator  and  sublimely 
floundering  dogmatist;  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  the  chival* 
rous  and  adventurous  prince,  who  wanted  but  the  world's  one 
thing  needful — success,  to  have  gone  down  to  posterity  as  famous 
as  Bliicher ;  Gentz,  whose  pen  in  modern  history  has  been  almost 
as  famous  as  Napoleon's  sword ;  all  know  and  acknowledge  the 
Berlin  Jewess  as  Pope  Paul  V.  did  Cardinal  Perron : — '*  May 
God  inspire  that  man  with  good  thoughts,  for  whatsoever  he  says 
we  must  do  it!"   Would  to  God,  gentle  reader,  that  you  or  I  had 
been  Varnhagen  on  that  night,  when  at  one  of  the  Berlin  intel- 
lectual soirees  he  first  saw  the  redoubtable  Schleiermacher,  who 
had  lectured  at  Halle,  the  rival  of  Wolfi^  and  Stefiens,  now  fencing 
doubtfully  with  a  woman,  nay,  sitting  at  her  feet,  struck  dumb 
once  and  again  by  an  electric  word,  as  the  strongest  vision  glim- 
mers  when   phosphorus  burns  in  oxygen  gas!     To  talk  with 
Rahel  was  to  steam  it  at  high  pressurei — very  dang^ous  work  for 
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common  vessels ;  so  much  so,  that  many  mighty  men,  who  had 
filled  Europe  with  their  name,  either  retreated  hesitatingly  from  her 
contact,  or,  what  was  nobler,  fell  down  devoutly  and  worshipped, 
crying,  *'  Spate  nie,  O  woman,  for  I  am  but  a  worm!"  So  in 
particular  Gentz  worships  the  superiority  of  this  lady  almost  to 
humiliation,  confessing  himself  with  more  honesty  than  dignity  to 
be  in  her  presence  the  woman,  and  she  the  man.  '^  My  instruc- 
tress, my  oracle,  my  friend,  my  angel,  my  all !"  And  of  her  let- 
ters, he  says,  "  They  are  not  written  letters — not  words  on  paper; 
they  are  living  beings,  that  with  a  fresh,  lusty  generosity,  with 
blooming  cheeks  and  with  bright  eyes,  walk  in  before  me  and 
embrace  me;"  and  similar  language,  for  the  exaggerations  of 
which  we  cold-blooded  English  must  make  wise  allowance.  Ex- 
pressions of  like  intensity  we  find  in  the  letters  of  all  Rahel's  cor- 
respondents. Goethe  does  not  hold  his  worshippers  by  a  stronger 
magic.  When  she  speaks,  her  word  goes  directly  to  the  heart ; 
and  the  effect  follows  instantaneously,  as  from  harlequin's  wand 
in  the  pantomime. 

If  we  look  a  little  more  minutely  into  this  matter,  and  inquire 
how  it  was  that  the  Berlin  lady  exercised  this  charm  over  the 
greatest  intellects  of  Germany,  the  two  following  points  promi- 
nently present  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  Rahel's  mind  is  of 
a  most  masculine,  strong,  racy,  one  might  almost  say,  sturdy  cha- 
racter. We  doubt  much  whether,  notwithstanding  all  the  fe- 
minine blandishments  with  which  it  was  so  witchingly  tempered, 
such  a  female  character  would  please  in  England.  We  find,  for 
instance,  in  these  letters,  the  constant  recurrence  of  such  phrases 
as  the  following :  Bei  Gotll  bei  alien  hollischen  Qualen !  zum 
rasend  werdeuj  zum  Tod  werden,  grimmig,  gr'dsslich,  verdammtt  ver- 
flucht,  and  so  forth :  and  then  such  a  determined  and  despotic 
Ich  HASSE  es — I  hate  it;  such  an  intolerant  wrath  against  every 
thing  *^  low"  (gemein) ;  nay,  and  she  confesses  plainly  that  there 
is  nothing  she  loves  better  than  to  be  angry,  for  a  little  irritation 
goads  her  to  speak  the  truth  with  more  point;  and,  unless  a  man 
speak  the  truth,  he  had  better  not  speak  at  all.  Gentz,  as  we  said, 
will  have  it  that  Rahel  is  properly  a  man  \*  and  she  is  so ;  but  she 
is  not  masculine  to  the  exclusion,  but  merely  to  the  bracing,  of 
her  womanhood.  She  did  not  live,  like  most  masculine  women, 
loveless  and  unloved ;  but  on  the  contrary  both  loving  and  most 
passionately  loved.  As  that  man  is  the  most  perfect  in  whom 
the  rough  strength  of  his  own  sex  is  tempered  by  the  milder  virtues 
of  the  woman,  so  that  woman  is  the  true  glory  of  her  sex,  who 
to  the  natural  feminine  charms  of  grace  and  tenderness,  adds  the 
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clearness  of  intellect  and  the  decision  of  purpose  characteristic  of 
the  male.   So  the  finest  statues  of  the  Greeks^  like  the  Rabbinical 
tradition  of  the  primeval  human  being,  have,  properly  speaking, 
no  sex,  or  rather  embrace  both.     Thus  we  think  also  it  is   with 
Rahel ;  and  in  this  view  we  are  inclined  with  Varnhagen  to  place 
her  far  above  the  general  run  of  great  women.     But  the  mas- 
culine preponderates,  at  least  strikes  more ;  there  is  about  her  a 
habitual  air  of  decision,  and  instinctive  (not  assumed  or  paraded) 
dictatorship,  which  contrasts    her  strongly  with  the  prevailing 
aspect  of  the  female  character.  This  masculine  character  appears 
in  nothing  so  strongly  as  in  her  literary  taste ;  and  this  we  may 
remark,  by  the   way,    is  the  best  of  all  tests*     For  a  woman, 
though  she  inay  love  a  whiskered  and  brawny  man  to  protect  her^ 
prefers  a  smooth  and  sentimental  writer  to  sympathize  with  her ; 
thus  we  suppose,among  our  female  students  of  German  literaturej 
Schiller   will   always  be  a  greater  favourite  than  Goethe ;  for 
Goethe's  mind  (notwithstanding  the  "eternal  womanly''  of  the 
second  part  of  Faust)  is  essentially  masculine,  though^  as  Cariyle 
happily  expressed  it,  the  hard  granite  mountain  is  overgrown  with 
soft  grass*     But  Rahel's  literary  heroes  are  all  of  the  masculine 
kind — Goethe,  Fichte,  Mirabeau,^  Heinse;  and  she  will  make 

*   The  following  short  chaiacteristic  of  Mirabeaa  is  among  the  few  interesting 
sketches  from  the  external  public  world  that  Rahel's  letters  contain.     It  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  a  lady,  with  such  a  fine  eye  for  observation,  and  such  a  wide  sym- 
pathizing heart,  should  have  been  cooped  during  her  whole  Kfe  in  a  small  prirate  cor« 
ner  of  Berlin ;  where,  for  want  of  grand  external  objects  to  occupy  her  attention,  she 
was  tempted  to  yield  too  much  to  that  German  habit  of  probing  and  piercing  the 
inner  man, —  an  occupation  confined  in  England  for  the  most  part  to  the  religious 
world,  but  spreading  itself  in  Germany  over  the  whole  breadth  of  literary  activity,  and 
tainting  its  inmost  core.  The  characteristic  of  Mirabeau  is  dated  Ist  November,  1819, 
and  is  as  follows: — "  When  Mirabeau  was  in  Berlin,  I  saw  him  in  the  simple  dress  of 
a  civilian,  and  looking  altogether  like  the  French  courtiers  of  the  day.     He  wore  a 
slightly  curled  powdered  toupet,  bag-wig,  shoes  and  stockings,  and  corresponding 
clothes,  without  gold,  silver,  or  embroidery.    He  had  dark  animated  eyes,  and  strong 
protruding  eyebrows,  yet  there  was  something  mild  iu  his  look.     He  was  marked  with 
the  small-pox;  his  figure  broad,  but  not  stout.     He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  that 
had  lived  much  and  with  many  ;  his  movements  were  quicker  and  more  various  than 
is  generally  found  in  persons  of  his  rank ;  for  tliere  was  nothing  compact,  or  aiceJy 
rounded  off  about  him  (£r  hatU  nkhU  compassirtes).  In  every  thing  lie  did,  there  was 
a  wonderful  activity ;  you  saw  at  once  that  here  was  a  person  who  was  accustomed  to 
see  and  investigate  every  thing  for  himself;  he  used  his  lorgnette,  and  I  might  say 
his  whole  person,  with  a  peculiar  air  of  independence.     He  used  to  frequent  the  German 
theatre,  and  every  day  brought  his  own  letters  to  the  post-o^ce,  where  1  often  saw 
him  for  half-hours  and  hours  at  a  time,  while  a  lady  aud  his  eight-yeared  son  were 
waiting  for  him  in  a  carriage.    My  father  pointed  him  out  to  me  simply  as  Count  Mi- 
rabeau ;  I  knew  nothkig  about  him,  and  for  this  reason  am  the  more  inclined  to  put  a 
value  on  the  judgment  I  then  formed.     He  made  a  good  impression  on  me,  though  he 
^^eeraed  old,  and  nothing  neat  or  elegant ;  and  I  was  almost  a  child,  accustomed  to 
admire  only  fair  and  slim  men.    I  have  no  further  recollections  of  him ;  he  looked  like 
a  person  that  had  suffered  much  and  discussed  much  {Einer  der  viel  geUiten  und  dis- 
kutirt  hatte)" 
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small  account  of  a  roughs  shaggy^  scarred  outside,  of  rudeness 
aod  even  coarseness,  if  there  be  honest  energy  and  native  pith 
within.  In  this  trait  of  character,  closely  connected  with  another 
to  be  immediately  mentioned,  we  find  in  her  mind  a  strong  afiB- 
nity  with  that  of  the  most  notable  writer  of  the  present  day, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  concerning  whom  we  remember  to  have  heard  a 
very  proper  criticism  from  the  mouth  of  an  intelligent  individual, — 
"  that  he  bad  always  shown  a  great  partiality  for  scamps.^'  And 
this  again  brings  to  our  mind  a  remarkable  passage  in  one  of 
Burns'  letters,  which  we  shall  here  quote  in  justification  of  Rahel's 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  Mirabeau  and  Heinse :  "  I  have  often," 
says  the  poet  (Letter  No.  II.,  Currie's  edition),  ^'courted  the  ac- 
quaintance of  that  part  of  mankind  commonly  known  by  the  ordi- 
nary phrase  of  blackguards,  sometimes  farther  than  was  consist- 
ent with  the  safety  of  my  character.  Though  disgraced  by  fol- 
lies, nay,  sometimes  stained  with  guilt,  I  have  yet  found  among 
them,  in  not  a  few  instances,  some  of  the  noblest  virtues,  magna- 
nimity, generosity,  disinterested  friendship,  and  even  modesty.^' 

The  other  quality  of  Rahel's  mind  which  we  wish  particularly 
to  mention,  and  in  which  she  presents  a  yet  more  striking  identity 
with  the  historian  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  truthfulness,  and  a 
detestation  of  lies  (or  shams  as  Carlyle  prefers  to  call  them) 
amounting  almost  to  a  mania  and  a  parade,  certainly  a  mannerism 
and  a  hobby-horse.     But  it  is  a  divine  madness,  as  Plato  would 
have  said,  and  a  bobby-horse  which  a  man  may  reasonably  be  per- 
mitted to  ride  lustily ;  for  though  we  may  never  grant,  in  RaheFs 
strong  phrase,  that  **  the  great  world  and  the  literary  world  are 
altogether  baked  out  of  lies"  {die^  aus  Liigeu  zusammen  ge- 
backene  litterarische  und  grosse  Welt),  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that 
from  the  polite  sni£9e  and  snigger  of  the  saloon  to  the  flat  duck- 
footed  plumper  of  a  plebeian  falsehood,  there  is  an  infinite  variety 
of  simulation  and  dissimulation  in  the  world ;  and  beyond  the 
region  of  conscious  or  half-conscious  lies  there  is  a  vast  limbo  of 
unconscious  ones  ;  both  more  familiarly  known  in  England  under 
the  comprehensive  name  of  Humbug.     Now  every  thing  of  this 
kind  Rabel  would  not  merely  not  tolerate,  but  with  a  strong  and 
wrathful  instinct  did  literally  unveil  and  tear  in  shreds  habitually — 
a  fearful   habit  of  mind  (Seivov,  (rp^erXtov,  as  Homer  would  have 
said),  and  which,  when  carried  consistently  out  in  these  latter 
days  (when  many  venerable  forms  have  lost  the  soul  which  ori- 
ginally inspired  them),  must  make  either  a  martyr  or  a  ruler  of  the 
possessor.     Rahel  seems  to  have  been  a  little  martyrized  here 
and  there  in  small  matters ;  but  she  was  amply  compensated  for 
this  by  the  immense  sway  she  gradually  acquired  over  the  minds 
of  all  the  giants  of  the  age  who  came  in  contact  with  her.    She 
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reigned  a  queen  in  Berlin  in  her  own  region  much  more  potent 
than  Frederick  William.     She  soon  found   out  that  in  certain 
matters  of  infinite  moral,   religious,  and  political   import,    the 
man  who  has  clearness  to  see,  and  boldness  to  speak  out  the  truth 
which  he  deeply  feels,  is  greater  than  all  poets  and  all  philoso- 
phers.    Herein^  and  in  nothing  else,  lay  the  secret  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther's reformation.     Herein  also  she  placed  the  ground  of  her 
hero-worship  in  respect  of  the  questionable  Mirabeau.     "  Mira- 
beau,"  she  says,  "  is  my  great  hero,  by  virtue  of  the  force  of  truth 
which  governs  him ;  thereby  he  is  sublime  and  innocent ;   and 
only  this  is  loveable.   Chamfort  said,  few  things  gave  him  greater 
pleasure  than  to  look  at  a  dog  in  quiet  greedily  gnawing  a  bone, 
because  he  thereby  became  possessed  by  the  healthy  idea  of  an  up- 
right honest  endeavour.  I  understand  this  feeling  of  Chamfort  com- 
pletely;  lean  become  perfectly  in  love  even  with  things  most  rude 
and  coarse,  if  only  they  do  not  lie.**     And  in  another  passage  she 
makes  the  remark,  that  in  certain  circumstances,  and  on  certain 
occasions,  there  is  nothing  more  strange  and  startling  than  the 
utterance  of  plain  truth ;  so  that  if  any  person  wishes  to  attain  a 
reputation  for  originality,  and  what  the  world  calls  genius,  he  has 
a  certain,  though  by  no  means  an  easy  way  to  do  so,  by  training 
himself  to  the  habitual  perception  and  utterance  of  common  truth. 
If  a  man  has  lost  every  thing  else  in  this  world,  she  often  says,  at 
least  he  has  not  lost  his  eyes :  *'  Look,  look,  look !  and  save  your- 
self from  narrowness  and  total  unbelief;  some  things  are  beyond 
all  question,  and  in  these,  when  you  once  know  that  they  are,  you 
must  believe !"     And  as  Schiller  sings  in  a  verse  which  contains 
the  whole  philosophy  of  conscience, 

*'  Self-coutradiction  is  the  only  wrong." 

So  Rahel  gives  the  rule  of  conduct, 

^'  Handele  Du  nach  deinem  Inncrsten :  daher  kommt  nur  Gluck  V* 

Deal  truly  and  honestly  with  your  own  soul  and  never  blink 
inward  questionings,  for  "  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin."  The 
honesty  of  the  German  character  is  proverbial :  and  Rahel,  by 
her  heroic  and  sometimes  almost  Quixotic  devotion  to  truth,  stands 
before  us  a  pattern  specimen  of  her  nation,  even  as  Mirabeau, 
Voltaire,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  by  their  eloquence,  their  wit,  and 
their  vanity,  are  pattern  specimens  of  the  French. 

When  to  these  two  grand  qualities  of  mind — muscularity  and 
truthfulness — we  add  those  many  witching  graces  which  Varnhagen 
has  described,  and  bear  in  mind  also  (what  the  perusal  of  her 
multiform  correspondence  sufficiently  brings  out)  that  Rahel's 
mind  was  as  active  as  it  was  strong,  and  as  elastic  as  it  was  pon- 
derous, we  shall  see  reason  to  express  surprise  that  such  a  highly 
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lifted  woman  in  this  age  of  books,  among  a  nation  of  book  makers, 
and  living  as  she  always  lived  in  a  continued  state  of  high  intellec- 
taal  excitement,  never  brought  forth  a  volume  or  even  a  brochure  of 
tangible  lucnbration  of  any  kind.  This  is  a  peculiarity  well  worth 
DoticiBg,  forming  as  it  does  such  a  contrast  to  the  restless  volumi- 
oosity  of  her  great  French  counterpart,  Madame  de  Stael ;  and 
when  carefully  weighed,  and  compared  with  other  similar  cases,  it 
willy  perhaps,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  class  of  men  who 
write  books  are  not  always,  are  not  generally,  the  wisest  or  greatest 
of  their  kind.  For  we  are  sent  here  not  to  put  our  thoughts  upon 
paper,  and  obtain  a  vain  immortality  in  musty  shelves,  but  to  cast 
homing  words  into  the  hearts  of  our  fellow-men,  and  to  stereotype 
healthy  thoughts  into  deed— woieiK  njy  aXti^tiotv,  as  St.  John  says. 
It  was  a  weakness,  no  doubt,  in  one  sense,  or  say  a  defect,  in 
Rahel's  mind,  that  she  could  not  easily  express  her  thoughts  on 
paper,  could  not  build  up  a  secondary  architecture  of  emotions 
md  ideas,  apart  from  the  original  living  root  out  of  which  they 
bad  sprung :  but  in  another  sense  this  quality  of  mind  has  also  a 
strength  and  an  excellence.  It  is  a  common  remark  that  great 
authors  seldom  sustain  their  greatness  in  society  and  in  actual  life ; 
the  artificial  conjuring  paraphernalia  of  pen  and  paper  seem 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  their  ideas.  Not  so  with  Rahel, 
and  such  original,  vital,  essentially  natural,  and  essentially  prac* 
tical  minds.  Everything  that  they  are  and  do,  they  are  and  do  in 
vital  connection  with  the  vitality  that  surrounds  them.  Their  in- 
tellectual action  is  in  the  highest  degree  immediate;  society  is  at 
once  the  atmosphere  in  which,  and  the  object  for  M'hich,  they  live. 
"  Ich  hami  alles  im  Augenblicker  said  Rahel:  Bring  the  devil 
before  me,  and  I  trust  myself  with  God's  grace  that  I  shall  knock 
him  down,  but  I  cannot  get  up  a  diablerie  in  three  volumes  to 
frighten  myself  and  others  with,  while  so  many  serious  realities 
are  urging  the  moment,  and  crying  "  Come  and  shape  me !"  .  .  • 
So  the  earnest  practical  mind  speaks ;  such  a  mind  was  Rahel's : 
and  such  minds  are  the  greatest,  for  the  end  and  accomplishment 
of  all  thought  and  all  speech  is  a  deed.  How  happy  was  Rahel 
in  1813  in  Berlin,  in  Prague!  '*  My  whole  day,"  she  exclaims 
triumphantly,  '*  is  a  feast  of  doing  good !"  Amid  the  horrors  of 
war  then,  and  amid  the  horrors  of  disease  (in  183 1),  she  moved  about 
like  a  beneficent  Valkyrie ;  and  discovered  thus  that  her  whole 
life  had  been  a  mistake,  because  with  a  highly  intensified  internal 
productiveness,  a  very  paltry  sphere  of  external  activity  had  been 
within  her  reach.  She  discovered  that  she  should  have  been  a 
QUEEN — nothing  modest ;  for  modesty  (so  called)  with  her  had 
no  meaning,  or  this  despicable  one — dressing  up  greatness  in  a  lie 
that  littleness  may  not  be  offended.     S^ie  knew  that  she  was  the 
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cleverest  woman  in  Germany,  and  she  said  so,  when  occasion 
called,  like  any  other  thing  that  was  true. 

Rahely  with  all  her  soundness  of  mind,  was,  like  other  hold  and 
decided  minds,  not  altogether  free  from  whims,  paradoxes,  and 
peculiar  opinions.  Among  other  things,  she  was  a  stout  advocate 
of  suicide,  and  this  from  a  sort  of  moral  aristocracy  of  soul  that 
disdained  to  live  after  life  was  worthless :  a  good  argument^  per- 
haps, if  one  ever  could  be  in  a  condition  to  say  thai  his  life  is 
altogether  worthless.  Napoleon  argued  better  on  this  point ;  and 
Rahel  refuted  her  own  arguments  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
by  her  deeds;  for  few  women  have  suffered  more,  and  more 
acutely,  and  none  ever  bore  their  sufferings  with  more  cheerfulness 
and  resignation.  She  had  the  soul  of  a  Danton—* *^  allons,  point 
defaiblesseP*  and  that  not  doggedly  or  obstinately,  but  with  the 
most  pious  surrender  of  the  soul  to  him  who  made  it. 

Masculine  women  have  seldom  any  particular   partiality  for 
marriage,  and  are  generally  staunch  advocates  for  a  greater  liberty 
of  divorce.     Something   like   the  *'  emancipation    of   women 
glimmers  here  and  there  through  Rahel's  letters :  we  cannot  define 
it  precisely ;  but  she  says  in  one  place,  that  so  long  as  men  and 
women  stand  over  against  each  other  '*  like  two  different  nations," 
so  long  will  the  wicked  one  have  work  to  do  in  families :  and  she 
says  in  the  same  place,  that  chivalry  was  a  lie  necessary  to  restore 
the  disturbed  equilibrium  of  the  sexes.     Mrs.  Jamieson,  and  Mrs. 
Sedgwick,  and  Miss  Martineau,  have  lately  taken  up  the  subject; 
and  they  may  finish  it.     A  peahen  can  never  be  metamorphosed 
into  a  peacock  by  an  act  of  parliament,  that  is  certain ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  no  act  of  parliament  can  change  a  woman  into  a 
chattel.     To  the  benign  genius  of  Christianity  women  owe  it,  that 
they  are  not  now  slaves  and  burden-bearers  as  they  were  of  old. 
If  there  is  any  thing  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  let 
the  women  see  to  it !  We  men,  as  the  lawyers  say,  have  no  itttere^ 
to  move  the  question. 

Of  the  five  volumes  of  Rahelian  memoirs  which  Varnhagen 
has  published,  the  two  last,  entitled  '*  Portraits,''  possess  the  most 
general  interest.  They  contain  a  collection  of  letters  from  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  most  intimate  of  Rahel's  corre- 
spondents, accompanied  with  a  personal  sketch  of  each  character, 
from  the  neat  pencil  of  Varnhagen.  The  sketches  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  and  of  Gentz  the  Austrian  diplo- 
matist, are  particularly  well  executed,  and  possess  a  general 
l^istoric  interest.  Mr.  Alison,  in  his  History  of  Europe,  and  Mr. 
Carlyle,  in  his  expected  Life  of  Napoleon,  will  not  wisely  overlook 
them. 

We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  Rahel's  opinions  on  important 
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sabjects  of  life  and  literature.  We  need  not  say  that  this  is  a 
mere  make-shift.  The  German  de  Stael  is  a  very  German  de  Stael 
in  this,  that  she  does  not  deal  in  magniloquent  pyrotechny.  The 
world  has  allowed  itself  too  long  in  all  matters  to  be  fooled  by 
castles  and  pagodas  of  grand  words.  First,  a  few  stray  thoughts 
on  men  and  things. 

Gebman  Philosopht — System  Building. — "  I  am  well  acquainted 

with  the  grand  modern  art  of  leading  pompous  proofs,  and  building  up 

•ystems.     Que  may  choose  at  random  auy  point  of  nature,  and  cause 

the  rest  of  the  universe  to  play  and  revolve  round  it ;  and  when  this  is 

done,  as  oftentimes  chances,  with   prejudice  and  obstinacy,  then  the 

inventor  of  your  philosophical  system,  let  him  be  never  so  witty,  be- 

eomes  a  fool,  and  what  is  worse,  runs  a  great  risk  of  remainiDg  one. 

A  grand  Catholic  sympathy  with  all  possible  systems — a  hearty  shaking 

one's  self  free  from  the  exclusive  trammels  of  any — a  cordial  surrender 

of  ourselves  into  the  bands  of  that  Being  who  wields  all  possibilities, 

and  an  honest  and  thorough  dealing  with  the  depths  of  our  own  hearts 

^this  seems  to  me  more  than  all  philosophy,  this  is  genuine  piety,  and  a 

tfaiog  well  pleasing  to  God." 

The  good  that  is  in  th£  world.  — ''  We  talk  of  the  world,  of  fate,  of 
chance  and  mischance,  often  in  a  very  bad  humour — but  how  much  of 
the  world  have  we  seen  ?  bow  much  bave  we  not  seen  ?  how  much  can, 
wUl  we  not  see  for  sheer  indolence  and  blindness  ?  I  bave  seen  wonders 
to-day — moral  wonders  in  this  most  frivolous  and  godless  of  cities — in 
this  Berlin,  What  silent,  unpublished  greatness,  religion  in  the  highest 
sense,  lives  in  women  whom  I  found  in  the  lowest  grass-grown  neg- 
lected hovels  !  How  different  is  everything  among  the  lower  classes 
from  what  the  wise  of  this  world  bave  published,  printed,  read,  and  be- 
lieved! God  alone  knows  how  much  real  simple-minded  sterling 
honesty  and  truth  he  has  sent  into  his  world.  Blessed  be  his  name  that 
he  has  given  me  eyes  to  see  it !" 

Love. — ''  Nova! is  says,  *  love  is  an  eternal  repetition.'  It  is  the 
greatest  conviction,  the  most  thorough  persuasion,  say  I.  Unconquer- 
ably is  eye,  ear,  feeling  convinced  3  unconquerably  does  our  heart  be- 
lieve in  tbe  object  of  its  affection.  Weaken  tbis  conviction  in  any  point, 
and  you  weaken  the  love ;  destroy  that,  and  you  destroy  this  also. 
Therefore  num  only  loves,  a  being  capable  of  conviction.  Therefore 
love  cannot  be  communicated,  cannot  be  proved.  A  thorough  convic- 
tion is  a  thing  exclusively  personal.  A  man  can  love,  as  he  can  pray, 
only  for  himself." 

FsAK. — **  I  was  walking  in  a  field  with  cattle  3  they  told  me  not  to 
be  afnid  3  I  said  instinctively, '  Have  I  not  reason  to  be  afraid,  when 
stQ{Md  people  go  abont  with  boms  V  This  idea  seemed  to  tickle  them 
vastly.'* 

DtPLOHACY. — "  I  can  tolerate  all  professions — physicians,  lawyers, 
soldiers,  usurers — none  of  tbese  are  bad  as  the  world  says  3  but  diplo- 
matists— this  truly  is  the  most  shocking  thing  in  human  society.    These 
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men  become  hardened  in  the  midst  of  habitual  tenderness*— a  fate  worse 
than  the  hangman's.     Visits  are  made  duties  ;  dress^  cards,  scandal,  are 
to  them  business — serious  business.     To  have  no  opinion  on  the  most 
important  subjects,  and  because  yon  have  none,  not  to  utter  it,  is  the 
shame  of  the  lowest  rabble,  and  the  virtue  of  the  highest  diplomatist. 
In  this  employment  the  whole  organs  of  the  soul  are  ossified.     So  also 
they  have  a  peculiar  phraseology  of  their  own,  in  their  conversation,  as 
in  their  despatches— In  Germany  a  diplomatic  French,  which  is  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son,  which  I  heard  sixteen  years  ago,  but  which 
no  Frenchman  speaks  now.     Diplomacy  and  the  work  of  diplomacy 
holds  together  only  externally :  let  but  a  strong  will,  or  a  strong  neces- 
sity arise  in  the  world,  and  down  with  a  touch  tumbles  this  painful 
architecture  of  solemn  lies.     Then  comes  a  loud  cry  right  from  the 
heart   at    last! — a    speaking    wound — ^war  and  desolation — universal 
swamping — in  the  midst  of  which,  who  is  the  Noah  that  is  safe  in  his 
ark  ? — these  fellows  with  the  manchettes ! — This  they  know,  and  nothing 
else.     'Tis  strongly  said,  but  soothly:    Might  the  devil   bodily  show 
them  their  own  work,  as  it  is  and  acts  !  Mark  me !  upon  them  judgment 
shall  be  done.     A   single  right-headed  and  right-hearted   king  could 
do  it." 

Nature. — "  Why  should  I  not  be  natural  ?— let  me  twist  myself 
into  a  thousand  affectations,  and  I  shall  not  be  so  various,  as  when  giv- 
ing my  affections  their  free  natural  play.'' 

Actors  and  Age.— «N played  admirably  to-night— only  one 

thing  he  wanted,  yow^^— and  for  the  loss  of  youthfulness  he  has  himself 
to  blame — living  amid  tobacco  and  low  people  all  the  forenoon,  and 
then  assuming  the  artist  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Fie  !  £el  Ge  I 
as  if  a  man  could  assume  elegance  of  manner,  and  youthfulness  of  soul. 
A  man  must  be  always  elegant— must  act  art  every  moment  of  his  life. 
We  make  ourselves  old  mainly  by  neglecting  our  youth,  which  we  ought 
rather  conscientiously  to  cultivate." 

Futurity.—"  There  is  a  thought  which  is  hammering  my  head  in  two; 
and  it  is  this.  The  future  does  not  come  to  meet  us — does  not  lie  before 
us— but  comes  streaming  over  our  heads  from  behind. — Sauve  qui  pent/— 
I  see  plainly  there  is  no  redemption  here.'* 

God. — "  I  cannot  understand  how  even  the  noblest  religion,  and  the 
most  assured  faith,  can  lift  a  man  altogether  above  the  terrible  abysses 
that  surround  us.  It  is  but  a  floating,  a  swaying  at  the  best— I  at 
least  am  capable  of  nothing  more.  Can  any  philosophy,  any  thinking 
bring  us  beyond  ourselves^heyond  the  limits  of  that  which  makes  us 
what  we  are  ?  Must  we  not  surrender  at  discretion — yield  ourselves 
up  to  a  personal  God,  from  whom  our  moral  nature,  altogether  indivi- 
sible and  indestructible,  has  proceeded  (like  the  visible  world),  into  whose 
bosom  we  retreat,  and  in  whom  we  are  necessitated  to  put  our  fullest 
and  most  exclusive  trust— the  great  aboriginal  heart,  in  relatiou  to 
whom,  and  only  in  relation  to  whom,  our  hearts  exist  ?" 

Advice. — "The  opinions  and  advice  of  others  only  confuse  a  man  of 
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loy  substantiality.     The  people  wUl  put  us  right  (according  to  their 
ooCiod)  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  in  spite  of  God.     March  right  on !" 

Art. — **  A  genuine  work  of  art,  whether  wood  or  marhle  be  the  ma- 
terial, most  never  say,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  what  it  would  be  at^ 
but  skofw  it  at  once.  Simple  as  this  observation  is,  and  flowing  as  it 
does  from  the  very  nature  of  the  beautiful,  as  distinguished  from  the 
true,  the  greatest  authors  have  sinned  against  it  immensely." 

KNowiiBDGB  OF  Men. — "  Ycstcrd ay  evening  there  was  an  iUumination 
here,  and  we  sat  on  one  margin  of  the  lake  to  take  a  prospect  of  it  on 
the  other.  But  I,  instead  of  looking  on  the  lamps,  looked  into  the  water 
and  np  to  the  sky,  and  there  stood  a  clear  beautiful  star  aloft  and  im- 
movable. In  the  water  i  saw  it  also,  beautiful  indeed,  but  often  moved 
by  the  wind,  changing  its  form,  and  not  seldom  dim.  Suddenly  the 
thought  struck  me — so  it  is  with  men ;  we  know  them,  we  judge  them 
only  in  the  strangest,  most  complex,  and  often  most  unnatural  relations, 
far  away  from  their  proper  selves,  in  situations  and  in  atmospheres  where 
they  are  shaken,  and  troubled,  and  become  dim.     We  look  always  one 

^«y — down — down  into  some  muddy  pond  (called  belike  history)  where 

the  real  character  of  a  man  is  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  a  vain  opinion. 

Pitiful ! — ^look  up  at  once — into  the  man's  face — into  his  soul — where 

God  gives  you  opportunity." 

Hafpiness — '*  Not  happiness,  but  victory  and  pleasure  is  the  lot  of 
man.  Perfect  happiness  I  for  one  could  not  stand.  A  man  must  file 
and  be  filed.     In  a  state  of  perfect  bliss  this  is  impossible." 

A  djlngerous  Man.-*-*' He  who  cannot  tune  himself  down  is  danger- 
ous and  pernicious." 

FsEEDOM. — *'  Two  such  contradictory  things  as  external  and  internal 
happiness  are  not  easily  brought  into  harmony.  A  man  must  not  insist 
upon  making  himself  happy  by  force.  We  must  choose  between  the 
two.  Will  we  throw  ourselves  on  the  world,  or  will  we  maintain  our  own 
character  ^'—We  have  this  choice — this  is  our  freedom  of  the  will — 
beyond  this  belongs  to  God.  Clearness  of  intellectual  perception, 
imrity^  and,  if  possible,  strength  of  will,  is  our  problem,  and  our  only 
b^piness.     To  all  else  we  may  laugh — weep — pray." 

pEDANTaY. — '*  I  have  now  found  out  the  thing  that  of  all  things  I 
most  thoroughly  hate.  It  is  pedantry.  This  necessarily  presupposes 
emptiness,  and  clings  to  mere  forms.  Pedantry  of  the  nobler  kind  pos- 
sesses a  sort  of  half  feeling  of  this  emptiness,  and  honestly,  for  want  of 
strong  grinders,  nibbles  at  the  husk ;  but  regular,  ingrown  pedantry  is 
proud,  and  boasts  of  its  emptiness,  from  utter  ignorance  of  any  thing 
substantial.  It  is  the  most  revolting  of  all  sights  to  see  such  a  big 
nothing  in  full  march — to  me  utterly  unendurable.  And  the  worst  kind 
of  pedantry  is  pbarisaical  morality— a  railing  in  of  utter  barrenness  with 
genteel  stakes,  that  keep  out  both  heat  and  light  from  a  soil  where  more 
than  usual  were  necessary — a  thing  altogether  to  be  abhorred." 

Rui.E  OP  Composition.—"  If  you  would  write  to  any  purpose,  you 
most  be  perfectly  free  from  without  in  the  first  place,  and  yet  more  free 
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within.   Give  yourself  the  natural  rein — ^think  on  no  pattern^  no  patron,  no 
paper,  no  press,  no  public;  think  on  nothing,  but  follow  your  impulses. 
Give  yourself  as  you  are — what  you  see,  and  how  you  see  it.     It  is  an 
entire  mistake,  their  prate  about  objectivity  and  self-exenteration.    Shak- 
speare,  Goethe^  Cervantes,  gave  the  world  as  they  saw  it,  each  for  hini- 
self — they  could  not  give  it  otherwise.     The  more  world  you  put  into 
your  work  so  much  the  better — so  much  the  richer  are  yon  in  yourself, 
so  much  the  richer  do  you  make  your  readers.     But  you  cannot  give 
them  the  world  only;  and  if  you  give  it  otherwise  than  as  yourself  truly 
and  substantially  know  it  and  feel  it,  you  are  a  weak  imitator  and  a 
LIAR.     Every  man  sees  with  his  own  eyes,  or  does  not  see  at  all.     This 
is   incontrovertibly  true.      Bring  out  what  you   have.      If  you  have 
nothing,  be  an  honest  beggar  rather  than  a  respectable  thief." 

Knowledge. — "  If  any  man  would  see  a  thing,  pierce  through  it,  and 
thoroughly  know  it,  he  must,  in  the  first  place,  Icroe  it.*' 

Innocence. — ^'  Innocence  is  beautiful ;  virtue  is  a  plaster,  a  scar,  an 
operation." 

These  remarks  are  sufficiently  characteristic,  and  will  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  whether  Rahel  is  a  character  with 
whom  it  might  be  beneficial  to  form  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. The  last  remark  is  in  the  paradox  style^  such  as  that  of 
the  Stoics,  that  pain  is  no  evil,  and  is  only  true  (as  most  general 
moral  and  mental  axioms  are)  when  taken  from  one  point  of 
view.  So  understood,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  shibboleth  of  the 
Rahel-Goethe-Carlylian  school;  for  these  three  have  great  simi- 
larities, and  will  be  profitably  studied  together.  Rahel  and 
Carlyle  possess  indeed,  in  more  points  than  those  we  specially 
noted  above,  a  most  remarkable  affinity.  They  are  both  sturdy, 
truthful,  warm-blooded,  and  combine  the  functions  of  concen- 
trated, inward  meditation,  and  strong  clinging  to  outward  nature 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Both  are  irregular  and  unrhythmical, 
tortuous  and  even  painful  in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts  on 
paper;  they  both  admire  Goethe  to  idolatry,  and  they  are  both 
very  different  from  Goethe,  "  the  man  without  a  centre,"  as 
Schlegel  said,  the  painter,  the  literary  decorator.  But  in  this 
they  agree  with  Goethe — and  it  is  well  symbolized  in  the  above 
paradox — in  that  they  habitually  look  on  man  more  as  a  natural 
growth  than  as  the  product  of  self-culture.  They  are  the  natural 
antipodes  of  Immanuel  Kant,  who  placed  the  whole  man  in  the 
self-directing,  autocratic  idea  of  duty.  It  is  not  our  business  here 
to  argue  points  of  this  nature;  we  shall  only  say,  that  though  the 
Goethian  manner  of  speech  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood,  it  can 
only  be  so,  and  wrested  to  their  own  destruction,  by  men  who  are 
already  sold  to  the  flesh  and  the  lusts  thereof  irredeemably. 
Rahel  was  as  staunch  an  admirer  of  Fichte  as  of  Goethe ;  she 
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possessed  in  large  measure  that  true  Catholicity  of  mind  which  re- 
conciles all  apparent  contradictions* 

We  subjoin  a  few  criticisms^  from  which  the  healthiness  and 
souodoess  of  Rahel's  taste  may  be  sufficiently  inferred.  There  is 
a  manly,  straight-forward,  healthy^  English  character  about  them. 

TisGK. — "  Tieck  is  a  deligbtfal^  simple,  versatile  man — but  as  a  writer 
—I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  Phantasus.    Out  of  that  book  I  have 
learned  something  new,  viz.  that  a  man  may  say  the  wisest  and  most  de- 
licate things,  and  yet  be  wearisome  beyond  all  endurance.     To  write 
good  dialogue  is,  I  think,  the  most  difficult  of  all  literary  problems. 
Sbakspeare,  Goethe,  and  Jean  Paul  in  the  Flegeljahre,  have  managed  it. 
This  continuous  flow  of  life,  with  its  numberless  presuppositions,  and 
making  itself  manifest  by  the  most  delicate,  but  not  therefore  less  cha- 
racteristic traits,  can  be  seized  and  mirrored  only  by  a  mind  at  once  vi- 
vacious, profound,  and  easy;  and  there  is  required  also  for  writing  good 
dialogue  a  continual  presidency  of  judgment  and  discrimination  in  the 
midst  of  inspiration,  a  thing  which  succeeds  only  with  the  highest  order 
of  minds.     Now   comes  Tieck  with    his  raw  speeches  and   counter- 
qieeches,  cunningly  stuffed  and  bandaged  without  any  situation  but  the 
most  arbitrary,  which  shows  neither  men,  nor  place,  nor  any  thing  de- 
finite.    Then  these  poor  phantasmagorists  go  a  walking  in  such  a  phan- 
tasmagorical  country,  and  talk  me  verily  to  death.    One's  only  conso- 
lation is,  when  the  rigmarole  is  out,  and  the  first  talker  compliments 
faimself  on  having  ended  the  discussion,  that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  paper, 
and  that  no  one  can  force  us  to  hold  a  discourse  of  such  kind  with  such 
ladies  and  gentlemen ! — I  should  go  sheer  mad  amid  their  saloons  and 
their  gardens,  their  waterfalls  and  their  wells,  their  lifeless  jokes !     No, 
no!    Tieck  is  not  the  man  for  dramatic  dialogues.     He  must  speak  in 
bis  own  person,  Seria  rmtajods;  he  is  no  Goethe.     He  cannot  take  a 
bit  of  life  (Ein  Stuck  LdtenJ,  and  set  it  by  itself,  and  frame  it,  and 
put  things  into  it  of  which  a  man  need  not  speak.  *  *  *" 

GoETHB. — **  Have  you  not  observed  how  great  Goethe  always  is  when 
he  speaks  of  the  stars,  like  Homer  when  he  speaks  of  the  sea  ? — 

''  I  see  there  is  a  fashion  abroad  of  criticizing  and  characterizing  poets 
sod  poems,  and  how  often  does  the  name  of  Goethe  stand  at  the  begin- 
ing,  at  the  end,  in  the  middle.  There  is  a  class  of  critics  that  wish  to 
bring  the  great  poet's  works  into  a  sort  of  natural  series,  one  naming  this 
first,  the  other  that,  in  a  chance  enough  sort  of  way  so  far  as  I  have  seen. 
Why  do  they  not  propose  at  once  the  question : — Out  of  which  one  of 
Goethe's  works  might  one  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  could  have  made 
all  the  rest  ?  If  this  question  can  be  answered,  then  the  starting-point  of 
SQch  a  series  is  found  at  once.  It  is  evident  however,  that  to  answer 
it  requires  study  and  thought,  and  an  intimate  organic  knowledge  of  the 
poet's  soul,  and  his  whole  poetical  developement,  such  as  not  every  critic 
can  boast.     To  the  proposed  question  I  should  answer  Tasso." 

Madame  de  Stabl. — '*  Madame  de  Stael  is  a  hurricane  that  incom- 
modes me,  nothing  else;  there  is  no  quietude  in  that  woman  {es  ut  nichts 
Stilles  in  ihr).     There  is  nothing  that  she  will  not  be  counting  upon 
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ber  finger-tips The  Allemagne! — mere  radotagel — and  what  is 

worse  she  is  not  always  honest  and  true  to  herself — witness  what  she  says 
about  divorce — she  is  afraid  of  appearing  too  liberal.  When  any  person 
who  does  not  know  Germany  from  other  sources,  raads  her  book — book 
did  I  say!  thoughts,  observations,  apergus^  lectures,  loose,  rambling,  and 
without  any  principle  of  self-government,  no  assimilation,  no  blood  to 
blood — this  biook  pictures  Germany  as  a  dark  cold  hole  out  of  which  smoke 
comes,  amid  which  sad  phantasmagoric  figures  float,  God-condemned  to 
honesty,  and  where,  now  and  then,  an  unearthly  sage  sits,  and  magically 
meditates.  And  this  from  herf — the  woman  without  senses  and  without 
music ! — sneering  at  German  universities,  herself  a  walking,  talking  uni- 
versity— fie  !  fie  !  she  is  like  all  Frenchwomen.  There  is  no  country  in 
the  world  but  France.  Eye,  ear  and  skin  are  bewitched  there,  and 
only  there.  All  the  cottages  are  Greek  temples ! — And  yet  I  was  there 
myself  and  saw  it — ^frost  as  much  as  in  Berlin — weather  not  an  incb 
better — our  villages  a  thousand  times  more  lovely — I  know,  in  fact,  no- 
thing more  sad  than  those  stony,  leafless  and  flowerless  villages  in  the 
North  of  France.  But  so  it  is  with  the  Frenchwoman.  The  dear  Lady 
Stael — for  me  her  book  is  nothing  else  but  a  long  lyrical  sigh  that  she 
was  prevented  from  parading  her  talk  in  Paris.  This  is  the  key  to  un- 
derstand the  only  good  chapters  in  the  book.  And  yet  I  love  her — or 
rather  I  ought  to  say  I  pity  her — she  has  too  few  grand  gifts  (grossar* 
tige  Gaben) — a  certain  inquietude  of  understanding,  to  which  (much  for 
ber  own  happiness)  is  allied  intellectuality  enough  (mere  intellectuality)^ 
and  a  word-imagination !  How  such  people  do  gad  about !  How  they 
talk,  and  are  talked  about !  What  perambulations  !  What  books !  what 
criticisms  of  books  ! — and  after  all — poor  creature ! — (rfte  Arme) — she 
has  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing,  understood  nothing." 

Schiller's  Wallenstein. — "  Thecla  is  only  the  tragic  Gurli — 
nothing  better.  Kotzebue*s  heroine  and  Schiller's  are  both  without 
bones,  without  muscle,  without  marrow  ^  altogether  without  human 
anatomy — moving  about  without  human  limbs.  To  my  astonishment 
also,  these  many  years,  with  the  applause  of  the  German  public ! — but 
I  see  now  how  it  is.  The  sickly  race  have  a  pleasure  in  seeing  their 
morality  flattered  in  the  person  of  mere  idealities ;  in  that  region  they 
may  float  prettily,  and  forget  all  healthy  organization — forget  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  learn  scientiBcally  to  parade  a  thousand  beautiful, 
poetical,  sesthetical,  philosophical  excuses." 

Schleiermacheb. — *'  Schleiermacher*s  *  Criticism  of  Ethics'  is  a 
fabric  of  hammers,  which  works  at  the  highest,  but  is  not  the  highest. 

'*  Schleiermacher  began  to  sink  as  soon  as  he  went  to  Halle.  He 
entered  there  a  little  more  into  society  than  he  was  wont ;  and  some 
foolish  friends  made  him  believe,  that  he  could  work  and  write  for 
society.  For  this,  however,  he  had,  and  has  no  talent.  But  the  people 
praised  him — and  their  praise  ruined  him — put  him  on  the  wrong  scent. 
Before  Halle  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first,  purest  of  minds.  In 
bis  original,  chaste,  revered,  soul-solitude,  he  was  sublime.  I  know 
him  well :  I  love  him  :  and  if  he  were  only  younger,  should  tell  him  all 
this  to  bis  face,  and  not  without  success." 
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Jung  Stilling. — '*  Stilling's  autobiography  reminds  me  altogether 
of  Retif  de  la  Bretonne's.  Both  have  genius  enough  to  bring  them  to 
this  pointy  that  their  own  spiritual  enjoyment  ( Wollust)  was  to  each  a 
problem  which  he  was  forced  to  solve.  On  Retif 's  soul,  very  strong 
senses  and  lusty  health  were  hung  like  strings ;  by  this  machinery 
alone  could  his  soul  speak  music.  Stilling*s  intellectual  voluptuousness 
is  of  a  weaker  sort,  and  loses  itself  and  becomes  intangible  in  a 
region  to  whicb  it  does  not  naturally  belong.  He  feeds  and  cherishes, 
and  feasts  himself  with  religion,  and  is  voluptuously  pious.  But  he  has 
this  advantage  over  Retif,  that  on  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  the  limits 
of  human  thought,  he  has  original  ideas,  some  of  which  he  is  able  to 
work  out.  This  is  his  substantial,  thoughtful,  pleasing  phasis ;  on  this 
ground  also  he  remains  honestly  3  and  this  makes  the  first  half  of  his 
life  ancomnnonly  attractive.  Towards  the  end,  however,  he  has  acquired 
a  sort  of  officious  pleasure  iu  the  mere  art  of  turning  out  his  frames  of 
mind — which  roars  all.  and  makes  that  appear  affectation  which  is  merely 
a  bad  habit." 

De  Pradt. — "  I  have  read  the  book  on  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Tbit  man  is  a  sort  of  Marmontel,  who  may  do  honest  simple  people  a 
grest  deal  of  harm.  An  emigrant  in  his  heart,  he  did  homage  to  the 
EiDperor  as  a  slave,  and  obeyed  with  a  secret  rage,  of  which  he  himself 
was  unconscious.  He  chews  and  chews  at  the  saws  of  the  age,  in  bad, 
bard  French,  and  understands  nothing — stone-deaf.  He  is  no  thinker. 
The  book  would  never  have  been  written,  could  be  have  forgiven 
Maret  for  saying  that  his  dispatches  were  bad  and  causing  him  to  wait 
ID  the  ante-chamber.  About  Napoleon  he  has  said  something — but  by 
accident — he  has  not  said  what  he  meant  to  say.  The  man  is  wise  who 
can  ieam  any  thing  about  the  Polish  matter  from  him." 

We  have  said  nothing  in  detail  about  Rahel's  external  his- 
tory—^biography  generally  so  called — because  there  is  really 
nothing  to  say.  She  was  born  in  the  year  1771,  at  Berlin,  and 
died  in  the  year  1 833,  in  the  same  place.  We  observe  nothing 
lemarkable  in  her  history,  except  the  fact  in  which  all  its  signifi. 
cance  to  the  philosophic  psychologist  consists — that  being  born 
a  Jewess,  and  with  no  outward  advantages  to  compensate  for 
this  grand  mischance,  she  nevertheless  raised  herself  by  degrees — 
and  without  seeking  it,  but  by  sheer  instinctive  elasticity — to  be 
a  Queen  of  thought  and  taste  in  the  most  intellectual  country  of 
Europe.  Her  education  seems  to  have  been  much  neglected  in 
her  early  years ;  but  with  the  strength  and  compass  of  soul  with 
which  she  was  gifted,  this  absence  of  external  influence  only 
caused  the  internal  might  to  develope  itself  with  more  freshness 
and  originality  of  feature.  It  is  only  a  shallow  confined  cham- 
ber thinker,  like  the  Abb6  SiSyes,  to  whom  the  self-educating 
system  proves  necessarily  fatal. 

On  a  death-bed  of  long  and  weary  torture,  Rahel  made  the 
followiog  very  characteristic  remark  : 


74  Rahel. 

'*  Dear  Augustus,  my  heart  is  inwardly  quickened.    I  have  thought 
on  Jesus,  and  wept  over  bis  sufferings.     I  have  felt — felt  for  the  first 
time,  that  be  is  my  brother.     And  Mary,  what  did  not  she  endure  ? — 
She  saw  her  beloved  son  suffer,  and  yielded  not — she  stood  at  the  cross. 
That  I  could  not  have  done.     I  have  strength,  but  not  to  that  pitch. 
God  forgive  me ! — 1  confess  it — I  am  weak/' 

So  far  Rahel's  Christianity  went — a  practical  sympathy  with 
the  sufTerings  of  Christ.  That  she  was  a  Christian  in  any  other 
sense  does  not  appear. 


Art.  IV. — 1.   Anleitufig  zur   Kupfer-Stickkunde*      By  Adam 
Bartsch.     8vo.     Vienna.     1821. 

2.  History  and  Practice  of  Photogenic  Drawings  on  the  true 
Principles  of  the  Daguerreotype,  with  a  new  Method  of  Diora- 
mic  Painting:  secrets  purchased  by  the  French  Government,  and 
by  command  published  for  the  benefit  of  Arts  and  Manyfac- 
tures,  by  the  Inventor,  L.  G.  Daguerre^  Officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour^  and  Member  of  various  Academies.  London. 
1839. 

3.  Excursions  Daguerriennes  ;  collection  de  50  Planches,  repre- 
sent ant  les  Vues  et  les  Monuments  les  plus  remarkables  du  Globe. 
Paris.     1840—41. 

In  our  last  number  our  attention  was  confined  entirely  to  the  works 
of  the  ancient  masters,  and  to  that  portion  of  the  art  which  is  termed 
the  simple  processes  of  engraving.     We  have  now  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  compound  process  of  Engraving, 
so  superior  to  the  former  from  the  strength  and  harmony  which 
is  presented  in  the  combined  arrangement  of  the  three  simple 
modes  of  engraving,  viz.  etching,  the  use  of  the  burin,  and  also 
that  of  the  dry  point.     Works  of  this  mixed  kind  have  generally 
been  divided  into  two  classes  :  first,  those  in  which  etching  is 
merely  used  as  a  foundation,  and  in  which  the  remainder  of  the 
picture  is  completed   partly  with  the  dry  point,  but  most  fre- 
quently with  the  burin ;  secondly,  those  works  in  which,  although 
the  etching  predominates,  yet  the  general  effect  is  completed 
and  strengthened  by  the  graving  tool  and  dry  point.     Etching  is 
admirable  in  giving  the  expression  of  rocks  and  uneven  ground, 
and  is  very  effective  in  delineating  ancient  and  ruined  buildings^ 
and  also  the  broken  trunks  and  foliage  of  trees.     But  in  giving 
the  general  expression  of  an  engraving,  etching  alone  would  be 
feeble,  and  often  incorrect.     The  burin  therefore  is  necessary  to 
give  precision^  strength,  and  the  requisite  sharpness.     The  uni- 
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fersal  practice  of  modern  chalcographers  therefore,  whether  in 
works  of  a  very  large  or  small  size^  is  to  give  the  first  effect  by 
etching,  which  brings  the  plate  into  a  great  state  of  forwardness, 
— the  general  masses  are  then  harmonized  and  brought  together 
by  the  graver,  after  which  the  more  delicate  lights  are  tinted  by 
the  dry  point. 

It  was  towards  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  first  of  these 
classes  of  the  art  which  we  have  already  mentioned  was  practised 
through  Gerard  Audran  and  the  French  school,  but  the  attempt 
was  made  before  that  time  in  Italy,  and  not  without  success. 

We   are  indebted  to  Ludovico  Caracci,  born  A.D.  1555,  and 
his  two  cousins  Annibale  and  Francesco,  for  some  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  historical  engraving  produced  by  etching,  and  finished 
with  the  burin.     Federico  Baroccio,  of  the  Roman  school,  was 
another  most  successful  artist.     We  must  content  ourselves,  from 
the  vast  number  before  us,  with  mentioning  those  names  only 
vhicb  will  ever  remain  as  landmarks  in  the  history  of  engrav- 
ing.   Amongst  the  various  masters  which  are  comprehended  under 
the  first  class,  Giacomo  Frey,  born  at  Lucerne,  in  1681,  pursued 
tiie  art  with  eminent  success.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Maratti, 
whose  paintings,  together  with  those  of  Raffaelle,  Guido,  and 
Domenichino,  formed  the  principal  subjects  of  his  very  perfect 
engravings.     Guiseppe  Wagner,  of  Thalendorf,  was  another  cele- 
brated native  of  Switzerland,  and  some  of  the  ablest  modern  artists 
emanated  from  his  school  at  Venice,  where  he  eventually  established 
iiimseif.     Francesco  Bartolozzi,  of  Florence,  has  left  behind  him 
evidence  of  the  great  genius  with  which  he  was  endowed.    Every 
thing  that  he  attempted  was  beautiful  and  striking.     His  pupil 
Giovanni  Volpato  became  as  eminent  an  engraver  through  his 
instructions ;  and  the  works  of  Raphael  Morghen,  born  at  Na- 
ples in  1755,  evince  the  same  force  and  beauty  as  the  last-named 
masters. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  sixteenth  and  five  following  volumes 
of  Bartsch's  Peintre  Graveur  for  a  very  long  list  of  masters  who 
are  included  under  the  second  class.  We  have  already  mentioned 
Francesco  Mazzuoli,  or  Parmegiano,  as  the  introducer  of  etching 
into  Italy.  The  next  most  worthy  of  notice  are  Lucas  Penni, 
Leon  Davent,  and  Domenico  del  Barbiere,  who  were  amongst 
those  who  were  invited  by  Francis  I.  to  Fontainebleau.  Gio.  Bat. 
D'Angeli,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Del  Moro,  who  was  born 
at  Verona  in  1512,  was  a  painter  of  battle-pieces,  but  more  espe- 
cially showed  the  power  of  his  genius  in  his  etchings,  of  which  he 
executed  more  than  eighteen  hundred.  Giacomo  Callot  was 
another  artist  extraordinary  for  his  great  powers  of  invention.  He 
was  bom  at  Nancy  in  1593,  and  died  in  1635.     By  most  authors 
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he  has  generally  been  inrolled  amongst  the  French  engravers,  but 
the  reply  that  he  made  to  the  powerful  and  tyrannical  Richelieu 
seems  to  intimate  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  French* 
man.     He  was  employed  at  Paris  to  engrave  the  most  memorable 
sieges  and  battles  of  the  French,  and  was  particularly  pressed, 
even  to  the  extent  of  being  threatened,  to  engrave  a  plate  of  the 
siege  of  Nancy,  his  native  town,  which  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  l631.     His  reply  was,  "I  will  sooner  cut  off  my  right  hand 
than  employ  it  in  an  act  disrespectful  to  my  country  or  disloyal  to 
my  prince.'*     Richelieu  was  greatly  enraged  at  this  answer ;  but 
his  royal  master,  with  far  better  grace,  was  so  struck  with  the 
conduct  of  Callot,  that  he  offered  him  a  noble  pension,  which 
Callot  with  still  greater  gallantry  declined.     He  executed  above 
fifteen  hundred  plates ;  and  so  much  care  did  he  bestow  upon 
many  of  them,  that  Watelet  affirms  that  he  saw  no  less  than  four 
different  drawings  for  his  celebrated  "Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.*' 
Claude  Ge16e,  or  Claude  Lorraine,  was  born  at  Champagne,  in 
Lorraine,  in  I6OO.     His  style  was  principally  directed  to  land- 
scapes and  sea-ports.     His  plates  do  not  exceed  twenty-eight. 
The  composition  is  good,  but  they  are  generally  considered  but 
indifferently  executed.     A  few  plates  remain  of  Gaspar  Duchet, 
alias  Gaspar  Poussin,  born  at  Rome  in  I6l3.    They  are  con^ 
sidered  very  precious  by  every  collector,  as  being  from  the  hand 
of  a  master  who  has  delighted  posterity  with  such  unrivalled  land* 
scapes.      Salvator  Rosa,   Bartolomeo  Biscaino,   Marco  Ricci, 
Francesco  Londinio^  &c.  are  contemporary  names,  with  many 
others  remarkable  for  their  genius  and  inventive  powers. 

We  must  now  turn  to  Flanders.  Antwerp  and  Ghent  produced 
able  artists,  who  executed  plates  of  the  first  class,  but  not  many. 
M.  Bartsch,  in  his  Anleitung,  mentions  only  two  artists  of  any 
celebrity,  Robert  van  Audenaerde,  and  Arnold  van  Westerhout. 
Antwerp  gave  birth  in  16 10  to  William  de  Leeuw,  and  in  I6SO  to 
James  Neefs.  Their  plates  after  Rubens  and  Vandyke  are  con- 
sidered very  fairly  executed.  Those  of  the  second  class  are  much 
more  numerous;  and  the  first  name  which  claims  our  attention 
is  of  great  celebrity, — Rembrandt  Gerretz,  or  Rembrandt  van 
Rhyn,  so  called  from  the  house  of  his  birth,  was  born  near  Ley- 
den,  in  1606.  We  have  already  mentioned  this  great  master's 
name  as  the  author  of  six  celebrated  pieces,  produced  solely  by 
the  etching  needle.  According  to  M.  Bartsch,  the  works  of  this 
artist  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  seventy  pieces.  One  of  his 
peculiar  merits  was  his  being  so  perfect  a  master  of  chiaroscuro. 
The  portraits  of  himself  were  very  numerous,  amounting  to  twenty- 
seven.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  that  with  a  sabre ;  but 
bis  chef-d'oeuvre  is  the  *'  Hundred  Guilders"  print,  so  named  from 
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that  sum  (equal  to  about  10/.)  being  given  for  an  impression  soon 
after  its  publication.     It  is  a  very  exquisite  composition,  repre- 
senting  our  Saviour  healing  the  sick  multitude.     His  portraits 
however  are  generally  considered  his  best  efforts.     John  George 
van  Uliet,  of  Delft,  John  Lievens,  of  Leyden,  Ferdinand  Bol, 
and  some  others,  were  amongst  the  numerous  pupils  of  Rem- 
brandt, who  successfully  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  their  master. 
Adrian  van  Ostade,  born  at  Lubeck  in  1610,  is  considered  next 
to  Rembrandt  in  the  strength  and  character  he  threw  into  his 
plates.     They  amount  to  about  fifty,  and  are  held  in  great  estima- 
tion.    Anthony  Waterloo,  of  Utrecht,  some  authors  say  Amster- 
dam, bom  in  1612,  was  considered  a  very  great  master  by  the 
Dutch  school  in  his  particular  style  of  engraving.     His  habits  of 
intemperance  carried  him  off  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  so  that  al- 
though he  bestowed  a  far  greater  portion  of  his  time  on  engraving 
than  painting,  yet  his  plates  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.     Good  impressions  of  his  works  are  scarce,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  more  delicate  etchings  of  his  plate  being 
too  slenderly  bit  in ;  so  that  when  the  plate  began  to  wear,  portions 
soon  disappeared.     We  come  now  to  the  celebrated  Paul  Potter, 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  i6d5.     The  few  etchings  he  executed  are 
greatly  admired  for  the  correctness  of  their  execution.    The  inde- 
fatigable attention  he  paid  to  his  canvass  ruined  his  health,  and  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine.    The  works  of  Carl  du  Jardin, 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  l6S5,  are  well  known  for  the  truth  and 
beauty  with  which  they  are  executed.     Albert  van  Everdingen  and 
Francis  de  Neve  were  considered  admirable  etchers  of  historical 
landscapes.     The  former  obtained  the  name  of  the  Salvator  Rosa 
of  the  north,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  detained  for  more 
than  a  year  in  Norway  by  shipwreck,  and  his  painting  many 
stormy  and  rocky  scenes.     He  also  illustrated,  with  fifty-seven 
etchings^  the  '*  History  of  the  Fox,"  a  satirical  poem.     In  Ger- 
many, amongst  the  first  class  of  chalcographers,  appears  John 
Frederic  Bause,  born  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  1738.     He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  self-taught  artist.     Several  of  his  historical  plates 
show  great  merit.     Charles  Guttenburg,  of   Nuremburg,  pro- 
duced some  very  good  engravings  in  the  work  entitled  '' Voyage 
Pittoresque  du  Royaume  de  Naples,"  by  Abb6  St.  Nun.     There 
are  few  other  masters  of  any  note;  we  will  therefore  mention 
those  who  come  under  the  second  class. 

The  family  of  Merian  of  Frankfort  have  left  some  proofs  of 
their  genius.  Matthew  Merian,  the  father,  produced  some  very 
good  typographical  plates.  His  son,  who  applied  himself  to  the 
same  art,  was  held  in  great  repute.  His  portrait  of  Dr.  Donne, 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  that  author's  sermons  in  1640,  is  considered 
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very  good,  but  the  most  eminent  of  the  family  was  the  sister,  &if  aria 
Sybilla.     Being  a  great  naturalist  she  made  a  voyage  to  Surinam, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  her  health,  for  the  purpose  of  making  draw^- 
ings  of  the  numerous  insects  and  plants  peculiar  to  that  country. 
On  her  return  she  published  a  very  interesting  work  of  the  history 
of  the  insects  of  Europe,  accompanied  with  plates  from  her  o^wa 
designs  and  partly  executed  by  herself.     Her  death  was  sadly 
premature,  and  her  two  daughters,  who  were  as  skilful  in  flower 
painting  as  herself,  completed  the  series. 

The  Kusell  family  at  Augsburg  were  held  in  much  repute  in 
their  native  city.  Melchior,  the  father,  executed  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  plates,  chiefly  of  Italian  sea-ports  and  other  views. 
Jonas  Umbach,  John  Elias  and  John  William  Maurof  Strasburg, 
are  contemporary  names,  whose  works  deserve  much  attention. 
Samuel  Botschild,  who  was  born  at  Sangerhausen  in  1640,  gained 
great  reputation  at  Dresden.  His  talents  procured  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  painter  to  the  court  of  Dresden,  and  also  keeper  of 
the  Electoral  Gallery.  His  etchings  on  historical  subjects  were 
well  executed  and  displayed  great  original  talent. 

The  French  school  produced  many  eminent  artists  during  the 
seventeenth  and  following  centuries,  and  the  graphic  art  met  with 
great  encouragement  from  the  court.    A  curious  prejudice  existed 
amongst  the  masters  of  that  period  against  etching  and  it  was  very 
tardily  adopted.    We  have  a  far  more  numerous  list  of  names  under 
the  first  class  of  the  Parisian  artists,  and  the  art  was  especially 
fostered  in  that  city,  for  the  most  eminent  engravers  in  France 
were  generally  born  at  Paris,  where  they  settled  during  their  life- 
time, and  mostly  died  there.     Francois  Chaveau,  born  in  16 18, 
was  first  of  all  very  eminent  as  a  burinist,  but  he  afterwards 
adopted  the  etching  needle.     His  works  show  great  force  and  cha- 
racter, but  are  hastily  executed.     More  than  three  thousand  prints 
were  the  result  of  his  exertions.     Gabrielle  Perelle  was  eminent  as 
a  landscape  engraver,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  two  sons, 
Adam  and  Nicholas,  produced  some  very  excellent  plates,  mostly 
from  his  own  designs.     Amongst  other  productions  by  this  master 
was  a  satirical  print  after  a  design  by  Richer,  representing  in  a  bur- 
lesque manner  the  taking  of  Arras  by  the  French  in  1642.     The 
good  citizens  had  put  up  the  following  inscription  on  their  gates. 

"  QUAND  LE8  FRAN^AIS  PRENDRONT  ARRAS, 
LES  SOURIS  MANOERONT  LBS  CHATS." 

Upon  the  place  however  being  taken  the  enemy  merely  took 
away  the  single  letter  P  from  the  inscription.  Claudine  B.  Stella, 
born  at  Lyons  in  1634^  an  eminent  female  artist,  produced  some 
very  beautiful  engravings  after  Nicholas  Poussin.     Her  sisters, 
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iotoinette  and  Francoise,  were  also  very  talented.  After  her  we 
kve  the  names  of  Guillaume  Vallet,  Sebastien  le  Clerc,  Louis 
de  Chitillon^  contemporary  and  talented  artists.  Gerard  Audran, 
boro  at  Lyons  in  1640,  perpetuated  the  fame  of  Le  Brun  by  his 
celebrated  plates  of  the  '^  Battles  of  Alexander."  The  series  was 
completed  with  a  single  plate  by  Gerard  Edelink.  Gerard  Andran 
iiad  numerous  pupils,  who  form  a  great  portion  of  the  present  list. 
There  is  one  more  whom  we  must  mention,  Laurent  Cars,  who 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  engravers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  produced  numerous  subjects  from  Rigaud,Le  Moine,  Boucher 
and  Watteau.  The  most  beautiful  of  his  works  is  his  **  Hercules 
and  Omphale." 

In  the  second  class  we  have  an  immense  number  of  eminent 
Dames,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  eighteenth  and  subsequent  cen- 
turies.   Anterior  to  this  period,  about  1570,  we  have  Jacques 
Perisin  or  Persinus  and  J.  Tortorel.     The  former  executed  some 
lilies,  but  in  a  very  inferior  manner,  and  the  latter  produced  some 
JiAer  better  ones,  representing  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots.    We 
iBenUon  these  merely  to  show  the  earliest  period  at  which  the  etching 
oeedle  was  first  made  use  of  by  the  French,  which  was  half  a  cen- 
t^n  later  than  their  more  enterprising  neighbours.     Very  soon 
after  however  we  have  Claude  Vignon,  born  at  Tours  in  1590,  who 
although  more  remarkable  as  a  painter,  yet  has  left  behind  him 
some  very  excellent  etchings.     Nicholas  Chaperon,  a  provincial 
artist  horn  in   1596,  while  he  was  at  Rome  engraved  all  the  pic- 
tures in  the  Vatican,  entitled  "  Raflfaelle's  Bible."     Few  artists 
na?e  rivalled   him  in  the  execution  of  this  work.     Michael  Cor- 
Qeiile  the  elder,  born  at  Orleans  in  l603,  was  one  of  the  original 
twelve  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris.    Corneille,  toge- 
u^CT  \ffith  his  son,  were  much  employed  by  Louis  Quatorze,  and 
^]  both  executed  some  very  fine  etchings  after  Raflaelle  and  the 
Caracci,  with  many  more  from  their  own  designs. 

*^e  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  Abraham  Bosse  in  our 
'ormer  part.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  **  La  Maniere 
^^ graver  a  FEau  forte.**  His  style  is  very  spirited,  and  his  peculiar 
excellence  consists  in  the  manner  in  which  he  finished  his  plates 
)*i|t  the  graver.  Callot  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  that  he 
^itated,  but  his  actual  instructor  is  not  known.  After  Bosse 
^^  bave  a  long  list  of  names,  who,  although  eminent,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  over,  but  we  must  not  omit  Sebastian  Bourdon,  born 
^^  MoQtpelier  in  l6l6.  He  was  eminent  as  a  painter,  and  his 
^^gravings  conveyed  the  same  impression  as  the  works  on  his  can- 
vass.  He  possessed  great  power  in  harmonizing  his  subjects  and 
"*^  attention  to  chiaroscuro  was  very  great.  His  plates  are  much 
valued  by  collectors.     Jacques  Rousseau,  born  at  Paris  in  1626, 
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being  a  Protestant,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  persecution  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  and  took  refuge  in  England.    The  Duke  of  Montague 

Satronized  him  and  employed  him  to  decorate  Montague  House. 
[e. bestowed  a  great  deal  of  time  upon  engraving,  and  his  etchings 
are  considered  very  beautiful.  We  cannot  omit  the  well  deserved 
encomium  Mr.  Gilpin  passes  upon  this  artist.  "Having,"  saidhe, 
"  escaped  the  rage  of  persecution  himself,  he  made  it  his  study  to 
lessen  the  sufferings  of  his  distressed  brethren  by  distributing 
among,  them  the  greatest  part  of  his  gains." 

Joseph  Parrocel  was  9  great  master  of  chiaroscuro,  and  his  style 
was  masterly  and  bold.  He  executed  numerous  battle-pieces,  but 
inferior  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Jacques  Courtois,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Bourguignon»  So  enthusiastic  was  be  in  his  studies 
that  his  custom  was  to  attend  an  army  and  sketch  the  various 
skirmishes  and  sieges.  In  Italy  his  pencil  procured  him  great 
fame,  and  some  of  our  readers  will  recognize  his  Italianized  appel- 
lation of  Cortese  or  II  Borgognone.  Raimond  de  la  Page  of  the 
same  period  was  most  happy  in  his  designs  and  his  execution  of 
them.  His  friend  Carlo  Maratti  bad  so  high  an  opinion  of  him 
that  he'deckred  he  would  give  up  the  art  "if  La  Page's  painting 
equalled  La  Page's  drawing." 

There  is  a  numerous  list  of  Spauish  engravers,  who  were  chiefly 
of.  Madrid,  Seville,  Valencia  and  Zaragoza,  but  as  we  have  not 
space  to  dwell  upon  their  merits,  we  will  give  a  quotation,  which 
has  already  been  published,  from  the  Diccionario  deltas  Bellas 
Artes,  by  D.  Cean  Bermudez : — 

"  The  art  of  copper-plate  engraving  in  Spain  may  be  truly  said  to 
date  its  rise  from  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando.     The  fathers  of  the 
art  in  that  country  were  directors  of  the  Academy.     It  is  true  that  the 
appointment  of  Engraver  to  the  King's  Cabinet  had  been  previously  held 
by  meritorious  artists,  but  their  manner  of  executing  copper-plate  was 
more  the  result  of  their  own  genius  than  of  any  received  principles  of 
the  art.     The  first  teacher  of  the  elements  of  engraving  was  D.  Manuel 
Salvador  Carmona^  one  of  the  students  under  the  association  preparatory 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Academy,  who  was  sent  to  Paris  with  a  pension 
from  the  king  to  learu  engraving.     At  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same 
encouragement,  D.  Juan  de  la  Cruz  and  D.  Tomas  Lopez  were  at  Paris 
learning  Co.  engrave  architecture,  geographical  maps,  and  ornanAental 
plates*    Besides  efforts  abroact,  the  academy  received  every  possible  benefit 
fromp  one  of  its  directors,  D.  Juan  Barnabe  Palomino,  who  without 
quittiiig.  Spain  .had  acqi^lred  for  himself  the  art  of  engraving  in  a  style 
which  cpmbines  correctness  with  gveat  clearness  and  lightness.     He  dis- 
trit^uted  to  each  of  three  pupils  out  of  the  number  under  his  tuition  an 
annual  prize  of  one  .hundred  and  fifty  ducats,  to  be  conferred  after  a  fair 
competition  among  the  candidates  3  and  he  added,  in  1760,  a  general 
premium,  according  to  the  advancement  of  the  art,  in  its  application  to 
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irorks  of  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture.  Lastly,  that  no  advan- 
tage should  be  wanting  to  give  full  effect  to  these  arrangements,  and  to 
the  progress  of  the  students,  tivo  of  the  academy  were  in  1 763  sent  to 
Paris  with  a  pensioa  from  the  king  to  learn  the  mode  of  printing  from 
copper-plate,  and  of  preparing  and  manufacturing  every  requisite  for  this 
important  and  long  neglected  object/' 

From  this  extract  our  readers  will  observe  that  the  Spanish 
school  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the  art^  and  that  much 
attention  and  patronage  was  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  English  school  of  engraving  is  certainly  indebted  to  our 
foreign  neighbours  for  the  early  foundation  of  the  bright  and 
lasting  fame  which  it  possesses  at  present.  We  remarked  in  our 
last  number^  that  the  efforts  of  the  early  English  masters  who 
solely  employed  the  burin,were  so  inferior  that  we  passed  them  over 
without  any  comment.  There  are  many  however,  like  true  English- 
men,  who  have  contended,  even  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  art,  that 
we  were  by  no  means  inferior  to  other  nations.  Evelyn,  in  his 
Sculptura,  contends  that  William  Lightfoot  who  was  employed 
as  an  architect  in  the  building  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  but  whose 
name  as  an  engraver  is  not  recognized,  was  nearly  equal  to 
Wierinx.  The  engravers  of  the  time  of  Pope  and  Addison  were 
looked  upon  as  men  of  great  talent,  although  really  but  mediocre. 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  well-known  lines  that  Pope  ad- 
dressed to  that  inferior  artist  Charles  Jervas,  who  gave  that  poet 
some  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting. 

**  Oh  !  lasting  as  thy  colours  may  they  shine  ; 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line : 
New  graces  yearly,  like  thy  works  display. 
Soft  without  weakness  :  without  glaring,  gay." 

The  lines  on  Kneller,  who  could  neither  draw  nor  colour,  are 
still  stronger.  Pope  was  not  fortunate  in  the  '^  Art  of  criticism'^ 
on  painting.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  a  little  vanity  being  im- 
planted in  the  breast  of  the  artist  who  was  complimented  in  this 
style.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  that  he  had  copied  a  picture  by 
Titian,  and  when  he  had  completed  it,  was  so  extremely  delighted 
with  the  fancied  superiority  of  his  work  over  the  original,  that  he 
exclaimed  in  a  commiserating  tone  of  voice  for  the  pass6  Titian 
(which  we  are  quite  sure  must  have  consoled  that  master,  could 
he  have  heard  it) — "  Ah !  poor  little  Tit !  how  he  would  stare !" 
We  however  have  not  time  to  criticize  these  little  vanities  of  the 
early  masters,  but  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  more  solid  ta- 
lents of  those  of  a  later  period.  We  have  more  than  eighty  names 
of  the  first  class,  of  whom  we  will  notice  the  most  remarkable. 
The  earliest  artist  that  claims:  our  attention  is  Wenceslaus  Hollar, 
born  at  Prague  in  l607*    He  was  of  an  ancient  Bohemian  family, 
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and  originally  brought  up  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  Disturb- 
ances in  his  own  country  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Frank- 
fort. The  Earl  of  Arundel,  during  an  embassy  to  Ferdinand  the 
Second,  happened  to  meet  Hollar  at  Cologne,  and  became  his 
patron,  and  on  his  return  to  England  introduced  him  to  Charles 
the  First.  He  had  a  great  attachment  for  his  royal  master,  and 
interested  himself  so  much  in  his  cause  that  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Basing-house  in  Hampshire.  On  his  release,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Antwerp,  where  he  employed  his  time  in  engraving 
chiefly  from  the  collection  of  his  former  patron  the  £arl  of 
Arundel,  who  had  also  removed  to  that  city.  In  \f559>,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  met  with  greater  encouragement,  but  the 
plague  and  the  great  iire  of  London  again  threw  him  back,  and 
caused  still  further  disappointments.  He  was  employed  by  govern- 
ment in  1 658  to  make  some  drawings  of  the  town  of  Tangiers, 
together  with  the  forts,  which  he  afterwards  engraved. 

During  his  voyage  to  England,  the  vessel  was  engaged  by  seven 
Algerine  corsairs  off  Cadiz,  and  after  a  gallant  struggle,  in  which 
the  pirates  were  beaten  off,  she  continued  her  voyage.     Hollar 
escaped  unwounded,  and  on  his  return  commemorated  the  action 
by  a  very  clever  engraving.     For  his  labour  of  two  years  he  re- 
ceived only  a  hundred  pounds,  and  that  with  much  delay,  and 
after  many  humble  petitions  from  the  poor  engraver.     The  life 
of  this  industrious  man  ended  in  penury,  and,  on  his  death-bed, 
the  bailiffs  who  came  to  seize  upon  the  little  remnant  of  furniture 
he  possessed,  were  requested  by  him  to  leave  his  bed  an  hour  or 
two  longer,  **  and  then  to  remove  him  to  the  prison  of  the  grave." 
He  executed  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  prints  vi'ith  bold- 
ness and  freedom,  embracing  every  department  of  the  art.     We 
have  another  instance  of  an  artist  adhering  to  the  fortunes  of 
Charles  the  First,  in  William  Faithorne,  the  elder,  of  London. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Robert  Peake,  a  painter  and  printseller, 
afterwards  knighted  by  Charles,  and  who  eventually  obtained  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  royal  army.     He  persuaded  his 
pupil  to  join  the  service,  and  they  partook  to  a  certain  degree  of 
the  sorrows  of  their  master.     Faithorne's  engravings  in  portraits 
are  admirably  executed.     George  Vertue,  born  in  1684,  was  the 
pupil  of  Michael  Vander  Gucht.     He  studied  seven  years  under 
this  master,  and  then  commenced  working  on  his  own  account. 
He  continued  his  studies  for  some  years  in  the  Academy  of 
Painting  instituted  in  1711,  and  thence  became  indefatigable  in 
every  branch  of  the  art.     All  his  works  are  executed  with  great 
accuracy,  but  they  want  spirit  and  force.     Amongst  his  varied 
works  are  his  engravings  of  the  Kings  of  England,  for  Rapin  s 
History,  and  for  many  years  he  engraved  the  Oxford  Almanack. 
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Simon  Francis  Ravenet,  one  of  Hogarth's  assistants,  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  1706.     He  engraved  several  portraits  after  Reynolds, 
and  various  histoncal  pieces  after  Titian,  Veronese,  Guido,  Guer- 
cino,  A.  Caracci,  N.  Poussin,  Rembrandt,  and  other  masters*  His 
style  is  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  execution.    His  son  as  well  as 
pupil,  Simon  Ravenet,  went  to  Paris  and  continued  his  studies 
under  J.  Boucher.     From  thence  be  visited  Parma,  where  he 
finally  settled.    It  was  here  that  he  executed  his  magnificent  under- 
taking of  engraving  the  whole  of  Correggio's  works  in  that  city, 
which  be  accomplished  between  the  years  1 779  and  i  785.    J.  B. 
Chatelain,  born  in   1710,  was  a  very  bright  genius,  but  unfortu- 
nately dissolute  and  desultory  in  his  habits.     His  works  show  a 
power  of  design  and  execution  which  is  quite  surprising.    He  oc- 
cupied himself  chiefly  in  landscapes,  many  of  them  being  after 
Caspar  Poussin.    His  pupil,  Francis  Vivares,  was  rather  superior 
to  bis  master,  and  became  one  of  the  finest  landscape  engravers 
of  that  period.     His  best  are  after  Claude  Lorraine,  and  we  are 
told  that  in  some  of  his  happiest  efibrts  he  never  even  saw   the 
original  picture,  and  yet  from  his  consummate  skill  he  gave  all 
the  light  and  fresh  beauties  of  that  painter.     Sir  Robert  Strange, 
bora  at  the  Orkneys  in  17^1  >  is  considered  the  most  eminent 
master  of  that  time.    It  is  remarked  of  him  that  he  never  seemed 
to  bave  known  mediocrity.     He  made  considerable  progress  in 
drawing  in   his  early  days  under  Cooper,  a  drawing«master  of 
Edinburgh.     The  civil  wars  of  the  young  Pretender  interrupted 
bis  studies,  and  he  turned  his  steps  towards  Paris.     During  his 
jouroey  there,  he  made  some  stay  in  the  Academy  at  Rouen,  and 
carried  off  a  prize  for  design.    On  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  became 
a  pupil  of  P.  Le  Bas,  and  under  him  became  a  great  proficient 
in  the  dry  point.     More  than  fifty  plates  prove  with  what  great 
success  he  followed  up  his  studies.     In  1751  he  returned  to 
London,  and  ten  years  after  that  he  visited  Italy,  and  from  his 
great  talents  was  received  with  acclamations  by  all  the  members 
of  tbe  different  academies  of  that  country.    George  the  Third  ap- 
pointed him  his  engraver,  and  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
bood  from  his  sovereign's  hand  in  1787*     His  sovereign  partici- 
pated deeply  in  the  high  sentiment  that  induced  Strange  to  refuse 
to  engrave  a  picture  of  the  late  king  which  was  a  low  work  in 
poiut  of  art,  though  Lord  Bute  requested  it.     He  died  five  years 
after  this.    Strange's  peculiar  talent  was  the  beauty,  delicacy,  and 
consistency,  and  the  expression  of  roundness  which  he  gave  to 
flesb.    The  life  of  William  Woollet,  born  at  Maidstone  in  17*15, 
^as  a  remarkable  contrast  to  many  of  his  brother  artists.     It 
passed  away  in  the  tranquil  pursuit  of  the  art,  unmixed  with  any 
wild  or  untoward  adventures.     He  was  the  pupil  of  an  unknown 
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artist  named  Timiey,  and  received  no  other  instruction.  He  Mfas 
excellent  in  every  depactment  of  the  art  that  he  undertook.  His 
admirable  plate  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe,  after  West,  procured  him 
great  fame  not  only  in  Epglandi  but  al^o  abroad,  and  raised  the 
English  school  on  the  continent  to  a  higher  grade  of  estimation 
than  it  had  ^ever  before  stained.  His  landscapes  after  Wilson 
show  the  great  power  he  possessed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  lines» 
At  the  same  period  we  find  W^illiam  Byrne,  an  eminent  en- 
graver of  landscapes,  who  executed  some  beautiful  and  numerous 
plates  after  Dcuneaichino^  Claude,  Wilson,  Kearne,  Harrington, 
&c.  We  close  our  notice  of  the  masters  of  the  first  class  with  the 
name  of  Jobn  Keyse  Sherwin,  born  in  1 7^6.  He  was  appointed 
engraver  to  the  king,  and  executed  some  very  fine  portraits  after 
Gainsborough,  Dance,  and  Reynolds,  besides  many  historical 
subjects  after  Poussin  Stodhart. 

in  the  list  of  the  second  class,  the  first  name  is  Jobn  Evelyn, 
b(Mrn  at  Wottoo,  in  Surrey,  in  1620.  We  have  already' mentioned 
this  gentleman's  aame  as  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  **  Sculps 
tura,'^  which  is  the  first  English  publication  on  the  subject  that 
we  possess  :  it  contains  much  valuable  information.  In  a  journey 
from  Rome  to  Naples,  he  etched  five  plates  of  the  scenes  which 
presented  themselves  as  he  was  on  the  road,  which  are  considered 
well  executed.  Francis  Place  was  another  engraver  of  the  same 
period,  who  has  executed  some  very  fine  etchings  after  Barlow, 
and  also  some  portraits  after  Kneller,  Vandyke,  and  others*  He 
was  originally  brought  up  to  the  law,  but  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion for  his  favourite  art.  He  had  great  powers  of  execution,  but 
a  sad  want  of  application.  Liord  Orford,  in  his  '^  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,''  relates  that  Place  was  offered  500/.  by  Charles  the 
Second  to  draw  the  royal  navy,  but  refused.  Sir  James  Thorn- 
billy  the  father-in-law  of  the  great  Hogarth,  the  painter  of  the 
dome  of  St.  PauFs,  and  tlie  greatest  decorator  of  private  dwellings 
in  the  style  of  staircase  and  ceiling  pictures,  among  English  artists, 
executed  s6tne  very  good  etchings  with  much  boldness  and  free- 
dom. F.  ZuQoherelli,  one  of  the  -early  members  of  our  Royal  Aca- 
demy, employed  himself  in  early  life  with  etching.  George  Stubbs, 
the  admirable  painter  of  horses  of  that  period,  etched  all  his  own 
plates  for  "The  Anatomy  of  the  Horse."  We  now  come  to  William 
Hogarth,  bom  at  London  in  l697*  As  an  engj;aver  he  was  more 
remarkiible  for  the  characteristic  points  lie  threw  anto  his. figures, 
than  for  his  attention  to  the  arrangement  <^  his  lines  or  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  lights  and  shades.  From  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  his  works,  he  had  several  hands  to  assist  him.  Scotin,  Baron 
and  S.  Ravenet,  all  foreigners,  assisted  him  in  his  "  Marriage  d  la 
Mode;"  C.  Grignon,  together  with  La  Cave  and  Aveline,  worked 
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with  him  at  his  four  (plates  of  **  The  Election."  He  also^mployed 
some  of  the  ablest  English  artists.  WooHetti  in  1759»  assisted 
him  in  his  illustrations  or"  Tristram  Shandy ;  '^atid  Luke  Sullivan, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  an  artist  of  much  hnniour,  easily  seized  the 
droll  points  that  Hogarth  threw  with  so  mueh  force  into  his  ad« 
mirabte  characters,  and  proved  a  very  useful  assistant.  Edward 
Brooker  was  very  happy  in  his  engravings  of  arcbitectaral  views ; 
amongst  bis  best  works  is  a  plate  with  the  sections  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral.  John  Boydell,  born  at  DorringtoU' in  1719>  by  his 
eqei^  and  talents,  contribnted  greatly  to  the  improTeoient  of 
the  art*  His  father  brought  him  up  to  bis  own  business  as  a 
land  surveyor,  but  he  was  one  day  so  much  attracted  with  the 
architectural  engravings  by  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Toms,  that 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  repaired  to  London,  and  became  his 
pupil  for  six  years.  After  that,  he  got  on  so  rapidly  that  he  pub- 
Inriied  a  small  work  containing  views  near  London,  and  abour 
England  and  Wales.  From  this  commencement  he  made  rapid 
progress  towards' wealth  arid  distinction.  He  did  a  great  deal  of 
business  th^-oughout  Europe,  in  prints,  and  amassed  a  greal  deal  of 
money.  It  is  said  that  the  French  Revolution  was  of  great  injury 
to  him^  so  much  so  that  he  wa^  obliged  to  dispose  of  his  celebrated 
Shakspeare  Gallery  by  lottery,  when  he  had  intended  to  have 
bequeathed  it  to  his  country.  He  was  much  respected,  not  only 
by  his  brother  artists,  but  also  by  his  fellow  citizens,  arid  in  1770 
was  made  alderman  of  his  ward,  and  in  1791  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
lord  mayor.  William  Elliot,  who  was  much  appreciated  as  a  land- 
scape engraver,  executed  many  plates  after  Cuyp,  Rosa  da  Tivoli, 
Poiemberg,  and  others.  Jariies  Basire,  born  at  London,  in  1740, 
was  a  very  good  historical  engraver,  and  executed  some  works 
after  Reynolds,  Wilson,  and  West.  He  is  remarkable  as  having 
produced  the  largest  pUte  that  was  ever  executed  of  that  period ; 
a  print  twenty^seven  inches  by  forty-^seven,  from  the  picture  at 
Windsor,  representing  **  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold/'  We 
have  one  other  name  to  mention  of  this  period,  Hamlet  Win* 
Stanley,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  He  visited 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  England  applied  himself  to  engrav- 
ing. He  execnted  a  set  of  prints  from  the  dome  of  Su  Paul's. 
There  are  also  more  than  twenty  different  prints  by  this  artist, 
after  Titian,  Tintdretto,  P.  Veronese,  Guido,  and  C.  Maratti, 
and  others.  The  elder  Winstanley  was  the  unfortunate  projector 
and  bnilder  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  ;  he  perished  in  the  ruins 
during  tbe  great  storm  of  170S,  which  swept  almost  every  vestige 
into  the  deep. 

Such  were  the  most  famous  artists  who  distinguished  thena- 
selves  in  compound  chalcography  previous  •  to  the  nineteenth 
century.     We  will  now  describe  the  other  modes  of  engraviur 
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which  have  been  practised  with  more  or  less  success ;  and  the 
first  is  an  old  method  entitled  Opus  Mallei,  which  was  performed 
by  a  punch  and  mallet,  and  which  is  verj  seldom^  if  ever,  used 
in  anj  country.  It  was  originally  designed  to  imitate  chalk  draw- 
ings, but  the  process  seldom  repaid  the  artist  for  the  time  and 
trouble  he  expended  in  it.  The  outline  was  traced  on  the 
copper  in  the  usual  manner.  The  artist  then  proceeded  with 
a  series  of  small  steel  punches  to  mark  out  the  various  outlines 
in  his  picture,  and  the  shadings  were  beaten  in  with  the  punch 
in  the  same  manner.  The  number  of  prints  which  a  plate  of 
this  kind  would  yield  is  but  small;  not  more  than  from  a 
slightly  etched  plate.  The  printing  ink  adhering  unevenly  from 
the  rough  surface  thrown  up  by  the  punch,  the  impressions  are 
of  course  by  no  means  clear.  M.  Bartsch  mentions  four  artists 
who  were  worthy  of  mention  in  this  style  of  engraving,  parti- 
cularly Giulio  Campagnola,  of  about  1500,  who  executed  a  print 
of  *'  John  the  Baptist  holding  a  Cup." 

The  invention  of  Mezzotinto  is  ascribed  by  Lord  Orford  and 
Vertue  to  Prince  Rupert ;  but  Baron  Heineken  considers  that 
the  first  idea  of  it  was  conceived  by  Ludwig  von  Siegen,  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  service  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  He 
executed  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Hesse,  which  is  dated  1643, 
seventeen  years  before  the  discovery  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Prince  Rupert.  It  is  further  said,  that  Prince  Rupert  learnt  the 
secret  from  von  Siegen,  and  brought  it  with  him  into  this  country 
as  his  own,  when  he  came  over  with  Charles  the  Second  at  the 
Restoration.  Some  agaili  contend,  that  Rembrandt  was  the  au- 
thor of  it,  but  M.  Bartsch,  we  conceive,  shows  very  clearly  that 
he  had  no  claim  to  it. 

Before  we  remark  upon  the  progress  this  portion  of  the  art  has 
made,  or  upon  those  masters  who  have  made  themselves  eminent 
by  following  it,  we  will  give  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  performed. 

The  tools  which  are  used  in  this  process  are,  first,  an  instru- 
ment called  a  berceau  or  cradle.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  points, 
like  the  extreme  ends  of  a  small-tooth  comb,  to  which  a  handle 
is  attached  at  the  top.  These  are  not  in  a  line,  but  form  a  portion 
of  a  circle,  of  which  the  radius  is  six  inches :  this,^  therefore,  will 
be  similar  to  the  support  of  a  child's  cradle,  and  when  used  in  an 
upright  position,  is  rocked  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  plate, 
having  the  effect  of  ploughing  up  the  surface ;  hence  its  name  of 
cradle.  The  other  tools  are  scrapers,  shading-tools,  and  roulettes. 
The  last  named  instruments  are  similar  to  the  rowel  of  a  spur,  and 
are  used  to  work  off  any  additional  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
copper.  The  plate,  after  being  polished  in  the  usual  manner,  is 
divided  Equally  by  lines  of  soft  chalk  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
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distance  between  each  line  being  equal  to  one-third  of  the  length 
of  the  face  of  the  cradle*     This  instrument  is  then  placed  between 
the  two  first  lines  at  the  top  of  the  plate,  and  worked  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  same  direction.     This  must  be  done  very 
steadilj,  until  the  operator  has  completely  ploughed  up  the  sur* 
face  of  the  plate.     He  thus  goes  on  from  line  to  line  until  the 
whole  of  the  plate  has  been  operated  upon.    Other  lines  are  then 
chalked  down  at  right  angles  to  the  former  ones,  and  the  same 
treatment  of  the  plate  is  pursued  in  the  new  direction.    A  third 
order  of  lines  is  then  drawn  diagonal  ly,  and  the  same  process 
with  the  cradle  is  observed.    When  this  operation  is  completed,  the 
plate  is  said  to  have  undergone  one  turn.     In  order  to  produce  a 
very  dark  and  uniform  ground,  the  plate  must  undergo  a  repe« 
tition  of  this  tedious  process  at  least  twenty  times.     M.  Bartsch 
says,  that  a  plate  of  two  feet  long  and  eight  inches  broad  requires 
three  weeks  to  produce  a  jet-black  impression,  and  a  larger  plate 
sometimes  more  than  a  month.     In  other  kinds  of  engraving  the 
artist  has  a  clear  burnished  surface  to  work  on,  and  his  business  is 
to  work  up  his  intended  effect  by  a  series  of  lines  arranged  ac- 
cording to  what  be  wishes  to  represent ;  but  in  mezzotinto  en- 
graving the  process  of  producing  the   picture  is  perfectly  the 
reverse.    Here  the  operator  has  a  perfectly  black  surface  to  work 
upon,  and  his  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  middle  tints  and  extreme 
lights  by  removing  more  or  less  of  the  grained  surface  of  the  plate. 
This  is  effected  with  scrapers  of  different  sizes.     The  strongest 
lights  are  taken  out  first,  and  many  parts,  where  great  clearness  is 
required^are  burnished.   The  different  degrees  of  shading  are  then 
introduced,  and  afttrwards  the  reflected  lights.      We  have  few 
instances  now  of  pure  mezzotinto  being  executed.     The  outline 
of  the  subject  is  almost  always  laid  in  with  a  strong  bold  etching, 
which  gives  greater  effect,  and  relieves   that   extreme  softness 
which  has  been  complained  of  in  this  branch  of  engraving.     Its 
peculiar  advantages,  however,  consist  in  th^  soft  gradations  of 
light,  so  that  a  good  mezzotinto  print  appears  as  if  it  were  exe- 
cuted with  the  brush.     The  number  of  impressions  that  can  be 
taken  from  a  plate  are  about  150;  but  by  working  up  the  plate 
again,  after  every  50  copies  have  been  taken  off,  some  400  or  500 
can  be  obtained.     The  immediate  followers  of  Von  Siegen  are 
Johann  Frederich  van  Eltz,  and  his  pupil  Johann  Jacob  Kremer, 
of  about  1656;  also  Johann  Jacobb,  born  at  Vienna  in  1733,  with 
various  others,  the  last  of  whom  is  Vinzenz  Kininger,  professor  of 
mezzotinto  in  the  Academy  at  Vienna.     Wallerant  Vaillant,  born 
atListe  in  1623,  accompanied  Prince  Rupert  to  England,  and  he 
was  there  instructed  by  the  prince  in  the  art ;  he  afterwards  went 
to  Paris^  where  he  obtained  great  success  in  portraits.     Abraham 
Blooleling,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1634,  came  to  England  in  16'''" 
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and  proved  bioiself  to  be  a  very  clever  and  industrious  artist.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  brptb(^r-in-law»  Gerard  Valch,  who  exe- 
cuted so  excellent  an  engraving  of  tb^  Duchess  of  Mazario,  that 
Lord  Orford  pronounced  it  to  be  the  finest  print  lie  bad  ever  seen. 
Amongst  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  artists  we  may  mention  John 
van  Hugtenburgy  born  at  Haerlem  in  lG45,  famous  for  battle 
scenes.  Cornelius  Troveti  termed  the  Dutch  Watteau*  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  l697»  siud  died  in  1150^  and  Peter  Schenck 
executed  the  portraits  of  the  British  sovereigns^  and  also  aboat  a 
hundred  views  near  Roqie.  We  pass  over,  from  their  paucity  in 
numbersi  the  Italian  and  French  scbools>  and  we  now  pi»ceed  to 
the  English.  The  first  name  of  any  con^equeiice  is  that  of  Henry 
Lutterel,  born  at  Dublin  in  1650.  loord  Orford  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  the  arti  in  his  "  Anecdotes 
of  Painting." 

"  He  was  bred,"  says  bis  lordsbip,  "  at  New  liin,  but  abandoned  the 
law.  He  set  bimself  to  discover  tbe  secret,  for  so  it  then  was,  and  laid 
bis  grounds  by  a  roUei*,  whidi  succeeded  telierably  but  not  to  bis  satis- 
faction. He  then  persuaded  h»  frie&d  Lloyd,  who  kept  a  print-sbop 
near  the  Sltandy  to  bribe  one  Blois  (wbo  laid  grounds  for  Blooleliog  and 
was  returning  to  Holland)  to  disclose  tbe  mystery.  Lloyd  for  forty 
sbiilings  purchased  the  secret,  but  refused  to  make  it  known  to  Ltttterel» 
on  which  they  quarrelled.  Meantime  Isaac  Eecket,  a  calico  printer, 
found  means  of  inducing  Lloyd  (who  was  ignorant  how  to  put  his 
knowledge  into  practice)  to  accept  of  his  services.  And  Lutterel  having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Paul  van  Somer  learnt  from  him  the  whole 
process.  Becket,  getting  into  difficulties,  was  assisted  by  Lutterel,  and 
they  became  intimate ;  but  Becket,  on  his  marriage  afterwards  to  a 
woman  of  fortune,  set  un  for  himself  and  emplofbd  Lutterel,  who  was 
the  better  draughtsman,  to  assist  him.*' 

This  was  considered  the  first  introduction  of  mezzoUnto  en- 
graving into  England.  James  M'Ardell^  born  in  Ireland  in  17 10^ 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  that  time.  He 
has  executed  a  number  of  plates  after  Vandyke,  Rubens^  Rem- 
brandt and  Murillo^  and  many  portraits  after  Reynolds,  Zoffany, 
and  others.  Thomas  Beard  was  another  Irishman  who  was  a 
very  good  artist.  Richard  Houston  showed  the  same  talents  as 
M^Ardelli  and  executed  some  excellent  portraits  after  Reynolds, 
Rembrandt,  and  others.  Valentine  Green,  born  in  Warwickshire, 
in  17399  was  brouo;ht  up  to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  soon  aban- 
don3d  that  profession  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mezzo- 
tinto  engraving.  Without  any  other  aid  than  his  own  talents  he 
rose  to  a  very  high  grade  in  the  art,  and  executed  many  admirable 
prints  after  West — the  most  striking  amongst  these  is  his  Hannibal 
and  Regulus.  He  produced  also  many  portraits  after  Reynolds, 
Romney,  and  2k)ifan/,     He  employed  himself  most  successfully 
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for  forty  years,  and  his  works  amount  to  i^eatly  four  hundred 
plates.    Id  1774«  he  was  ihade  one  of  the  six  associate  engravers 
to  the  Royal  Academy.    Thomas  Watson,  born  at  London,  in 
1750,  executed  some  very  clever  portraits  after  Reynolds,  Lely, 
Dance,  8cc*,  and  also  some  historical  subjects  after  Rembrandt 
and  Correggio.    John  Raphael  Smith,  born  near  Derby,  about 
1750,  was  the  son  of  Hiomas,  generally  called  Smith  of  Derby, 
who  was  the  celebrated  etcher  and  painter  of  English  landscape. 
Raphael  Smith's  portraits,  after  Reynolds,  Northcote,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  are  much  prized.    There  are  many  others 
whom  we  might  mention,  if  our  limits  would  allow  us,  but  we 
must  pass  them  over  with  the  exception  of  the  well-known  ndme  of 
Richard  Earlom,  whose  portraits  after  Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  &c. 
are  much  valued  by  collectors.    The  art  also  was  much  indebted 
to  him  for  the  improvements  he  made  in  it.     He  was  the  first 
person  who  introduced  lineaand  dots,  which. tended  to  givegreater 
force  and  character  to  certain  portions  of  the  picture.     Before 
quitting  this  subject,  we  must  just  allude  to  James  Christopher 
Le  Bloats  method  of  printing  mezzotinto  in  colours.     He  was 
born  at  Frankfort  in   1670,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Maratti. 
After  working  some  time  with   Bonaventura  vdn  Overbeck  at 
Amsterdam  upon  miniatures,  he  came  to  England  and  finished 
some  large  pictures  according  to  his  method,  which  we  are  about  to 
describe.     Lord  Orford  pronounced  them  to  be  *'  very  tolerable 
copies  of  the  best  masters."     He  however  did  not  meet  with  suc- 
cess in  London,  nor  was  his  invention  appreciated.     He  pub- 
lished in   1730  an  account  of  his  process,  and  ten  years  after 
ended  his  life  in  distress  at  Paris.     His   plan  was  to  have  for 
every  picture  at  least  three  plates,  one  for  red,  another  for  yellow, 
and  a  third  for  blue — sometimes  a  fourth  plate  was  req^uired  for 
black.     The  mixture  of  any  of  these  primitive  colours,  as  our 
readers  well  know,  would  produce  others,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  are  mixed.     It  was  requisite  also  to  take 
great  care  that  the  graining  of  the  plate  was  proportipned  to  the 
strength  of  the  colour  that  the  artist  wished  to  impress ;  for  where 
tbe  graining  was  too  rough  the  colour  would  sink  in  ^nd  too  dark 
a  tone  would  appear  in  the  impression.    The  plates  therefore 
required  more  care  in  working  up ;  and  the  colours  used  were 
transparent,  so  that  one  would  show  through  the  other.     As  we 
have  already  mentioned,  although  a  very  ingenious  invention,  it 
did  not  meet  with  that  success  that  it  merited. 

Chalk  engraving  is  a  French  method  to  imitate  drawings  in 
chalk  of  difierent  studies  and  subjects.  Three  French  artists  are 
mentioned,  who  have  shared  the  invention — G.  E.  Demarteau, 
born  at  Liege  in  \Tl%  who  died  at  Paris  in  1776;  Jean  Jacques 
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Frangoisy  born  at  Nancy  in  1717;  and  Louis  Bonnet,  of  Paris, 
born  about  1735.  This  style  is  more  especially  adapted  for  ex- 
pressing the  bold  broad  lines  which  the  artist  produces  with  his 
chalk  upon  paper. 

The  plate  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for  etching,  with  the 
usual  ground  laid  on.     Some  of  our  readers  may  have  observed 
that  the  stroke  made  by  a  chalk  pencil  consists  of  a  series  of  dots, 
for  the  chalk  glances  along  the  surface  of  the  grain  of  the  paper, 
merely  marking  the  small  eminences  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact; and  the  coarser  the  grain  of  the  paper,  the  larger  are  these 
dots  in  any  bold  shading.     To  imitate  this,  therefore^  the  plan  is 
to  etch  in  a  series  of  dots,  large  or  small,  according  to  the  boldness 
of  the  chalk  line  the  artist  is  representing  in  the  picture.     In  the 
usual  manner  the  prominent  parts  of  the  drawing  are  thus  bronght 
out,  and  the  etching  ground  is  removed;  should  any  portions,  on 
examination,  prove  too  faint,  the  stopping  mixture  is  applied,  and 
the  dots  are  rebitten.     After  this  the  other  portions  of  the  picture 
are  put  in  by  a  constant  series  of  dots.   The  instruments  used  for 
this  are  the  graver  and  various  dotting  points.    So  numerous  were 
the  instruments  invented  for  this  style,  that  a  complete  set  amounted 
to  forty.     M.  Bartsch  mentions  a  single,  double  and  triple  etch- 
ing needle,  several  mattoix  or  punches,  and  various  kinds  of  rou- 
lettes, all  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  different  kinds  of  dots 
that  were  required.     Plates  in  this  style  would  give  four  or  five 
hundred  good  impressions.     Common  printing  ink  was  used  for 
producing  black  impressions,  and  burnt  sienna  for  red.     Many 
prints  have  so  closely  resembled  the  original  drawings  that  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two,  particularly  those 
in  red  chalk.     The  most  celebrated  artist  in  this  style  was  a 
gentleman  of  Amsterdam,  born  about  the  year  1 7d£.     His  name 
was  Cornelius  Ploos  van  Amstel.     He  executed,  for  his  own 
amusement,  a  very  large  and  interesting  collection  of  plates  from 
the  crayon  drawings  of  the  most  celebrated  Dutch  masters. 

The  English  method  of  dotting  is  only  an  improvement  upon 
the  French;  the  dots  are  rounder,  smaller,  and  more  closely  placed 
together,  as  if  they  were  executed  with  a  punch,  while  those  of 
the  French  are  rough  and  coarse,  and  irregularly  placed.  In 
short,  by  the  English  method  the  more  highly-finished  chalk  draw- 
ings may  be  imitated  with  perfect  accuracy  and  great  clearness. 

M.  Bartsch  says  the  invention  is  due  to  Jacob  Bylaerl,  a  painter 
and  engraver  of  Leyden,  who  published  a  small  treatise  upon  it. 
Bartolozzi,  however,  who  then  resided  in  London,  was  the  first 
to  practise  it,  and  added  many  valuable  improvements  of  his  own, 
and  from  the  very  fine  plates  which  he  engraved,  many  have  con- 
sidered him  the  inventor.    The  demand  for  his  works  was  very 
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great,  and  he  was  obliged  to  employ  many  of  his  pupils  to  finish 
some  of  his  plates. 

William  Wynne  Ryland  made  himself  eminent  in  this  style  of 
engraving  and  executed  more  than  two  hundred  plates  with  great 
delicacy  and  beauty.  M.  Bartsch  mentions  some  which  were 
printed  in  coloured  inks  as  being  little  inferior  to  miniature  paint- 
ing. Joseph  Strutt,  born  about  1745,  the  author  of  The  Dic^ 
tionary  of  Engravers,  executed  some  very  beautiful  plates. 

Aquatinta  engraving  was  invented  for  the  imitation  of  draw- 
ings which  have  been  washed  in  with  Indian  ink.    It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  invention  is  due  to  a  French  artist,  the  Ahbi 
de  St.  Non,  who  communicated  it  to  his  friend  Jean  Baptiste  le 
Prince,  a  French  painter  of  some  talent.     Le  Prince  offered  for 
a  certain  sum  to  sell  the  secret.     No  one,  however,  came  forward 
to  claim  it,  and  on  his  death-*bed  he  communicated  the  process 
to  his  niece  and  heiress;  soon  after  that  the  king  purchased  the 
secret  for  the  Academy,  by  settling  upon  her  an  annuity.     The 
following  is  the  mode  of  engraving  in  aquatinta : — The  plate  is 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  subject  is  etched  in.  After 
this,  the  plate  is  thoroughly  cleansed  from  the  etching  ground, 
and  a  liquid  composed  of  resinous  gum  dissolved  in  highly  recti- 
fied spirits  of  wine  is  poured  on  the  plate.    A  little  tin  trough  is 
provided  with  a  spout  to   pour  back  any  superfluous  ground, 
which  may  be  thrown  away  in  case  any  particles  of  dust  should 
have  adhered  to  it,  which  would  render  it  useless  to  apply  to  any 
other   plate.     The  spirits  of  wine  evaporate,  and   the  resinous 
ground  remains.     There  are  some  precautions  to  be  observed  in 
laying  the  ground,  and  the  most  important  is  to  prevent  what  is 
called  watering,  which  is,  drops  of  water  forming  on  the  ground 
as  it  begins  to  granulate,  and  the  portion  of  the  ground  under 
each  drop  is  of  a  coarser  nature  than  the  rest ;  this  often  results 
fit)m  the  spirits  of  wine  being  bad.     The  mode  of  obviating  this 
is  dashing  over  the  plate  a  bason  of  cold  water,  so  that  every  part 
may  be  covered  at  the  same  time.     Another  precaution  previous 
to  laying  the  ground  is  to  fill  up  the  lines  which  are  etched  with 
printer's  ink,  or  it  frequently  happens  that  a  white  line  appears 
on  the  ground,  which   ultimately  produces  a  very  disagreeable 
effect.     The  next  thing  is  to  varnish  over  the  margin  of  the  plate 
with  a  mixture  composed  of  lamp-black  or  oxide  of  bismuth  and 
turpentine  varnish,  merely  leaving  a  little  slip  free  at  the  bottom, 
which  is  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  effect  of  each  application 
of  the  acid.     In  the  case  where  the  picture  has  not  been  pre- 
viously etched  in,  the  subject  is  either  transferred  to  the  plate  by 
a  pencil  or  by  tracing ;  in  the  latter  case,  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  there  is  not  too  much  oil  in  the  preparation  of  the 
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coloured  paper^  for  every  stroke  of  the  tracing  point  will  stop  out 
or  make  a  white  line  when  the  plate  is  bit  In :  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  the  stopping  out  those  parts  which  the  acid  is  not  to  touch, 
and  which  therefore  in  the  impression  will  appear  as  the  lights  of 
the  picture.  This  is  delicately  performed  by  a  sharp-pointed'  red 
table  brush  with  oxide  of  bismuth  and  turpentine  varnish:  The 
various  tints  are  now  obtained  by  different  solutions  .of  diluted 
aquafortis,  care  being  taken  to  thoroughly  wash  the  plate  in 
clean  water  between  each  new  application  of  the  acid.  As  the 
artist  advances  he  stops  out  tliose  parts  which  have  been  suffici- 
ently bit  in.  An  ordinary  engraving  is  done  in  eight  or  ten  bites. 
The  first  generally  takes  about  a  minute,  the  second  a  minute  and 
a  half,  the  third  two  minutes  and  a  half,  and  so  on,  gradually 
progressing  in  time  according  to  the  depths  of  shade  that  are  re- 
quired iu  the  engraving.  A  portion  of  the  little  slip,  which  we 
mentioned,  was  left  on  the  margin,  after  every  bite  is  ^topped 
up,  so  that  on  the  completion  of  the  engraving  the  artist  may 
clearly  perceive  the  effect  of  each  application  of  the  acid. 
There  are  two  or  tliree  other  plans  in  vogue,  but  we  have  de- 
scribed the  most  common.  1  pis  style  of  engraving  is  chiefly 
adapted  for  washed  drawings  and  light  subjects,  but  it  would 
never  produce  a  print  of  a  highly  finished  picture. 

^Aquatinta  engraving  was  introduced  into  England  hy  f'aul 
Sandby,  who  was  born  at  Nottingham  in  1732.  At  the  early  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  employed  as  a  draughtsman,  under  Mr.  David 
West,  to  complete  a  survey  of  the  north  and  west  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  While  he  was  employed  upon  thid,  he 
showed  his  superior  talents  by  making  some  beautiful  sketches  of 
some  of  the  finest  and  wildest  parts  of  that  scenery.  His  rising 
genius  procured  him  the  patronage  and  notice  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne.  He  accompanied  the 
former  in  a  tour  through  North  and  South  Wales;  and  the-Iatter 
baronet  employed  him  in  making  drawings  of  the  most  beautiful 
landscapes  of  the  Welsh  scenery.  Some  little  time  after  the 
completion  of  these  views,  he  engraved  them  in  aqUatinta.  In 
1768  he  was  made  one  of  the  original  members  of  th^  Royiil 
Academy,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  draw*ing-master 
to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,,  where  he  remained 
until  hiis  death.  J.  liapt.  Le  Prince  was  born  at  Paris  in  1733, 
and  after  working-some  time  in  hi;s  native  city,  he  made  a  journey 
to  Russia,  where  he  remained  some  years  designing  lall  the  cos- 
tumes, and  returned  to  Paris  with  a  very  numerous  collection, 
many  of  which  he  engraved  in  the  aquatinta  style.  Robert  Ko- 
bell,  born  at  Manheim  in  1770,  executed  s(jme  very  good  plates, 
representing  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Dutch  masters.     We  will 
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conclude  with  the  name  of  Carl  Kunz^  born  at  Manheim  in  1770, 
His. paintings  of  cattle  and  landscapes  are  justly  admired;  and 
from  bis  own  designs  and  others  he  executed  some  very  clever 
engravings^  particularly  three  large  ones,  after  Henry  Roos,  Paul 
Potter.  au4  A.  Vandervelde. 

AqupriUa  engraving  is  the  imitation  of  drawings  washed  in 
different  colours.  Like  Le  Blon's  invention  it  requires  as  many 
plates  v^  there  are  simple  colours.  The  outlines  of  the  figures^ 
&c.  are  etched  inland  the  plate  being  cleaned  is  worked  upon  with 
roulettes*  care  being  taken  to  make  the  grain  very  fine :  the  same 
process  .is  observed  in  the  other  plates,  the  quality  of  the  grain 
being,  pfoporiioned  to  the  quantity  of  colour  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  paper.  Great  effect  can  be  produced  by  this  method, 
for  not  only  do  yre  have  the  abrupt  tones  of  shade  as  in  aquatinta, 
but  al)90  Jthe  bieautiful  and  soft  gradations  of  light  which  ^ive  the 
appe^cance  pf  a  finished  drawing.  Plates  executed  in  this  man- 
ue^', yield  about.  Xyio  hundred  copies.  The  invention  is  due  to 
Pierre  Fpaii^ois  Charpentieri  an  engraver  of  Paris,  who  was  born 
at  Blois  in  1730>  and.  firp.t  co^iceived  the  idea  in  17d2.  The 
French  artists  .kept  it  entirely  to  lUiemselves  for  a  long  period. 
The  most  remarkable  in  thi^  style  were  Francois  Janinet,  born  at 
Paris  in  1 752,  and  his  pupil  Cnarles  Melchior  Descourtis. 

We  bav^  no\y  enumerated  the  various  modes  in  which  the 
graphic  art  is  practised,  both  on  wood  and  metal.  The  third 
and  I^st  naterial,  which  modern  art  has  called  into  practice  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  impressions,  is  that  of  stone,  of  which 
we  shall  give  a.  short  account.  Lithography  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  Alois  Senefelder,  about  the  year  1792*  He  was 
the  son  •  of  Peter  Senefelder,  an  actor  in  the  Theatre  Royal  of 
Munich..  Tiie  father,  wishing  to  bring  up  his  son  to  the  profes- 
sion of  tl>e  law,  seiit  him  to  the  university  of  lugoldstadt.  The 
stro.ag  partiality  of  yotung  Alois  for  the  stag^  showed  itself  in 
privfife , theatricals.  He  composed  a  little  cpn^edy  in  1789,  en- 
titled X)ie  .Madchenkeniier,  which  was  very,  much  approved  of, 
and  ha4  3  very  good  i:un.  ITpon  bi3  father's  death  ,he  quitted  the 
unii^rsjjtj.  and  axtached.  himself  to  tlie  stage.  .Another  play  that 
be.wroJte:if^as.  vofortunately  too  late  for  the  Easter  book-fair  at 
Ii^zig.  aqd.thi?  consequence  was,  that  the  proceeds  hardly  paid 
for  ihe  prini^ng.  jHe,' passed  piuch  of  his  time  at  the  printing 
office,  anxiously  trying  to  hasten  tlie  publication,  and  his  attention 
was  tbiein  first  directed  to  the  business  of  the  pressman.  In  his 
work  on  Lithography  he  observes,  '^  I  thought  it  so  easy  that  I 
wished  fpf,  nothing  niore  than  to  possess  a  small  priuting  press, 
and  thus  to  become  the  composer,  printer,  and  publisher  of  my 
own  productions*"     Being  too  poor  to  enter  into  the  expenses  of 
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publishing  any  more,  he  tried  various  methods  of  writing  on  cop- 
per, so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  print  his  own  compositions. 
He  soon  found  that  a  mixture  of  soap,  wax  and  lamp-black  was 
a  very  good  material  for  writing,  and  would  resist  the  action  of 
the  aquafortis  when  dry.     As  copper  was  too  expensive  a  material 
to  practise  upon,  he  got  some  pieces  of  calcareous  stone,  which 
he  polished,  and  which  served  his  purpose  very  well.     One  day 
his  mother  desired  him  to  write  out  a  washing-bill  immediately^ 
and  there  being  neither  pens,  ink  nor  paper  at  that  moment  in 
the  house,  he  wrote  out  the  list  of  the  linen  on  a  piece  of  this 
stone  with  his  composition  of  wax  and  soap.     A  short  time  after 
this  he  was  going  to  rub  it  out,  when  it  occurred  to  him,  that 
if  he  bit  in  the  stone  with  aquafortis  the  letters  would  stand  out 
in  relief,  and  an  impression  might  be  taken  from  them.    He  tried 
the  experiment  and  succeeded,  and  soon  found  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  lower  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  that  simply  wet- 
ting the  surface  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ink  from  adhering  to 
any  parts  except  those  touched  by  the  composition.     The  result 
of  this  was  the  invention  of  Lithography.     Notwithstanding  Se- 
nefelder's  unremitting  attention  he  was  unable  to  prosecute  his 
invention  from  poverty,  and  he  took  the  resolution  of  entering  the 
service  of  the  Elector  (afterwards  King)  of  Bavaria,  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  artillery,  for  which  he  received  a  bounty  of  two 
hundred  florins.     With  this  small  sum  he  boldly  resolved  to  go 
on  with  his  scheme,  but  met  with  many  disappointments,    until 
he  became  acquainted  with  Gleissner,  a  musician  in  the  elector's 
band,  who  was  about  to  publish  some  music.     Senefelder  in- 
duced him  to  try  his  method,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  the 
twelve  songs  were  published,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  copies 
taken  off  at  the  expense  of  thirty  florins,  which  were  sold  for  one 
hundred  florins.     In  1799  a  patent  was  granted  to  Senefelder, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  entered  into  partnership  with  M.  Antoine 
Andr6,  an  extensive  music  publisher.  He  proposed  to  take  out  pa- 
tents in  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna.     Senefelder  visited  London 
in  1802,  and  made  but  little  progress.  During  the  time  he  remained 
in  town  (about  seveu  months)  he  applied  himself  to  acquiring 
the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry.     A  very  few  sketches 
after  West  and  Fuseli  were  lithographed,  but  nothing  more  was 
done  until  its  application  to  military  purposes  by  Colonel  Brown, 
theu  quarter-master  general,  and  in   1808  a  lithographic  press 
was  put  up  in  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  first  map  (a  sketch  of 
Bantry  Bay)  was  produced  by  it.     Senefelder,  on  his  return  from 
England,  dissolved  his  partnership  with  Andr6.     He  obtained  at 
Vienna  a  patent  throughout  the  Imperial  States ;  but  here  he  was 
again  unfortunate,  and  to  clear  himself  from  his  debts  he  sold  his 
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patent  in  1806  to  M.  Stein.  After  this  he  returned  to  Munich, 
where,  in  1809>  to  his  great  satisfaction,  he  was  appointed  Litho- 
grapher to  the  Royal  Commission  of  Customs.  Being  now 
placed  beyond  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  he  had  for- 
merly undergone,  he  applied  himself  to  various  improvements  in 
the  art,  and  subsequently  published  a  work  on  Lithography,  in 
which  he  generously  laid  before  the  public  every  thing  relating  to 
his  invention. 

The  stones  most  commonly  used  in  lithography  are  those  of  a 
calcareous  nature,  which  readily  imbibe  watery  and  oily  fluids. 
The  best  kind  of  stone  is  that  which  is  called  the  Kehlheim  stone, 
and  is  used  in  Germany  for  floors  of  churches  and  courts  of  pa- 
laces.   It  is  found  in  the  district  between  Dietfurt  and  Pappen- 
heim,  and  thence  down  the  Danube  towards  the  town  of  Kehl- 
heim.   These  quarries  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  fresh  ones  have 
been  opened  in  the  village  of  Solenholfen,  about  three  or  four 
leagues  from  the  town  of  Neuburg,  on  the  Danube.    This  kind 
of  atone  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  small  portion  of 
oxide  of  iron  is  mingled  with  it,  which  has  a  great  affinity  for 
greaie.     So  necessary  is  it  to  have  some  portion  of  iron  in  the 
>tODe,  that  the  French  lithographers  often  use  a  solution  of  iron 
to  wash  the  surface  of  the  stone,  which  they  call  la  preparation 
qui  faitjauney  literally  giving  it  a  '^  yellow  facing."    In  preparing 
the  surface  of  the  stone,  two  slabs  having  flat  surfaces  are  laid 
together,  and  are  rubbed  backwards   and   forwards  with  some 
clean  silver  sand  and  water,  and  this  operation  is  continued  until 
the  sand  is  crushed  and  worn  with  the  surfaces  of  the  stone,  and 
until  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  thick  paste.     This  process  is  con- 
tinued with  fresh  water  and  sand  until  the  surfaces  are  perfectly 
imooth.   They  are  then  polished  with  pumice-stone  or  water  of 
Ayr-stone.     They  are  of  diffierent  sizes,  and  about  three  inches 
thick.     Lithographic  ink  is  generally  composed  of  tallow,  virgin 
wax,  shell  lac,  common  soap,  in  equal  parts  of  two  ounces  each, 
to  which  is  added  half  an  ounce  of  lamp-black.     This  is  gene- 
rallj  used  for  writing  or  pen-drawing ;    the  other  material  is 
lithographic  chalk,  which  is  composed  of  the  same  materials,  only 
in  the  following  different  proportions— rcommon  soap  one  and  a 
quarter  ounces,  tallow  two,  virgin  wax  two  and  a  half,  shell  lac 
one,  and  lamp-black  aquarter  of  an  ounce.    This  last  compound 
is  used  for  drawing.     To  obviate  the  tedious  necessity  of  writing 
backwards  on  the  slab,  a  transfer  paper  is  prepared  by  a  com- 
pound of  French  chalk,  old  plaster  of  Paris  and  starch,  being 
ground  together  with  gum  tragacanth,  glue  and  gamboge,  and 
sufficient  water  being  added  to  give  it  an  oily  consistency,  is  ap- 
plied by  a  brush  to  thin  sized  paper.    The  writing  or  drawing 
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being  then  made  on  the  prepared  paper,  it  is  wetted  on  the  back 
and  placed  on  the  stone,  which  is  previously  warmed.  After 
passing  the  slab  three  or  four  times  under  a  press,  the  paper  is 
removed  by  damping  it,  and  the  subject  will  be  found  to  be 
transferred  to  the  stone. 

When  the  subject  is  not  transferred,  the  usual  way  is  to  lightly 
draw  the  design  on  the  stone  with  red  chalk,  which  is  afterwards 
traced  over  with  the  lithographic  chalk.  The  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  by  the  artist  not  to  touch  the  stone,  nor  to  talk  over  it,  as 
the  smallest  speck  of  saliva  will  prevent  the  chalk  from  taking 
effect.  To  prevent  such  accidents  a  bridge  is  placed  across  the 
stone  during  the  operation  of  tracing.  When  the  drawing  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  what  is  termed  etched  in,  which  is  pouring  over  the 
stone  a  solution  of  aqua  fortis  of  one  part  to  an  hundred  parts  of 
water.  This  is  done  to  remove  any  alkali  remaining  on  the  sur- 
face, after  which  it  is  washed  and  gum  water  is  poured  over, 
which  prevents  any  of  the  lines  from  spreading. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  lithographic  press, 
which,  however,  is  very  simple  and  may  be  very  readily  seen, 
which  is  better  than  any  description  we  can  give.  The  duties  of 
the  pressman  require  great  care  and  attention  in  keeping  the 
stone  perfectly  clean,  and  in  a  judicious  application  of  the  ink — 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  lay  on  too  much,  for  otherwise  it 
spreads  and  makes  too  dark  an  impression.  The  application  of 
the  dilute  aquafortis  and  gum  water  is  frequently  repeated  by  the 
pressman.  A  careful  selection  of  the  proper  paper  is  necessary, 
for  if  there  should  be  any  chalk  or  alum  in  it  the  stone  will  be  in- 
jured. 

Very  beautiful  effects  are  now  produced  in  lithography  by  the 
introduction  of  lights  and  half-tints,  to  produce  which  a  second 
stone  must  be  employed.  Zinc,  having  a  very  great  affinity 
for  grease,  has  been  used  with  great  success  instead  of  stone : 
its  portability  is  also  a  great  recommendation,  but  there  is  an 
objection  to  it,  which  is,  that  the  subject  can  neither  be  retouched 
nor  can  lights  be  effaced.  Lithography  is  now  making  rapid 
progress  throughout  Europe.  At  home  our  improvement  has 
been  very  great,  and  our  forefathers  would  hardly  suppose  the 
plates  of  Nash's  beautiful  work  of  *'  The  Old  Halls  of  Eng- 
land" to  be  impressions  from  stone — and  when  we  pore  over 
the  beauties  of  the  Dresden  Gallery,  so  easy  of  possession  from 
their  comparatively  small  expense,  every  fright  and  glorious  touch 
of  the  great  master  is  recalled  to  our  memory  by  the  fidelity  and 
force  with  which  they  are  executed. 

We  have  now  brought  up  the  history  of  the  various  modes  of 
simple  and  compound  chalcography  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
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teeiitb  century,  and  it  otily  remains  for  us  to  mention  those 
eminent  masters  who  are  still  delighting  the  world  with  their  in- 
ventive genius.  We  woi^ld  willingly  pause  in  our  task,  for  there 
are  very  many  in  Europe  whose  talents  place  them  in  the  first 
rank  of  their  art^  and  many  many  pages  tiiight  be  fiHed  in  ex- 
patiating UDon  their  merits. 

In  the  Italian  school  of  engraving  we  have  but  lately  lost  Raffaelle 
Morgban.  The  bright  and  life-like  touches  he  has  thrown  into 
his  engravings^  together  with  the  force  and  character  of  his  figures, 
will  make  his  name  live  amongst  us  as  long  as  we  have  affection 
for  the  fine  arts.  His  "  White  Horse"  and  "  The  Last  Sup- 
per*' are  amongst  the  finest  evidences  of  hi6  superior  genius. 
Longhi,  Anderloni,  and  Tosschi  are  fully  supporting  the  fame  of 
their  country.  Few  can  forget  Tosschi's  splendid  plate  of 
Christ's  Bearing  the  Cfoss,  A  companion  to  this.  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  by  the  same  eminent  master,  is  very  shortly  to 
be  published.  In  Germany  many  beautiful  subjects  are  being 
given  to '  the  world/  by  artists  whose  talents  and  genius  are  a 
bright  example  for  their  youthful  countrymen  who  are  studying 
in  the  same  schools.  Schmutzer  and  Mande!  have  lately  pro- 
duced some  very  striking  plates.  The  latter  artist's  ItaKanische 
Hirtenknabe,  from  the  pencil  of  L.  Pollack,  is  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  modern  compound  chalcography.  In  France  the  art  has 
been  followed  up  with  every  success,  and  the  names  of  Bevic, 
Tardieu,  Desnoyers,  Foster,  Massard,  Lignon  and  Leroux,  will 
be  handed  down  to  posterity,  and  their  well  known  works  will  be 
ever  valuable  to  the  collector. 

Our  own  school  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides.  Many  have 
been  the  improvements  in  the  art  during  the  last  century.  One  of 
the  greatest  perhaps  of  late  years  was  Mr.  Perkins's  well-known 
apparatus  for  the  multiplication  of  engraved  steel  plates,  which 
was  simply  engraving  the  subject  on  a  softened  steel  plate,  which 
was  afterwards  hardened.  Upon  the  intaglio  impression  he  re- 
volved a  roller  of  soft  steel  by  immense  pressure,  and  thus  obtained 
the  subject  in  relievo.  This  roller  was  afterwards  hardened,  from 
which  any  number  of  plates  might  be  made.  Butfrom  certain 
imperfection^  these  plates  were  obliged  ta  be  retouched. 

The  English  masters  have  raised  the  British  sehool  of  engrav- 
ing to  a  very  high  grad6.  In  burpi^sent  limits  it  would  be  im- 
possible, even  with  tiie  few  emthent  names  that  we  give,  to  men- 
tion the  beautiful  work§  which  tliie^  have  sent  forth  to  the  world. 
Old  John  Landseer,  the  father  of  the  great  painters,  has  executed 
maiyy  exquisite  landscapes.  John  Pye,  Goodhall,  Smith,  have 
added  many  valuable  plates  to  the  portfolio  of  the  collector  in 
the  same  styl^^     Thet)  we  have  Burner,  Greatback,  Engleheart, 
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Raimback,  Doo,  Watt  and  S.  Cousins,  all  celebrated  for  their  great 
talent  in  figures ;  and  we  must  not  neglect  to  mention  C.  Heath 
and  Finden,  whose  general  talents  are  so  greatly  shown  in  the 
many  beautiful  plates  they  have  executed.  Indeed  we  have  only 
to  enter  the  house  of  Hodgson  and  Graves,  Colnagbi,  or  any  other 
large  establishment,  and  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  im- 
mense number  of  beautiful  subjects  from  the  hands  of  English 
masters.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  there  should  not  be  a 
certain  just  limitation  to  the  number  of  proofs  from  any  celebrated 
plate.  Frequently  a  plate  is  worked  to  the  utmost  merely  for 
proofs,  and  then  retouched,  and  the  usual  enormous  number  of 
prints  is  then  struck  off.  It  is  a  system  by  which  the  print  pub- 
lisher gains  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  which  gives  very  little  satis- 
faction to  that  class  of  subscribers  who  really  understand  what 
they  purchase,  and  it  is  one  which  unfortunately  must  tend  to  the 
depreciation  of  real  genius,  and  to  that  purity  which  should  exist 
in  the  fine  arts,  for  only  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
one  of  the  proofs  can  judge  of  the  real  merits  of  the  print. 

In  regarding  the  many  beautiful  improvements  that  the  art  of 
engraving  has  undergone,  it  is  natural  to  connect  with  these  im- 
provements all  those  inventions  which  become  as  branches  attached 
to  the  main  trunk.  Before  we  altogether  quit  the  subject,  we  will 
cursorily  glance  at  these  beautiful  applications.  The  first  which 
claims  our  attention,  as  being  more  immediately  connected  with 
actual  chalcography,  is  that  of  the  engraved  views  entitled  Excur^ 
sions  Daguerriennes. 

Mons.  Lerebours,  of  Paris,  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of 
engraving   facsimile  views  from  those  which   are  taken   by  the 
Daguerrlotype.     The  mode  in  which  this  instrument  is  used,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  description.    We  will  only  remark, 
therefore,  that  in  the  process  adopted   by  M.  Lerebours,  two 
plates  are  used — the  former,  of  the  usual  material  of  which  the 
Daguerreotype  plates  are  composed;  the  latter  is  a  steel  one  for 
engraving  upon.    Everything  being  favourable,  the  view  is  thrown 
upon  the  prepared  plate  in  the  usual  manner.    The  artist  then 
traces  out  the  outlines  of  the  picture  with  a  dry  point  upon  the 
steel  plate,  and  subsequently  completes  the  subject  with  all  the 
lights  and  shades  which  nature  threw  around  at  the  time  the  pic- 
ture was  taken,  and  by  the  skilful  command  of  his  graving  tool, 
and  carefully  comparing  his  work  during  the  time  with  the  first 
plate,  he  at  last  produces  a  perfect  facsimile,  as  far  as  the  hand 
of  man  can   attain  it.     The  style  of  engraving  in  which  they 
are  executed  is  that  of  aquatinta,  for  as  M.  Lerebours  justly  re- 
marks in  his  prospectus,  it  more  nearly  resembles  nature.     Many 
of  these  views  are  taken  from  all  parts  :of  the  world,  and  of  course 
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consist  of  cities  and  various  remarkable  buildings ;  for  the  bri^C 
trees  of  the  forest,  with  their  branches  stirring  in  the  passing 
breeze,  would  be  more  troublesome  to  the  Daguerreotype  than 
die  varying  expression  of  a  wayward  child  to  the  artist^  who  only 
exercises  his  calling  upon  the  more  staid  countenances  of  adults. 
They  are  very  clear  and  beautiful,  particularly  those  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Grand  Place  at  Florence,  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  and 
the  Arsenal  at  Venice.  Five  numbers  are  already  published^ 
each  containing  four  plates.  They  are  very  pleasing,  and  are 
more  beautiful  perhaps  when  viewed  through  a  powerful  lens. 

The  wonderful  and  rapid  progress  of  electro-metallurgy,  and 
more  especially  of  electro-type  engraving,  now  occupies  great  at* 
tentioo.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  interesting  scien-? 
tific  details  of  this  subject,  noi'  have  we  time  to  weigh  the  claims 
of  many  foreign  scientific  gentlemen  to  the  discovery  of  the  art* 
Iq  our  own  country  the  invention  is  due  to  Mr.  Spencer  of  Liver^ 
pool,  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  very  able  pamphlet  of  which 
that  gentleman  is  the  author  for  many  minute  and  curious  details* 
Many  have  taken  it  up  since,  and  with  great  success,  particularly 
Mr.  Palmer  of  Newgate  Street,  who  has  been  most  happy  in  his 
application  of  many  of  his  own  beautiful  improvements  in  bat-^ 
teries  and  necessary  apparatus.  A  very  interesting  work  has  been 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Smee,  which  gives  a  full  account  of  Mr« 
Palmer's  Operations,  and  a  careful  history  of  the  origin  and  his 
own  progress  in  the  art.  The  public  are  truly  indebted  to  Mr, 
Palmer  for  his  especial  attention  to  electro-type  engraving,  and 
the  important  preparation  of  plates  for  the  engraver. 

The  ordinary  copper  plates  used  by  the  trade  are  by  no  means 
pure.  The  copper*pIate  maker  in  preparing  them  picks  out  many 
a  piece  of  foreign  metal,  which  he  hammers  over  and  thus  fills  up 
the  gap.  Any  impurity  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  etcher,  for  the 
acid  is  unequal  in  its  biting.  Mr.  Palmer  now  produces  electro- 
type plates  of  copper,  precipitated  in  the  usual  manner  upon  a 
prepared  copper  plate.  The  duplicate  of  course  has  the  same 
polish  as  the  original,  and  is  of  the  purest  copper.  It  has  been 
found  better  to  hammer  these  plates,  as  they  become  more  elastic, 
dnd  it  is  considered  that  these  hammered  plates  will  work  as  well 
as  steel.  Mr.  Palmer  had  various  specimens  of  the  art  worked 
upon  one  of  these  plates,  and  all  the  artists  at  once  perceived  the 
superiority  of  the  pure  copper.  This  is  alone  a  most  valuable 
application  of  the  science,  for  the  ease  of  producing  innumerable 
plates  at  a  very  small  expense  is  a  great  desideratum.  Mr.  Palmer 
has  been  most  successful  in  making  duplicates  of  engraved  plates 
both  of  a  large  and  small  size.  They  are  perfectly  identical  with 
the  originals^  and  the  impressions  are  not  to  be  told  from  each 
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other.  There  is  a  curious  remark  which  the  author  makes  with 
regard  to  the  impression  of  the  electro-type  plate,  which  is,  that 
the  impression  of  the  duplicate  is  slightly  superior  to  that  of  the 
original,  and  he  accounts  for  this  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
greater  purity  of  the  copper.  Mr.  Palmer  has  lately  completed 
a  very  splendid  specimen  from  the  engraving  of  the  interview  be- 
tween John  Knox  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  has  not  only 
been  successful  in  line  engraving,  but  has  made  a  beautiful  fac- 
simile of  a  mezzotinto  plate,  which  is  a  still  more  striking  example 
of  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  art;  nor  does  it  seem  that  the 
plates  are  limited  to  size,  for  there  have  been  lately  executed 
map  plates  for  printing  a  sheet  of  a  very  large  size,  termed  double 
elephant. 

Engravers  are  afraid  that  this  new  art  will  be  of  injury  to  the 
trade,  but  we  think  that  they  need  not  have  any  fears  on  this  head« 
for  greater  labour  and  nicety  will  be  required  in  plates  which  are 
intended  to  be  copied  and  consequently  far  better  prices  will  be 
paid  for  their  labour.  Since  Perkins's  invention  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  steel  plates,  the  increase  of  cheap  engravings  has  been 
enormous,  and  the  demand  equally  great.  The  appreciation  of 
the  fine  arts  is  certainly  increasing  amongst  all  classes  of  people, 
and  those  who  are  debarred  by  pecuniary  considerations  from  pur- 
chasing the  splendid  subjects  which  are  now  published,  will  be 
eager  to  possess  them,  when  the  price  is  considerably  lowered  by 
the  comparatively  cheap  and  perfectly  accurate  manner  in  which 
thousands  and  thousands  of  impressions  will  be  produced  by  the 
new  art.  Our  idea  is  that  mediocre  subjects  will  be  laid  aside 
and  that  a  still  finer  taste  and  tone  will  be  produced  by  it.  Artists 
will  strain  every  nerve,  and  will  employ  all  their  deepest  feelings 
and  talent  to  produce  a  work  from  which  they  know  atiu  number 
of  perfect  proofs  may  be  produced  and  which  will  spread  the  fame 
of  their  genius;  and  another  point  is,  that  the  artist's  bright 
and  original  inspiration  remains  as  a  standard  of  his  genius,  for 
such  original  plates  will  never  require  to  be  retouched,  for  in  case 
the  demand  should  be  so  great  that  all  the  facsimile  plates  which 
have  been  made  should  be  exhausted,  the  original  may  again  be 
subjected  to  the  batteries  and  plates  having  the  same  purity  and 
perfection  may  be  produced. 

In  following  Mr.  Smee's  remarks  upon  the  subject,  we  beg  our 
readers  to  observe  that  not  only  will  the  fine  arts  be  improved  and 
benefited  by  this  great  invention,  but  many  of  our  most  important 
manufactures  will  be  raised  to  a  far  higher  grade,  more  especially 
our  potteries  and  calico  printing.  I'he  most  beautiful  designs 
may  be  introduced  by  the  former  manufacturer,  and  the  latter  can 
afford  to  employ  the  best  artists  for  his  plates  when  he  has  the 
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power  of  multiplying  the  originals  to  anj  extent.  We  regret  that 
our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  linger  any  further  upon  this  inte- 
resting subject,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  which  through  the 
eneigetic  labours  of  our  scientific  men  will  make  wonderful  and 
rapid  progress. 

There  is  one  other  beautiful  discovery^  by  Mr.  Schonberg,  a 
Pole^  which  the  artist  terms  Relief  Engraving  or  Agrography. 
It  is  a  mode  by  which  he  can  produce  any  designs  in  relief  m 
t)pe  metal,  giving  the  same,  and  in  many  instances  a  better  effect 
than  that  which  is  attained  by  the  Xylographic  art.  The  inven- 
tion at  present  remains  a  profound  secret  to  the  public.  The 
advantages  which  will  accrue  from  it  will  be  very  great,  since 
with  such  ease  and  rapidity  are  the  designs  produced  upon  the 
metal,  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  day  five  or  six  fac-simile 
plates  of  the  same  subject  can  be  prepared,  each  of  which  will 
produce  thousands  and  thousands  of  clear  copies.  Another  great 
advantage  derivable  from  this  invention  is,  that  the  artist's  ortgt- 
ml  design  is  immediately  impressed  (if  we  may  so  use  such  a 
term)  upon  the  metallic  plate.  From  what  we  have  already  said 
in  our  observations  upon  Xylography,  we  need  not  point  out  to  our 
readers  that  this  is  not  the  case  m  the  process  of  wood  engraving — 
and  again  in  working  the  subject  upon  the  metal,  the  artist  can  pro- 
duce much  greater  effect  by  the  disposition  of  his  lines  and  cross- 
hatchings,  as  be  is  not  controlled,  as  in  wood  engraving,  by  the 
direction  of  the  grain.  Mr.  Crouch  is  now  illustrating  his  admi- 
rable Miscellany  of  the  Tudor  Library  by  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Schonberg.  He  has  commenced  with  the  first  number  of  the 
Spectator,  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  this  publication  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  new  art.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Agrography  will 
be  very  generally  adopted,  not  only  from  diminution  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  producing  the  original  designs  of  our  artists, 
but  from  the  important  consideration  that  the  letter-press  and 
illustrations  are  identical  and  that  each  will  return  the  same  num- 
ber of  copies.  Should  this  invention  be  perfectly  successful,  we 
cannot  calculate  the  influence  or  the  change  it  may  make  in  the 
Xylographic  art ;  but  we  are  now  in  an  age  when  science,  advanc- 
ing with  rapid  strides,  is  continually  gaining  fresh  power  and  yet 
simplifyiog  all  processes,  and  in  which  all  improvements  seem  but 
to  tend  to  supply  the  rapid  and  increasing  wants,  both  in  mind  and 
body,  of  an  increasing  population. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Cruautes  horribles  des  ConquiranU  du  Mexique,  et 
des  Indiens  qui  le$  aidirent  ct  soumettre  cet  empire  i  la  couronne 
d*Espagne,  Memoire  de  Don  Fernando  UAlva  Ixtlilxochitel ; 
Supplement  d  FHistoire  du  Pire  Sahagun;  publii  et  dfdic  au 
gouvernement  suprime  de  la  Confederation  Mexicaine»  Par 
Charles-Marie  de  Bu8tamante.     Mexico,  1829.     Paris,  1838. 

£.  Voyages,  Relations^  et  Memoires  Originaux  pour  servir  i 
rifistoire  de  la  Decouverte  de  V Amerique,  publiis  pour  la  pre- 
mise fois  en  Franfais,     Par  H.  Ternaux-Compans.      1840, 

At  the  present  time,  any  work  that  tells  of  an  untried   region 
comes  as  the  bearer  of  glad  tidings ;  and  there  is  perbaps  no 
track,  either  in  the  old  or  new  world,  that  has  been  less  hacknied 
than  Mexico*     Yet  it  is  an  empire  abounding  with  historic  inte- 
rest :  its  vast  extent ;  the  boundless  wealth  which  has  lent  its  aid 
in  demoralising  Spain ;  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  struigely 
civilized,  yet  fearfully  savage ;  the  desperate  wars  it  has  waged; 
and  its  present  singular  political  position;  all   mark   it  as  the 
theme  for  romance ;  while  the  startling  fictions  that  mingle  with 
truths  scarcely  less  incredible  in  its  records,  render  these  equally 
interesting  to  the  historian.     But  the  details  hitherto  puUisbed 
have  afforded  little  satisfaction  to  the  researches  of  the  curious. 
We  read  with  incredulity  of  a  vast  and  warlike  empire  cooquered 
by  a  handful  of  adventurers,  while  hints  of  allies  which  might  dis- 
sipate our  suspicions,  only  serve  by  their  obscurity  to  exaggerate 
our  doubts,     roema  and  romances  have  sprung  plentifully  from 
the  exulting  conquerors,  involving  the  subject  in  an  impenetrable 
cloud  of  fable,  while  British  writers,  intimidated  perhaps  by  con- 
scious or  hopeless  ignorance,  have  generally  avoided  the  scene  as 
a  land  of  danger,  and  left  it  undisputed  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
coverers.   The  days  of  Mexican  dreams  have  passed,  and  with 
them  doubtless  much  of  the  romance ;  but  the  work  before  us, 
though  it  removes  the  marvels  that  have  hung  so  long  like  an 
obscuring  cloud  over  the  land,  and  .admits  a  ray  of  clearer  light 
than  has  been  elicited  before,  yet  leaves  abundant  scope  for  the 
play  of  fancy,  and  opens   an  untried  range  for  the  poet  and 
novelist.     Don  F.  Ixthlxochitl,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
was  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  native  princes  of  Mexico ;  and  bis 
account  was  taken  from  the  pictorial  histories  of  his  coun^ymen, 
from  traditionary  statements,  and  from  the  details  of  eye-witnesses 
who  were  living  at  the  time  he  wrote.     His  history  has  been  twice 
translated,  once  into  Spanish,  and  lately  into  French,  by  M.  Bus- 
talnante,  and  its  revival  from  the  obscurity  into  which  it  had  fallen 
may  be  considered  as  an  era  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
records  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
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From  the  second  litte  that  heads  our  present  article,  and  the 
first  at  page  56  of  our  last  number,  the  reader  wiU  easily  recog>- 
nize  the  volames  as  one  of  that  series  which  M.  Bertrand  of  Paris 
is  fast  bringing  before  the  public  eye,  and  which^  whether  con- 
sisting of  republications,  like  the  two  here  specified,  or  of  narra- 
tives heretofore  absolutely  unknown  to  the  press,  like  some  that 
are  annoanced  to  fcrflow,  include  a  vast  mass  of  the  most  impor- 
tant materials  for  the  early  history  of  the  new  world,  and  of  such 
incalculable  range  and  boundless  varietyy  as  to  carry  the  whole 
series,  if  persevered  in  according  to  the  original  design,  to  an 
extent  dP  some  hundreds  of  volumes ;  their  materials  being  prin* 
cipatty  derived  from  records  preserved  in  public  or  private  anr- 
chives,  both  of  Mexico  and  Spain;  and  of  which  even  Lord 
Kingsborotigh'9  nMgnificent  publication  gives  but  a  faint  idea. 

To  retorn  to  the  work  more  immediately  before  us,  we  give  the 
narrative  in  a  condensed  form,  that  the  reader  may  compare  it 
with  existmg  histories  and  determine  for  himself  its  relative  value 
in  doci^tioft. 

The  uDpyepossessing  title  of  this  narrative  might  induce  a  sup- 
position that  the  author  was  a  descendant  of  some  injured  leader 
of  the  conquered  country ;  and  that  his  ancestor  and  namesake, 
whose  deeds  he  endeavours  to  immortalize,  had  devoted  his  life 
to  the  protection  of  his  native  kingdom,  and  perished  at  length 
by  the  hands  of  the  merciless  invaders. 

Such  however  is  not  the  case ;  Ixtlilxochitl  was  indeed  allied 
by  blood  to  the  sovereign  of  Mexico,  and  bound  by  every  tie  to 
resist  to  extremity  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards ;  yet  we  find 
him  among  the  first  to  join  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  aiding 
with  such  rutbles»  ardour  in  the  subversion  of  his  country,  that 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  emphatic  exclamation  of  his  Mexi- 
can editor,  **  May  curses  light  upon  his  odious  memory."  The 
principal  aim  of  our  author  obviously  was  to  extol  the  virtues 
and  bravery  of  his  ancestor ;  nor  does  he  appear  anxious  either 
to  palliate  or  exaggerate  the  cruelty  of  the  conquerors.  He  in 
truth  evidently  noted  the  acts  of  Cortez  principally  as  they  con- 
cerned his  allies ;  and  thus  wherever  the  princely  writer  himself 
^as  concerned,  much  that  is  interesting  and  novel  i»  elicited ; 
^hile  the  circumstances  which  regard  the  Spaniards  alone  are 
fall  of  omiasions,  and  probably  incorrectnesses.  An  important 
instance  of  die  latter  occurs  in  the  very  commencement.  We 
learn  fromr  the  accounts  of  Gomara,  and  Bernard  Diaz,  that  soon 
after  the  landing  of  Cortez  he  was  joined  by  the  king  of  Zem- 
poala,  who  furnished  him  with  supplies  and  an  auxiliary  army ; 
and  that  two  Zempoalan  nobles  were  dispatched  with  overtures 
to  the  TIaxcalans,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  to  join  the  Chris-' 
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tians;  but  this  fierce  and  warlike  people,  distrusting  tbeir  country- 
men and  hating  the  Spaniards,  with  small  regard  for  the  rights 
of  nations,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  sacred  persons  of  ambas- 
sadors^  proceeded  to  kill  and  eat  those  two  functionaries,  and 
then  give  battle  to  the  invaders.  Three  resolute  engagements 
followed,  in  which  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Spaniards 
enabled  them,  without  losing  a  single  man,  to  kill  thousands  of 
the  natives,  though  the  obstinate  bravery  of  the  latter  gave  the 
followers  of  Cortez  a  foretaste  of  the  difficulties  they  were  to 
meet  with  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Our  author's  account 
18,  that  the  Christians  marched  from  Zempoala  to  Tlascala,  where 
they  were  everywhere  received  with  joy,  and  where  no  disputes 
arose  but  such  as  were  provoked  by  the  Spaniards  themselves. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  arrival  of  Cortez  in  the  chief  city  of 
Mexico  as  well  as  the  arrest,  by  his  order,  of  the  emperor  Mo- 
tecuhzoma  (Montezuma).  These  transactions  not  being  con- 
nected with  our  present  hero,  are  but  slightly  noticed  in  the  work 
before  us :  but  soon  after,  an  event  happened  which  sufficiently 
demonstrated  the  intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  of  those  acts  of  cruelty  which  have  made  the  in- 
famy of  Cortez  even  more  familiar  to  us  than  his  glory.  About 
forty  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital  the  Spanish  commander, 
wishing  to  visit  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tezcuco,  applied  to 
Cacama,  the  king  of  that  city,  to  grant  him  a  safe  conduct  with 
his  native  subjects.  Cacama  sent  him  two  of  his  brothers,  who 
rejoiced  (much  more,  we  suspect,  than  the  reader,)  in  the  for- 
midable names  of  Netzahualquentzin  and  Tetlahuehuezqui- 
titzin ;  but  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Tezcuco,  a  Spanish  soldier, 
observing  the  former  talking  with  the  Mexican  ambassador,  in 
suspicion  and  ignorance  of  the  language,  struck  him  with  his  staff 
and  dragged  him  before  Cortez ;  and  he,  without  inquiry,  caused 
the  unoffending  prince  to  be  hanged. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Spanish  general  was  compelled  once  more 
to  quit  the  town  of  Mexico,  to  march  against  the  forces  of  Narvuez 
which  had  been  despatched  by  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba, 
to  deprive  him  of  his  command.  The  manner  in  which  he  de- 
feated his  rival,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  governor's  forces 
deserted  their  commander  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ner of  his  enemy,  are  well  known.  Upon  his  departure  from 
Mexico,  Cortez  had  left  behind  him  one  of  his  captains,  named 
Alvarado,  in  charge  of  the  person  of  the  captured  emperor;  and 
this  officer  hastened  to  heap  upon  the  Mexicans  every  outrage 
which  bigotry  and  avarice  could  suggest*  A  great  feast  was  to 
be  held  in  the  town  at  this  period,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
custom,  and  Alvarado  readily  consented  that  it  should  proceed 
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without  molestation :  but  wheu  he  saw  the  multitudes  that 
thronged  the  principal  temple,  and  that  all  were  unarmed  and 
wore  the  richest  ornamentSi  his  avarice  got  the  better  of  his  pru- 
dence :  rushing  into  the  temple  with  his  followers,  he  slaughtered 
all  the  worshippers,  threw  down  the  idols,  and  possessed  himself 
of  all  the  gold  that  adorned  them. 

A  general  rising  of  the  people  followed;  but  Alvarado  brought 
forth  the  unhappy  Motecuhzoma,  and  compelled  him  to  minister 
to  his  own  captivity  by  appeasing  the  tumult  among  his  subjects. 
This  was  easily  done  by  a  monarch  who  was  almost  deified  by 
bis  people ;  but  the  deed  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty  was  not  for- 
gotten, and  it  added,  doubtless,  to  the  accumulating  vengeance 
which  bnrst  so  fearfully  on  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat  from 
Mexico. 

Cortez  returned  soon  after  to  the  capital,  having  increased  his 
force,  which  had  originally  consisted  of  about  600,  to  nearly  1500 
fighting  men,  with  those  of  Narvuez.  Immediately  upon  the  en- 
trance of  the  Spaniards  into  their  old  quarters  the  Mexicans  again 
revolted,  attacking  the  invaders  with  the  utmost  fury.  After 
many  hours'  severe  conflict,  Cortez  was  compelled  to  produce 
Motecuhzoma ;  but  when  that  unhappy  captive  prince  attempted 
once  more  to  appease  the  people,  they  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
execrations,  called  him  an  enemy  to  his  country  and  the  gods,  and 
concluded  their  rebellious  demonstrations  by  a  shower  of  arrows 
and  stones. 

The  emperor  was  wounded  in  two  places  by  the  arrows,  and 
stunned  by  a  blow  from  a  stone :  his  people,  seeing  him  fall, 
were  seized  with  remorse  and  fear,  and  dispersed  without  at- 
tempting any  further  violence.  Cortez  endeavoured  to  console 
the  wounded  monarch,  but  the  proud  spirit  of  Motecuhzoma 
had  bent  already  to  its  utmost,  and  this  last  outrage  burst  the 
bonds  of  life :  he  haughtily  rejected  every  consolation,  refused 
all  intercourse  with  his  captors,  and  resolutely  starved  himself  to 
death. 

The  situation  of  the  Spaniards  now  became  extremely  peril- 
ous :  the  death  of  the  emperor  was  speedily  known ;  the  people 
elected  Cuitlahuatzin  in  his  stead,  and  it  was  evident  that  on  all 
sides  secret  but  extensive  preparations  were  making  for  war.  To 
remain  in  the  capital  was  certain  destruction ;  to  retreat  was 
hardly  less  dangerous :  for  the  town  of  Mexico  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  lake,  connected  with  the  main  land  only  by  narrow 
strips  intersected  by  chasms.  These  were  ususilly  crossed  by 
means  of  bridges,  which  would  be  easily  broken  down,  and 
escape  from  the  town  rendered  hardly  practicable.  It  was  re- 
solved^ therefore,  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  at  midnight, 
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when  it  was  hoped  that  the  superstition  of  the  natives  would 
prevent  an  attack.     In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  coramander 
the  utmost  secresy  was  observed  in  the  preparations;  and  the 
Spaniards,  having   loaded  themselves  with  the  spoilsr  they  had 
collected,  commenced  their  perilous  retreat.     As  they  passed 
through  the  town  the  silence  that  reigned  on  all  sides  was  in 
itself  ominous :  it  seemed  rather  suited  to  a  deserted  than  a 
sleeping  city :  but  as  they  proceeded,  the  skirts  of  the  town  and 
the  mirrow  neck  of  land  over  which  they  were  to  pass  appeared 
perfectly  untenanted ;  their  hopes  revived,  and  by  the  time  they 
had  neared  the  interesting  chasm  all  fear  had  deserted  the  fugi- 
tive host.     Their  leader^  however,  well  knew  that  the  real  danger 
was  only  now  to  begin,  and  his  doubts  were  confirmed  by  finding 
that  the  bridge  had  been  carefully  destroyed.     Scarcely  was  the 
alarming  discovery  made  when  the  shouts  of  the  natives  burst 
forth  on  all  sides,  and  the  torches  which  seemed  to  spring  by 
magic  into  light  displayed  the   shores   of  the  lake   absolutely 
swarming  with  armed  men.     The  lake  itself  was  covered  with 
canoes,  and  innumerable  warriors  were  rushing  upon  their  enemy 
from  both  sides  of  the  causeway.     The  extirpation  of  the  Spa- 
niards seemed  now  inevitable;  but  Cortez  charged  vigorously  at 
the  head  of  his  few  cavalry,  and  after  a  desperate  contest  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  way  to  the  ships  which  had  been  built  on 
the  lake:  here  part  of  his  followers  embarked  and  gained  the 
shore ;  a  few  escaped  by  the  causeway ;  many  were  drowned  in 
attempting  to  swim  to  land,  and   more   than  half  the  troops 
perished  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans*     Such  was  the 
memorable  retreat  from  Mexico,  by  which  the  designs  of  Cortez 
were  for  a  time  effectually  crippled.     The  Mexicans  sacrificed 
their  prisoners  to  the  sun,  according  to  their  usual  custom;  and 
Cortez,  unwilling  that  his  enemies  should  monopolize  the  cha- 
racter of  cruelty,  ordered  the  king,  Cacamatzin,   three  of  his 
sisters,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  to  be  put  to  death.     This  dread- 
ful retaliation  might,  it  is  true,  be  but  an  act  of  necessity,  forced 
upon  their  leader  by  the  fury  of  his  suffering  troops,  and  intended 
to  deter  the  enemy  from  their  usual  sacrifices.     Torquemada  is 
however  not  supported  in  this  story  by  other  historians,  who 
report  that  Cacamatzin  died  in  the  flight. 

The  emperor  Cuitlabuazin  or  Quetlavara,  by  whom  this  skil- 
ful and  successful  attack  had  been  led,  commenced  vigorously 
raising  and  arming  his  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  experKng  or 
extirpating  the  Spaniards ;  but  his  warlike  designs  were  stopped 
almost  as  soon  as  beguo,  for  he  died  of  the  small-pox,  one  among 
the  scourges  introduced  by  the  invaders.  Quantemoctzin  (Gaa- 
tinozin)  was  elected  in  his  stead,  and  Cohuanacochtzin  was  chosen 
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kiog  of  Tezciico.  In  the  iiieaa  while  Cortez  marched  with  his 
shattered  forces  to  Tlaxcab :  the  iBbabitants  of  that  town,  after 
several  battles  with  the  Spaniards,  had,  it  is  true,  agreed  to  terms 
and  become  their  allies  ;  but  Cortez  feared  that  when  he  returned 
amongst  them»  defeated  and  helpless,  they  might  break  the  treaty 
and  renew  hostilities.  In  this  he  was  deceived :  the  Tlaxcalans 
proved  to  him  as  faithful  friends  as  they  had  been  fearless  enemies ; 
and  after  remaining  amongst  them  a  considerable  time^  and  gain- 
iog  several  new  allies,  be  again  marched  with  his  own  forces  and 
an  immense  army  of  natives  towards  Mexico. 

Ob  his  arrival  before  Tezcuco  a  number  of  noblemen  and 
princes  came  forth  to  meet  the  Spaniards,  and  among  others 
Iitlilxochitl,  the  hero  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  first  night  after  his  arrival  in  Tezcuco  Cortez  was  alarmed 
by  a  report  that  the  natives  were  leaviug  the  town  and  retreating 
to  Mexico*  To  prevent  this  dai^erous  defection  he  hastened  to 
make  known  that  he  wouM  acknowledge  whomsoever  the  inha- 
bitants might  choose  as  king  of  their  province.  Their  fears  on 
this  point  being  quieted,  the  citizens  returned  and  elected  Teco- 
coltzin,  who  immediately  declared  himself  the  ally  of  the  Spa- 
niards. Cortez  BOW  marched  against  Ixtapalapan,  a  town  of 
great  strength  in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico;  but  the  inhabitants 
gallantly  defemkd  their  city,  which,  being  nearly  surrounded  by 
water,  was  by  no  means  easy  of  access.  After  a  day  of  severe 
eiertion  the  besiegers  were  compelled  to  desist  by  the  approach 
of  darkness :  however  they  guarded  their  post  and  resolved  to 
remain  there  till  daylight.  About  midnight  the  inhabitants  sallied 
from  the  town,  cut  the  dykes  which  restrained  the  water,  and  had 
the  besiegers  not  fled  with  the  utmost  speed  they  would  all  have 
been  drowned.  As  it  was  the  natives  attacked  them  in  their 
retreat,  killing,  however,  but  one  Spaniard,  with  an  immense 
number  of  their  allies. 

Ixtlilxocbitl,  it  seems,  distinguished  himself  in  this  afl^ir;  but 
the  emperor  was  so  little  pleased  to  find  his  immediate  relations 
joined  against  him,  that  he  called  a  council  of  his  bravest  chiefs, 
and  offered  high  honours  and  a  large  reward  to  whoever  would 
bring  the  traitor  prisoner  to  Mexico.  One  great  chief,  with  a 
name  as  formidable  as  his  arms,  surpassing  human  memory 
to  retain,  undertook  the  perilous  enterprize:  he  sent  a  chal- 
lenge to  Ixtlilxocbitl,  who  readily  accepted  it,  and  agreed  to 
meet  him  singly  in  the  plains  of  Ixtlapalapan.  Ixtlilxocbitl  dis- 
armed and  secured  his  adversary,  and  then,  with  less  of  sympathy 
among  the  brave  than  poets  delight  to  describe,  he  caused  his 
prifloner  to  be  burned  to  death.  Shortly  after  this  afiair  Teco- 
cohzin^  the  king  of  Tezcuco,  died :  his  reign  had  beea  short,  but 
very  useful  to  the  Spaniards,  from  the  energy  with  which  he  col- 
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lected  supplies  and  raised  his  subjects  in  their  behalf:  he  was 
the  first  native  baptized.  The  inhabitants  oF  Tezcuco  elected 
Atruaxpitzactzin  in  his  stead,  but  the  reign  of  this  prince  was 
even  shorter  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  for  he  was  immediately 
deposed  by  Cortez,  and  Ixtlilxochitl  was  made  king.  Up  to  this 
time  the  history  before  us  has  been  extremely  uncertain  and 
superficial,  the  most  important  events  being  scarcely  noticed,  and 
indeed  the  whole  record  appearing  to  have  been  taken  from 
report;  but  after  the  election  of  his  ancestor  our  author  evidently 
writes  on  sure  ground.  The  most  trivial  circumstances  are  duly 
detailed ;  even  conversations  (though  probably  apocryphal,  as  in 
the  commencement  of  all  history)  are  recorded,  and  every  omis- 
sion made  by  other  historians  is  satisfactorily  supplied. 

The  army  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies  was  now  so  nume- 
rous as  to  justify  a  regular  siege  of  the  town  of  Mexico.  With 
this  view  Cortez  had  caused  three  brigantines  to  be  built  in  the 
mountains,  and  transported  piecemeal  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lake,  while  his  allies  raised  and  armed  their  subjects  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unheard  of  in  Mexico.  Cohuanucoxtzin  mean- 
while was  not  inactive :  he  disputed  every  advance  of  the  Spa- 
niards with  the  utmost  resolution,  and  even  the  most  unimportant 
villages  could  not  be  taken  without  a  desperate  resistance  and 
great  slaughter.  The  carpenters  and  natives  employed  in  build- 
ing the  brigantines  were  exposed  to  constant  attacks;  and  as 
they  transported  their  charge  to  the  shore  they  were  watched  by 
a  large  party  of  the  enemy,  who  hung  about  them  ready  for  any 
opportunity  that  might  offer;  but  being  defended  by  several 
thousand  warriors  and  some  horsemen,  and  keeping  a  good  look- 
out, they  succeeded  in  their  important  task  without  much  loss. 
Everything  being  ready  for  the  siege  of  the  capital,  Cortez  pro- 
ceeded on  the  day  after  Whitsuntide  to  review  the  troops  and 
dispose  them  for  commencement  of  the  attack.  They  consisted 
of  200,000  warriors  and  50,000  w*orkmen,  subjects  of  Ixtlilxo- 
chiti,  and  300,000  warriors  of  other  states  :  the  whole,  with  the 
Spaniards,  forming  an  army  of  nearly  600,000  men.  These  be 
disposed  in  different  quarters  round  the  lake,  intending  to  attack 
the  town  on  all  sides  at  once.  Cortez  himself  took  the  command 
of  the  brigantines,  while  IxtlilxochitI  accompanied  him  with  a 
flotilla  of  16,000  canoes,  containing  50,000  warriors  and  8,000 
chiefs  of  great  name.  To  oppose  this  vast  armament  Cohanu- 
coxtzin  could  only  gather  about  300,000  men  ;  but  he  employed 
himself  in  fortifying  the  town  as  well  a;^  his  knowledge  would 
permit,  and  in  arming  and  encouraging  his  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time  he  sent  repeated  messages  to  IxtlilxochitI, 
reproaching  him  for  his  treachery  to  his  country  and  family,  and 
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exhorting  him  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  IxtlilxochitI  replied 
that  he  wished  to  be  the  friend  of  the  Spaniards ;  that  he  loved 
the  faith  they  had  introduced ;  and  to  sum  up  all,  that  he  would 
die  for  them.  The  emperor  was  then  summoned  to  surrender^ 
the  messenger  pointing  out  to  him  the  determination  of  Ixtlilxo- 
chitI, the  dreadful  power  of  the  Spanish  weapons,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  their  forces ;  but  Cohuanucoxtzin  replied  that  he  would 
rather  die  the  defender  of  his  country  than  live  the  subject  of  the 
Spanish  king.  Meanwhile  Alvarado,  the  principal  officer  of 
Cortez,  commenced  an  attack,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance 
from  the  Mexicans,  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  aqueducts,  and 
thus  depriving  the  city  of  water. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  order  was  given  for  a  general  attack, 
and  Cortez  proceeded  in  the  brigantines  to  take  the  great  rock 
which  rose  from  the  lake  near  the  city :  after  a  severe  conflict  the 
warriors  who  defended  it  were  either  killed  or  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Mexico.     The  canoes  of  the  emperor  now  advanced  from  the 
city  towards  the  brigantines ;  but  a  breeze  sprung  up  in  a  direction 
that  impelled  the  brigantines  towards  Mexico,  while  it  forced  the 
flotilla  to  retreat  to  the  city.     The  vessels  of  the  Spaniards  ad- 
vanced in  great  numbers,  and  the  Mexicans  were  obliged  to 
quicken  their  flight,  till  in  their  hurry  they  became  entangled 
with  each  other :  the  caniv^n  of  the  invaders  poured  showers  of 
shot  upon  them,  the  forces  of  Ixiilxochitl  attacked  them  on  all 
sides,  and  in  spite  of  a  gallant  resistance  on  the  Mexican  side  the 
slaughter  was  so  great  that  the  lake  appeared  one  sea  of  blood. 
Meantime  Atvarado  and  Christophe  de  Olid  had  forced  their  way 
over  the  causeways,  and  being  joined  by  Cortez  and  his  friends, 
forced  the  entrance  of  a  temple  and  a  large  tower,  and  after  a 
sanguinary  conflict  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  interior  and  drove 
out  the  enemy.     After  a  variety  of  petty  successes  during  the 
space  of  several  days,  the  party  of  the  Spaniards  made  their  way  to 
the  principal  street  of  the  town,  and  commenced  the  destruction 
of  the  houses.     This  was  not  effected  without  extreme  difficulty 
and  considerable   loss:    the   inhabitants  defended  their  houses 
resolutely,  never  relinquishing  the  ground  till  it  was  covered  with 
dead,  and  launching  showers  of  arrows  upon  the  invaders  from 
the  neighbouring  roofs.     At  length  the  latter  forced  tlieir  way  to 
the  great  temple  of  Heutzilopoxtly,  and  here  a  desperate  battle 
took  place.     The  Spaniards  were  almost  impenetrable  to  the 
weapons  of  their  enemies,  but  the  slaughter  among  their  allies 
was  tremendous.     They  however  forced  the  defenders  from  their 
posts,  and  having  gained  the  roof,  proceeded  to  throw  down  the 
idols  and  to  pillage  the  temple  of  its  ornaments.     Cortez  seized 
the  mask  of  gold  from  the  principal  figure,  while  IxtlilxochitI 
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destroyed  the  images  be  had  worshipped  a  short  time  before.  la 
the  midst  of  this  sceue  the  Mexicans  rallied,  charged  their  enemies 
with  irresistible  fury,  and  drove  them  from  the  temple.  Cortez 
tried  in  vain  to  rally  his  followers  :  the  assailants  pressed  so  hard 
upon  them  that  although  they  faced  their  pursuers  they  were 
driven  down  the  street;  and  had  not  the  prudence  of  Cortez 
placed  reinforcements  in  some  of  the  houses,  the  whole  band 
would  have  been  sacrificed.  In  the  end,  however,  they  repulsed 
the  enemy  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  effected  their  retreat. 
From  this  time  the  Spaniards  gradually  gained  ground ;  but  not 
a  foot  was  yielded  without  a  desperate  struggle,  and  the  siege 
was  protracted  to  the  period  of  eighty  days. 

The  courage  and  perseverance  of  this  long  resistance  must  be 
estimated  by  the  vast   difference  in  the  resources  of  the  com- 
batants* The  Mexicans  numbered  in  all  300,000  warriors*  armed 
with  clubs  or  wooden  swords,  arrows  pointed  with  stone^  and 
spears  of  wood  hardened  in  the  fire  to  form  a  point ;  and  their 
only  means  of  traversing  the  lake  was  by  canoes  of  bark.     The 
army  of  the  invaders  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  of  about  1000 
Spanish  troops  clothed  in  quilted  jackets,  arrow  proof,  and  nearly 
impenetrable  to  the  wooden  spears ;  many  bore  arquebusses  or 
muskets ;  all  carried  swords  and  pistols  ;   and  some  hundreds 
were  horsemen,  regularly  disciplined  and  led  by  officers  of  mili- 
tary skill.    The  allies  numbered  nearly  600,000  men,  armed  in 
the  same  manner  as  their  enemies,  or  in  some  cases  with  the 
weapons  of  the  Christians.     Cortez  also  possessed  a  considerable 
number  of  canoes  and  several  brigantines,  which  necessarily  gave 
him  the   command  of  the  lake.      Notwithstanding  these  over- 
whelming advantages  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  the  emperor  con- 
tinued his  defence  with  a  gallantry  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  to 
the  hour  of  his  death  retained  the  noble  pride  which  he  bad  dis- 
played from  the  commencement. 

On  the  12th  of  August  a  general  attack  was  commenced  on 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Mexicans ;  they  had  been  driven  closer 
and  closer  by  the  advances  of  the  invader,  till  scarcely  a  remnant 
of  the  city  remained  in  their  power;  and  they  now  defended  this 
spot  with  a  resolution  suitable  to  men  whose  all  was  staked  on 
the  result.  At  length  the  weakness  of  the  defenders  and  the 
necessity  of  opposing  with  a  considerable  force  the  assaults  of  the 
Spaniards,  compelled  the  former  to  leave  a  part  of  their  works 
undefended ;  a  number  of  the  allies  took  advantage  of  this,  and 
carried  the  strife  within  the  walls :  the  Mexicans  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  repair  the  calamity,  but  their  resistance  necessarily  weak- 
ened the  defence  of  the  walls;  the  allies  stormed  them  at  all 
points,  poured  in  overwhelming  numbers  upon  the  defenders,  and 
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changed  the  battle  into  a  massacre.  The  horrors  that  ensued 
were  such  as  even  a  captured  town  has  seldom  seen.  Men« 
womeOy  and  children  were  slaughtered  without  mercy,  and  even 
IxtlilzochitI  confesses  that  the  cruelties  of  the  conquerors  were 
such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed.  The  few  that  remained 
of  the  Mexicans  endeavoured  to  effect  their  retreat  by  means  of 
the  lake*  and  the  Spaniards  received  information  that  the  emperor 
was  among  the  fugitives.  A  brigantine  immediately  sailed  in 
pursuit  and  overtook  the  canoe  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge. 
Cuabtimoctzin*  when  he  found  himself  discovered,  ordered  his 
boatmen  to  turn  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy;  but  when  he 
perceived  the  great  superiority  of  his  pursuers,  and  that  resist* 
aoce  could  only  produce  a  useless  loss  of  life,  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Spaniards  and  was  taken  before  the  general.  Cor- 
tez,  struck  with  the  native  loftiness  of  his  captive,  received  him 
with  great  courtesy ;  but  the  emperor  took  the  dagger  from  the 
Spaniard's  side,  and  presenting  it  to  him,  said,  **  I  have  done  my 
utmost  to  protect  my  kingdom  and  to  save  it  from  your  power ; 
but  fortune  has  been  against  me  :  now  take  my  life,  and  you  will 
do  well.  You  will  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  Mexico,  after 
having  destroyed  its  capital  and  massacred  its  subjects."  Cortez 
addressed  some  wordf  of  comfort  to  the  monarch,  and  begged 
him  to  prevent  more  bloodshed  by  commanding  some  of  his 
people,  who  still  resisted,  to  surrender.  Cuahtemoctzin  gave  the 
requisite  orders,  when  about  60,000  warriors  yielded  themselves 
pnsoners,  being  the  sole  remnant  of  300|000  who  had  defended 
Mexico. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  Cortez  principally  in  the  character  of 
a  soldier;  and  though  some  traits  of  an  unscrupulous  nature 
have  appeared,  they  have  been  in  some  degree  justified  either  by 
necessity  or  by  the  conduct  of  his  enemies.  But  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  capital  he  seems  to  have  thrown  off  a  mask  which 
interest  alone  had  compelled  him  to  wear,  and  to  have  appeared 
in  his  native  character  of  treachery,  rapacity,  and  cruelty.  From 
the  presents  sent  to  them  on  their  first  landing  the  Spaniards  had 
formed  high  and  romantic  notions  of  the  boundless  wealth  of 
the  country  they  had  come  to  subdue,  and  various  incidents  which 
had  happened  during  the  war  had  tended  to  confirm  these  hopes. 
The  capital  was  naturally  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  opu- 
lence of  the  empire,  and  each  soldier  looked  upon  it  as  a  mine 
from  the  veins  of  which  all  his  dangers  and  labours  were  to  be 
recompensed.  What  therefore  was  their  disappointment  on  dis- 
covering that  a  few  ornaments  of  little  value  constituted  the  whole 
exchequer  of  the  much-coveted  city  1  All  supposed  that  the 
emperor  had  concealed  his  wealth  either  in  the  waters  of  the  lake 
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or  in  some  place  of  equal  security ;  and  as  inquiries  were  found 
insufficient  to  draw  the  secret  from  the  captive,  torture,  the  last 
and  worst  resource  of  tyranny,  was  employed. 

Historians  in  general  relate,  that  one  of  the  highest  officers  of 
Cuahtemoctzin  was  selected  to  be  his  companion  in  suffering; 
and  while  the  limbs  of  the  emperor  were  shattered  by  an  iron  bar, 
those  of  his  servant  were  consumed  by  fire.  In  the  midst  of  his 
agony  the  latter  cried  aloud  to  his  master,  entreating  him  to 
revealthe  required  secret,  but  Cuahtemoctzin,  turning  his  head 
towards  his  officer,  coolly  asked  him  if  he  thought  his  king  was 
on  a  bed  of  roses  ?  Steeled  by  this  reproof,  the  heroic  native 
closed  his  lips,  and  died  in  silence.  Cortez,  induced  by  remorse, 
or  perhaps  by  the  intercession  of  his  allies,  at  length  gave  orders 
to  spare  what  little  of  life  remained  to  the  emperor. 

Such  is  the  version  given  by  most  historians  of  this  revolting 
transaction :  but  our  author  asserts,  that  the  interference  of  Ixt- 
lilxochitl  saved  the  lives  of  both  the  servant  and  his  master.  The 
prince  also,  it  appears,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  liberation  of 
Cuahtemoctzin,  but  Cortez  required  so  large  a  ransom  that 
Ixtlilxochitl  was  compelled  not  only  to  relinquish  the  spoils  he 
had  obtained  for  himself,  but  to  collect  all  the  gold  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  family,  before  he  could  satisfy  his  rapacious  friend. 
The  emperor  was  removed  to  Tezcuco,  where  he  was  cured  by 
the  care  of  his  subjects.  Our  author  proceeds  with  a  minute 
description  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conquerors  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  all  of  which  he  was 
assisted  by  the  prince ;  indeed,  from  the  account  of  his  grandson 
it  would  appear,  that  Ixtlilxochitl  was  in  the  habit  of  following 
his  ally  like  a  shadow,  and  the  author  seems  remarkably  fond  of 
enlarging  upon  the  affection  which  subsisted  between  them ; 
often  speaking  of  them  as  Cortez  and  his  dear  Ixtlilxochitl,  though 
the  former  takes  every  opportunity  of  hanging  the  brothers  of  the 
latter,  a  singular  proof  of  affection. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Spanish  historians  have  taken  so 
little  notice  of  our  hero,  that  in  some  of  the  best  records  his  name 
is  not  even  mentioned ;  this  is  owing,  it  appears,  to  the  policy  of 
Cortez  and  his  countrymen,  who  conceived  that  their  deeds  would 
sound  much  better  if  performed  by  their  unassisted  valour,  than 
with  the  effective  aid  of  600,000  allies.  On  the  other  hand,  m'c 
must  not  receive  too  readily  the  various  statements  of  an  author 
anxious  to  extol  the  character  of  his  ancestor;  and  the  tone 
assumed  by  the  prince  through  the  whole  work  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent either  with  the  tenor  of  his  own  acts,  or  the  character  of 
the  Spanish  general.  Cortez  was  not  the  man  to  permit  the  inde- 
pendent authority  which  appears  in  Ixtlilxochitl,  nor  are  there 
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wanting  in  the  actions  of  the  latter  proofs  of  a  weak  and  vacil- 
lating spirit,  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  character  described 
bj  his  biographers :  as  these  however  will  be  better  shown  by  the 
sequel,  we  proceed  with  the  narrative. 

Having  assisted  to  the  utmost  in  destroying  the  city  of  Mexico, 
Ixtlilxochitl  now  thought  fit  to  rebuild  it,  and  accordingly  em- 
plojred  100,000  masons  to  complete  the  task.  About  the  same 
time  Cortez  sent  information  of  what  had  happened  to  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand,  and  received  in  return  a  vessel  bearing  a  cargo 
of  ammunition  and  holy  friars,  and  his  master's  approval  of  all 
that  he  had  done.  Cortez  then  informed  Ixtlilxochitl,  that  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  he  conferred  upon  him  and  his  successors 
three  provinces,  Otumba,  Ptzenheohuac,  and  Cholula ;  to  which 
gracious  speech  Ixtlilxochitl  replied^  that  they  already  belonged 
to  him  and  his  successors,  with  many  other  provinces.  Cortez, 
according  to  our  author,  was  struck  with  the  truth  of  what  his 
friend  had  said,  and  answered  not  a  single  word. 

Shortly  after  this,  several  noblemen,  who  had  escaped  from 
Mexico^  hearing  that  their  emperor  had  been  tortured,  took  up 
arms  against  the  Spaniards,  but  were  appeased,  though  with  great 
difficulty,  by  the  prince :  several  fell  mto  the  hands  of  Cortez, 
who  condemned  most  of  them  to  the  gibbet ;  but  being  somewhat 
of  a  Utilitarian,  he  caused  the  remainder  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs. 
Among  the  latter  was  Cuanecoxtzin,  the  brother  of  Ixtlilxochitl ; 
and  this  prince,  being  naturally  displeased,  caused  his  people  to 
drag  off  the  animals. 

A  large  party  of  Spaniards  had  been  placed  in  a  town  called 
Paraico,  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  revolting,  and  causing 
fresh  difficulties  to  the  conquerors ;  but  the  garrison,  instead  of 
conciliating  the  citizens,  pillaged  their  houses,  seized  their  valu- 
ables, and  in  fact  put  upon  them  every  insult  and  injury  that 
could  be  devised. 

The  Paysician  were  not  a  people  to  submit  long  to  this  treats 
ment,  like  most  of  the  Mexicans  they  were  of  a  fierce  and  resolute 
temper,  and  by  no  means  well  inclined  to  the  Spanish  yoke; 
accordingly  they  rose  suddenly  upon  the  oppressors,  and  in  one 
night  killed  nearly  400  Christians.  Cortez  despatched  Sandoval 
and  Ixtlilxochitl  to  subdue  and  punish  the  rebels ;  their  force 
consisted  of  l.'^O  Spaniards  and  50,000  natives,  with  which  they 
defeated  the  Mexicans  in  two  engagements,  and  arrived  at  the 
town  in  time  to  save  about  100  Spaniards,  who  were  to  have 
been  sacrificed  the  next  day.  The  allies  took  a  large  number 
of  prisoners,  450  of  whom  were  burned  to  death  by  order  of 
Cortez. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  1524,  the  Pope's  Vicar,  Martin  de 
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Valence*  and  two  priests  entered  the  country  of  Chicuacen  and 
Teepuk  for  the  purpose  of  converting  and  baptizing  the  natives : 
they  were  the  first  by  whom  the  evangelical  law  was  promulgated 
among  the  natives.  Immediately  Iztlilxochitl  and  bis  brother 
Quatemoc  heard  of  their  mission,  they  despatched  aiessengers  to 
supply  them  with  all  they  required,  and  to  invite  them  to  Tezcuco. 
On  their  arrival  in  this  town,  the  princes  came  forth  to  meet 
them,  and  conducted  them  to  apartments  in  the  royal  palace 
which  had  been  set  aside  for  their  use.  Ixtlilxochitl  supplied 
them  with  ornaments  and  tapestry  for  the  chapel ;  and  having 
set  up  a  small  crucifix  and  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  they  celebrated 
mass  and  chaunted  vespers  for  the  first  time  in  that  country. 

Cortez  and  the  Spaniards  assisted  at  the  ceremony  as  well  as 
the  principal  Indian  chiefs ;  and  Father  Pedro  de  Gante  having 
explained  the  nature  of  his  faith,  Ixtlilxochitl  demanded  to  be 
baptized.  He  received  the  name  of  Fernando,  Cortez  standing 
as  his  godfather,  after  which,  Cohuanacotzin  and  the  principal 
nobles  received  the  outward  forms  of  that  faith  to  which  they  had 
for  some  time  belonged.  The  queen, Tlacoxhuabzin,  the  mother 
of  our  hero,  was  however  bigoted  in  her  idolatry,  and  refused  to 
become  a  Christian :  she  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  and  vvhen  her 
son  followed  in  the  hope  of  prevailing  with  her,  she  bitterly  re- 
proached him  with  his  defection  from  his  country  and  gods. 
Even  the  meek  spirit  of  the  new  convert  took  fire  at  last,  and 
entering  furiously  into  the  temple,  he  declared  that  he  would 
cause  her  to  be  burned  alive.  This  and  other  filial  remonstrances 
prevailed  at  last  over  the  obdurate  old  lady,  and  she  became  a 
Christian,  under  the  name  of  Marie.  She  was  the  first  Mexican 
female  baptized. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  expedition  of  Ibuera's  com- 
menced. Ixtlilxochitl  Joined  Cortez  with  a  force  of  about 
20,000  men,  leaving  his  kingdom  in  the  custody  of  Joqun* 
quani,  one  of  his  officers ;  while  Cortez  appointed  Alonza  de 
Estrada  and  Rodrigo  de  Albornos  governors  of  Mexico  in  his 
absence.  Scarcely  had  the  expedition  departed,  when  the  new 
governors  discovered  several  dangerous  conspiracies  among  their 
countrymen :  the  disaffection  spread  through  the  whole  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  vented  their  spleen  on  the  unoffending 
natives,  maltreating  and  defrauding  them  in  every  possible  man- 
ner, till  the  sufierers  ended  the  matter  by  rising  and  killing  every 
Christian  they  could  find.  The  priests,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to 
prevent  the  Spaniards  from  ill-treating  the  natives,  now  tried  as 
vainly  to  appease  the  insurgents.  The  latter  declared  that  Cor* 
tez  had  left  the  town  with  their  countrymen  and  princes  merely 
that  he  might  treacherously  destroy  them ;  while  the  Spaniards 
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were  in  great  wrath  with  the  churchmen  for  having  taken  the 
part  of  the  Mexicans.  On  one  occasion,  a  pious  monk  having 
in  his  sermon  reproved  the  Spaniards  for  their  backslidings  the 
brutal  soldiers  rose  against  the  old  man,  and  would  have  cast  him 
out  of  the  pulpit,  but  for  the  interventions  of  Martin  de  Valence, 
who  exhorted  them  not  to  reduce  themselves  to  the  level  of  bar- 
barians. These  tidings  soon  overtook  IxtlilxochitU  who  directed, 
that  if  the  holy  fathers  were  not  well  treated  in  their  present 
residence,  thej  should  retire  to  Tezcuco,  where  a  guard  should 
protect  them  day  and  night,  and  every  preparation  be  made  for 
their  convenience ;  Cortez,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  outrages,  des- 
patched two  officers  to  supersede  the  actual  governors,  but  this 
remedy  only  increased  the  disorder,  for  the  old  governors  resisted 
the  authority  of  the  absent  general,  and  commenced  a  civil  war. 
There  are  few  antitheses  that  have  no  one  point  of  resemblance, 
and  accordingly,  both  parties  agreed  in  pillaging  and  insulting  the 
Mexicans. 

Meanwhile  Cortez  and  his  party  pursued  their  journey.  So  long 
as  they  remained  in  the  countries  where  the  recent  transactions 
were  known,  but  little  difficulty  was  experienced  ;  for  the  people, 
obedient  to  their  sovereign,  Ixtlilxochitl,  provided  them  with 
every  requisite  in  abundance.  But  as  they  travelled  farther 
from  the  capital,  the  natives  appeared  less  submissive  to  their 
monarch,  and  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  Spaniards.  Hence 
the  greatest  distress  was  experienced,  and  food  and  water  became 
so  scarce  that  many  of  the  allies  perished  of  famine.  At  length 
they  arrived  in  a  country  where  they  were  so  entirely  unknown 
that  the  inhabitants  burst  into  laughter  at  the  sight  of  the  Spa- 
niards. Finding  however  that  the  new  comers  meant  them  no 
harm,  they  brought  an  abundance  of  provisions  and  other  presents 
both  to  Cortez  and  the  princes. 

Leaving  this  hospitable  province,  they  journeyed  towards  Aea- 
lan,  to  gain  which  they  were  compelled  to  pass  through  a  dense 
forest,  which  occupied  many  days  in  the  passage.  Here  the 
sufferings  of  the  allies  were  dreadful ;  even  the  princes  were 
in  danger  of  starvation,  while  the  Spaniards,  having  supplied 
themselves  with  maize,  had  abundance  of  provisions  not  only  for 
themselves  but  their  horses.  The  conduct  of  the  natives  in  this 
distress  is  a  singular  proof  of  their  simple  but  devoted  loyalty. 
White  the  Spaniards  were  feeding  their  horses,  the  Mexicans 
watched  around,  picked  up  the  grains  which  fell  to  the  ground, 
and,  though  famishing  themselves,  presented  the  food  to  their 

princes. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1525,  the  travellers  arrived  at  Teo- 
tihC|  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  basest  of  those  acts  of 
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treachery  which  characterized  the  "Mexican  war.     It   was  the 
period  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival  carnival ;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  ancient  usage  the  princes  and  their  subjects  made  pre- 
parations for  the  enjoyment  of  the  day.     It  was  a  time  of  unu- 
sual rejoicing,  in  consequence  of  the  termination  of  the  suffenngs 
they  had  sustained  through  the  journey;    and    the  two  kings, 
Quatemoc  and  Cohuanacotzin,  stood  jesting  together  on  recent 
events.   They  were  joined  by  Tetlepanquetputzin,  and  afterwards 
by  an  officer  of  high  rank,  named  Temelotzin.     Cortez,  seeing 
them  conversing  cheerfully  together,  conceived  that  they  must  be 
hatching  plots  against  the  Spaniards;  and  our  author  naively 
remarks,  "The  thief  believes  all  men  to  be  thieves."     Being 
unable  to   understand  them  himself,    Cortez  employed  a  man 
named  Costemoxi  to  act  as  his  spy,  and  repeat  all  that  the  princes 
said.     It  may  be  well  to  observe  here  that  this  man  was  after- 
wards tortured  by  order  of  Ixtlilxochitl,  and  declared  to  the  last  that 
the  words  he  repeated  were  the  same  he  had  heard,  and  were  of  a 
nature  perfectly  harmless.     Be  this  as  it  may,  Cortez  pretended 
that  they  had  been  laying  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  the  next  morning  he  caused  them  all  to  be  arrested 
and  hanged.     Quautemoctzin  (Guatemozin)  was  the  first;  then 
Tetlepanquetputzin  and  the  whole  of  his  suite,  and  Cohuanacotzin 
was  the  last.     As  this  prince  was  dragged  to  execution  the  in- 
telligence of  the  murder  of  his  brothers  was  conveyed  to  Ixililxo- 
chill :  he  flew  at  once  to  his  quarters,  led  out  his  people,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  attacking  the  Spaniards,  when  Cortez  became 
aware  of  his  danger.     The  extremity  of  the  case  demanded  great 
concessions ;  the  general  hastened  to  cut  down  the  last  sufferer, 
and  ran  forth  alone  to  meet  the  infuriated  Mexicans.    The  natives 
would  have  torn  him  to  pieces,  but  their  prince  resitrained  them, 
and    Cortez  by  a  skilful  address  appeased  his  deeply  injured. 
adversary.     The  pretext  of  Cortez  that  be  believed  the  princes  to 
be  planning  his  destruction  was  evidently  a  mere  subterfuge  to 
stay  the  wrath  of  Ixtlilxochitl :  the  real  motive  for  this  as  well  as 
many  other  acts  that  might  at  first  seem,  inexplicable  may  be 
traced  to  his  fixed  determination  utterly  to  destroy  the  royal 
family  of  the  conij^uered  country,  in  the  hope  that,  all  traces  of 
former  freedom  bemg  removed,  he  might  become  the  sole  master 
of  that  vast  empire,  without  danger  of  opposition  or  revolt.    B*j^ 
Ixtlilxochitl  would  appear  to  have  had  no  inducement  to  submit 
patientljT  to  this  merciless  extirpation  of  his  family ;   the  force 
under  his  coiumaud  was  sufficient  to  have  annihilated  at  once  the 
handful  of  Spaniards  by  whom  these  suicides  were  perpetrated, 
nor  does  he  appear  at  all  likely  to  have  been  influenced  by  a 
dansh  fear  of  bis  allies.    It  is  therefore  most  probable,  either 
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that  he  wished  the  destruction  of  bis  brothers^  in  the  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne^  or  that  Cortez  had  gained  so  complete  an 
ascendancy  over  the  weaker  mind  of  his  friend  that  the  latter  was 
unable  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Spaniard. 
Be  thi^  as  it  may,  they  were  speedily  reconciled,  and  concluded 
their  journey  without  further  disagreements.  The  ill-fated  Co- 
huanacotzin,  who  had  been  cut  down  by  Cortez,  died  soon  after 
of  the  injuries  he  had  received. 

Ixtlilxochkl  next  proceeded  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
handing  his  name  down  to  posterity,  well  aware  that  nothing  he 
had  hitherto  done  would  deserve  so  lasting  an  honour.  His 
plans  were  extremely  simple  and  primitive  :  they  consisted  in 
desiring  the  king  of  Apochputan  to  employ  his  artists  in  carving 
the  figure  of  the  aspirant  for  immortality  on  a  vast  rock  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  where  it  is  said  to  be  visible  to  this 
day,  and  in  the  arms  and  costume  which  the  prince  then  wore. 

And  let  not  the  reader  smile  at  this  artless  mode  of  perpe- 
tuating renown^  nor  wonder  that  our  hero  should  desire  to  hand 
down  a  name  defiled  with  fratricide  and  treason.  If  bur  author 
may  be  believed,  these  sinister  actions  arose  from  praiseworthy 
motives :  he  slaughtered  his  countrymen  that  he  might  save  them 
from  death  ;  he  excited  war  that  he  might  introduce  peace ;  and 
in  short  the  whole  of  his  existence  was  to  wade  to  heaven  through 
a  sea  of  blood. 

After  thus  stamping  his  image  on  the  most  remote  province 
of  his  empire,  IxtlilxochitI  and  his  friends  retraced  their  steps 
towards  the  capital.  But  great  mortifications  awaited  his  arrival : 
the  three  governors^  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  his  three  prin- 
cipal cities,  had  not  treated  the  people  with  the  consideration  due 
to  the  subjects  of  so  great  a  monarch  :  on  the  contrary  they  had 
shown,  like  Cassius,  a  grievous  tendency  to  an  itching  palm ; 
and  what  was  stilt  worse,  they  had  imitated  their  master  in  an 
inclination  to  oblige  the  Spaniards  at  the  expense  of  their  coun- 
trymen, propensities  which  caused  our  hero  the  greatest  unea- 
sioess.  They  had  not  only  plundered  the  natives  of  all  their 
jewels  and  valuables,  and  appropriated  them  to  their  own  use, 
but  had  given  many  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  as  slaves 
to  t^e  conquerors.  Among  these  unfortunates  were  a  few  of 
IxtlilxochitI  s  inexhaustible  stock  of  brothers.  The  prince  was 
now  so  accustomed  to  see  his  family  hanged  and  burned,  that 
tfae  disposal  of  a  few  into  slavery  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  impression  on  his  mind.  In  fact  our  author,  having  de- 
scribed at  grea(  lei^th  the  building  of  a  church  by  his  ancestors, 
ploses  bi9  narrative  rather  abruptly,  without  even  informing  his 
readers  lybether  he  punished  the  refractory  governors. 
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Abruptness,  however,  may  be  considered  a  distingtitsbing  cha* 
racteristic  of  the  work  before  us.  The  author  has  aimed  straight 
at  the  object  in  view,  namely,  a  history  of  the  deeds  of  his  ances- 
tor. With  this  intent  he  strikes  into  the  commencement  of  his 
story  without  a  word  of  introduction,  and  goes  from  incident  to 
incident  with  no  other  interruption  than  occasionally  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  con^juerors.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
beauty  of  composition  is  not  requisite  in  a  work  of  tfiis  descrip- 
tion. Robertson  and  others  have  eloquently  described  the  war,  and 
the  Spanish  writers  have  lent  it  the  aid  of  poetic  diction :  but 
Ixtlilxochitl  has  supplied  a  blank  that  all  others  had  left,  and 
has  given  a  faithful  detail  of  the  actions  and  power  of  the  allies, 
whom  preceding  historians  had  scarcely  mentioned,  and  to  whom 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  is  mainly  to  be  attributed. 


Art.  VI,— 1.  CEuvres  Complies  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  avec  des 
Notes  Historiques.     4  Tom.  8vo.     Paris.   1837. 

2.  (Euvres  de  V.  Hugo.     11  Tom.  Bvo.     Bruxelles.  1840. 

3.  (Euvres  de  George  Sand.     1 1  et  demi  Tom.  8vo.    Bruxelles. 
1840. 

Nothing  once  cast  into  the  wide  abyss  of  time  is  ever  lost. 
This  observation,  which  ought  in  this  age  to  have  become  a 
truism,  is  equally  correct  in  all  its  manifold  bearings,  whether 
physical,  spiritual,  moral  or  political,  and  perhaps  even  more  so 
in  the  three  latter  than  in  the  first.  Theories  however  abstract, 
unless  violently  checked  at  first,  will  not  only  reach  their  highest 
degree  of  developement,  and  go  far  beyond  what  their  authors  in- 
tended, but  they  will  also  clothe  themselves  inpalpable  living  forms : 
for  this  is  an  integral  part  of  their  nature.  They  will  even  in  pro- 
cess of  time  become,  as  it  were,  whole  nations,  and  muster  forth 
mighty  legions,  which  in  most  cases  will  *^  shoot  black  horror" 
into  the  fair  abode  of  man.  The  ancients,  who  knew  many  things 
much  better  than  we  do  now,  aware  of  the  wonderful  or  fatal 
power  of  human  speech,  worshipped,  by  way  of  palliation,  the 
idol  of  Silence.  However  objectionable  any  idol  worship  may 
be,  still  that  of  Silence  was  by  far  preferable  to  the  idol  of 
Mammon,  "the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell  from  Heaven;*'  or  to 
the  idol  of  Scribbling,  both  of  which  are  adored  by  the  present 
generation.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  well  inclined  to  go  so 
far  as  to  propose  the  re-establishment  of  the  worship  of  Silence ; 
being  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  a  contemporary  of  ours,  who 
laments  that  in  this  age  every  body  writes,  and  nobody  takes  the 
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trouble  of  thinking.  From  so  corrupt  a  source  many  evils  must 
necessarilj  spring  up  in  the  appointed  hour;  as  is  already  the 
case  amongst  our  French  neighbours,  vfho,  together  with  all  con- 
duental  Europe,  would  have  been  spared  ^'  a  universe  of  death*' 
hsd  their  so-called  philosophes  of  the  last  centurj,  the  heroes  of 
the  Encyclopedia,  worshipped  the  idol  of  Silence,  and  bethought 
themselves  well  of  what  they  were  about  to  do,  before  they  made 
use  of  their  envenomed  tongue* 

In  order  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  unbelief  and  sophistry  which 
spread  so  generally  during  the  last  century  amongst  all  classes  of 
society,  from  the  philosophising  prince  on  the  throne  to  the  pro^ 
ktairCf  it  will  be  sufficient  to  catch  the  thread  of  that  opinion  at 
one  extremity  of  Europe,  by  which  to  unravel  the  intricate  web 
of  the  whole  system.  Take  France  for  Europe,  Paris  for  Prance, 
and  for  Paris  one  saloon,  that  of  the  Baron  d'Holbach,  the  focus 
of  that  philosophy,  whence,  as  from  a  centre,  it  spread  far  and 
wide,  blasting,  like  the  Roman  mal-aria»  whatever  it  met  with  on 
its  way*— religion,  morals,  generous  sentiments,  and  every  vene- 
rable social  custom.  The  respective  characters  of  the  frequenters 
(/es  habitues)  of  this  saloon,  their  station  in  society,  their  mutual 
relations,  are  reflected  in  every  part  of  their  doctrine.  It  may  be 
said  indeed  that  the  drama  enacted  by  these  heroes  of  the  Ency* 
clopedia  was  framed  with  strict  accuracy  as  regards  the  scene  of 
action,  the  time  and  the  dramatis  personam.  A  few  characters  suf- 
ficed for  the  plot.  The  chief  character,  the  monarch  of  the  piece, 
was  Voltaire,  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  a  malignant  and  scornful 
disposition; — ^a  philosopher  who  looked  askance  on  nature,  though 
a  favourite  of  fortune ;  an  open  enemy  of  Christianity,  though  he 
bad  never  suffered  persecution  in  Christian  countries ;  a  destroyer 
of  the  monarchical  principle,  and  yet  finding  admirers  and  friends 
amongst  crowned  heads ;  scorning  at  nobility  and  birth,  and  yet 
servile  to  the  great  and  covetous  of  the  prerogatives  which  it  was 
bis  trade  to  bring  into  contempt.  Voltaire  was  the  personification 
of  that  superficial,  unprincipled  sect  of  reformers  who  depreciate 
what  others  possess  from  lust  to  appropriate  it  to  themselves ;  in 
short,  of  that  egotism  and  materialism  which  were  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  French  philosophy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  disguised 
UDder  the  long  toga  of  the  philosophers  of  ancient  times.*  Besides 
this  idol  of  the  Salon  d'Holbach,  who,  whether  present  or  absent, 
always  presided  there  in  spirit,  the  daily  company  was  made  up 
of  Diderot,  an  enthusiast  by  nature,  a  cynic  and  a  sophist  by  pro^ 
fession  \  of  d' Alembert ;  of  the  malicious  Marmontel ;  of  the 
philosopher  Helvetius,  proud  of  dining  with  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  ban  ton ;  of  the  would-be  sentimentalist  Grimm ;  and  finally 

of  the  baron  himself,  the  host  of  la  raison  encyclopedique^    Se- 
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condary  parts  were  taken  by  affiliated  members,  sucb  at  Hume» 
Gibbon,  Bolingbroke,  Walpole,  and  Tronchin,  a  Swiss.  The 
female  characters  were  acted  by  ladies  whose  Tespective  saloons 
were  so  many  offices  for  the  sale  of  wit.  These  were  Mesdames 
Geoffrin,  Du  D^ffand,  and  Mile,  de  TEspinasse— ^the  admirers 
of  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  the  modem  Aspasia.  Mesdames  d'Hou- 
detdt  and  de  TEpinnai,  la  belle  ei  bonne,  had  the  more  eentimeotal 
parts  allotted  to  them,  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  Mars  of  the 
piece.  The  chorusses  were  easily  got  up  of  Ae  women  and  idlers 
wandering  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  or  of  any  other  capital ;  and 
amongst  them  were  even  some  aristocrats  and  courtiers,  wko  con- 
sidered it  bott  (on  and  a  pleasant  pastime  to  ridicule  their  own 
privileges,  little  suspecting  that  all  this  would  one  day  lead  to  a 
serious  result.  Finally  tbe  spectators,  and  enthusiastie  spectators 
too,  of  this  drama,  were  the  whole  population  of  France,  rushing 
rapidly,  though  unconscious  of  it,  into  a  most  horrible  revo- 
lution. 

Whilst  the  sect  d'Holbacb  were  preaching  with  uobeard-of 
arrogance  their  dogmas  of  materialism  and  atheism,  tbey  disco- 
vered one  day,  to  their  great  astonishment,  a  false  brother  amongst 
them,  a  heretic  to  their  new  creed.    This  heretic  was  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.     Having  with  great  difficulty  emerged  from  the  most 
obscure  condition,  being  already  forty  years  of  age,  poor  and 
timid,  he  arrived  in  Paris  a  perfect  stranger,  and  soon  came  in 
contact  with  some  adepts  of  the  sect  d'HoUvacb.    He  was  drawn 
towards  them  no  less  by  his  large  sympathies  of  literary  plebeism 
than  by  being  in  common  with  them  of  a  low  origin,  in  a  capital 
of  aristocracy  and  monarchy.     But  these  ties  w^e  broken  on  the 
appearance  of  the  first  work  of  Rousseau,  in  which  the  d'HoIbacb 
coterie  at  once  detected  a  spirit  hostile  to  their  own.    They  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  had  tuned  the  opinion  of  all  Europe 
to  their  philosophical  strain,  when  suddenly  tbey  heard  a  voice 
proceed  from  amongst  themselves,  the  strange  sound  of  which 
struck  them  with  horror.      Their  conduct  towards  him  was  at 
first  full  of  cunning,  su'ch  as  well  beseemed  the  French  philoso- 
phers of  the  eighteenth  century.    They  did  not  cast  off  the  mask 
of  friendsjiip,  but  endeavoured  rather  to  destroy  his  talent  in  the 
bud.    They  resolved,  by  directing  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  en- 
thusiast, to  convert  to  their  own  use  its  weakness  and  aberration. 
Accordingly  it  was  decreed  amongst  them  that  Rousseau  should 
act  the  part  of  the  clown  of  the  English  stage.    They  skilfully 
confirmed  him  in  his  misanthropic  mood,  and  used  every  means 
to  drive  him  into  a  most  audacious  cynicism.     But  when  in  spite 
of  their  baneful  influence,  the  genius  of  Rousseau  rose  by  its  own 
energy,  and  shone  bright  through  tbe  clouds  of  gloom  in  which 
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tliey  hadiavolved  biin»  and  when  his.  opinions  proved  more,  and 
more  iiiimtcal  to  the  leoieU  of  their  sect,  their  malignity  burst 
ibith^  and  from  pretended  friends  they  declared  themselves  his 
irrocancileable  enemies.  Had  the  Holy  Inquisition  been  in  the 
hands  of  these  enemies  of  the.  Catholic  Church,  Rousseau  would 
have  beenaB  nuto-da-f^*^  '*  Ardent  misbionari^s  of  atheism/'  says 
be»  '^aud  very  imperious  dogmatists,  they  could  not  bear  without 
aoger  that  upon  any  point  whatever  a  man  should  dare  to  think 
otherwise  than  themselves."*  Rousseau  was  worthy  to  fall  a 
martyr  to  the  fanatical  egotism  of  these  houey-tongued  tyrants. 
His  native  profound  genius  overleapt  at  one  bound  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  doctrine.  His  hearty  no  less  than  his  understand- 
ing, forced  him  to  acknowledge  that  religion,  of  which  they  pre* 
sumed  to  speak  irreverently,  as  the  foundation-stone  of  nil  morality 
and  truth.  He  perceived  at  once  the  fatal  results  which  the  dis- 
solute morals,  and  contempt  of  every  duty  and  virtue,  inculcated 
by  the  new  philosophy,  must  inevitably  produce.  He  predicted 
to  them,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  had  reached  the  zenith  of 
their  success,  the  epoch  when  their  fame  and  philosophy  should 
b^  scattered  to  the  winds.  Rousseau  in  fact  was  in  advance  of 
bis  age :  he  forms  the  first  link  of  that  spiritual  philosophy  which 
was  destined  to  overthrow  the  materialism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Philosophers  and  poets  after  him  combatted  materialism, 
but  they  came  in  their  appointed  time:  he  was  before  his.  From 
ibis  cause,  notwithstanding  his  great  genius  and  good  intentions, 
sprung  many  of  his  sophisms  and  errors,  as  also  the  envy  which 
be  excited  and  the  persecution  which  he  suffered  and  the  mis- 
fortunes  which  persecuted  him  even  to  the  grave. 

Thrown  into  the  midst  of  a  society  of  unbelievers,  who  repu- 
diated the  idea  of  the  divine  origin  of  any  institution,  he  discovered 
one  day  with  amazement  and  terror  that  not  an  individual  amongst 
them  either  believed,  or  felt,  or  thought  like  himself.  He  had 
thus  no  alternative  left  him  but  to  fancy  himself  mad,  or  to  arm 
himself  as  with  ''triple  steel"  witli  the  faith  which,  for  his  mis- 
fortune, he  did  not  possess  in  full  measure.  Plato,  who  himself 
lived  in  ao  age  of  sophists  and  unbelievers,  said,  that  a  man  under 
similar  circumstances  could  not  be  saved  without  a  miracle,  and 
thai  his  very  virtues  would  be  the  means  of  his  destruction, 
"  For,"  adds  he,  f'  man  can  neither  become  great  nor  good  with- 
out a  great  and  good  society  to  nurture  bim."t  But,  on  the  other 
baad^  this  untimely  appearance  of  Rousseau— tlie  source  of  his 
errors  and  misfortUHes — makes  of  his  life  and  memory  one  of  the 
most  toucbtog  Uid  sublime  episodes  in^  the  spiritual  history  of 
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man.  His  eloquent  commendation  of  good  morals  and  of  do- 
mestic virtues  m  an  age  of  philosophical  profligacy; — his  se- 
cret partiality  for  religious  sentiments  when  boastful  impiety  was 
rife ; — his  deep  reverence  for  the  Gospel  and  its  divine  Author 
at  the  time  that  the  most  blasphemous  aspersions  of  Christianity 
teemed  around  him ; — whilst  they  show  the  depth  of  his  intellec- 
tual capacity,  have  in  themselves  something  pathetic  and  sublime. 


''....  He  kept  his  love,  bis  zeal  3 
Nor  number,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  firom  truth  or  change  his  constant  mind. 
Though  single '' 

It  is  as  though  we  heard  in  a  strange  country  some  one  just 
voice,  pleading  for  those  whom  we  love  in  our  far  distant  native 
land.  It  ought  not  therefore  to  excite  wonder  that,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Rousseau  himself,*  some  enlightened  members 
of  our  Established  Church,  seeing  in  him  the  only  defender  of 
Deism,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  Atheism  that  prevailed 
throughout  France,  were  inclined  to  consider  as  a  believer,  the 
eloquent  and  persecuted  philosopher,  the  citizen  of  that  Geneva 
whence  issued  the  first  reformers  of  our  Church.  With  his  elo- 
quent, nay,  according  to  a  modern  historian^f  with  the  most 
eloquent  voice  ever  vouchsafed  to  a  mortal,  he  pleaded  the  cause 
of  religion  and  truth ;  at  least  of  what  he  sincerely  believed  to  be 
so ;  and  if  his  voice  was  like  a  voice  in  the  empty  wilderness, 
as  respected  his  own  times,  it  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  suc- 
ceeding generations.  As  the  tree  is  judged  by  its  fruit,  so  let 
Rousseau  be  judged  at  least  by  one  of  his  pupils — Chateaubriand, 
who,  whilst  wandering  in  the  wild  forests  of  America,  found  in 
the  works  of  Rousseau  not  only  a  solace  for  his  exile,  but  im- 
bibed from  them  that  deep  religious  sentiment  by  which  he  is 
distinguished  above  all  his  countrymen.  Many  individuals  sub- 
sequently rallied  around  him,  and  a  religious  party  was  formed  by 
which  alone  the  destinies  of  France  may  perhaps  be  saved.  Vol- 
taire, on  the  contrary,  and  his  followers,  not  only  wrapt  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  whole  of  Europe  in  smoke  and  flame,  but  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  a  yet  greater  curse ; — the  French  literature  of 
the  present  day,  well  denominated  by  a  critic  **  La  Litt6rature  Bx- 
travagante ;''  to  which,  the  human  mind  has  never  yet  produced 
any  thing  equally  monstrous  : — 

"  Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things 
Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feign*d,  or  fear  conceiv'd." 


*  Ronneau's  LeUer  to  M.  Peyroa,  writCen  from  England  14th  March,  1766. 
f  Hoien't  Oewhicbte  der  neoeren  Zeit, 
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The  parallel  which  we  intend  to  draw  between  a  single  work  of 
of  Rousseaa,  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,  and  La  Litterature  Extrava- 
gante,  will  best  justify  the  foregoing  assertion.  It  will  show  what 
a  frightful  progress  in  immorality  has  been  made  in  France  since 
the  time  of  Rousseau, 

Whilst  the  philosophers  of  Paris,  maddened  with  sophistry, 
were  destroying  every  germ  of  poetry,  Rousseau,  concealed  in  the 
groves  of  Montmorency,  created  for  himself  a  world  of  his  own> 
peopling  it  with  beiogs  such  as  he  might  have  looked  for  in  vain 
in  that  around  him.  We  have  his  own  account  of  this  genuine 
inspiration  of  solitude  and  woods^  the  more  singular  as  it  oc- 
curred in  the  age  of  Voltaire's  '^  Candide/'  in  words  as  glowing 
as  those  in  which  any  inspired  poet  ever  told  his  visions. 

**  Devoured  by  the  necessity  of  loving,  without  ever  having  been  able 
to  satisfy  it  fully,  I  beheld  myself  at  the  threshold  of  old  age,  and  about 

to  die  without  having  yet  lived The  impossibility  of 

finding  the  beings  of  my  fancy  in  real  life,  drove  me  into  the  land  of  chi- 
meras, and  seeing  no  one  in  existence  worthy  of  my  phrensy,  I  cherished 
it  in  an  ideal  world  which  my  creative  imagination  quickly  peopled  witb 
inhabitants  after  my  own  heart.  Never  did  this  resource  present  itself 
at  a  more  fitting  time,  nor  did  it  ever  prove  so  fertile.  In  unTnterrupted 
ecstasy  I  drank  to  intoxication  deep  draughts  of  the  most  exquisite  sen- 
timents that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  Forgetting  altogether 
the  human  race,  I  called  up  around  me  a  society  of  perfect  beings,  as 
celestial  by  their  virtues  as  by  their  loveliness, — of  friends  firm,  faithful 
and  tender,  such  as  I  never  found  here  below.  I  took  such  delight  in 
thus  fioating  in  the  empyrean  amongst  the  attractive  beings  by  whom  I 
had  surrounded  myself,  that  I  passed  in  this  manner  uncounted  hours 
and  days,  and  losing  the  remembrance  of  all  beside,  I  had  no  sooner 
swallowed  a  hasty  meal,  than  I  longed  to  escape  again  into  my  charmed 
groves. 

"  I  pictured  to  myself  love,  friendship,  my  heart's  two  idols,  under 
the  most  enchanting  forms.  I  delighted  to  invest  them  with  all  the 
diarms  of  that  sex  which  had  ever  been  the  object  of  my  adoration.  I 
supposed  two  female  friends,  rather  than  of  the  other  sex,  because,  if 
examples  of  such  friendship  are  more  rare,  they  are  also  more  attractive. 
I  endowed  them  with  characters  analogous,  yet  differing ;  witb  counte- 
nances^ not  perfect,  but  such  as  were  in  accordance  with  my  own  taste^ 
animated  with  benevolence  and  sensibility.  I  made  one  dark,  the  other 
fair ',  one  full  of  vivacity,  the  other  of  gentleness  3  one  firm,  t)ie  other 
yielding,  but  in  whose  weakness  there  was  something  so  touching,  that 
virtue  seemed  almost  to  gain  by  it.  To  one  of  them  I  gave  a  lover,  of 
whom  the  other  was  the  tender  friend,  and  even  somewhat  more ;  but 
I  admitted  no  rivalry,  no  quarrels,  no  jealousy,  for  every  ungentle  senti- 
ment IS  painful  for  me  to  conceive,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  dim  my  bril- 
liant picture  by  aught  that  degrades  nature. 

"  Enamoured  of  my  enchanting  models,  I  identified  myself  as  much 
as  possible   with  the  lover  and  friend,  but  I  made  him  attractive  and 
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youDgy  giving  him  besides  the  viriaes  and  defects  which  1  was  conscious 
that  I  myself  possessed. 

"  To  find  a  fitting  locality  for  my  characters^  I  called  to  mind  suc- 
cessi?ely  all  the  most  beautiful  spots  I  had  seen  in  my  travels.  At 
length  I  fixed  upon  that  part  of  the  shores  of  the  lake  where  my  fancy's 
wish  had  long  since  placed  my  own  residence,  in  the  bosom  of  that 
imaginary  happiness  to  which  fate  has  restricted  me.  The  contrasts, 
the  richness  and  variety  of  the  islands,  the  magnificence,  the  majesty  of 
the  whole,  which  enchants  the  senses,  stirs  the  heart,  elevates  the  soul, 
combined  to  determine  me,  and  I  established  at  Vevay  my  youthful 
pupils.'** 

Thus  in  an  age  of  conveutiooai  taste  and  literary  pretension^ 
we  meet  with  a  work,  the  inspiration  of  solitude,  delighting  its 
author  during  its  composition,  who  long  dwelt  in  the  society  of 
the  ideal  coniipanions  he  had  conjured  up;  beings  not  created  for 
the  world,  but  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  of  his  heart.  Even  subse- 
quently, when  Rousseau  had  resolved  to  introduce  them  to  the 
worlds  he  was  far  from  sharing  the  impatience  of  modern  authors, 
who  advertise  their  novels  before  they  begin  to  write  them.  He, 
on  the  contrary,  after  be  has  finished  the  letters  of  two  lovers  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  copies  them  again  and  again,  either  for 
Madame  d'Houdetot  or  the  Princess  de  Luxembourg,  on  deli* 
cate  satin  paper,  binds  together  his  sheets  with  a  silken  cord  of 
divers  colours,  delays  their  publication  as  long  as  he  can,  and 
enjoys  his  work,  for  it  is  not  that  of  an  author  by  profession. 
No,  he  has  put  into  it  his  heart,  which  he  had  relieved  by  telling, 
under  the  veil  of  fiction,  all  the  mysterious  burning  and  unsatis- 
fied longings  of  his  soul :  thus  confirming  the  old  saying,  that  a 
composition,  to  be  perfect,  must  be  as  true  as  au  absolute  fact 
with  regard  to  its  author,  who  ought  actually  to  feel  what  he 
writes.  Such  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  modern  poet 
Goethe,  who  never  wrote  except  to  deliver  bis  soul  of  an  im- 
perious sentiment.  It  is  of  such  men  that  Plato  said,  they  feel 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  create,  because  their  soul  is  pregnant.* 

Accordingly,  of  all  the  productions  of  French  literature  during 
the  last  century,  this  alone  seems  to  have  been  born  with  the 
mark  of  immortality.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  are  never- 
theless inclined  to  consider  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  as  a  philoso- 
phical epic  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Let  not  the  word  *'  phi- 
losophical"  mislead  any  one.  The  French  novel  writers  of  the 
present  day  overwhelm  us  with  philosophy  by  wholesale.  Their 
works  teem  with  pseudo-philosophical  and  pseudo-metaphysical 
speculations  about  every  thing.     £ven  Balzac,  the  novelist  of  the 

*  Les  Confessions,  livre  ix.  f  Banqaet  of  Plato, . 
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fashionable  world,  calls  his  tales.  Leg  Contes  Philosophiques ; 
Let  Nouveaux  Contes  Phiiosophiques,  and  here  aod  there  smuggles 
into  them  such  treatises  as,  de  la  philosophie  de  la  debauche ;  de 
la  piiloMophie  de  tivresse,  &c.  It  is  an  author's  stratagem,  in 
order  tosiril  to  his  fair  readers,  under  the  mask  of  some  pages  un- 
iBlelligible  to  them,  his  detestable  pictures  as  the  product  of  his 
deep  learning.  We  mil  not  insult  the  memory  of  Rousseau,  by 
allowing  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  for  such  a  philoso- 
phy we  called  his  work  a  philosophical  epic.  The  unfortunate 
Jean  Jacques  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  either 
ancient  or  modem  times ;  but  he  lived  in  an  age  when  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  instead  of  its  genuine  fruits,  had  produced  a  sickly 
and  monstrous  excrescence.  Serious  theories  upon  all  social 
qoestaoiis  constantly  occupied  him,  and  many  of  those  which  fer- 
mented in  his  brain  he  developed  in  bis  novel.  St.  Preux, 
WoImar»  Lord  Edward,  even  Julia  and  Clara,  philosophize  and 
assise  him  to  nnravel  his  system.  Without  this  philosophical 
spirit,  his  work  would  not  be  an  epic  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
since  every  epic  must  be  of  its  own  age.  Further,  should  all  the 
records  of  the  second  part  of  the  last  century  perish,  a  faithful 
picture  of  it  would  be  exhibited  in  the  Nouvelle  Heloise.  There 
we  see  the  civilization  and  the  corruption  of  Paris  contrasted 
with  the  poverty  and  virtue  of  the  Swiss  mountaineers ;  we  meet 
there  the  English  carrying  about  their  ennui  and  their  philosophy, 
aod  we  listen  to  Albion  parliamenting  in  monarchical  France 
and  fiziog  the  attention  of  innumerable  innovators  on  the  eve  of 
a  revolution.  All  these  characteristics  should  be  collected  in  an 
epic,  and  we  find  them  in  this  novel.  In  short  we  possess,  ema* 
nating  from  the  concluding  part  of  an  age  which  promised  no 
poetry,  a  most  poetic  composition— an  ideal  creation,  to  which 
the  author  imparted  that  reality  which  was  so  strongly  felt  and  well 
expressed  by  Byron : 

"  Twas  not  for  fiction  cliose  Rousseau  this  spot, 
Peopling  it  with  affection  :  but  be  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind*8  purified  beings :  'twas  the  ground 
Where  early  Love  bis  Psyche's  zone  unbound, 
And  hallowed  k  with  loveliness  ;   'tis  lone. 
And  wooderfnl,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound 
And  sense  and  sight  of  sweetness :  here  the  Rhone 
Hath  spread  bioisclf  a  coucb,.  the  Alps  have  reared  a  throne.'' 

None  will  ever  visit  the  castle  of  Clarens 

**  Clarens !  sweet  Clarens,  birth-place  of  deep  love !  " 

without  looking  there  for  Julia  and  Clara,  though,  as  RousseaU 
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observesj  they  ought  not  to  be  sought  there.  *'  The  country  and 
the  people/*  says  he,  "  with  whom  it  is  covered,  never  seemed  to 
me  to  have  been  made  for  each  other."* 

Of  this  composition,  so  important  as  a  work  of  art,  let  us  now 
consider  the  moral  tendency— ^he  view  which  the  author  had  in 
publishing  it.  He  starts  from  the  point,  that  works  on  morality 
will  produce  no  effect  upon  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities.  The 
most  virtuous  works  will  only  glide  over  their  minds,  from  which 
one  impression  ever  effaces  another,  and  in  which  none  takes 
deep  root.  Persons  secluded  from  the  world,  on  the  contrary, 
the  inhabitants  of  country  places  living  in  their  family  circle, 
might  derive  benefit  from  a  welUwritten  book  ;  the  authors  there* 
fore  of  works  on  morality  ought  to  have  these  last  in  view.  The 
desire  of  Rousseau  to  give  to  works  of  imagination  such  a  ten- 
dency, and  to  exercise  thus  a  salutary  influence  on  public  edu- 
cation, shows  at  once  a  spirit  infinitely  at  variance  with  that  which 
then  prevailed  in  France.  Did  he  accomplish  what  he  promised  ? 
Is  his  composition  to  be  considered  as  moral  or  immoral  ?  This 
is  what  we  are  about  to  examine. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Rousseau  lived  in  France  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  formed  his  opinion  of  the  morality 
of  the  age  according  to  what  he  saw  around  him,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  that,  he  estimated  the  duties  of  a  moralist.  If  his  sys- 
tem was  sometimes  erroneous,  it  was  not  so  much  his  fault  as 
that  of  his  age.  Hence  it  was,  that  he  who  loudly  proclaimed 
that  it  was  a  crime  to  disturb  an  established  creed  by  imprudent 
inquiries,  indulged  himself  in  bold  opinions  on  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity ;  dreading  lest  the  universal  impiety  both  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  joined  to  a  false  philosophy, 
should  wither  all  religious  sentiment  in  the  human  heart;  and 
deeming,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  allowable  to  save  the  root 
of  the  tree  at  the  expense  of  its  branches.  In  the  same  way,  the 
melancholy  aspect  of  public  morals  seemed  to  urge  him  to  rescue 
at  least  so  much  out  of  them  as  was  most  vitally  connected  with 
the  existence  of  society. 

*'  Had  Heloise,*'  says  be,  "  had  nothmg  to  reproach  herself  for,  her 
example  would  be  much  less  instructive.  In  times  of  the  greatest  cor- 
ruption, people  still  admire  a  perfect  morality,  as  this  excoses  them  from 
adopting  it  as  a  model  of  their  conduct,  and  thus  at  an  easy  rate,  by 
mere  idle  reading,  they  satisfy  the  remnant  of  their  taste  for  virtue. 
Sublime  authors  !  make  your  models  a  little  less  exalted  if  you  wish  to 
see  them  imitated.  To  whom  do  you  extol  a  perfect  virtue  ?  Talk  to  us 
rather  of  that  which  may  yet  be  recovered  3  perhaps  some  one  may  be 
found  who  will  profit  by  such  an  example.*' 

*  Les  Gonfessions,  liyre  iv. 
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Finallj,  be  regrets  that  be  did  not  live  in  an  age  when  he  most 
have  bamt  his  work.^  With  this  conviction^  Rousseau  chose  for 
the  subject  of  his  work,  not  that  virtue  which  had  never  parted, 
but  that  which  rising  after  a  fall,  makes  amends  for  a  fault  com- 
mitted in  youth,  by  sacrifices  of  the  heart,  of  all  life,  in  the  strict 
fblfiiment  of  duties.  His  theme  is  that  passion  and  crime  disturb 
existence,  and  entail  upon  it  a  long  series  of  sufierings  and  mis- 
fortooes  ;  after  which  rest,  peace,  and  happiness  are  recovered  in 
die  bosom  of  virtue.  Rousseau  pays,  at  the  expense  of  the  tu« 
mults  of  stormy  passion,  a  high  tribute  to  the  serenity  produced 
by  a  virtuous  life.     Is  there  in  this  a  moral  sense  ? 

The  story  is  simple  and  so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be 
loog  dwelt  on  here.    The  daughter  of  virtuous  parents  is  seduced 
by  a  man  of  inferior  condition  to  her  own,  and  they  will  not 
saacrtifNi  their  union.   The  lovers  are  painted  in  the  most  attractive 
colours.  Mid  the  authdr  tries  even  to  throw  the  charm  of  innocence 
over  their  criminal  love,  and  to  find  excuses  for  her  in  the  impru- 
dence of  her  mother,  who  had  allowed  them  to  associate,  in  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  blindness  of  passion.     Truth  and  morality, 
however,  do  not  sufier  by  this  attempt,  for  it  is  the  spectators  and 
not  the  actors  themselves  who  thus  look  upon  the  drama;  since 
the  maiden  feels  her  degradation  and  the  lover  knows  that  he  is  a 
vile  seducer  whom  the  law  may  visit  with  rigorous  justice.     Their 
peace  is  gone ;  they  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  painful  trials, 
i^gravated  yet  more  by  remorse.     This  is  the  mere  prologue. 
Jolia,  who  is  the  chief  personage,  separated  from  her  lover,  but 
not  from  love,  at  length  arrives  at  the  critical  moment  for  her 
happiness — and  die  novel  at  the  critical  point  of  its  morality. 
The  first  is  now  to  be  decided,  the  second  to  be  made  manifest. 
On  one  side  of  the  misguided  Julia  stand,  virtue,  duty,  filial  piety 
for  her  father;  for  the  mother,  the  cause  of  her  daughter's  aber- 
ration, has  Just  died ;  on  the  other  her  faithful  and  unhappy  lover, 
and  love  with  all  its  allurements.    To  which  side  will  Julia  pass  ? 
She  had  been  weak,  she  was  degraded,  but  in  the  arms  of  guilt 
she  felt  her  degradation,  and  therefore  did  not  irrevocably  fall  a 
victim  to  it.     Liord  Edward,  the  friend  of  her  lover,  proposes 
their  elopement,  and  offers  a  safe  and  splendid  asylum  for  their 
k>ve.     But  Julia  must  then  desert  her  father, — and  she  refuses 
the  offer.     Her  father  urges  her  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  does 
not  love;  her  heart  shrinks;  but  she  complies  with  the  request  of 
her  parent.     The  sacrifice  appears  to  her  as  a  just  expiation  by 
an  offending  daughter;  the  just  punishment  of  a  guilty  child. 
But  then  comes  the  wonder.     No  sooner  has  Julia  broken  the 

*  Fidhce  to  the  Ncmveile  Hel<rise. 
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last  illusion  of  love^  than  what  she  had  viewed  as  her  deatli*stroke 
becomes  a  new  life  to  her.  In  the  atmosphere  of  virtue  and  of 
the  recovered  affection  of  her  father,  and  in  the  esteem  of  her 
husband,  she  feels  that  she  is  rising  from  her  d^raded  state,  and 
that  she  has  been  born  into  a  new  existence.  Henceforth  the  life 
of  Julia  is  like  a  clear  stream  enaerged  for  ever  from  its  muddy 
source.  A  virtuous  wife,  she  confesses  to  her  husband  the  fault 
of  her  youth,  and  gains  his  entire  confidence  without  diuiinishing 
his  affection ;  she  is  a  sensible  and  enlightened  mother,  an  affec- 
tionate daughter,  and  a  woman  fond  of  domestic  life.  Full  of 
religion  she  lives  without  a  shade  of  error,  and  dies  a  victim  to* 
her  maternal  piety ;  and  her  very  death  cures  at  length  her  hus- 
band of  his  false  philosophy ;  he  is  vanquished  by  such  a  life  and 
such  a  death  wh^ch  can  be  those  of  a  Christian  only. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  anything  more  to  prove  the  moral  ten« 
dency   of  such   a   picture?     Unquestionably  a  woman    always 
virtuous  would  be  a  more  perfect  model.     The  beau-ideal  of 
woman  is  a  life  pure  and  transparent  in  both  her  conditions  of 
maiden  and  wife.     No  spot  should  be  perceptible  on  that  crystal, 
in  order  that  virtue,  like  a  golden  sunray,  might  irradiate  the  whole 
of  its  many  coloured  surface.     Such  perfection  alone  constitutes 
that  most  beautiful  of  nature's  types  which  bears  the  name  of 
woman.     But  descending  from  this  absolute  idea  to  the  roelan* 
choly  exceptions  in  corrupt  society,  it  must  be  conceived  that  it 
was  a  good  thought  of  the  philosopher  to  exhibit  a  picture  of 
suffering  in  crime,  and  of  peace  by  a  return  to  virtue.     The 
utmost  extent  of  palliation  that  we  offer  for  Rousseau's  tale  is, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  dark  moral  period,  and  that  he  painted 
a  woman  rather  better  than  women  then  were,  and  certainly  better 
than  the  monstrous  school  now.     The  structure  of  such  a  story 
in  England  would  necessarily  involve  its  exclusion,  since  a  higher 
morality  precludes  his  Julia  from  interest,  and  his  own  depravities 
would  assuredly  at  present  banish  the  author  from  the  pale  of 
civilization — depravities  of  the  most  heartless  characterj  tliough 
of  course  countenanced  by  that  frightful  school  into  which  Rous- 
seau had  entered  unaware  of  its  exact  tendency :  under  their  in- 
struction, for  example,  his  children  were  systematically  placed  one 
after  the  other  in  the  £nfans  Trouv^s.     And  though  La  Nouvelle 
Heloise  possess  their  sickly  sentimentality,  yet  "  The  Confes- 
sions" contain  scenes  of  the  most  revolting  debauchery  of  the 
school  of  Candide  openly  expressed ;  and  to  them  may  be  traced 
in  a  degree  the  naif  modtrn  school,  who  say  any  thing  and  speak 
of  doing  any  thing  without  disguise.     No  doubt  the  sentimental 
Rousseau  would  have  shuddered  at  the  depravity  of  his  literary 
as  well  as  physical  offspring,  but  it  does  not  rid  him  of  their 
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parentage,  any  more  thaii'Sih's  deformity  precludes  her  relaiioii 
to  Satan.     -    =  i  • .  -. 

Hie-f^riaeipal  objection  usually  made  to  the  Nouvelle  Heloise 
is,  that  the  first  parrt  oP  it  may  do  more  harm  than  the  second  can 
do  gdodv-'  If  it  he  so^  this  is  not  the  author's  fault.  If  in  the 
first' part  b«  hfis  shonvn  passioii  and  its  follies  in  the  most  favour* 
able  fottd^  he^bas  also  painted  in  yet  more  attractive  colours  virtue 
and  happiness^  derived  from  the  strict  fulfilment  of  duties  and  the 
charms  of  a  retired' and  respectable  life.  With  perfect  good 
faith  he  has  impa^rted  the  ridmiess  of  his  talent  to  both  sides  of 
his  pvdture.  Tbe  qnestton  therefore  seems  to  be,  is  it  good  for 
young  people  to  read  noviBlsat  all?  and  this  question  has  been 
long  ssinoe  answered  in  the  negative.  A  work  of  passion,  Gom<- 
posed  with  a  purely  moral  view,  does  not  suit  youthful  minds  yet 
4intri^d  by  experience.  Besides  the  unfavourable  influence  which 
all  novels  wuiy  be  suspected  of,  exercising  over  the  soft  minds  of 
the  yoitng,  is  it  fair  to  overcast  with  gloom  their  light  hearts  and 
to  convulse  them  with  storms'  unsuited  to  their  age  f  No  one 
knew  better  the  mischief  of  this  than  Rousseau,  who  said  too 
thaf  La  JU/e^hast^na  Jamais  In  des  romans;'^  and  the  very 
title  of  his^^  novel,  and  his  preface  to  it,  are  proof  sufiicient  that  he 
never  intended  it  for  a-  work  on  education  for  the  young.  But 
when  the  question  is  no  longer,  whether  it  be  proper  to  read 
novels,  but  whether  all  novels  without  exception  shall  be  read,  it 
is  then  desirable  to  distinguish  between  the  monstrous  composi- 
tions of  the  present  day  and  this  of  Rousseau,  which  being  run 
through  rather  tbaii  read,  or  read  by  young  people,  may  give  cause 
for  scandal;  but  which  being  read  by  persons  of  matured  judg- 
ment will  stand  the  test  for  morality,  and  rank  with  the  works 
described  by  Julia  herself.  ^  I  know  not/'  says  she,  "  of  any 
other  mode  of  appreciating  the  books  I  read,  than  of  observing 
the  state  of  mind  into  which  they  bring  me;  and  1  cannot  imagine 
what  kind  of  merit  a  work  can  possess  if  it  does  not  inspire  its 
readers  with  the  love  of  what  is  good." 

Now  having  once  more  awakened  the  dioquent  voice  of  Rous- 
seau, it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  reform 
of  which  he  dreamed,  and  of  that  preached  by  the  French  writers 
of  the  present  day.  A  bold  Utopist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
saw  corruption  of  morals  of^ly  in  the  capital  amongst  the  higher 
classes  and  the  philosophers.  He  wished  therefore  to  limit  it  to 
these  cankered  members  of  society,  and  to  preserve  to  the  classes 
not  yet  deprived  of  moral  worth  and  of  faith  the  possession  of 
their  treasure:  to  teach  'them  not  to  aspire  to  the  follies  and 
dazzling  misery  of  those  placed  in  higher  stations  :  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  their  own  dignity  and  happiness.     This  was  what 
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he  sought  to  express  by  his  exaggerated  phrase  of  returning  to 
the  state  of  nature.  Between  the  position  he  assumed  and  that 
of  the  present  reformers,  there  lies  an  impassable  gulf.  The 
Jacobins  soon  found  out  this,  and  the  remains  of  Rousseau,  placed 
in  the  Pantheon  by  the  revolutionists,  were  cast  out  from  it  as 
those  of  an  aristocrat.  The  evil,  however,  went  on  increasing; 
and  the  wrecks  of  morals,  upon  which  he  built  his  Utopia,  ate 
now  exposed  to  the  battering  engine  of  the  Literature  Extrava- 
gante.  As  he  made  use  of  a  novel  as  a  popular  means  by  which 
to  recommend  the  worth  of  social  duties  and  conjugal  fidelity,  so 
the  moralists  and  philosophers  of  the  present  day  have  also  chosen 
the  same  form  to  bring  the  same  objects  into  universal  contemj^, 
as  irrational  and  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  man.  This  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end — >the  fundamental  idea  of  the  so  Justly 
called  Litterature  Extravaganie,  or  Mad  Literature.  In  fact^ 
Rousseau  with  his  sermons  on  social  duties  and  conjugal  virtue, 
which  he  considered  as  the  pillars  of  human  society,  would  be 
now  regarded  as  a  Rococo  of  the  first  order,  the  appellation  given 
to  whatever  does  not  chime  in  with  the  present  fashionable  notions ; 
v^hich  last,  in  their  turn,  have  received  the  apt  name  of  "  decousuj' 
Will  it  be  admitted  for  a  moment  that  any  society  can  possibly 
endure  of  which  the  members  do  not  acknowledge  any  kind  of 
duty  ?  Or  by  what  ingenuity  will  it  be  proved  that  society  can  be 
benefited  by  the  banishment  of  those  high  principles  by  which 
man's  actions  are  subjected  to  the  immutable  laws  of  morality, 
by  which  alone  deep  wounds  may  be  healed  and  reconciliation  be 
efiected  between  those  who  have  injured  each  other  during  the 
course  of  life  ? 

One  beautiful  episode  in  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  is  that  of  the 
intimate  friendly  intercourse  in  the  castle  of  Clarens  between 
the  lover  of  Julia  and  the  old  baron,  her  father.  St.  Preux  has 
not  forgotten  that  it  was  the  baron  who  deprived  him  of  his  be- 
loved Julia,  and  who  gave  her  to  Wolmar.  Nevertheless  his  first 
grief  being  subdued,  he  lives  friendly  with  him,  has  indulgence 
for  his  prejudices,  and  respect  for  his  years.  Let  us  now  sup- 
pose the  same  subject  treated  by  a  modern  French  novelist. 
What  a  vast  field  would  have  been  open  to  him  for  showing  that 
hatred  and  revenge  are  exalted  virtues — ^the  imperative  duties  of 
every  man  who  knows  how  to  respect  himself.  With  what  con- 
tempt would  the  age  of  the  old  man  be  assailed !  What  decla- 
mation should  we  hear  against  aristocracy !  We  should  behold 
the  mad  St.  Preux  with  the  rage  of  a  lion,  of  a  tiger,  of  a  hyena, 
rail  against  the  father  of  Julia,  plunge  a  poniard  in  his  heart, 
and  trample  him  under  his  feet.  Or  he  might  probably  restrain 
himself  for  a  time,  feign  oblivion,  and  then  we  should  hear  of 
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bis  sleepless  nights  spent  in  holding  councils  with  himself  by  what 
means  he  might  most  effectually  wound  the  old  man's  heart. 
Perhaps  he  would  take  a  fancy  to  punish  him  in  his  paternal  af- 
fection by  murdering  before  his  eyes  his  daughter,  and  his  own 
once  beloved  one.  After  al),  this  would  be  nothing  extraordinary, 
for  in  the  Lttterature  Extravagante  we  have  met  with  yet  more 
ingenious  contrivances.  According  to  the  doctrines  of  this 
school  it  would  seem  that  all  the  sacred  duties  of  man  must  be 
reduced  to  the  two  extremes  of  love  and  hatred. 

The  subject  of  modern  novels  is  not,  as  with  Rousseau,  the 
weakness  of  a  young  inexperienced  girl,  for  this  would  not 
excite  any  interest.  Their  writers  look  for  something  more  at 
war  with  morality  and  decency.  Madame  Sophie  Gay's  novel 
"  Un  Manage  de  VEmpire,*'  for  instance,  is  generally  considered 
quite  an  innocent  book,  yet  the  following  are  its  incidents.  A 
rich  young  heiress  is  compelled  by  Napoleon,  in  pursuance  of 
his  "  syst^me  de  fusion/'  to  marry  an  officer  in  the  army,  the  scion 
of  a  nohle  family.  Owing  to  the  French  custom,  which  dispenses 
with  the  necessity  of  young  ladies,  educated  in  convents  or  in  a 
public  institution,  becoming  previously  acquainted  with  their  des- 
tined husbands,  who  are  chosen  by  the  parents  (in  the  present 
case  by  the  emperor),  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  couple  in  ques- 
tion knowing  nothing  of  each  other  before  their  marriage ;  but 
that  which  is  new,  and  entirely  the  invention  of  Madame  Gay, 
is^  that  they  remain  strangers  even  after  it.  Nevertheless  they 
love  each  other,  though  owing  to  some  odd  circumstances,  they 
cannot  come  to  a  mutual  understanding.  They  quarrel  in  con- 
sequence without  any  apparent  cause,  and  the  young  wife  carries 
her  ill  humour  (la  bouderie  et  le  d6pit)  so  far  that  she  allows 
herself  to  have  a  child  by  the  friend  of  her  husband.  Strange 
to  say,  this  remarkable  couple  are  soon  after  reconciled,  and  the 
child  of  the  friend  is  adopted  by  the  injured  husband.  Some 
slight  reminiscences  however  disturb  the  heroine,  but  fortunately 
the  child  dies,  and  thus  nothing  remains  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
authoress)  to  prevent  her  from  being  considered  as  a  pattern 
wife  and  a  most  virtuous  woman.*" 

J&vkt  the  task  of  advocating  the  absolute  emancipation  of 
woman  from  all. moral  and  social  obligations,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  marriage  tie,  has  devolved  upon  Madame  Dude  van  t,  the 
well  known  George  Sand.  The  heroines  of  her  novels,  Indiana, 
~^™»^^'^— — ~»— ^"^^^^^ - »   ^i— i»      p— .»M      II      1 11  ■      I    III 

*  It  .wetdd  scfiD  at  first  that  this  novel  is  bat  another  edition  of  La  NauveHe  H&^ 
laitt.  They  d^er,  however,  widely.  .Heloise  half-mad,  passion  "  begone/'  failed  be- 
fore marriage^  and  repented  for  it  during  the  remainder  of  her  life ;  whilst  the  other 
heroine  bHu  f^m  ill-hamoar,  and  feels  quite  easy  about  it,  being  in  addition  a  married 
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Rose  and  Blanche^  are  yet  but  poor  samples  of  this  theme  in  com- 
parison with  her  Lelia.  The  two  leading  characters  of  this 
novel  are^  Lelia  herself^  a  woman  placed  on  the  lowest  degree  of 
the  social  hierarchy^  and  Trenmor,  a  gambler  by  profession,  who 
having  been  convicted  of  fraud  and  condemned  to  the  gadlies^  is 
again  at  large  after  having  undergone  the  punishment.'  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  without  supreme  disgust  their  disquisitions  upon 
social  questions  of  the  highest  importance.  Two  of  the  most 
degraded  members  of  society,  and  outcasts  from  it,  they  succes- 
sively attack  every  one  of  its  laws,  all  of  which  they  have  them- 
selves violated.  An  openly  avowed  hostility  to  marriage,  borne 
out  by  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  the  adoption  of  male  attire,  a 
cigar  in  her  mouth,  a  whip  in  her  hand,  and  her  conversation  with 
young  men  carried  on  in  the  familiar  terms  of  ta  and  George,  have 
invested  the  talent  of  Madame  Dudevant  with  a  kind  of  apodectical 
authority,  and  given  to  her  works  a  moral  political  cast.  Accord- 
ing to  her  system  some  violent  passion  usually  seizes  apon  mar- 
ried women,  very  frequently  mothers  of  a  family.  When  her 
first  youth  has  passed  away,  and  her  children  are  growing  up,  the 
superannuated  heroine  begins  to  perceive  that  maternal  afFection 
is  not  sufficient  for  her.  She  therefore  sets  about  looking  for 
the  ideal  of  her  soul,  and  has  usually  little  trouble  in  finding  it. 
Then  begins  a  struggle,  but  not  with  a  sense  of  duty,  not  with 
attachment  to  husband  and  children,  not  in  the  least! — but  a 
struggle  with  society,  because  a  Mariette  has  happened  to  marry  a 
respectable  man,  and  not  ^  proletaire  or  an  adventurer,  who 
alone  knows  how  to  love.  From  Madame  Dudevant's  writings 
it  would  appear  that  if  the  institution  of  marriage  be  permitted 
to  exist  at  all,  society  should  contrive  a  kind  of  noviciate  from 
which  it  would  be  permitted  to  withdraw,— several  probatory 
degrees  of  marriage.  Other  authors,  as  Bibliophile  in  his  novel, 
Vertu  et  Temperament,  try  to  prove  that  a  chaste  woman  is  na- 
turally bad,  but  that  a  dissolute  one  must  necessarily  possess  a 
tender  heart  and  the  most  exalted  gentiments.  Bibliophile  how- 
ever has  accidentally  committed  a  strange  inconsistency.  The 
lover  of  one  of  these  tender-hearted  personages  cannot  bear  her 
noble  actions  and  blows  out  his  brains  in  consequence ;  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  author  represents  the 
young  man  as  not  a  genuine  jet£;?e  France,  but  as  a  man  behind 
his  age  (slationaire),  in  short  a  rococo. 

The  playwright  Scribe  labours  to  prove  that  in  order  to  enjoy 
peace  and  happiness  at  home,  a  man  must  have  an  unfaithful  wife, 
otherwise  quarrels  and  ill  humour  will  embitter  every  hour.  But 
the  most  frightfully  important  part  of  all  this  is,  that  these  cynic 
jests  and  obscene  pictures  are  so  many  conclusions  derived,  from 
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the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  man  and  woman.  Not  only  have 
clubs  been  establiahed,  having  this  as  their  watch-word,  and  not 
only  do  popular  novelists  boast  of  advocating  this  reform  as  an  act 
of  justice,  but  they  even  find  amongst  the  misguided  public  many 
to  applaud  them.  The  controversy  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
reason^  and  who  would  be  willing  to  contradict  what  is  brought 
forward  as  reasonable.  Whilst  this  war  for  the  pretended  reha- 
bilitation of  woman  is  carried  on,  the  novel  writers  have  found 
out  that  in  a  certain  state  of  civilization  many  shameful  actions 
do  not  bring  dishonour  upon  men,  and  have  hence  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  women.  But 
logic  and  reason  are  by  no  means  one  and  the  same  thing,  and 
nothing  can  better  prove  this  than  the  consequences  drawn  from 
the  principle  of  the  equality  of  man  and  woman,  which  conse- 
quences are,  for  the  most  part,  only  so  many  satires  upon  reason. 
This  doctrine  of  theirs  by  equalizing  only  degrades  both.  With 
regard  to  shame,  for  instance ;  there  are  some  emotions,  as  timidity, 
which  are  disgraceful  in  man  but  not  so  in  women,  and  vice  versd. 
It  may  be  more  justly  affirmed  that,  as  in  many  other  things, 
there  should  exist  an  equilibrium,  but  not  an  equality,  between 
the  sexes.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  woman  to  enjoy  the  rights 
of  man,  is  as  rational  as  it  would  be  for  man  to  wish  to  acquire 
all  feminine  charms.  Providence  has  bestowed  its  gifts  impar- 
tially on  both  sexes,  but  has  granted  to  each  different  qualities. 
Besides,  Christianity  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  secured  to 
woman  as  much  social  equality  as  is  compatible  with  her  destiny  ; 
to  go  beyond  this  is  an  unreasonable  attempt,  and  pregnant  with 
evil.  The  self-styled  emancipators  of  woman,  the  asserters  of 
her  rights,  whether  male  or  female,  will  accomplish  nothing  be- 
yond reducing  that  beautiful  creation  of  maiden,  wife,  and 
mother,  to  a  mere  impure  being.  The  French  novels  of  the 
present  day  are  but  narrations  of  the  metamorphosis  of  woman 
into  that  vile  type ;  representing,  as  it  were,  a  second  fall  of  Eve 
from  tasting  a  new  fruit  of  knowledge.  Warning  and  animad- 
versions on  these  French  doctrines  are  the  more  called  for  at 
present,  inasmuch  as  the  contagion  has  already  begun  to  spread 
amongst  ourselves.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Owen's  mad  theories,  fe- 
male authors  have  also  raised  their  voices ;  some  demanding  for 
women  equal  political  rights  with  men ;  others  trying  to  prove, 
not  the  equality  of  w*oman  to  man,  but  her  superiority  to  him, 
and  setting  forth  how  she  has  been  invariably  oppressed  by  him. 
Some  too  come  forward  to  teach  woman  her  mission,  of  which,  it 
is  to  be  concluded,  she  has  known  nothing  up  to  the  present  day. 
Learned   authors,  beware  of  what  you  are  pbout ;  you  are  per- 
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haps  unconscious  that  your  voices  may  be  as  tempting  unto  evi. 
as  that  of  the  first  seducer  of  our  parents.     Eritis  sicut  Deus, 

The  fatal  influence  of  such  a  low  standard  of  morality  may  be 
best  exemplified  by  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo«  liis  "  Crom- 
well" and  '*  Hernani,"  dramas  of  considerable  merit,  deserve  to 
be  excepted  from  the  Litterature  Extravagante,  but  not  so  his 
drama  of  Marion  Delorme,  and  all  his  subsequent  compositions. 
Victor  Hugo^  a  poet,  is  at  the  same  time  a  theorist^  and  he  has 
made  up  a  particular  system  for  himself,  which,  not  relying  on 
the  sagacity  of  his  readers  to  discover,  he  has  developed  in  the 
prefaces  to  his  dramatic  works.  He  says  plainly  that  the  surest 
way  of  producing  dramatic  efi'ect  consists  in  mixing  up  with 
physical  or  moral  deformity,  no  matter  how  great,  abominable 
and  vile,  some  pure  and  subhme  sentiment,  and  the  result  of  this 
contrast  will  be  the  making  such  physical  or  moral  deformity  ap- 
pear interesting,  touching,  nay  almost  lovely.  In  accordance 
with  this  theory  Marion  Delorme,  a  degraded  woman,  appears 
on  the  stage  purified  by  a  bit  of  love  ;  "  the  author,"  fhese  are 
his  own  words,  *'  will  not  bring  Marion  Delorme  upon  the  stage 
without  purifying  the  courtesan  with  a  little  love."* 

The  horrid  dwarf  Triboulet,  a  court  jester  and  the  minister  to 
the  king's  profligacy,  is  the  model  of  a  good  father.  The  abomi- 
nable Lucretia  Borgia  is  the  affectionate  mother  of  a  son  born  of 
incest.  His  three  dramas,  Marion  Delorme,  Le  Roi  s'amuse,  and 
Lucrece  Borgia,  were  composed  expressly  to  develope  this  theory, 
of  which  to  speak  in  the  most  moderate  terms,  it  can  only  be 
said  that  it  is  the  theory  of  a  quack  rather  than  of  a  poet.  He 
degrades  all  the  sentiments  which  ought  to  remain  for  ever  sacred, 
and  violates  all  sympathies  both  of  nature  and  reason.  He  strives 
to  beautify  what  is  deformed,  and  seeks  out  with  the  utmost  in- 
dustry the  least  appropriate  and  the  least  expected  means  of  de- 
ceiving the  public  into  making  common  cause  with  crime,  and 
this  is,  in  fact,  the  cardinal  sin  of  the  extravagant  school. 

Whilst  Victor  Hugo  was  endeavouring  to  discover  some  new 
secret  of  art,  which  only  ended  in  bringing  forth  a  monster,  a 
powerful  rival  to  him  arose  in  the  person  of  A.  Dumas.  Tlie 
latter  also,  like  V.  Hugo,  began  his  career  better  than  he  has  con- 
tinued it,  as  if  the  French  atmosphere  at  present  were  poisonous 
to  talent,  rendering  dizzy  every  brain.  His  first  drama,  Henri  HI', 
is  full  of  truth  and  beauty,  for  which  it  is  vain  to  look  in  his 
subsequent  compositions.     "  La  Tour  ide  Nesle''  is  full  of  exag- 

*  "  L'auteur  ne  mettra  pas  Marion  Delorme  sur  la  acene  sans  purifier  la  courtisanne 
avec  an  pen  d'amour.'' 
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gerated  borrors ;  and  in  his  pieces,  Antony,  Angela^  Thereza,  and 
Richard  D*Arlington,  rape,  incest,  and  murder^  are  the  every-day 
occupations  of  the  crowds  that  frequent  the  boulevards  of  Paris 
and  the  saloons.  Had  these  two  men,  with  their  superior  talents, 
followed  a  right  course,  they  might  have  ruled  the  spirit  of  their 
age.  But  they  chose  rather  to  become  its  slaves.  Their  servility 
is  conspicuous  in  all  their  works.  When,  for  instance,  V.  Hugo 
declares  to  aii  applatiding  audience,  ^  that  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbory"  has  the  honour  to  marry  a  workman,  not  because  he 
is  an  honest  man,  or  a  skilful  mechanic,  but  merely  because  he  is 
a  workman,  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  courtier  ever  more  un-^ 
blushingly  flattered  his  master.  Their  sole  aim  seems  to  be  to 
invent  continually  new  modes  of  flattering  the  public ;  it  is  with 
the  tiew  of  pleasing  the  public  that  they  blacken  all  the  former 
history  of  their  nation,  at  the  same  time  that  they  represent  this 
saiHe  public  and  the  whole  present  generation  as  inflamed  with 
some  mad  fury  and  shameless  cynicism,  and  tormented  as  with  so 
many  ulcers  in  its  social  organization — by  perjury  in  marriage, 
adultery,  incest,  desertion  of  children,  8cc.  Can  there  be,  in 
fact,  any  hatural  sympathy  between  society  in  a  certain  state  and 
defofitiity  and  crime  ?  For  the  honour  of  man  we  would  rather 
think  that  this  is  but  the  aberration  df  these  two  misguided  minds. 
Whilst  V.  Hugo  and  Dumas  drag  upon  the  stage  all  the  tur- 

Eitude  they  can  rake  up  from  the  ancient  history  of  France,  Paul 
lacroix,  under  the  pseudo  name  of  Bibliophile  Jacob,  does  the 
same  in  his  historical  novels,  as  La  Danse  Macabre,  La  Lot  des 
Ribaud,  &c.  Like  his  predecessors  forty  years  ago.  Bibliophile 
during  this  reign  of  literary  terrorism  may  be  said  to  guillotine  all 
the  history  of  ancient  France.  He  tears  from  the  grave  the  mis- 
fortunes, the  prejudices,  the  ignorance,  every  loathsome  detail  of 
the  life  of  a  wretched  people ;  all  the  deformities  of  kings  and 
princes,  and  triumphantly  sets  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
as  by  way  of  apology  for  the  past  having  been  repudiated  and 
covered  with  ignominy.  It  would  seem  that  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  political  radicalism,  which  the  French  authors  have 
seized  upon.  Bibliophile  had  appropriated  that  of  calumniating 
to  the  people  the  ancient  institutions  of  his  country,  affecting  to 
paint  them  with  all  the  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  an  antiqua- 
rian ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  no  pictures  can  be  more  at  variance 
with  historical  truth  than  are  his. 

Amongst  the  French  novelists  there  is  one  class  who  especially 
affect  nautical  subjects.  The  boundless  ocean  and  not  the  ever- 
trodden  land  is  with  them  the  theatre  of  new  and  unheard-of 
horrors  and  of  tragic  incidents.  Eugene  Sue  holds  the  trident  of 
Littiratnre  Extravagante^  and  one  example  will  suflice  to  show  the 
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measure  of  his  talent.  In  his  novel,  entitled  **  La  Salatnandre/' 
he  has  conceived  a  strange  character  in  the  person  of  M.  de 
Schaffie.  This  hero  is  a  kind  of  Satan  whose  mission  seems  to 
be  that  of  tormenting  all  that  come  within  his  reach,  and  for  this 
purpose  is  happily  gifted  with  an  iron  will  for  whatever  is  evil. 
Neither  pain  nor  misfortunes  can  make  any  impression  upon  him ; 
neither  innocence  nor  virtue  have  power  to  influence  him*  When 
La  Salamandre  has  been  wrecked,  and  the  unhappy  victims  of 
hunger  devour  each  other,  M.  de  Schaffie,  acting  upon  a  syste* 
matic  desire  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  human  race, 'looks 
coolly  on  amid  the  terrors  of  a  stormy  sea,  whilst  a  son  feeds  on 
the  limbs  of  his  father,  a  sailor  murders  his  comrade  in  order  to 
eat  his  flesh,  until  at  length  they  sink  in  the  boiling  abyss ;  al- 
though at  the  very  time  he  is  possessed  of  the  means  whereby  to 
satisfy  their  cravings  for  food.  Thus  has  M#  E»  Sue  outdone  both 
the  shipwreck  of  Byron  and  Dante's  celebrated  death  of  Ugolmo. 
The  Liiterature  Ertravag^nte  can  also  boast  of  its  Quintilianin  the 
person  of  M.  Jules  Janin,  the  judge,  from  whose  sentence  there  is 
no  appeal,  of  many  thousand  dramas, yb/tes  and  novels.  As  a 
consistent  system  of  any  kind  is  not  a  fordre  du  jour  in  French 
literature,  Jules  Janin,  himself  the  author  of  some  curious  tales,  as, 
for  instance,  "A  Donkey  killed  and  a  Woman  guillotined,'' •' Sold- 
Retail,*'  Scc.^  occasionally  appears  as  the  censurer  of  the  extra- 
vagant school,  though  he  powerfully  contributes  to  support  it  by 
his  criticisms  of  its  products.  Thus  not  long  since,  he  passed  an 
enthusiastic  eulogium  on  a  tale  by  a  young  author,  which  de- 
scribes the  enntii  and  regrets  of  a  man  imprisoned  by  Napoleon, 
and  who  discovers  through  the  grating  of  his  dungeon  a  flower 
growing  in  the  midst  of  a  paved  court-yard.  Having  no  object 
wherewith  to  occupy  his  heart,  he  is  smitten  with  a  violent  pas- 
sion for  the  flower ;  curses  the  winter  whicli  withers  it ;  calls  on 
the  spring  to  revive  it ;  in  short,  faute  de  mieux,  he  becomes  its 
empassioned  and  devoted  lover.  In  giving  an  account  of  this 
phenomenon  of  sentimentality,  M*  Jules  Janin  congratulates  him- 
self that  the  madness  of  literary  terrorism  is  passing  away,  and 
that  young  authors  are  returning  to  true  sendment  and  to  the 
pourtraying  of  what  is  real.  This  avowal  deserves  attention,  for  it 
proves  better  than  any  thing  else,  how  far  the  judgment  of  the  critic 
must  have  been  distorted  by  the  horrors  of  the  Liiterature  Extra- 
_vagante  for  him  to  consider  such  sickening  sentimentality  as  a 
true  and  moral  sentiment. 

Simultaneously  with  this  commendation  of  genuine  sentiment 
M.  Jules  Janin  gave  to  the  world  his  celebrated  novel  ''Un  Cceur 
pour  deux  Amours."  We  shall  cite  some  of  its  contents  because 
It  is  desirable  that  our  readers  should  know  to  what  a  pitch  of  ex- 
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cellence  in  conipositioa  the  first  critic  of  France  has-been  able  to 
elevate  himself;  he  who  asserts  that  he  has  thoroughly  leanied  all 
the  mysteries  of  his  art.  .  The  story  is  as  follows:  During  the 
time  tl^t  the  Siamese  twins  were  exhibited  in  Paris^  the  author 
went  frequently  to  see  that  extraordinary  phenomenon,  the  caprice 
or  fortuitous  mistake  of  nature.     Amongst  the  numerous  visitors 
was  a  young  man  of  sad  and  pensive  demeanour,  and  of  handsome 
face  and  figure,  whom  the  terrible  condition  of  the  two  brothers 
thus  grown  together  seemed  to  fill  with  painful  sensations ;  and 
who  whilst  predicting  to  them  an  early  death,  sought  to  console 
them  with  the  sweet  hope  of  being  united  to  two  sisters  in  the 
same  predicament  who  bad  gone  before  to  heaven.     The  melan- 
choly of  the  young  man^  and  the  bitter  recollections  by  which  he 
seemed  to  be  oppressed,  made  a  strong  impression  on  our  author ; 
be  contrived  to  become  Acquainted  with  him,  and  the  narration  of 
the  latter  constituted  the  whole  of  Jules  Janin's  strange  tale. 

Don  Martinez  Juan  Rodrigl|^z  Scribbler,  a  Spanish  grandee  of 
the  first  claas  (this  was  the  name  of  the  young  man),  inquired  of 
our  author  the  cause  of  his  impertinent  curiosity  and  desire  to 
hear  a  tale  full  of  strong  and  horrible  facts.  "  Ah  if  you  knew," 
replies  the  author^  *'  what  horrible  events  we  constantly  hear  of, 
what  strange  improbabilities  are  told  to  us  for  truth,  what  de- 
scriptions are  sent  to  us  of  women  branded  on  the  forehead,  or 
immured  alive  by  their  jealous  husbands,  in  short  what  monstrous 
imaginings  we  now  see  and  read ;  you  would  perhaps  not  refuse 
to  gratify  me  with  an  authentic  tale,  however  extraordinary  or 
dreadful."  Then  after  mentioning  some  of  the  leading  characters 
and  incidents  in  the  novels  of  Balzac,  M,  Jules  Janin  pronounces 
an  anathema  against  them,  as  improbable  and  untrue  :  let  us  now 
see  bow  he  has  avoided  in  his  tale  the  faults  which  he  proscribes. 
The  Spaniard  proceeds  to  relate,  that  in  a  certain  provincial 
town  in  France,  be  happened  to  be  present  at  the  sale  of  some 
fine  and  rare  wild  beasts,  such  as  hyenas,  lions,  tigers,  &c.  When 
the  sale  of  the  beasts  was  concluded,  the  seller  brought  forward 
two  young  girls  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  poor  and 
sickly,  and  in  rags  that  scarcely  covered  them.  These  two  un- 
happy beings  were  bargained  for  as  if  they  had  been  tigers  or 
hyenas,  when  the  irritated  Spaniard  run  up  the  price  and  bought 
them.  He  then  first  became  aware  that  these  two  creatures  were 
united  and  made  up  only  one  person.  Having  restored  them  to 
health,  he  had  them  baptized,  giving  them  the  names  of  Anna 
and  Louisa,  the  same  which  had  been  borne  by  his  mother.  He 
acted  as  a  father  to  them,  and  the  poor  children  repaid  him  with 
aifection  and  true  piety.  Owing  to  some  mysterious  cause  these 
two  beings  always  felt  alike ;  both  suffered  grief  or  partook  of 
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joy  together.  In  course  of  time  they  accidentally  came  in  contact 
with  their  former  owner,  and  this  circumstance  recalling  to  their 
minds  their  past  ipisery,  powerfully  aflfected  them.  In  order  to 
remove  them  from  the  vicinity  of  a  man  whose  presence  awakened 
in  them  such  painful  recollections,  and  to  change  the  scene  alto- 
gether, the  Spaniard  carried  them  to  Italy. 

There  Anna  and  Louisa  devoted  themselves  with  renewed 
eagerness  to  study,  and  their  progress  was  astonishing.  Afthough 
so  closely  united  in  body,  their  faces  were  dissimilar;  the  expres- 
sion of  their  countenances  were  at  variance ;  the  outline  of  their 
features  wholly  different.  Anna  was  fair,  Louisa  had  raven  hair. 
Their  moral  dispositions  were  no  less  diverse :  Anna  liked  calm- 
ness and  sentiment,  and  took  delight  in  verses  of  a  sweet  and 
tender  character ;  whilst  Louisa  admired  the  stormy  days  of  re- 
volution, the  striking  features  of  the  new  school  of  literature, 
and  was  charmed  by  enterprises  marked  by  enthusiasm  and  au- 
dacity. When  they  read  Don  Quixote,  Anna  laughed  whilst 
Louisa  pitied  the  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance.  In  their  re- 
ligious opinions,  Anna  believed  with  the  resignation  of  a  Christian, 
Louisa  was  sceptical.  Their  studies  went  on  rapidly :  in  a  short 
time  they  rendered  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his- 
tory, literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  philosophy  in  all  its  branches. 
In  short,  whatever  they  applied  themselves  to,  their  minds  seemed 
at  once  to  absorb :  they  knew  it  from  beginning  to  end ;  they  ex- 
hausted it  to  its  very  source.  What  philosophical  discourses  does 
not  our  author  put  into  the  mouth  of  these  unhappy  creatures ! 
What  pseudo-profound  inquiries  a  la  Jules  Janin,  full  of  sarcastic 
smiles  of  light  scorn,  of  ingenious  comparisons,  are  they  not  made 
to  exhibit ! 

During  this  narration,  the  author  indulges  himself  in  his  known 
garrulity ;  he  describes  the  Divina  Comedia  of  Dante,  discourses 
of  Italy,  is  enchanted  with  the  odes  of  Horace,  and  puts  them  in 
the  lips  of  the  helpless  Anna  and  Louisa. 

The  two  poor  sisters  having  read  and  learned  everything,  begin 
to  feel  an  intolerable  satiety  and  ennui.  The  Spaniard  wished  to 
check  them  in  their  career  of  acquirement,  which  whilst  it  seemed 
to  have  no  distinct  object,  was  destroying  their  peculiar  organi- 
zation. But  Louisa,  la  femme  forte^  wondering  how  that  which 
they  knew,  could  be  called  learning,  replied  to  him ;  *'  These 
miserable  rags  of  opinion,  which  we  gather  as  children  pick  up 
the  pieces  of  a  broken  toy,  do  you  call  these  learning?" 

One  day  seeing  Louisa  amusing  herself  with  a  flower  and 
Anna  wrapt  in  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens,  he  asked  the 
former  what  she  was  doing  with  that  flower?  **  I  contemplate 
the  constitution  of  the  heavens,"  said  Louisa ;  *^'  And  I,"  i-'eplied 
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tbe  other^  on  Being  similarly  questioned  as  to  her  occupation — 
''  am  amusing  myself  with  botany."  The  Spaniard  was  lost  in 
wonder  and  admiration  at  this  double  creative  power  of  mind^  at 
their  faculty  of  seeing  all  at  once^  and  at  their  common  simul- 
taneous analysis^  of  subjects  so  sublime  as  astronomy  and  so 
complicated  as  the  science  of  plants. 

The  Spaniard  was  relieved  from  his  perplexing  situation  by 
tbe  suggestion  of  a  Russian  prince  residing  in  Italy^  who  advised 
him  to  distraire  the  sisters  by  introducing  them  into  the  bustle  of 
tbe  world,  by  taking  them  to  balls^  by  awakening  in  them  the 
seductive  idea  of  pleasing  others^  by  interesting  them  with  the 
novelty  of  society,  and  finally  by  the  all-powerful  charm  of  love. 
In  furtherance  of  this  ingenious  plan  the  prince  gave  a  magnifi- 
cent ball,  where  the  infinite  variety  of  costumes,  faces  and  features 
of  foreigners  from  all  parts  visiting  Italy,  the  pomp  displayed  by 
tbe  wealthy    prince,  the   attractive   appearance    of    the   young 
people  of  bath  sexes  assembled  there,  rendered  this  f^te  one  of 
tbe  most  splendid  which  the  fashionable  and  uniform  sky  of  Italy 
ever  covered^  as  with  a  panoply  of  gold  and  pearls.     Anna  and 
Louisa  drew  the  eyes  of  all  present  upon  them — no  wonder — and 
tbe  affair  ended  by  the  prince  falling  m  love  with  the  former,  and 
tbe  Spaniard,  with  the  latter.     Now  came  the  puzzle.     How  was 
tbe  limit  to   be  marked,  where  the  sentiment  of  the  one  was  to 
tenuinate  and  that  of  the  other  to  begin?     How  was  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  one  to  be  separated  from  that  of  the  other?    For 
no  sooner  does  one  of  the  lovers  declare  his  passion  to  one  sister, 
tban  the  other  is  attained  by  the  same  shaft.     Thence  arises  jea- 
lousy, an  intolerable,  terrible  jealousy.     The  lovers  unable  to 
endure  so    extraordinary  a  situation,  quarrel  and  fight  a  duel. 
Tbe  Spaniard  is  wounded  and  falls,  upon  which  the  prince  takes 
fligbt.     The  Spaniard  being  thus  left  without  a  rival,  after  a  lin- 
gering recovery  devotes  all  his  love  to  Louisa,  and  the  unhappy 
Anna  isolates  herself  from  her  sister,  though  by  what  means  the 
author  has  not  thought  proper  to  inform  us.     Her  individuality 
fortunately  ceases  to  communicate  with  that  of  her  sister,  just  at 
tbe  very  moment  the  Spaniard  would  have  it  so,  but  she  is  con- 
sumed by  a  lonely  love,  is  desolate,  forsaken,  and  her  strength 
gradually  fails.    At  length  when  her  illness  has  reached  its  height, 
it  communicates  itself  to  her  sister,  and  they  both  expire  in  the 
arms  of  the  Spaniard.     It  is  true,  that  the  celebrated  Dupuy- 
tren — God  knows  how  he  got  there — had  proposed  the  separation 
of  Louisa  from  her  sister,  but  the  Spaniard  chose  rather  to  see 
tbem  die  together,  than  to  take  advantage  of  the  life  of  one  of 
tbem. 
It  would  6'e  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  dinisy  composition 
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than  this  production  of  the  Quintilian  of  the  Littirature  Extra- 
vaganle.    What  are  those  pseudo-discussions  of  Anna  and  HiOuisa 
about  botany  and  astronomy,  Dante  and  Horace,  but  the    most 
manifest  counterfeits  ?     And  in  keeping  with  the  philosophy  is 
the  whole  story — the  love  of  two  men  for  the  two  halves   of  an 
unfortunate  monster ;  the  jealousy  of  the  lovers,  and  the  crowning 
conclusion  by  the  Spaniard  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  the   sepa- 
ration.    It  would  appear  as  if  Jules  Janiu  had  written    this   in 
mockery  of  the  good  sense  and  moral  feeling  of  his  readers ;    or 
it  may  perhaps  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  the  living    French 
authors  have  so  undermined  all  good  sense,  that  they  themselves, 
in  perfect  good  faith,  offer,  as  something  profound  and  wise^  an 
absurd  fiction  without  a  single  sound  thought  or   truth    in    it, 
whilst  the  deluded  public  entirely  partakes  their  opinion. 

If  more  were  needed  to  justify  our  censure  of  the  LiUeraiure 
JExtravagafite,  we  could  multiply  similar  extracts  almost  without 
end,  not   excepting  from  our  quotations  even  Balsac  himself. 
Indeed,  *'  La  Fille  aux  Fcio'd'Or"  of  this  author,  one  of  the  tales 
in  his  celebrated  "  Histoire  des  Treize"  is  one  of  the  most  obscene 
and   immoral    productions   that   ever  came   before   the   public. 
Balsac  in  general  is  the  novelist  of  the  boudoir,  and  he    most 
usually  describes  the  intrigues  of  the  fashionable  world,  particu- 
larly that  of  Paris.     In  this  respect  he  stands  quite  apart,  and 
enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  popularity  than  any  of  his  brethren. 
Whilst  they  make  excursions  either  into  history,  or  extravagant 
poetry,  in  political,  moral  or  religious  speculations,  Balsac  keeps 
the  ground  accessible  to  all,  namely,  that  of  domestic  gossip  (/a 
chronique  scajidaleuse),  and   successfully  cultivates   this   kind  of 
novel,   the   most   popular  in  France.     In  accordance  with  the 
recent  political  changes  of  his  country,  he  introduces  now  and 
then  into  his  novels,  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  seasons  his  tales 
with  liberal  and  philosophical  discourses,  and  spares  neither  blood 
nor  license,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  always  paints  the  refined 
society  of  saloons,  adventures  of  the  ball  and  promenade,  and 
keeps  his  readers  constantly  in  the  midst  of  that  company  to 
which  they  are  pleased  to  look  up  as  to  a  model  of  bon  ton,  and 
of  the  highest  civilization.     It  is  therefore  considered  as  essential 
to  good  breeding  and  a  mark  of  fashion,  to  be  either  in  ecstasy 
about  the  firmness,  or  in  sadness  over  the  fall  of  some  heroine  of 
the  Contes  bruns,  or  the  Conies  drolatiques,  and  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  Madame  de  Bausednt,  the   Baroness  Musingen, 
Lady  Brandon,  the  Princess  de  Langlais,  Messrs.  de  Monniveaux, 
Ban,  Guerroles,  Rastignac,  Henri  de  Marsay,  and  others  of  the 
notorious  company  of  the  "  Histoire  des  TVeize**    It  would  take 
too  much  time  to  review  all  the  works  of  Balsac,  for  their  number 
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b  great ;  but  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  their  tendency,  as  all  have 
1^  been  written  under  the  influence  of  one  ruling  idea.  They  pre- 
t'  sent  io  fact  the  very  essence  of  that  corrupt  society,  which  seeks 
i[  ooly  for  sensual  pleasures — a  society  from  which  all  generous 
i:  seDtiments  have  been  driven  out,  and  over  which  egotism  hovers 
like  the  angel  of  death,  pouring,  from  its  baleful  cornucopia, 
scopticisni,  infidelity,  and  moral  degradation. 

From  many  French  authors  we  have  selected  only  such  as 
dtflFer  very  much  from  each  other,  in  order  the  more  easily  to 
present  a  view  at  once  of  the  monstrosities  respectively  invented 
by  them,  and  concentrated  in  the  wild  and  intricate  region  of  the 
JUttirature'Evtravaganie.  These  leading  authors  may  be  con» 
sidered  as  do  many  sofderers^  each  of  whom  sends  forth  a  par- 
ticular cloud  over  the  intellectual  horizon  of  his  country,  and 
spreads  there  a  different  kind  of  contagion.  No  wonder  there- 
fore that  "a  union  of  so  many  clouds  spreads  over  France  a 
''  palpable  obscure,^*  and  that  the  combination  of  so  many  poisons 
prodaces  so  much  phrensy.  On  all  sides  dark  spectres  are 
rising ;  satiety  of  life,  hostility  towards  society,  and  a  desire  to 
destroy  all  sacred  ties. 

There  have  been  already  many  youthful  victims,  who  having 
learned  from  the  novels  of  Sue,  Hugo  and  others,  how  heavy  a 
burthen  is  life  in  the  midst  of  a  heartless  society,  and  how  easy 
and  sublime  it  is  to  throw  off  the  load  when  it  becomes  intoler- 
ablcj  have  destroyed  themselves  with  a  strange  and  melancholy 
cruelty,  varying  and  as  it  were,  poetizing  their  modes  of  self-de- 
struction.    Some  have  suffocated  themselves  with  the  fumes  of 
charcoal ;    others  have  poisoned  themselves  with  prussic  acid ; 
whilst  some  have  thrown  themselves  from  the  steeple  of  N6tre 
Dame  de  Paris,  as  if  to  point  to  the  source  whence  they  drew 
their  desperate  resolution.     Others  have  recorded  in  writing  their 
sufferings  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  the  operation  of  the  char- 
coal on  their  frames ;  and  whilst  initiating  the  public  in  their  last 
struggle  of  life,  seemed  to  wish  to  acquaint  it  with  the  horrible 
results  of  their  terrific  aberration.     These  experiments  on  the 
most  tender  members  of  the  social  body,  give  cause  for  serious 
reflection ;    the  operation  of  the  poison  has  as  yet  manifested 
itself  on  the  epidermis  alone,  but  it  is  sinking  every  day  deeper 
aod  deeper  into  the  system. 
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Art.  VII. —  1.  Histoire  des  Rois  et  des  Dues  de  Bretagne.    Par 
Mods.  De  Roujoux.     Paris.  1828— 9-  4  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Memoires  de  CAcadhnie  Celtique.    Paris.  1807 — 10.  6  torn. 

3.  Melanges  sur  ks  Langues,  Dialectes,  et  Patois.     Par  Bottin. 
8vo.     Paris.   1831. 

There  is  vvithin  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  south- western  coast  of 
England  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  the  history  of  which 
is  most  closely  interwoven  with  much  that  is  deeply  intereating 
in  our  own.  It  abounds  with  scenery  of  the  most  beautiful,  as 
well  as  of  the  grandest  kind."*^  Its  southern  division  contains  a 
people  primitive,  and  therefore  most  curious  in  their  customs ; 
who  do  not  speak  the  language  of  France  in  general,  but  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  Its  antiquities,  Celtic  and 
Druidical,  both  in  extent  and  number,  are  such  as  no  other 
country  can  boast.  Its  churches  contain  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture, equal  in  beauty  to  those  of  its  sister  province,  Normandy. 
The  remains  of  its  feudal  fastnesses  are  of  such  grandeur  and 
magnificence  as  to  astonish  all  who  behold  them.  The  wars,  to 
preserve  its  freedom,  gave  rise  to  deeds  of  heroism,  rarely  if  ever 
surpassed.  Its  history  presents  to  our  notice  facts  as  full  of 
interest  as  ever  fiction  feigned ;  and  it  numbers  among  its  war- 
riors some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  records  of  France.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  these  strong  claims  to  our  notice,  if  we 
speak  of  the  subject,  even  to  a  tolerably  well-informed  English- 
man, he  knows  but  little  either  of  the  past  or  present  condition 
of  Britanny  or  the  Bretons.f  What  is  the  reason  of  this  neglect 
we  know  not^  but  such  is  the  fact.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
prove  to  our  readers  that  this  eulogy  upon  Britanny  is  not  unde- 
served, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  not  regret  that  the  sub- 
ject should  again  be  placed  before  them.  In  our  second  number 
we  very  briefly  noticed  the  History  of  Britanny  by  Mons.  Daru; 
we  shall  in  this  article  enter  a  little  more  at  large  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  shall  touch  upon  some  other  points  which  could  not 
with  propriety  have  been  introduced  there. 

The  Breton  historians  are  extremely  anxious  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, and  to  prove  satisfactorily  to  their  readers,  that  their  pro- 
vince was  for  a  very  long  time  perfectly  independent  of  the  crown 
of  France ;  and  that  even  for  some  centuries  before  its  incorpo- 

*  The  neighbourhood  of  Clisson  may  be  selected  as  a  specimen  of  the  former, 
while  Concarneau  and  Douaruenez  are  unrivalled  for  wildness  and  sublimity. 

t  Mr.  Trollope  has  lately  published  his  Travels  in  Britanny,  but  as  that  gentleman 
visited  the  province  neither  as  antiquary  nor  historian,  his  book  possesses  but  few 
charms.  He  missed  indeed  the  places  which  were  most  worth  seeing,  and  if  he  chanced 
to  be  where  the  historical  associations  were  of  great  interest,  he  was  either  ignorant  of 
them,  or  deemed  them  not  worth  Dotice. 
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ratioD  with  that  kingdom  by  tbe  marriage  of  Anne  of  Britanny 
with  Charles  VIII.,  tbe  homage  which  its  dukes  paid  to  the 
reigning  king  of  France  M^as  more  of  a  nominal  than  of  a  real 
character.  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  the  history  of  Britanny 
before  the  po^er  of  France  became  concentrated  and  settled.  At 
that  time  powerful  dukes,  like  those  of  Burgundy  and  Britanny, 
might  laugh  at  the  pretence  of  any  real  submission  to  their 
suzerain,  though  for  political  purposes  they  deemed  it  necessary 
to  go  through  the  form  of  doing  homage  for  their  territories. 
Like  a  feudal  baron  in  the  early  parts  of  our  own  history,  who 
did  service  indeed  to  the  king,  while  he  was  fully  conscious  that 
whenever  he  pleased  he  could  set  his  sovereign's  power  at  de- 
fiance. So  in  the  history  of  Britanny,  we  find  that  not  only  the 
nobles,  but  the  clergy  set  at  nought  the  authority  of  the  duke, 
who  was  frequently  obliged  to  make  concessions ;  while  he,  in 
his  turn,  acted  without  any  regard  either  to  the  wishes  or  the 
commands  of  the  king. 

The  first  account  which  we  have  of  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Bretons  to  put  themselves  under  the  power  of  the  French, 
was  in  the  reign  of  Clovis  ;  when  the  inhabitants  of  Nantes  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  the  western  part  of  the  province,  anxious 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  constant  incursions  from  the 
north,  proposed  an  alliance.  This  was  eagerly  entered  into  by 
the  French,  who  indeed,  according  to  Lobineau,  in  his  Histoire 
de  Bretagne,  made  the  first  advances  towards  a  union.  The 
feeble  remains  of  the  Roman  garrisons  also  surrendered  them- 
selves, stipulating  only  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  keep  their 
own  arms,  their  standards,  their  .peculiar  discipline,  and  that  in 
battle  they  were  to  adhere  to  their  own  mode  of  fighting.  This 
onion  was  of  a  very  uncertain  and  partial  character ;  for  in  the 
reign  of  Childebert,  who  endeavoured  to  exercise  some  authority 
over  the  chiefs  of  Britanny,  we  find  that  they  denied  his  power 
and  refused  him  any  allegiance.  The  state  of  the  province  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  fol- 
lowing portion  of  its  history  :  Britanny  had  been  divided  between 
the  five  sons  of  Hoel,  or  rather  we  should  say,  between  three  sons, 
as  two  of  them  had  entered  upon  a  religious  life.  Canao,  the 
eldest,  had  Rennes  and  the  country  northward  to  the  sea. 
Waroch  had  the  Comt6  de  Vennes;  and  West  Britanny  was  di- 
vided between  Macliau  and  Budic.  Canao"^  had  already  killed 
three  of  his  brothers,  and  had  seized  on  Macliau,  an  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  man,  and  had  confined  him  in  prison,  fully  de- 

*  This  Canao,  from  having  destroyed  several  wives,  is  supposed  to  be  the  original 
Blue  Beard.  Part  of  a  tower^  the  only  remain  of  his  thateau,  near  Nantes,  is  still 
caikd  Blse  Beard's  CaiUe ;  at  least  it  ivas  when  we  were  there  in  1892. 
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termined  to  put  him  to  death  also.     He  was  dissuaded  from  iiis 
purpose^  though  with  very  great  difficulty,  by  the  eloquent  en- 
treaties of  Felix,  bishop  of  Nantes.     At  the  desire  of  his  bro- 
ther, Macliau  swore  fidelity  to  him,  and  declared  that  he  would 
be  content  with  such  a  proportion  of  his  father's  property   as 
Canao  might  think  fit  to  assign  to  him.     No  sooner,  however^ 
was  he  released,  than  he  disregarded  the  oaths  which  he  had  taken, 
and  fled  for  protection  to  Comor,  Compte  de  Leon.     Canao,  on 
learning  this,  instantly  sent  to  demand   his   surrender.     Comor, 
unable  to  resist  the  power  of  Canao,  had  recourse  to  artifice  to 
protect  the  fugitive.     He  caused  a  tomb  to  be  built  in  which  he 
secreted  the  living  Macliau,  leaving  openings  sufficient  for  the 
admission  of  air.     On  the  arrival  of  the  envoys  he  showed  them 
the  tomb.   *'  Macliau  is  no  more,"  said  he,  '*  I  caunot  give  him 
to  you ;  behold  the  spot  where   we  have   interred  him.      Tell 
Canao  he  has  nothing  more  to  fear  from  his  brother."       The 
messengers  were  so  delighted  at  his  supposed  death,  that  they 
ordered  their  food  and  wine  to  be  placed  upon  the  tomb,  and 
ate   and  drank   there.     Soon  after  Macliau  retired  to  Vannes, 
which  had  submitted  to  the  French ;  and  in  order  to  be  more  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  his  brother,  he  made  a  pretext  of  renouncing 
the  world,  cut  off  his  hair,  put  away  his  wife,  and  took  holy 
orders.     So  great  was  the  influence  of  his  assumed  piety,  that  he 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Vannes.     At  his  brother's  death  be  threw 
ofl*  the  mask,  assumed  the  title  and  dignity  of  Comte  de  Cor- 
nuaille — kept  possession  of  the  bishopric  without  performing  any 
one  office  of  a  bishop — laid  aside  his  clerical  dress,  and  lived 
again  with  his  wife.     He  was  excommunicated  by  the  bishops  of 
the  province,  but  this  gave  him   no   concern.       His    brother 
Budic  had  made  an  agreement  with  him,  that  whichever  of  the 
two  should  survive,  was  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  other's  children. 
Budic  died  first,  and  Macliau  proclaimed  himself  the  protector 
of  his  brother's  son  Theodoric,  who,  mistrusting  the  protection 
offered  to  him,  made  his  escape.     He  was  well  received   by  the 
neighbouring  princes,  who  assisted  him  with  some  troops,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  attacked  Macliau  and  killed  him. 

The  history  does  not  present  much  worthy  of  particular  notice 
till  we  arrive  at  the  thirteenth  century.  This  period  is  remark- 
able for  the  increasing  power  of  the  popes.  Innocent  III.  put 
the  kingdom  of  France  under  an  interdict,  excommunicated 
Henry  II.  of  England,  and  caused  the  crusade  to  be  undertaken 
against  the  Albigenses.  Honorius  III.  anathematised  the  Count 
of  Toulon.  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV.  excommunicated 
Frederick  II.  four  times,  and  distributed  his  possessions  to  others, 
who,  however,  dared  not  take  them.     Alexander  IV.  established 
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Ae  Inquisition  in  France ;  and  Urban  IV.  took  the  throne  of 
Naples  from   the  house  of  Suabia,  and  gave  it  to  Charles  of 
Adjou.     The  bishops  imitated  the  head  of  the  Church,  put  their 
dioceses  under  interdict,  excommunicated  their  princes,  and  made 
use,  without   scruple,  of  the  power  and  influence  which  their 
office  gave  them  to  carry  out  their  own  measures,  and  to  enrich 
and  aggrandise  themselves  and  their  friends.     The  bishops  of 
Nantes,  Dol,  Quimper  and  St.  Malo,  were  lords  in  their  respec- 
tive cities,  and  divided  the  power  with  the  reigning  sovereign ; 
they  struck  money,  and  gave  letters  of  nobility.  When  required  to 
abate  somewhat  from  their  pretensions,  the  invariable  answer 
was,  that  they  were  merely  servants  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and- 
could  not  make  the  slightest  concession  without  its  authority* 
Pierre  de  Dreux,  who  was  Duke  of  Britanny  in   1213,  endea*- 
voured  to  curb  the  power  of  the  different  prelates  of  his  pro- 
vince.   He  attacked  successively  the  Bishops  of  Nantes,  of  Dol, 
and  of  Rennes.     His  own  nobles  too  united  with  him,  as  they 
were  become  fearful  of  a  power  which  threatened  to  be  greater 
than  their  own.    The  duke  was  excommunicated;  this  he  heeded 
not.    The  province  was  then  put  under  an  interdict ;  the  conse- 
quences  of  this  were   of  a  most  appalling  nature — no  public 
prayers,  no  baptisms,  no  marriages,  no  prayers  or  offices  for  the 
sick,  and  no  burials.     In  one  place  where  the  priest  refused  to 
bury,  the  duke  sent  a  body  of  men,  with  strict  orders  that  if  the 
refusal  should  be  persisted  in',  they  were  to  inter  the  priest  in  the 
same  grave  with  the  body  which  he  would  not  bury ;  which  was 
immediately   done.     For  this  and  for  his  continual  contentions 
with  his  clergy,  they  sumamed  him   Mauclerc   {manvais  clerc). 
All  his  resistance,  however,  was  in  vain ;  the  paralysing  effects  of 
tbe  interdict  compelled  him  to  yield.     He  was  ordered  by  the 
pope  to  restore  such  of  the  clergy  as  he  had  deprived  of  their 
livings,  and  to  rebuild  or  repair  the  churches  which  had  been  in- 
jured or  destroyed. 

The  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turies are  full  of  interest.  John  IV.  (better  known  to  the  readers 
of  Froissart  as  Jean  de  Montfort),  surnamed  the  Conqueror, 
from  his  having  obtained  the  dukedom  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Charles  de  Blois,  passed  the  thirty-four  years  of  his  reign  in  con- 
stant v^ars  and  troubles.  Ungrateful  to  his  best  friends — unfaith-*- 
W  to  his  allies — twice  compelled  to  leave  the  province — aban- 
doned by  both  France  and  England —deprived  of  his  dukedom 
oy  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  and  which  deprivation  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  lasting,  had  not  Charles  V.  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  gabelle  into  the  province.  This  odious  tax 
iiroused  the  anger  of  the  Breton  nobles,  who  invited  the  duke  to 
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return.     He  landed  from  England  at  St.  Malo,  made  a  treaty 
with  the  King  of  France,  at  the  very  making  of  which  he  pro- 
tested secretly  against  it,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
amidst  interdicts  from  the  clergy  and  quarrels  with  the  nobles,^ 
and  died  at  last  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned. 
His  widow  married  Henry  IV.  of  England.  His  son  and  successor, 
John  V.  was  only  eleven  years  old  at  his  father's  death :  in  the 
following  year^  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Rennes,  the  chief 
city  of  the  province.     The  form  of  his  doing,  and  the  mode  of 
investiture,  are  thus  related  by  Lobineau :  On  his  approach  to 
the  gate  by  which  the  town  was  entered,  he  was  met  by  the  bishop 
and  nobles ;  the  most  holy  relics  were  also  brought,  by  which 
he  swore  ^4o  defend  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  maintain  the  church 
of  Britanny  in   all   its   lawful  rights--*to   preserve  the  counts, 
barons,  and  nobles  of  the  country  in  the  possession  of  all  their 
liberties^--'to  render  Justice  to  every  one — to  defend  the  preroga- 
tives and  royal  privileges  of  Britanny-^to  restore  what  time  had 
weakened,  and  to  keep  up  what  had  been  restored."     After  this 
he  entered  the  town,  went  directly  to  the  cathedral,  where  he  re- 
mained all  night  before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter.     The  next  day, 
before  the  celebration  of  high  mass,  he  was  knighted  by  Olivier 
de  Clisson,  the  Constable  of  France ;  after  which  he  performed 
the  same  ceremony  to  his  brothers  Arthur  and  Gilles.     Before 
mass  the  duke  was  clad  with  the  royal  (this  word  is  used  in 
both  places  in  the  original)  vestments,  by  the  counts  and  barons 
in  attendance ;  a  circle  of  gold  was  also  put  upon  his  head,  and 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  during  the  whole  ser- 
vice :  after  which  he  rode  through  the  town,  attended  by  all  the 
nobles  present.     During  his  reign  the  battle  of  Agincourt  was 
fought,  in  which  his  uncle,  Comte  de  Richemont,  afterwards 
Constable  of  France,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.     The 
duke  himself  had  been  bribed  by  an  offer  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  and  the  promise  of  the  town  of  St.  Malo,  to  send 
forces  to  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  France.     Six  thousand 
men  were  accordingly  sent,  but  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  battle. 
The   duke  died   in    1440,  and  was  succeeded   by  his  brother, 
Francis  I.,  who  married  Isabella  of  Scotland.     His  memory  is 
stained  by  his  cruel  and  unjust  treatment  of  his  younger  brother, 
Gilles,  a  prince  of  great  talent,  much  esteemed  by  his  uncle,  the 
Constable  of  France,  and  by  many  of  the  most  powerful  nobles 
of  Britanny.     He  was  of  a  generous  though  hasty  temper,  and 
not  free  from  the  vices  of  his  age.     His  history  is  so  peculiar, 
that  we  shall  give  a  little  space  to  the  detail  of  it.     The  first 


*  His  treatment  of  Clis8oii  is  full  of  the  lifeliest  interest,  and  well  deserTes  perusal. 
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mention  which  we  have  of  him  is  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
brother's  reign,  when  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  England. 
It  is  said  that  be  was  selected  on  this  occasion  because  he  was 
known  to  be  a  favourite  with  Henry  VI.  Shortly  after  his  return, 
he  began  to  speak  publicly,  and  with  great  bitterness  and  dis- 
content, of  the  portion  which  his  father  had  left  him— being  only  the 
lordship  of  Chantoc6,  and  a  small  sum  from  the  public  revenues. 
These  speeches  were  repeated  to  the  duke  by  his  enemies,  with 
every  aggravating  circumstance,  which  had  the  natural  effect  of 
incensing  the  duke  violently  against  him.  They  had  several  in- 
terviews upon  the  subject,  and  in  all  these  the  duke  endeavoured 
to  persuade  his  brother  to  be  satisfied  with  the  partition  made  by 
hia  father.  This  kind  of  advice  was  by  no  means  acceptable  to 
the  prince,  who  at  last  quitted  his  brother's  court  in  great 
dudgeon.  The  constable,  who  entertained  great  affection  for 
Gillea,  was  exceedingly  chagrined  at  this  quarrel,  and  by  means 
of  bis  influence  an  apparent  reconciliation  was  effected. 

However  poorly  Gilles  might  have  been  left  by  his  father's 
will,  he  held  very  large  possessions  in  right  of  a  young  child 
whom  he  called  his  wife—- the  castles  and  lordships  of  Chateau- 
briand, Montafilant,  Beaumanoir,  Bain,  la  Hardouinae  and 
Guildo.  This  child,  Fran^oise  de  Dinan,  was  the  daughter  of 
Bertrand  de  Diuan  and  Catherine  de  Rohan,  and  had  been  by 
them  promised  in  marriage  to  the  Sire  du  Gavre,  eldest  son  of 
the  Count  and  Countess  of  Laval.  A  written  contract  had  also 
been  drawn  up,  with  the  consent,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  child 
herself.  But  at  the  death  of  her  father,  which  happened  not 
long  after,  Gilles  had  carried  her  off,  kept  possession  of  her 
person,  and  avowed  his  intention  of  marrying  her  as  soon  as  her 
age  would  allow.  This  marriage,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  was  per- 
haps the  main  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes ;  as  his  most  perse- 
vering enemy  was  Artur  de  Montauban,  who  bad  determined,  if 
possible,  to  have  the  young  Frangoise  for  his  wife.  She,  how-^ 
ever,  always  declared  that  she  loved  du  Gavre,  and  would  marry 
no  one  else.  This  affection  increased  with  her  years,  though  she 
bad  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  object  of  her  love.  The  follow- 
iag  curious  document  is  quoted  from  the  original  by  Lobineau, 
as  proving  the  fair  lady's  determination ;  it  must  be  observed,  the 
declaration  was  made  after  the  death  of  Gilles.  She  first  states 
the  promise  made  by  her  parents :  "  Et  pour  ce  que  de  present 
sais  eo  age  sufHsant  de  pouoir  contraicter  et  accorder  de  moy 
mesmea  naondit  marriage  avec  moudit  Seigneur  du  Gavre; 
comme  j'ay  tousjours  eu  bonne  voulent6  et  encor  ay  de  ce  faire, 
ce  que  bonnement  ne  puis  de  present,  pour  ce  que  auis  detenue 

l2 
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de  Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Dretagne  ;*  je  Frangoise  dessusdite 
fais  veu  k  Dieu  et  k  Nostre  Dame,  et  jure  aux  sainctes  Kvan- 
gilles  de  Dieu,  et  prometz  par  la  foy  et  serrement  de  mon  corps,  et 
par  ces  presentes  k  iiioudit  Seigneur  du  Gavre :  que  jamais  tant 
qu'il  vivra,  n'aur6  autre  mary  ne  espoux  que  lui ;  et  d^s  k  present 
le  prens  pour  espoux  et  mary,  luy  promettaut  que  toutes  et 
quanteffois  que  je  seray  en  ma  franchise  et  liberty,  seray  preste 
et  contente  de  Tespouser  et  consummer  ledit  marriage  en  saincte 
mere  Eglise,  et  accomplir  de  ma  part  lesdites  promesses  et 
convenances  d'entre  nos  seigneurs  et  dames,  nos  peres  et  meres, 
et  ratiffie  et  appreuve  par  cesdites  presentes  lesdites  promesses 
et  convenances  par  eulx  faictes,  sans  jamais  aler  ^  Tencontre.  £t 
en  temoing  de  ce,  et  affin  qu'il  cognoisse  mieulx  ma  bonne 
voulent6,  j'ai  signe  ceste  presente  cedule  de  mon  seing  manuel  cy 
mis.     A  —  le  — jour  de  May,  1450.     Fran5oyse."*F 

But  to  return  to  Gilles.  In  1446,  the  before-mentioned 
Montauban,j:  Jean  Hingant,  an  officer  of  the  duke's  court,  who 
had  been  personally  insulted  by  the  prince,  and  Jaques  d'£spinai,§ 
Bishop  of  St.  Malo,  and  afterwards  of  Rennes,  all  three  in  the 
confidence  of  the  duke,  and  much  esteemed  by  him,  determined 
to  work  the  prince's  ruin.  To  effect  this  they  took  every  oppor^ 
tunity  of  spreading  reports  to  his  prejudice.  The  prince,  indeed, 
could  easily  have  removed  these  calumnies,  if  he  could  but  have 
persuaded  himself  to  live  with  the  duke;  but  being  unable  to 
control  his  temper,  he  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  and 
thus  left  the  field  open  to  his  enemies,  who  failed  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantage.  Gilles  was  passionately  fond  of 
shooting  with  the  bow ;  and,  in  order  to  attain  greater  excellence, 
he  sent  to  Normandy  for  some  English  archers,  that  he  might 
avail  himself  of  their  instruction  and  superior  skill.  This  was 
immediately  turned  to  account  by  his  enemies,  who  represented 
to  the  duke,  and  afterwards  to  the  King  of  France,  that  Gilles 
had  boasted  he  could  bring  over  the  English  whenever  he  pleased, 
and  that  he  had  already  garrisoned  one  of  his  strong  places  on 
the  sea-coast  with  English  archers.  This  was  more  readily  be- 
lieved, because  the  prince  was  known  to  be  in  great  favour  with 

*  Pierre  II.,  who  succeeded  Francis,  kept  her  as  a  kind  of  prisoner,  that  he  might 
enjoy  her  revenues.    She  sued  hiro  afterwards,  and  obtained  some  restitation. 

t  Lobineau,  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  tl25. 

X  Alain  Bouchard,  an  almost  contemporary  historian,  says  the  duke  was  attached  to 
Montauban,  "  plus  que  raison  et  nature  ne  permettoient."  To  such  an  extent  did  be 
carry  his  confidence,  that  he  took  no  offence  at  his  wife's  embracing  Montauban  pub- 
licly.  She  openly  avowed  the  greatest  fondness  for  him,  and  made  common  cause 
with  him  against  his  enemies. 

$  In  1456,  when  articles  were  exhibited  against  d'Espinai,  we  find  among  other 
charges,  "  propterea  quod  suspectus  non  immerito  habitus  est  mortis  Egidii  fratris 
Ducum  Francisci  et  Petri." — Lobineau,  Hisi,  de  Bret,  tom.  ii.  1173. 
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Heniy,  who,  according  to  report,  had  offered  to  make  liim  Con- 
stable of  England.  It  was  agreed  upon  by  the  king*  and  the 
duke,  at  a  conference  at  Chinon,  that  as  soon  as  the  latter  had 
taken  his  departure,  the  king  would  send  a  party  of  soldiers  into 
Britannj  to  seize  the  prince,  and  to  deliver  him  up  into  the  hands 
of  his  brother  as  a  prisoner.  The  duke  thought  by  this  mode  of 
proceeding  to  remove  all  obloquy  from  himself,  and  that  as 
Gilles  was  made  prisoner  by  the  soldiers  of  the  King  of  France, 
he  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a  state  criminal,  and 
consequently  that  no  reproach  would  attach  itself  to  him  on 
account  of  any  treatment  which  the  prince  might  afterwards  re- 
ceive. After  the  arrival  of  the  duke  in  Brittany,  the  king  sent 
four  hundred  lances,  under  the  command  of  De  Coetivi,  the 
Admiral  of  France.  These  reached  the  Chateau  de  Guildof  on 
a  Sunday,  while  Gilles  was  amusing  himself  at  tennis,  with  some 
of  his  squires.  On  hearing  that  the  soldiers  were  those  of  the 
King  of  France,  he  ordered  the  gates  of  the  castle  to  be  thrown 
open  ;  he  himself  went  to  greet  Coetivi,  and  asked  what  tidings 
he  brought  of  the  king.  The  only  reply  given  was,  "  We  are 
come  to  take  you  prisoner.**  They  then  seized  the  keys  of  the 
castle,  laid  hands  on  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  which  they 
coold  find,  not  heeding  that  the  latter  were  the  property  of  his 
betrothed  wife  and  her  mother,  and  carried  him  off  to  Dinan, 
where  his  brother  was. 

The  Constable  knew  nothing  of  this  plot  against  his  nephew 
tin  after  the  departure  of  the  four  hundred  lances,  when  the  king 
aifonned  him  of  it.  He  then  remonstrated  so  strongly  on  the 
cruelty  of  putting  Gilles  into  the  power  of  his  brother,  who  was 
known  to  entertain  such  unfriendly  feelings  towards  him,  that  the 
king  was  moved  by  his  representation,  and  said  to  him,  "  Beau 
cousin,  pourvoiez-y,  et  faites  diligence,  autrement  la  chose  ira 
mat*"  The  Constable  set  forward  with  all  speed,  but  did  not 
arrive  at  Guildo  till  after  the  prince  had  been  taken.  He,  how^ 
ever,  went  with  Gilles  to  Dinan,  and  begged  of  the  duke  at  least 
to  see  his  brother.  Not  liking  to  refuse  the  Constable  so  reason- 
able a  request,  he  consented  to  an  interview.  Gilles  was  con- 
ducted to  the  chateau,  accompanied  by  the  Constable  and  his 
own  brother  Pierre,  who  succeeded  Francis  in  the  dukedom. 
These  knelt  to  the  duke,  and  entreated  with  tears  that  Gilles 
should  be  forgiven,  saying  that  he  was  more  unfortunate  than 
guilty.    To  the  solicitations  of  his  brother,  the  duke  replied  with 


*  Tbe  king  was  quite  williDg  to  take  any  meant  to  pot  an  end  to  the  ducal  fiiniilj  of 
Britaaay,  which  at  that  time  consisted  onij  of  five  persons,  all  without  children ;  the 
lagBiBg  doke,  his  brotliers  Pierre  and  GiUes,  llieir  uncle  the  Ccnslable,  and  their 
eoMio  Fnmda — becaosei  at  their  deaths  without  heirs,  the  province  would  become  hb. 

t  The  nan  of  this  castle  still  form  a  beantifttl  object* 
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scornful  reproaches ;  to  the  others  he  gave  weak  and  evasive  rea- 
sons, but  expressed  his  full  determination  to  keep  the  prince  a 
prisoner,  and  to  bring  him  to  trial  as  soon  as  the  necessary  pre- 
parations could  be  made.     In  the  meantime,  Gilles,  under  the 
guard   of  Montauban,*  was  continually  removed   to  different 
places  of  confinement.    The  duke  commanded  Olivier  du  Breil, 
Procureur  General  of  Britanny,  to  prepare  charges  against  the 
prince.     It  was  not  till  he  was  threatened  with  deprivation  of  his 
oflBce,  that  he  proceeded  with  the  odious  task.     Heavy  accusa- 
tions were  laid  against  the  prince,  for  the  violation  of  different 
young  girls  and  women.    **  Soit  que  cela  fust  vrai/'  says  Lobi- 
neaU|  ''  soit  qu'elles  eussent  est6  pai6es  pour  mentir,  aux  depens 
de  leur  honneur  et  de  leur  conscience,**    The  duke  then  sum- 
moned his  council,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  his  brother's 
enemies,  to  take  the  charges  into  consideration.     Letters  from 
England,  which  had  been  found  at  Guildo,  were  produced,  read, 
and   commented  upon,   and   his  own  servants  were   examined 
against  him.     But  upon  all  the  evidence  of  every  sort  which 
could  be  obtained,  Olivier  du  Breil  merely  brought  forward  a 
general  accusation,  without  specifying  any  particular  crime.   This 
greatly  enraged  the  duke,  who  by  threats  and  menaces  at  last 
compelled  Da  Breil  to  lay  a  charge  of  treason  and  lese  majesty 
against  him.    The  subject  was  then  brought  before  an  assembly 
of  the  states.     The  Constable,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his 
friends,  attended  at  the  trial ;  when,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  the  duke,  no  condemnation  followed.     Still  Gilles  remained 
a  prisoner.     A  second  attempt  was  made  to  procure  his  con- 
demnation, but  in  vain ;   while  every  opportunity  was  taken  to 
prejudice  the  king  against  him.    The  duke  finding  that  he  had  no 
hopes  of  procuring  his  brother's  death  in  this  way,  spoke  to  Jean 
Hingant  and  Olivier  du  Meel  of  getting  rid  of  him  by  some  other 
means.    He  calculated  with  great  certainty  upon  the  co-operation 
of  the  former,  because  he  had  always  apparently  been  devoted  to 
his  interests ;  and  also  because  he  knew  him  to  be  the  declared 
enemy  of  Gilles.     The  enormity  of  the  crime,  however,  alarmed 
him ;  and  in  his  hesitation  and  agony,  he  sent  for  Du  Breil,  to 
whom  he  made  known  the  wishes  of  the  duke.     Du  Breil  re- 
proached him  with  being  one,  if  not  the  chief  instigator  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  brothers,  and  advised  him,  if  his  remorseful 
feelings  were  indeed  sincere,  to  quit  the  province  for  a  while,  and 
thus  put  himself  out  of  the  way  of  persuasion.   This  he  did  ;f  and 

*  "  Au  Sire  de  Mootauban  a  valloir  sur  son  ordonnaiice  pour  la  garde  de  Monsiear 
Gilles  cinq  cens  livres."  Extrait  do contpte  de  Morice  de  la  Noe,  Trisorier  et  Receveor 
G6n6ral.— Lofc.  Hist,  de  Brit. 

t  His  absence  was  not  for  any  great  length  of  time ;  as  we  find  afterwards  that  the 
dake  employed  him  to  conduct  bis  duchess  from  Vaanes,  when  that  city  was  fisited  by 
the  plague. 
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ibe  doke  opoo  being  told  of  his  departure,  merelj  said,  ''  Let 
kim  go,  he  is  a  coward,  and  good  for  nothing."    Olivier  du  Meel 
fcil  inio  the  plans  of  the  duke  without  hesitation ;  and»  after  con- 
aaltii^  ^th  Robert  Roussel,  the  chief  of  the  duke's  household, 
tbej  eoBcladed  that  the  most  easy  as  well  as  the  most  effectual 
wmj  of  removing  the  prince  would  be  by  poison.*     One  Jean 
Rageant  was  sent  to  Lombardy,  to  procure  some  for  their  pur- 
On  his  return  well  furnished  with  the  necessary  drugs, 
experiments  were  made  with   them  upon  animals,  all  of 
whicb  succeeded  admitably,  to  the  great  satisfiiction  of  Du  Meel. 
Tbej  ^rere  then  tried  upon  the  prince,  being  mixed  in  the  soup 
widch  was  served  to  him  at  dinner.     As  it  was  their  intention  to 
faring  aboat  a  gradual  death,  it  is  probable  that  the  doses  were 
aot  safficiently  strong ;  or  it  may  be,  that  the  strength  of  the 
*s  constitution  enabled  him  to  withstand  their  pernicious 
;  at  any  rate  the  attempt  proved  vain.     In  the  meantime 
lua  firiends  continued  to  make  great  efforts  to  procure  his  release. 
The^  took  an  opportunity  of  informing  the  king,  that  the  un- 
friendly feelings  of  the  duke  towards  his  brother  took  their  rise 
fironi  a  demand  which  the  prince  had  made  for  a  larger  portion  of 
his  itther's  property  than  the  duke  was  willmg  to  give — that  diis 
futfrd  had  been  fomented  and  increased  by  Montauban  and  his 
plices  for  their  own  purposes — ^that  the  prince,  by  the  vio- 
of  his  temper,  had  given  offence  to  some  of  his  brother's 
favourites,  who  missed  no  occasion  of  irritating  the  duke  against 
kin — and,  above  all,  that  his  future  wife  was  extremely  rich,  and 
had  exdted  the  cupidity  of  them  all.    While  these  representations 
wcie  made  to  the  king,  the  friends  of  Gilles  were  busied  in  en- 
deavouring to  influence  the  council ;  and  Guillaume  de  Rosyn- 
vineii  promised  the  members  of  it  ten  thousand  crowns,  if  they 
procured  the  liberty  of  the  prince.     Induced  by  this  bribe  and 
by  the  ioflnence  of  others,  the  council  adrised  the  king  to  send 
the  Admiral  of  France,  Pregent  di  Coetiri,  to  bear  an  order  to 
the  duke  to  release  Gilles. 

The  admiral  hastened  to  Vannes,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
duke,  who,  not  being  able  to  oppose  the  commands  of  the  king, 
gave  the  necessary  papers  to  set  the  prince  at  liberty.  Imme- 
fbatety  on  receiring  them,  De  Coetivi  set  out  for  Montcontour, 
where  Gilles  was  then  confined.  In  this  matter  the  duke  is  ac- 
cused of  dissimulation,  and  the  admiral  is  strongly  suspected  of 
having  been  bribed  by  the  enemies  of  the  prince,  who,  on  hear- 
ing what  had  been  done  by  the  council,  took  fresh  measures  to 
prevent  his  release.     Scarcely  had  the  admiral  quitted  Vannes, 

*  It  b  wi4  inprobable  that  MoDlaabao  himself  might  have  been  of  ihis  coaiiciL  He 
was  of  Ibe  larailj  of  Visconti  by  the  mother's  side,  and  is  supposed  to  have  inherited 
froa  her  the  Lonboid  vices  of  the  age,  poisooing,  assasanatioD,  &c. 
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when  a  letter  was  given  to  the  duke,  purporting  to  come  from 
Henry  VI.,  King  of  England,  demanding  the  liberty  of  the  prince, 
and  threatening,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  to  send  an  army  to  enforce 
compliance.  This  letter  was  forged  by  one  Pierre  de  la  Rose, 
who  had  been  a  long  time  in  England,  and  knew  the  style  of  the 
despatches  of  that  court.  No  sooner  was  this  received,  than  the 
duke  forwarded  it  to  the  king,  and  sent  off  messengers  to  contra- 
dict the  order  for  his  brother's  release.  The  admiral  feigned 
great  surprise  at  this  change  in  the  duke's  intentions,  but  left  the 
poor  prince  in  the  custody  of  his  keepers,  who  immediately 
removed  him  to  the  more  retired  Chateau  de  la  Hardouinae. 

His  enemies  now  began  to  be  weary  of  delay.      They  had 
tried  an  accusation,  which,  had  it  been  successful,  would  have 
deprived  him  of  his  honour,  as  well  as  of  his  life — in  this  they 
failed.     Then  they  had  recourse  to  poison,  which  did  not  operate 
upon  him.      Even  the  lengthened  and  close  confinement  to  which 
he  was  kept,  with  all  its  attendant  discomforts,  so  insupportable 
as  they  thought  to  a  prince  of  his  rank  and  age,  did  not  appear  to 
affect  him  so  prejudicially  as  to  give  them  hopes  of  seeing  hiiu 
die  soon  enough  for  their  purposes.     At  last  they  resolved  to  put 
him  to  death  by  violent  means.     The  fear  of  the  consequences, 
however,  made  them  anxious,  if  possible,  to  procure  the  sanction 
of  the  duke.     The  prince  had  repeatedly  written  to  his  brother 
in  respectful  language,  promising  submission  to  him,  denying 
and  renouncing  all   alliance  with   the   English.     These   letters 
never  reached  their  destination,  but  in  their  stead  others  were  sub- 
stituted full  of  defiance  and  reproaches.     Irritated  on  the  receipt 
of  one  of  these  forgeries,  the  duke  gave  utterance  to  language 
which  was  easily  interpreted  into  a  wish  for  his  brother's  death. 
The  chancellor,  Louis  de  Rohan,  who   had  married  a  niece  ol 
Montauban,  drew  up,  as  if  coming  from  the  king,  an  order  to 
put  the  prince  to  death,  and  took  it  to   Eon  le  Boudoin,  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  to  have  the  seal  of  the  chancery  put  to  it. 
This  Eon  refused  to  do,  whereupon  the  chancellor  himself  affixed 
the  seal,  and  sent  it  to  the  Chateau  de  la  Hardouinae.    The 
duke,  in  all  probability,  knew  nothing  of  this.    When  his  keepers 
received  the  order  they  deliberated  how  tp  put  it  into  execution ; 
and  fearing  any  appearance  of  violence,  they  resolved  to  starve 
the  prince.     To  accomplish  this  they  shut  him  in  the  lowest  part 
of  a  tower  of  the  chateau,  forbidding  every  one  to  take  him  either 
bread  or  water.     There  was  a  grated  window  in  this  chamber 
which  opened  towards  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  building* 
The  cries  of  the  prince  entreating  the  passers  by  for  food  were 
continually  heard,  but  no  one  dared  to  give  him  any.      At  last  a 

f)oor  woman,  who  lived   near  the  chateau,  taking  pity  on  him, 
et  herself  secretly  dowii  into  the  ditch,  and  daily  placed  upon 
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his  window  such  food  as  her  means  enabled  her  to  procure. 
For  six  long  weeks  was  the  prince  thus  supported,  but  feeling 
himself  becoming  daily  weaker  and  weaker,  he  begged  of  the 
woman  to  request  a  priest  to  visit  him,  that  he  might  confess, 
and  obtain  the  absolution  of  the  church  before  he  died.  A 
cordelier  was  induced  to  come,  to  whom  the  prince  confessed 
through  the  window.  He  could  not  refrain  from  telling  his  con- 
fessor of  the  cruel  and  unjust  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  his  brother,  who  had  always  refused  to  listen  to  his  com- 
plaints and  his  vindication.  He  charged  the  priest  to  find  the 
duke^  to  tell  him  the  state  in  which  he  left  him,  and  to  say, 
that  since  he  was  refused  justice  in  this  world,  he  appealed  to 
the  judgment  of  God,  and  summoned  the  duke  to  appear  be- 
fore that  judgment-seat.  In  order  to  make  this  citation  of  more 
effect,  it  is  said  that  he  procured  the  means  of  reducing  it  to 
writing,  and  fixed  the  term  for  the  duke's  appearance  within 
forty  days ;  **  par  cette  impression  de  T  Esprit  de  Dieu,  qui  fait 
quelques  fois  penetrer  les  mourans  dans  Tavenir,"  adds  the  Be- 
nedictine Lobineau. 

Astonished  at  his  continuing  alive,  and  anxious  that  he  should 
be  dead  before  the  return  of  the  duke  from  Normandy,  when  they 
knew  that  renewed  efforts  would  be  made  for  his  release,  his 
guards,  or,  as  Lobineau  well  calls  them,  his  executioners,  resolved 
to  smother  him.  They  accordingly  entered  his  room  very  early 
in  the  moniing,  and  finding  him  in  bed,  and  very  weak  from  his 
poor  supply  of  food,  they  put  a  towel  round  his  neck  and  tried 
to  strangle  him.  Failing  in  this,  from  the  struggles  of  the  prince, 
they  effected  their  purpose  at  last  by  smothering  him  between 
two  mattresses.  As  soon  as  they  had  perpetrated  the  deed,  they 
stopped  up  his  nose  and  ears  that  no  blood  might  fiow,  and 
placed  him  in  a  handsome  bed  in  another  room,  that  it  might 
appear  he  had  died  from  natural  causes.  They  then  went  to 
hunt  with  a  party,  which  had  been  purposely  invited  for  that  morn- 
ing ;  in  order  that  they  might  easily  prove  their  absence  from  the 
chateau  when  the  death  of  the  prince  was  made  known.  During 
the  chase  a  man  came  in  great  haste  to  tell  them  that  the  prince 
had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed.  They  put  on  the  appearance 
of  being  deeply  affected  at  the  news,  and  entreated  the  party 
present  to  return  with  them  to  the  chateau,  to  see  what  had  taken 
place,  which,  however,  all  refused  to  do.  A  common  grave  was 
prepared,  and  the  abbot  and  monks  of  a  neighbouring  abbey  of 
Boquien  performed  the  funeral  rites,  and  a  simple  tomb  of  slate, 
inscribed  with  his  name,  was  all  the  memorial  of  the  unfortunate 
prince  Gilles.''^    During  this  time  the  duke,  who  was  carrying 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  spent  some  hours  \w  eadeavouriiig  to  find  the  few  remains 
which  exist  both  of  the  chateau  and  the  abbey,  but,  from  the  ignorance  of  his  guide, 
iras  unable  to  discover  them. 
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on  the  war  in  Normandyt  had  taken  Avranches^  and  was  on  his  way 
to  Mont  St.  Michel,  where  he  intended  to  sleep.  While  passing 
over  the  sands  towards  the  mount,  he  was  accosted  by  a  monk 
who  wished  to  speak  with  him  in  private.  The  duke  stopped ; 
the  monk  told  him  of  the  state  in  which  his  brother  was,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  prince  cited  him  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  God  within  the  space  of  forty  days.  The  monk  retired.  The 
duke,  naturally  of  a  weak  mind,  was  alarmed  at  the  awful  nature  of 
the  summons^  and  before  the  time  had  elapsed  sickened  and  died. 

We  must  now  pass  from  the  history  to  the  original   language 
ofBritanny.     The  language  of  Britanny;  the  ancient,  but  now 
lost  one  of  Cornwall;  the  Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  the  Gaelic,  are 
all  derived  from  one  common  Celtic  stock.     The  two  latter  pre- 
serve the  pure  and  primitive  forms  of  the  original  and  more  an- 
cient Celtic,  which  was  spoken  by  those  first  tribes  which  passed 
from  the  East  by  way  of  the  Euxine,  and  along  the  Danube,  into 
Gaul.     These  were  succeeded  by  the  Cymri,  who  followed  in 
their  rear,  and  gradually  displaced  them  in  England  and  Armorica, 
where  their  own  language  was  substituted  instead  of  the  earlier 
Celtic.     The  Celtic  and  the  Cymraig  differ  too  much  to  be  con- 
sidered as  dialects  of  the  same  tongue ;  but  they  resemble  each 
other  quite  enough  to  be  called  sister  languages,  having  the  same 
origin  from  some  more  ancient  and  mother  tongue.   '^The  Celtic 
and  Cymraig,"  says  Murray,  "  though  probably  little  corrupted 
by  ancient  revolutions,  have  both  undergone  those  changes  which 
affect  the  purest  dialects.     Excepting  in  the  terms  which  it  has 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  and  English,  the  Celtic  possesses  an 
unrivalled  and  striking  originality  in  its  words,  a  resemblance  to 
the  oldest  varieties  of  language,  and  internal  evidence  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  earliest  speech  of  Europe.     At  the  same  time 
it  has  suffered  from  a  barbarous  mode  of  pronunciation.     Many 
words  have  been  corrupted  by  the  unnecessary  introduction  of 
aspirates  and  guttural  sounds.     The  Cymraig  being  exposed* for 
so  many  centuries  to  the  influence  of  Latin,  Saxon  and  Norman, 
is  not  so  pure  as  the  Celtic.     The  power  of  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion has  been  felt  by  the  Welsh,  as  well  as  by  the  Irish,  dialects. 
The  orthography  of  the  Welsh  has  been  absurdly  changed,  with 
a  view  to  adopt  a  written  to  a  spoken  language.     The  Irish  has 
escaped  this  needless  depravation.    The  Welsh  is  least  corrupted 
when  well  spoken.     The  Irish  is   least  corrupted   when  well 
written.     Ireland  enjoyed  the  use  of  writing  very  early.     The 
dialect  of  the  Irish  written  monuments  is  far  more  original  and 
authentic  than  the  vernacular  Scotch,  or  even  Irish  Celtic.     The 
Scottish  dialect  must  be  viewed  as  a  distinct,  but  at  the  same 
time  modern,  variety  of  the  Irish."  *     To  enable  our  readers  to 
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see  at  a  glance  the  resemblance  between  the  Irish  and  the  Scot- 
ish  Gaelic^  we  will  transcribe  the  first  two  verses  of  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son* 

IRISH.' 

''  Do  bbadar  dias  mac  ag  duine  airigbe. 

*'  Agus  a  dubhairt  an  ti  dob  6ige  aca  r^  na  athair :  Atbair,  tabbair 
dhmab  an  cbuid  roitbeas  misi  dod  inba6in :  agus  do  roinn  seision  a 
mhaoin  eatorra." 

Tiomna  nuadb,  &c#  Re  Hoilliam  o  Dombnuill,  Shacklewell,  1813. 

OAELIC. 

'*  Bha  aig  duine  araidh  ditbis  tnhac. 

^  Agus  thubbairt  am  mac  a  be  6ige  dhiubb  r'a  atbair :  Athair,  tboir 
dfaombsa  a'chuid-roion  a  tbig  orm  do  d'mbaoin.  Agus  roinn  e  eatorra 
a  bheatbachadb." — ^Tiomnadh  nuadh,  &c.  Edinb.^  1813. 

We  shall  quote  the  same  verses  in  two  several  dialects  of  Bri- 
tanny,  and  point  out  the  words  that  are  common  to  the  Cornish 
and  the  Welsh.  The  words  in  Italics  are  pure  Cornish,  the  au^ 
tbority  for  which  is  *'  Pryce's  Arcbsologia  Cornu-Britannica." 
Where  the  letter  D.  is  added,  the  authority  is  "  Davies'  Welsh 
and  Latin  Dictionary." 

niALBOT  OF  LEOK,  OR  DBPARTMRNT  OF  FINI8TBRRB. 

"  A        man  be  had  two  sons  :    and  the  younger  of  them        said 
'*  Ennn  den^  en  doa  daou  vab*  i*  bag*  ar*  iaouanka'  anezo*  a  lavaras' 

to  bis  father:  my  father  give  to  me  the  portion  of  fortune  which 
tt   be    dad*:     va     zad'  roid^*  ^  in     al     loden       zanvez  a 

falls       to  me.     And  his  father  gave    his  portion  to    him." 
zigoves     in.       Hag  he     dad   a  roaz  be      lod      d*  ezban.*' 

DIALECT  OF  TRBGUIER,  OR  OEPARTMENT  OF  COTES  DU  N0RD« 

"  A        man    be    bad    two   sons :     and    the      younger     of  them 
"  Ennn  den^    an    efoa  daou  vab* :    bag*    ar*   iaounonkan'      anee* 

said  to  bis  father:  my  father  give  to  me  the  portion  of  goods 
a  laras'   d'   be     dad* :     ma    zad*    reid}^  d'     in     al     loden         mado 

which  falls  to  me :    And  be  divided.** 
a  deu    cf   in :    Hag  bo  rannas^^." 


*  vab  is  here  put  for  mob.  This  change  iu  the  initial  letter  depends  upon  a  rule  of 
eophonj  belonging  to  the  Breton  language  :  thus  t,  in  the  word  tad,  is  soroetiities  re- 
plMed  by  d,  sometimes  by  z,  according  to  (be  word  or  particle  which  precedes  it. 
The  same  is  coaiinon  to  the  VlTelsh. 

*  dyo,  WeUli  D.    *  deau  mab,  Cora. ;  dau,  Welsh.    '  ac,  Welsh.    *  a'r,  Welsh. 

•  ieiiangaf,  Welsh.     •  anedho,  anedhe,  Corn.      ^  llefarn,  Welsh  D.      *  tat.  Corn. 

•  abad,  Welsh.    ^^  rhoi,  Welsh.    "  rantiys,  Com. ;  rannodd,  Welsh. 
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Rostreneiiy  in  the  preface  to  his  ''  Dictionnaire  Fran^ois-Cel- 
tique/'  mentions  a  very  old  Breton  manuscript  preserved  in  the 
Kmg's  Library  in  Paris,  entitled  *'  Des  Predictions  de  Guinclan, 
Astronome  Breton.  II  marque  au  commencement  de  ses  pre- 
dictions qu'il  ^crivoit  Tan  de  salut  240,  demeurant  entre  Roc'h- 
hellas  et  le  Porz-guem,  entre  Morlaix  et  Treguier."  The  very 
great  age  ascribed  to  this  is,  we  fear,  sufficient  to  warrant  a  dis- 
belief of  its  genuineness.  He  quotes  also  "  Les  Statuts  Syno- 
daux  du  diocese  de  L^on  du  \S^*,  14*"%  15°*'  si^cle»  Merits  en 
Latin,  mais  dont  une  partie  6toit  traduite  en  Breton  en  faveur  de 
ceux  qui  n'entendroient  pas  le  Latin."  This  is  a  MS.  The 
first  printed  book  in  the  language  that  we  have  been  able  to 
meet  with,  is  ^'  Une  trag6die  en  vers  Bretons  de  la  passion  et  la 
resurrection  de  jesus-Christ  et  du  tr^pas  de  la  Sainte  Vierge — 
imprimee  'A  Paris,  en  caract^re  gothique,  1530,  chez  Yves  Quiibe- 
vere.  Rue  de  la  Bucherie." 

The  Breton  language  had  the  honour  of  persecution.  The 
Council  of  Rheims,  held  in  813,  declared  all  who  continued  ob- 
stinately to  use  it,  *'  barbares,  ante-chretiens,  et  inhabiles  aux 
fonctions  publiques.^' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  the  Bas-Bretons,  we  will  place 
before  our  readers  a  ballad  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  has 
been  published  by  M.  Fremenville,  with  a  translation  into  modem 
French.     The  name  of  the  author  is  unknown :  it  is  still,  how- 
ever, a  great  favourite  with  the  peasants,  who  sing  it  to  a  simple 
Breton  air,   perhaps    contemporaneous  with  the   poem.     The 
heroine  of  the  ballad  is  Marie  de  Keroulas,  the  only  daughter  of 
Frangois  de  Keroulas  and  Catherine  de  Lanuzouarn.     The  mo- 
ther, being  left  a  widow,  compels  her  daughter,  contrary  to  her 
inclinations,  to  marry  the  Marquis  de  Mesle,  of  the  noble  house 
of  Du  Chatel.     The  affections  of  Marie,  however,  had  been 
bestowed  upon  another,  and  she  employed  tears  and  entreaties  to 
obtain  permission  to  be  married  to  him.     The  mother  remained 
obdurate  ;   her  vanity  being  flattered  by  an  alliance  with  the  rich 
and  powerful  marquis.     Marie,  submissive  and  obedient,  yields, 
gives  her  hand  to  Frangois  du  Chatel,  and  dies  of  grief  a  short 
time  after. 

The  ballad  opens  with  the  supposed  happiness  of  Marie  in 
being  so  richly  dressed,  and  in  being  permitted  to  join  in  the 
dance  with  the  gentlemen;  for  the  Marquis  de  Mesle  bad  arrived 
at  her  mother's  with  a  large  train.  Marie,  however,  hears  of  bis 
arrival  with  pain,  thinks  that  it  forbodes  ill  to  her,  and  wishes  that 
she  was  a  pigeon-blue  that  she  might  listen  to  the  conversation 
of  her  mother  and  the  Marquis.  She  speaks  also  of  her  love  for 
Kerthomas  (who  was  a  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Gouzillon)) 
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wfao  also  18  alarmed  at  this  visit  of  the  Marquis.  Marie  tells  her 
mother  how  much  disturbed  she  had  been  ever  since  the  arrival 
of  the  Marquis,  entreats  to  be  allowed  to  marry  Kerthoraas, 
whose  addresses  had  hitherto  been  sanctioned  by  her  mother, 
and  whose  feelings  she  tries  to  enlist  on  her  side  by  describing 
the  grandeur  of  the  mansion  of  Kerthomas.  But  all  in  vain ; 
her  mother  bids  her  abandon  such  thoughts,  as  she  was  promised 
to  the  Marquis.  She  then  returns  the  presents  which  had  been 
made  to  her  by  Kerthomas.  The  verses  in  which  she  does  this 
we  shall  quote,  with  Fr6menville's  translation  : 

''  Ear  gaolen  aour  ag  eur  signet, 
Gant  Kertbomas  cent  din  roet ; 
Ho  comeris  en  ear  gana, 
Ag  bo  restaulin  en  ear  woela. 

Dale  'bit,  Kerthomas,  bo  koalen  aour, 
Ho  signet  gaot  carcanioa  aoar ; 
Na  ven  ket  leset  bo  kemeret, 
Miret  bo  re  ne  zlean  ket.** 

'*  Un  anneaa  et  un  signet  d'or, 

M'avoient  et6  donnas  par  Kertbomas  ; 
Je  les  acceptai  avec  des  marques  de  joie, 
£t  je  les  lai  remettrai  en  pleurant. 

Reprenez,  Kertbomas,  votre  anneau, 
Votre  signet  avec  sa  cbaine  d'or; 
Puisqu'il  n*est  pas  perrois  de  vous  accepter, 
Je  ne  dois  pas  garder  vos  dons." 

The  ballad  goes  on  to  describe  the  great  regret  felt  at  her 
departure — her  own  farewell— the  affecting  leave  which  she 
takes  of  all — the  kiss  she  bestows  upon  the  door.  She  bids  the 
poor  be  comforted,  and  to  come  to  her  new  abode  at  Chateaugal, 
where  she  will  distribute  daily  alms — an  exercise  of  charity 
which  does  not  please  the  M  arquis.  Shortly  after  her  arrival  at 
the  chateau  of  her  husband  she  anxiously  inquires  for  some  one 
who  will  take  a  letter  to  her  mother.  A  page  hastens  with  it. 
As  soon  as  her  mother  receives  it  she  sets  forth  immediately  for 
Chateaugal,  and  on  her  arrival  learns  that  her  daughter  is  dead. 
She  reproaches  herself  bitterly  for  her  cruelty  in  compelling  the 
marriage,  and  retires  to  a  nunnery.  The  whole  story  is  told  with 
simplicity  and  pathos.  The  rhymes  of  the  original  are  very  in-* 
artificial,  the  same  word  being  allowed  at  the  end  of  each  verse 
of  the  couplet ;  and  a  recurrence  of  the  same  syllable,  sometimes 
only  of  the  same  letter,  is  all  that  seems  to  have  been  required. 

From  the  language  we  naturally  turn  to  the  monuments  of  very 
remote  antiquity,  which  abound  in  the  province ;  but  of  these  we 
shall  at  present  describe  only  the  Roche  aux  F^es,  and  the  far* 
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famed  stones  of  Caroac.    The  Roche  aux  Fies*  is  about  six 
leagues  S*  E.  of  Rennes,  and  a  mile  and  half  S.  of  Ess^,  and  is 
situated  in  a  field  which  takes  its  name  from  the  monument,  and 
is  called  the  field  of  the  Roche  aux  F6es.     When  perfect  it  was 
composed  of  forty*two  stones,  thirty-three  of  which,  fixed  upright 
in  the  ground,  formed  the  sides  of  the  gallery,  if  we  may  so  call 
it :  the  other  nine  formed  the  roof.     Some  of  the  upright  stones, 
from  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  superiDcumbent 
weight  of  the  others,  have  lost  their  perpendicularity ;  acme  have 
given  way  altogether,  and  the  covering  stones  have  in  conse- 
quence  fallen.     Three   of  the  stones,  which  form    the    south- 
eastern entrance,  appear  to  have  been  roughly  squared  on  the 
principal  face ;  the  rest  have  never  been  touched  by  any  tool. 
The  direction  of  this  curious  work  is  from  south-east  to  north- 
west.   It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  chambers:  f  the  one  towards 
the  south-east  is  small,  and  covered  with  a  single  stone,  and  is 
much  lower  than  the  others ;  that  towards  the  north-west  is  much 
larger.     Conjecture  has,  of  course,  been  busy  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  object  for  which  it  was  erected.     Og6e, 
in  his  Dictionnaire  de  Bretagne,  supposes  it  to  have  been  the 
tomb  of  a  Roman  general : — a  supposition  which  has  nothing  to 
bear  it  out.     Deric,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Britanny, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  building  which  had  been  dedicated  to  pagan 
ceremonies,  and  thinks  that  the  smaller  chamber  was  a  sanctuary. 
Others  ascribe  it  to  the  Druids.     Either  of  the  latter  hypotheses 
may  be  true.     Formerly  a  forest  surrounded  it.     It  was  at  one 
time  preserved  with  great  care ;  but  since-  the  revolution,  much 
injury  has  been  done  to  it  by  the  wanton  folly  of  the  peasantry, 
who  imagined  that  a  treasure  lay  buried  under  it. 

But  of  all  parts  of  Britanny,  of  France,  and  we  might  say  of 
all  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  no  place  so  full  of  objects  interest- 
ing to  the  student  of  Celtic  antiquities  as  the  department  oi 
Morbihan.  Cromlechs,  Kistvaens,  Menhirs,  meet  our  view  at 
almost  every  step.  And  in  that  department  so  rich  in  these 
remains,  the  richest  spot  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Locbmaria« 

*  There  are  many  monuments  of  a  similar  kind  in  different  parts  of  France  ascribed 
to  the  same  agents,  the  Fairies.  La  Cabane  des  F6es  in  the  department  of  Creuse,  La 
Hoole  de  las  Fadas  in  the  department  of  Cantal,  LaMotte  aux  F^es  in  the  department 
of  the  Maine  and  Loire.  La  Tour  aux  F^s  in  the  wood  of  Marsbain,  not  far  from 
Le  Mans ;  besides  m&n^  single  itones  in  Britaunjr  and  elsewhere  wiiich  are  cail^ 
Pierres  des  F6es.  The  only  rival  in  the  British  dominions  to  the  Roche  aux  F^es  is 
the  sepulchral  monument  at  New  Grange,  near  Drogheda. 

t  La  Grotte  des  F^es,  about  three  leagues  from  'lours,  is  similar  to  the  Roche  aui 
F^es,  but  much  smaller :  it  is  about  the  same  height,  apd  is  covered  in  the  samf  n>s"' 
ner ;  and  there  is  the  like  division  into  a  smaller  and  a  larger  chamber.  Fragments  oi 
stone  have  been  turned  up  bj  the  plough  in  )ts  neighbourhood,  though  there  is  no 
qifirry  xi%Kf,  w  if  tbtrt  had  been  stone  hati  abovt  it. 
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ker^  within  a  short  distance  of  which  village  there  are  at  least 
thirty  objects  well  deserving  the  closest  examination.  But  far 
superior  to  every  thing  else,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  standing 
without  the  slightest  approach  to  rivalry,  and  compared  with 
which  all  other  monuments,  not  even  excepting  the  pride  of  our 
own  country,  Stonehenge,  sink  into  comparative  insignificance, 
are  the  Stones  of  Carnac,  as  they  are  called.  What  shall  we 
say  of  a  remain  which  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  its  windings  for 
upwards  of  seven  miles,  and  which  almost  beyond  a  doubt  ex- 
tended yet  further,  which  is  composed  of  eleven  parallel  rows  of 
stones  varying  in  height  from  five  to  seventeen  feet  \  the  number 
of  which,  at  no  extravagant  computation,  must  have  consisted  of 
at  least  ten  thousand,*  and  the  whole  width  of  the  avenues  varies 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  connection 
with  it,  we  find  two  perfect  tumuli,  one  near  Crukenho,  the  other 
near  Kerdescant,  with  the  ruin  of  a  third  not  fiir  from  Kerzerho, 
besides  the  very  large  one  near  Carnac,  on  which  a  chapel  is 
built  dedicated  to  St.  Michael ;  one  curvilinear  area,  near  Le 
Af  aenec,  with  traces  of  a  second ;  two  kistvaens,  the  table  stone 
of  one  of  which  is  thirteen  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  wide  ;  of  the 
other,  fifteen  feet  long,  ten  wide,  and  four  feet  thick ;  besides 
natural  mounds,  on  all  which  one  or  more  cromlechs  are  placed. 
Taking  ^\\  these  things  into  consideration,  we  may  well  join  with 
Godfrey  Higgins  in  saying  that  this  monument  '*  certainly  sets 
all  history,  and  almost  (?)  all  theory  at  defiance." 

From  this  account  of  it  we  can  excuse  our  readers  even  if  they 
indulge  a  little  incredulity.  We  ourselves  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge ;  for  when  Monsieur  Loroy  was  describing  it  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  Frenchman,  we  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  obliging  and  gentlemanly  prefect  was  at  least  painting  it  some- 
what poetically.  But  on  visiting  the  monument,  all  doubt  and 
misgiving  was  swallowed  up  in  surprise  and  astonishment. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  for  a  very  detailed  account 
of  the  whole  of  this  monument,  may  consult  volume  xxv.  of  the 
Archasologia,  where  a  beautiful  plan  is  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Deane,  from  a  survey  made  under  his  own  inspection.  From  this 
paper  we  shall  make  two  extracts,  one  describing  the  view  from 
a  mound  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Kerzerho,  the  other, 

*  Tbif  is  according  to  the  computation  of  M.  Sauvagire,  a  French  engineer,  who 
rstioMtod  the  number  of  stones  between  Lc  Maneac  and  Kerdescant  at  four  thousand, 
the  distance  between  the  two  places  behig  3^  miles ;  if  then  the  stones  were  uniformly 
disposed,  the  whole  number  would  be  above  ten  thousand.  Many  have  been  used  to 
boild  the  chateaos  of  Kergonant,  Plonharniel  and  Du  Lac.  Cottages  and  walls,  and 
perhaps  the  village  of  Carnac,  have  been  formed  from  its  stores.  Mr.  Deane  was  told 
by  a  man  at  Aoray,  the  roaster  of  the  HoteI-«n-bas,  that  from  1500  to  2000  had  been 
remored  between  Carnac  and  St.  Barbe. 
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the  description  of  a  8tone>  the  fourteenth  of  the  monument  situated 
on  the  road  from  Erdeven  to  Camac*  Speaking  of  the  former, 
Mr.  Deane,  says, — 

*'  I  caQDOt  imagine  a  scene  more  interesting.  A  heathen  temple  sur- 
viving the  storms  of  at  least  two  thousand  years«  retaining  for  the  space 
of  eleven  furlongs  almost  its  original  unity,  and  the  whole  spread  out 
like  a  picture  at  the  spectator's  feet,  while  each  extremity  points  to  a 
distant  Christian  church  (those  of  Erdeven  and  Camac),  built  perhaps 
out  of  the  ruins  of  some  portion  of  this  once  magnificent  temple  :  a  lake 
below,  the  sea  beyond,  barren  plains  and  rocky  hills,  form  a  combination 
of  art,  nature,  and  religion,  which  cannot  be  regarded  by  a  contem- 
plative mind  without  feelings  of  peculiar  pleasure.'* — Archttohgia^  vol. 
XXV.  p.  217. 

Upon  the  sloping  surface  of  the  stone,  to  which  we  have 
alluded — 

''There  is   an   artificial   cavity,  having  every  appearance  of  being 
designed  to  receive  the  body  of  a  human  victim  preparatory  to  sacrifice* 
There  is,  however,  another  stone  exactly  similar,  and  more  distinctly 
marked,  and  perfect  upon  a  rock  altar,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake  of  La 
Triniie,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  path  leading  from  the  ferry  to  Lock- 
mariaker.    Lying  down  upon  the  stone,  I  found  that  the  shoulders  were 
received  by  a  cavity  just  sufficient  to  contain  them  3    while  the   neck 
reclining  in  a  narrow  trench,  was  bent  over  a  small  ridge,  and  the  head 
descended  into  a  deep,  circular  groove  beyond  it.   From  the  narrow  trench 
which  received  the  neck,  was  chisselled  a  small  channel  down  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  stone.     This  being  on  the  left  side  of  the  recumbent  victim, 
was  well  adapted  to  carry  oflF  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  jugular 
vein.     A  person  lying  in  these  cavities  is  quite  helpless,  and  in  such  a 
position  a  child  may  sacrifice  the  strongest  man.     Caesar  and  Strabof 
both  speak  of  the  homicidal  sacrifices  of  the  Celtic  nations.     The  latter 
describes  with  pictorial  effect  the  chief  Druidess  cutting  the  throats  of 
the  victims  one  after  the  other,  and   receiving  the  trickling  blood  in 
basins,  and  pronouncing  omens  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
stream  flowed.'* 

Extraordinary  and  immense  as  the  monument  at  Carnac  is,  no 
record  whatever  exists  to  show  its  object  and  design.  The  Bre- 
ton peasants  preserve  a  tradition,  taught  perhaps  by  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  among  them,  that  these  stones  repre- 
sent a  heathen  army  which  pursued  St.  Cornelius,  because  he  had 
renounced  paganism,  and  that  being  hemmed  in  and  unable  to 
escape,  he  had  recourse  to  prayer,  upon  which  they  all  were 
turned  into  stones.    Others  have  ascribed  it  to  the  work  of  super- 


*  Among  the  stones  of  the  monument  near  Carnac,  the  botanist  may  find   tlie 
LohBlia  ureni  in  great  abundance, 
t  Strabo,  toni.l,  p.  461,  B.  Casaobon,  Amstel.  1707. 
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natural  dwarfs,  who  to  show  their  own  strength,  compared  with 
I         the  feebleness  of  ordinary  men,  brought  the  stones  from  the  neigh- 
I         bouriug  quarries,  and  fixed  them  where  they  are.   With  others 
i         Caesar  was  the  architect.   Some  who  view  all  ancient  monuments, 
I         the  object  of  which  is  buried   in  oblivion,  as  connected  with 
astronomy,  believe  that  the  parallelitha  represent  the  eleven  signs 
of  the  primitive  zodiac.     Mr.  Deane,  in  an  extremely  interesting 
book  on  the  Divine  worship  of  the  Serpent,  is  of  opinion  that  it 
was  a  Dracontium,  or  Temple  dedicated  to  the  serpent ;  and  sup- 
poses its  windings  to  represent  the  sinuosities  of  the  reptile's  path. 
He  remarks  in  the  paper  in  the  Archasologia  already  quoted, 

"  The  sinuosities  are  evidently  designed,  and  not  accidental.  In  many 
places  tbe  ground  is  so  level  that  it  might  easily  have  been  carried  on  in 
a  straight  line,  bad  straight  lines  only  been  required.  But  even  in  the 
levels,  the  deviations  are  frequent  5  and  in  other  places  hills  are  ascended 
which  not  only  might  have  been  avoided,  but  which  are  actually  out  of 
course,*' 

The  last  hypothesis  which  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  Godfrey 
HiggiDs. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  whether  it  may  not  have  been  used 
as  an  instrument  to  mark  the  passing  years,  like  the  Etrurian  nails. 
May  it  not  have  been  made  when  the  Bull  with  his  horn  opened  the 
vernal  year,  and  the  instrument  itself  have  been  formed  at  first  of  a 
number  of  stones,  equal  to  what  the  Druids  suppose  to  be  the  number 
of  years,  which  had  passed  from  the  creation  or  any  other  grand  epoch, 
as  tradition  says  (?)  they  annually  added  a  stone  to  it."* 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  object,  there  it  now  stands,  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  And  we  feel  some,  we  hope,  pardonable 
pride,  that  Mr.  Deane,  an  Englishman,  should  have  been  the 
first  to  survey  it  as  it  deserves,  and  to  hand  down  to  posterity  a 
fiill  and  correct  plan  of  it.  We  think  that  even  in  this  brief 
notice  we  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  Britanny 
is  well  worthy  of  the  full  investigation  of  the  Celtic  anticjuary. 
And  we  wish  that  some  zealous,  well  informed,  but  not  visionary 
traveller,  would  devote  the  same  attention  to  the  other  parts  of 
Morbihan,  which  Mr.  Deane  has  given  to  Camac,  and  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Locmariaker.  A  little  inconvenience  he  must 
make  up  bis  mind  to  bear,  from  a  want  of  some  of  those  things 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  perhaps  to  consider  as  necessary 
to  his  comfort ;  but  he  will  find  a  people,  kind,  simple-hearted, 
reserved  indeed,  but  perfectly  willing  to  render  him  any  service 
in  their  power ;  while  from  the  authorities  he  will  meet  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  the  promptest  readiness  to  assist  him  in 
his  researches.     Time  is  of  course  gradually  working  his  slow 

*  Higgin's  Celtic  Druidt,  lxxxviii  ;  Aoacalypsis,  vol.  i.,  p.  340. 
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progress  of  decay  with  these  monuments^  but  the  wanton  haad 
of  man  is  far  more  destructive.  As  the  only  records  of  the 
earliest  traces  of  civilization  in  Europe,  and  of  the  earliest 
worship  of  our  common  ancestors,  it  would  be  matter  of  great 
regret  not  to  possess  the  most  accurate  accounts,  the  most 
minute  details  of  them,  and  glad  should  we  be  if  any  remarks  of 
ours  should  lead  to  so  desirable  and  to  so  good  a  result. 


Akt.  \l\h-^IndiLstrie  Franfaise.  Rapports  sur  r Exposition  de 
1839. — (French  Manufactures.  Reports  on  the  Ej^hibitioo 
of  1839.)     By  J.  B,  A.  M.  Jobard.     Paris,  1841, 

M.  JoBABD  commences  his  labours  with  a  flattering  dedicatiou 
to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  on  the  immense  progress  of  art  in 
Belgium,  and  especially  her  railroads.  These  encomiums  cer- 
tainly appear  well  merited  by  the  nation;  but  the  king  has  in 
reality  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  This  writer,  in  aa 
introduction  of  great  merit,  next  proceeds  to  contrast  ancient  and 
modern  inventions,  in  which  his  tendencies  naturally  lead  him  to 
immensely  exaggerated  statements  of  the  power  of  the  latter ;  and 
an  enumeration  of  the  progress  of  manufactures  in  France  then 
follows.  We  shall  proceed  step  by  step  with  these  stages  of  the 
introduction,  and  then  lay  before  our  readers  such  topics  from 
his  review  of  the  Exposition  of  ]  839  in  Paris  as  may  command 
general  interest.  It  is  with  us  matter  of  deep  regret  that  some- 
thing similar  and  equally  comprehensive  in  its  objects  with  the 
Exposition  in  France  does  not  exist  in  England  and  Belgium,  for 
the  Society  of  Arts  is,  alas,  a  poor  approximation  to  it,  and  is 
nearly  unknown  to  the  country  at  large.  Such  an  exhibition  of 
the  entire  progress  in  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  value  of  an  article,  possessing 
them  with  right  notions  on  the  important  question  of  its  produc- 
tion, either  at  a  lower  rate,  or  of  superior  quality  or  duration, 
constituting  a  check  on  the  extortionate  tradesman,  encouraging 
the  industry  of  our  artizans  also  by  proportionate  rewards,  would  at 
least  be  as  edifying  a  spectacle  as  the  Smithfield  show  of  fat  oxen, 
sheep,  and  pigs.  The  intimate  knowledge  acquired  of  the  valae 
and  improved  process  of  manufacture,  the  close  inspection  into  the 
gradual  progress  of  art,  the  ingenious  devices  to  attain  particular 
objects,  the  immense  impetus  given  to  the  thinking  principle,  and 
the  resources  which  chemistry  especially  is  everywhere  displaybg, 
could  not  but  produce  amongst  our  countrymen  results  of  the 
highest  importance  to  civilization.  But  we  must  not  hope,  we 
fear,  especially  under  present  circumstances,  that  England  will 
receive  any  intuition  towards  bettering  her  social  condition  fiom 
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France ;  nor^  we  fear^  is  France  likely  to  amend  her  still  more 
numerous  defects  by  the  example  of  England.  The  proper  inte- 
rest of  each  comfitry  appears  likely  to  be  buried  in  the  turmoil  of 
military  preparations^  and  their  relative  retardation  in  improve- 
ment will  be  of  course  in  proportion  to  the  years  consumed  on 
belligerent  matters.  War  is  the  bane  to  civilization  among  the 
equally  civilized^  though  the  sword  may  become  the  propagator 
of  science  in  the  case  of  inequality  of  natural  endowments.  M. 
Jobard  falls  foul  at  the  onset  of  the  Greeks,  denying  to  them 
even  the  name  of  industrious:  certainly  to  no  ancient  nation  could 
he  have  done  less  injury  by  such  an  observation.  Since  were 
we  to  describe  a  nation  whose  technical  skill  appears  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  surrounding  powers,  we  should  assign  this  honour  to 
them.  Even  Juvenal^  though  he  charged  them  with  quackery^ 
admits  their  varied  talents. 

"  Grammaticus,  rhetor^  geometres,  pictor^  aliptes. 
Augur,  schoenobates,  niedicus,  magus,  omnia  novit.'* 

Costume,  dice,  needles,  pins,  combs,  all  fall  under  one  sweep- 
ing censure.  Yet  M.  Jobard  might  remember  that  the  cogged 
dice  found  in  Pompeii  would  seem  to  indicate,  in  the  second 
article  at  least,  considerable  mechanical  skill ;  and,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  needle  is  a  quotation,  and  a  fair  one,  of  high 
excellency  in  art,  needing  the  rare  combinations  of  temper, 
sharpness,  pliancy,  in  a  most  wondrously  small  compass,  and 
that,  probably,  that  fatal  implement  wielded  in  the  time  of  that 
martyr  to  good  housewifery,  who  is  reported  to  have  died  by  its 
prick,  scarce  matched  the  Greek,  the  boasted  modern  improve- 
ment seems  rather  questionable.  We  are,  we  confess,  of  that 
unpopular  class  that  lean  to  periods  of  revival  and  decline : 

^'  Alter  erit  tune  Tiphys,  et  altera  quae  vehat  Argo 
Delectos  beroas  :  erunt  etiam  altera  bell  a, 
Atque  iterum  Trojae  magnus  niittetur  Achilles." 

We  admit  the  clumsiness  of  much  of  what  is  Greek;  we 
know  the  ancients  did  not  possess  the  principle  that  velocity 
may  supersede  power.  The  cannon  ball  surpasses  their  bat- 
tering ram.  But  we  cannot  think  the  screw  of  Archimedes  so 
low  an  invention  as  M.  Jobard  appears  to  rate  it.  If  not  a 
^ater  mill,  it  at  least  b  a  valuable  instrument  for  the  raising  of 
water,  and  be  who  reduced  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  to  the 
determination  of  the  ratio  between  the  diameter  and  circumfer- 
ence at  least  deserves  respectful  mention  by  those  who  have  as 
yet  never  trisected  the  obtuse  angle,  nor  arrived  at  the  duplica- 
tare  of  the  cube  after  a  trial  of  2,000  years.  The  clock  wc 
allow  to  be  one  of  the  most  superb  trophies  of  modern  inven- 
tion, though  clock-work  was  probably  known  to  Homer ;  but 
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the  clepsydra  might  be  adjusted  with  some  accuracy.  We  are 
pleased  to  lind  M.  Jobanl  allowing  to  the  ancients  at  least  praise 
for  their  pottery,  that  of  Egypt  has  never  been  rivalled,  and  pro- 
bably never  will ;  and  Wedgwood  has  to  acknowledge  every  ex- 
cellence in  his  varied  art  to  Etruscan  vases,  and  might  even  im- 
prove his  elegant  shapes  by  some  yet  resting  in  the  collection, 
the  unsold  collection,  of  Athanasi,  which  contains  vases  perfectly 
novel,  even  to  eyes  long  accustomed  to  Greek  and  Egyptian 
forms.  The  woven  wind  of  Juvenal  is  also  no  inelegant  descrip- 
tion of  thin  and  exquisite  workmanship  in  linen  if  not  silk.  The 
quotation  of  Epaminondas,  in  proof  of  the  paucity  of  dresses  of  the 
ancients,  we  think  unlucky  as  an  illustration,  first  as  a  Theban, 
next  as  a  poor  man,  not  being  the  first  of  the  latter  unhappy  genus 
who  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  while  his  clothes  have  been 
in  the  suds.  From  the  days  of  Robert  of  Normandy  these 
crosses  have  alighted  on  both  gentle  and  simple,  suzerain  and 
villain,  when  the  auri  sacra  fames  was  on  them,  but  ungratified. 
There  is,  too,  another  circumstance,  that  the  applications  of  all 
nations  have  been  invariably  to  particular  branches,  whether  in 
literature,  art,  or  manufacture.  M.  Jobard  concedes  to  Greece 
the  mastership  in  philosophy,  literature,  architecture,  and  sculp- 
ture, and  to  us  the  humble  office  of  being  scholars  and  imitators 
in  these  branches ;  but  he  exclaims  they  never  discovered  print- 
ing, steam,  powder,  spinning,  railroads,  gas  lights,  double  sluices, 
balloons,  the  telegraph,  post,  compass  and  America,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  surgery,  algebra,  descriptive  geometry,  the  decimal  sys- 
tem, geology,  statistics,  notes,  founts  of  type,  zinc,  platina,  nickel, 
mirrors,  and  coals,  heliography,  galvanism,  felt,  fire-ships,  the  cut- 
ting of  the  diamond,  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth,  and  all  that  exists  upon  its  surface. 

Arago  would  except  steam  from  the  above,  which  was  known, 
he  considers,  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Railroads,  also,  we  are 
prepared  to  contend  are  ancient,  or,  at  least,  questionable :  gas 
we  concede. 

Balloons  also,  but  the  flight  of  Daedalus  looks  wondrous  like 
aerostation.  The  telegraph,  the  post,  the  compass  (yet  the  pro- 
perties of  the  magnet  were  known),  though  not  applied  to  naval 
tactics,  and  the  singular  story  of  Abaris  carried  on  an  arrow 
round  the  world,  Herodot.  4,  35,  seems  to  hint  at  the  compass 
in  his  ship,  and  he  is  also  represented  as  divining  by  the  arrow. 
The  ships  of  Alcinous,  which  were  animated  by  such  an  intel- 
ligence that  they  needed  not  on  the  darkest  night  to  stay  their 
way,  look  wonderfully  like  compass-steered  vessels.  Jambli- 
chus  also  tells  us  of  Abaris,  that  Pythagoras  stole  from  him  the 
golden  arrow  with  which  he  directed  his  way ;  probably,  simply 
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a  gilded  luagnet.  China  has  been  acquainted  with  the  compass 
from  remotest  time.  When  shall  we  have  a  history  of  this  singular 
people  from  a  competent  judge  of  their  language,  and  a  deep 
antiquarian  and  orientalist? 

America  is  questionable,  for  who  peopled  her?  If  the  antiquity 
of  Mexican  remains  attain  the  tenth  of  what  has  been  claimed  for 
them,  their  origin  would  induce  a  belief  of  a  navigation  of  higher 
power  than  the  ancient  trireme,  and  yet  where  did  not  the  Phoe- 
nicians penetrate,  even  with  that  simple  style  of  naval  architecture 
only?      in  chemistry  the  Egyptians,  however,  could  not  have  been 
unskilled  ;  and  the  atomic  theory,  its  great  triumph,  is,  most  pro- 
bably, of  a  highly  remote  antiquity.     Anatomy,  as  far  as  outward 
observation  of  the  just  configuration  of  the  muscles,  the  Elgin 
marbles  prove;  and  the  Egyptian  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
same,  since  even  embalming  must  have  led  to  some  proximate 
causes  highly  favourable  to  further  investigation.     The  simple 
surgery  of  Homer  could  not  be  much  amended  on  the  battle 
plain.     Algebra  is  the  clear  production  of  the  Arabians.      The 
Diophantine   problems   have    certainly  worked  our   brains   for 
(Nde    of  Granta's  children,    and  the   mutilated   form  in  which 
they  remain  contained  evidently  higher  points  than  even  these, 
which  however  carry  us  to  the  simple  quadratic.      Our  triumph 
here  with  what  is  lost,  not  before  us,  even  in  this  single  writer, 
is  not  so  highly  eminent  or  perfectly  conclusive.     In  mixed  geo- 
metry we  possess  unquestionable  advance,  but  in  the  pure  our 
progress  is  exceeding  low.     Decimals,  and  to  these  might  have 
been  added  logarithms,  are  a  great  step   assuredly.     Geology 
has  to  attain  fixity  before  it  can  much  advantage  us.     It  requires 
also  such  a  combination  of  excellencies  to  form  the  perfect  geo- 
logist, that  we  doubt  extremely  whether  the  conclusions  of  this 
science  will  be  trustworthy  for  some  time.     Statistics  were  fol- 
lowed to  a  limited  extent  compared  with  our  own  researches,  and 
the  philanthropy  of  statistics,  a  principle  originated  by   Chris* 
tianity,  is  certainly  the  unique  product  of  our  aera.     The  bill  of 
exchange,  the  product  of  Jewish  invention,  possibly  the  result  of 
persecution,  which  induced  them   to  give  money  this  shadowy 
shape,  must  have  been  known  to  the  Phoenician  in  all  countries. 
He  could  not  have  used  gold  or  silver  in  all  cases,  and  barter  must 
have  quickly  led  to  bills  of  parcels,  and  these  to  bills  of  exchange  or 
something  analogous.    Printing  with  moveable  types  is  the  great- 
est modern    discovery,  and  may  certainly  be  considered  purely 
modem,  always  excepting  block  printing,  which,  as  we  have  re- 
cently shown,  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity.     Zinc,  platina,  and 
nickel,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  these,  is  extremely  doubtful  as 
points  of  discovery  confined  to  the  modems.     Glass  the  Egyptians 
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manufactured  in  vast  profusion,  but  certainly  do  not  seem  to  have 
applied  it  to  mirrors.  Coals  are  very  questionable.  Theopbras- 
tus  certainly  mentions  aviganeg  exrijf  yvig,  cap.  136.  Heliography, 
perfectly  unique,  of  slight  value,  but  curious  in  physical  fact^, 
since  writing  with  sunbeams  up  to  the  present  age  has  been 
rather  a  fanciful  allusion  than  a  living  reality.  Of  Galvanism  we 
do  not  possess  any  knowledge  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us 
to  state  the  extent  of  ancient  information ;  but  the  probability  is 
that  it  was  unknown  in  the  galvano-plastic  form. 

With  respect  to  electricity,  it  is  clear  that  Numa  possessed  the 
art  attributed  to  Franklin  of  eliciting  the  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
whence  arose  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Elicius ;  and  that  Tullus 
Hostilius,  less  happy  in  his  practical  knowledge  than  his  prede- 
cessor, perished  by  a  similar  death  to  that  of  Reichman  in  his  trial 
of  Franklin's  experiments.  It  was  through  a  failure  in  his  phy- 
sical process  that  Hostilius  perished,  his  war-hand  was  out  of 
practice  in  philosophy.  Livy  sa)'s,  lib.  i.  31,  ^'  Ipsum  regem 
tradunt  volventem  commentarios  Numse  cum  ibi  quasdam  occulta 
solemnia  sacrificia  Jovi  Elicio  facta  invenisset  operatum  his 
sacns  se  abdidisse :  sed  non  rite  initum  aui  curatum  id  sacrum 
esse;  nee  solum  nullam  ei  oblatam  speciem  sed  ira  Jovis  solici- 
tati  prava  religione  fulmine  ictum  cum  domo  conflagrasse." 

Felt  we  fully  concede  as  far  as  known.     Fire-ships  also. 

Diamond  cutting,  probably  not  known;  yet  the  perfection  of  the 
ancient  intaglio  seems  to  presume  great  excellence  in  working  a 
material  very  nearly  approaching  in  hardness  this  precious  stoue. 
The  telescope,  purely  modern  we  believe,  but  still  difficult  to  con- 
ceive as  such  in  any  thing  like  a  long  progress  of  ages.  The  mi- 
croscope, modern  inventor  unknown;  but  instruments  somewhat 
analogous  must  have  been  in  use  in  those  minute  works  of  the 
Ilias  shut  up  in  a  nut  shell,  and  the  ivory  ants  of  Callicrates,  so 
minute  that  others  could  not  distinguish  their  members,  which 
appear  to  indicate  high  artificial  resources;  and  even  the  powers 
assigned  to  the  Nauscopite  of  the  Mauritius  seem  scarce  superior 
to  his  who  could  number  the  galleys  issuing  from  the  harbour  of 
Carthage  at  Lilybaeum,  distant  \%o  miles.  The  mighty  inventor 
of  the  burning  lenses  had  doubtless  drawn  the  deduction  as  to 
their  other  powers  ;  and  if  so,  the  microscope  is  but  a  brief  re- 
move. The  rotundity  of  the  earth  was  certainly  known  by  the 
Hebrews;  and,  we  conceive,  was  a  doctrine  of  very  remote  an- 
tiquity, familiar  to  the  Babylonian  calculator  of  eclipses,  and 
Thales,  who  predicted  a  solar  eclipse.  It  is  somewhat  surprising 
in  the  above  enumeration,  that  the  electrical  telegraph  should  not 
have  been  specified,  and  the  whole  reasoning  of  M.  Jobard  is 
the  reverse  of  his  expressed  opinion.    He  maintains  the  direct 
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negative  on  this  question^  and  conceives  that  we  have  to  releani 
what  was  cuce  known  to  the  ancients^  and  that  most  modern  dis- 
coveries are  the  simple  reaction  of  principles  that  formerly  pre- 
vailed. Probably  this  is  paradoxical  as  a  general  principle ;  but 
it  is  true  in  numerous  individual  instances  assuredly,  and  should 
somewhat  humble  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  moderns,  who, 
whether  in  the  Battle  of  the  Books  or  Sciences,  maintain  an  em- 
pire of  very  inferior  extent  compared  to  the  enormous  proportion 
to  the  past  claimed  by  themselves.  M.  Jobard  appears  to 
appeal  triumphantly  in  favour  of  modern  progress,  to  the  im- 
possible case  of  civilization  being  checked;  but  does  the 
reign  of  the  Czar  over  Paris  appear  an  event  less  improbable  in 
the  chapter  of  accidents  than  Alaric  at  Rome  ?  Would  the  city 
of  the  modiste  and  the  mantua-maker,  the  cuisinier  and  the  re- 
staurateur, remain,  then,  in  all  its  exquisite  refinement?  It  would 
retrograde  assuredly  in  these  points  and  numerous  others;  for  no 
ambitious  state,  no  highly  belligerent  power,  no  empire  that  has 
universal  rule  for  its  object,  can  attend  highly  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.     Virgil  says  of  his  countrymen,^ — 

Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  aera : 
Credo  equidem,  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  valtus  : 
Orabunt  causas  melius^  coelique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent ; 
(Hae  tibi  erunt  artes)  pacique  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos* 

And  so  it  must  be.  Ambition  knows  no  rival  in  the  heart :  she  may 
pride  herself  on  statues  and  pictured  trophies  of  her  victories,  the 
arts  may  be  invoked  to  embellish  them  and  perpetuate;  but 
this  is  placing  them  in  a  false  position — they  should  be  loved  for 
their  own  lustre,  not  for  transmitted  light.  On  this  principle,  had 
Charlemagne  been  as  ignorant  as  M.  Jobard,  on  the  erroneous 
statements  of  Gibbon,  supposes,  to  us  it  had  not  been  wondrous 
in  the  king  of  the  Romans;  but  the  pupil  of  Alcuin  could  as* 
surediy  write.  Eginbard,  the  very  authority  appealed  to  in  proof 
of  this  monstrous  assertion,  informs  us  that  Charlemagne  wrote 
the  history  of  the  ancient  kings  in  verse;  and  Lambecius  declares 
that  the  imperial  library  still  contains  a  MS.  corrected  by  the 
hand  of  Charlemagne  himself.  Accounts,  too,  vary  most  won- 
drously,  if  M.  Jobard  be  right,  who  states  that  the  people  and  the 
priests  were  clothed  in  skins  wild  as  the  Cossacks,  and  that  on 
days  of  ceremony  they  simply  threw  over  them  a  covering  of  linen, 
surplice  (superpelles).  We  doubt  this  statement  excessively ;  since 
we  find  Clovis  so  struck  with  the  external  pomp  of  the  Roman 
Church,  with  the  splendid  apparel  and  ceremonies  at  his  baptism, 
that  he  simply  demands,  and  manifests  certainly  no  small  igno- 
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ranee  in  the  question,  whether  what  he  saw  was  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  had  been  promised  him.  No,  replies  the  eloquent 
St.  Remi,  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  road  which  conducts 
thither.  We  fully  concede  the  question  of  the  opposition  of  the 
chivalric  spirit  to  the  handicraft  or  serf,  simply  the  Roman  and 
the  servile  revived  and  therefore  but  the  adumbration  of  the  above 
theory.  Years  rolled  on,  and  monarchs  rose  amid  them,  Louis 
XI.  and  Henry  IV.  found  the  value  of  other  pursuits  as  well  as 
military  matters.  To  the  latter  monarch  France  is  indebted  for 
her  carpets,  glass  after  the  pattern  of  the  Venetian,  and  the  dig- 
ging of  her  mines.  Colbert  created  an  amazing  influx  in  the  opera- 
tive principle.  In  cloth  France  even  equalled  Spain  and  Holland ; 
in  lace,  Brabant;  in  silk  she  vied  with  Italy,  and  in  the  loom 
with  Flanders.  As  to  the  great  project  of  this  minister,  the  canal 
of  Languedoc,  Vauban  declared  he  would  sacrifice  all  that  he 
had  done  to  be  the  author  of  that  superb  work  of  art.  M.  Jo* 
bard  considers,  however,  that  this  great  minister  confined  the  me- 
chanical ingenuity  too  closely  by  his  regulations  as  to  the  companies 
of  what  we  should  call  the  merchant  guild.  The  constraint  ex- 
ercised in  consequence  when  a  discovery  partook  of  various  crafts, 
and  the  compulsion  on  the  inventor  to  afiiliate  himself  to  each  at 
ruinous  cost,  made  labour  become  a  simple  duty  question.  In 
1791j  the  abolition  of  merchant  companies  gave  greater  freedom, 
and  a  patentee  right,  which  was  joyously  received  by  the  heavily 
taxed  artisan.  This  principle  of  the  patentee,  however,  produced, 
both  in  France  and  England,  correspondent  evils.  Like  Morrison, 
with  his  pills  of  death  in  this  country,  numerous  quacks  possessed 
themselves  of  the  law  of  patent.  Our  author  proposes  to  get  rid 
of  empiricism  by  a  brevet  among  the  guilds;  but  this,  we  fear, 
whether  in  the  medical  profession,  which  is  incompetent  by  its 
influence  to  suppress  quackery,  or  in  mechanic  art,  would  be 
equally  unsuccessful.  The  world  is  opposed  to  monopolies, 
even  when  they  work  it  good,  which  they  occasionally  do.  The 
party  most  to  be  dreaded  and  most  hostile  to  industrious  mecha- 
nical art,  is  the  capitalist,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  tremendous 
power  which  the  use  of  the  cylinder  has  afforded  him,  forms  cer- 
tainly a  check  to  many  advances  and  improvements,  although  at 
times  he  aids  them  for  selfish  reasons,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
enormous  gains.  With  instances  of  this  kind  the  political  econo- 
mist must  deal,  and  their  exposure  will  be  nearly  equal  in  the 
main  to  their  legislative  abolition,  "^llie  policy  of  France  at  the 
present  instant  is  sensibly  indicated  to  her  by  Jobard.  He  tells 
her  to  investigate  her  state,  to  improve  her  internal  resources, 
and  that,  whatever  be  her  power,  she  is  no  match  for  all  the  world; 
that  though  she  likes  progress,  she  values  military  progress  too 
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high ;  that  intellectual  glory  is  a  prize  she  has  yet  to  reach ;  and 
if  France  has  not  learnt  this  lesson^  that  it  will  soon  be  read  to 
her  in  lines  which  time  will  never  efface,  in  effect  the  complete 
deoationalism  of  France  must  be  the  result  of  her  present  plans. 
War  drove  her  on  her  own  internal  resources ;  her  chemists  sup- 
plied her  with  saltpetre,  sugar,  indigo,  leather,  and  even  arms,  we 
might  say.     The  Directory  ordered  the  first  Exposition  of  manu- 
factures in  France :  it  only  lasted  three  days  ;  and  even  that  small 
space  abundantly  sufficed  for  the  few  objects  meriting  attention. 
I1)e  second  took  place  in  1801,  on  which  occasion  one  solitary 
bronze  medal  was  issued.     In  180d  the  first  piece  of  French 
muslin  made  its  appearance,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  examin- 
ing committee  to  be  English.     The  year  1804  produced  higher 
developements.    Three  Expositions,  which  furnished  a  vast  num- 
ber of  exquisite  ornaments  for  the  churches,  took  place  on  the 
Restoration.       In  1818,  1823,  1827>  evident  indications  of  great 
advances  in  woollens,  metallurgy,  and  mechanical  combination, 
appeared,  and  Temaux  produced  his  celebrated  cachemires.    The 
Exposition  of  the  year  18S4  as  far  surpassed  all  the  previous  as 
the  one  M.  Jobard  treats  excelled  even  that  period.     l)eeply  is  it 
to  be  regretted,  as  he  justly  remarks,  that,  from  present  appear- 
aoces,  it  will  not  be  exceeded  by  the  next,  since  anarchy  and  war 
are  not  favourable  to  the  progress  of  honest  industry.    The  follow- 
ing are  the  views  entertained  by  Villerm6  on  the  use  of  machines, 
to  which  Jobard  owns  himself  a  convert.     First,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  without  them  if  a  nation  keep  in  the  van  of  civili« 
zation ;  secondly,  that  they  bring  in  greater  manual  labour  eventu- 
ally, though  they  may  disturb  the  course  of  it  for  a  time,  which  he 
instances  in  the  manufacture  of  Tulle  in  England,  which  now  em- 
ploys 200,000  workmen,  while  by  manual  labour  only  2000  found 
occupation.     Thirdly,  the  elevation  of  man  from  the  brutal  state 
to  the  intellectual,  the  engine  becoming  the  motor  agent  instead 
of  the  man. 

Still  as  the  same  MTiter  justly  argues,  the  large  capitalists  pro- 
duce extensive  evils:  1st.  the  passage  from  the  state  of  the  la- 
bourer to  the  employer  becomes  daily  more  rare;  2dly.  the 
capithlist  is  also  necessarily  more  estranged  in  his  feelings  from 
Im  workmen,  than  in  that  period  when  he  dined  with  them,  and 
treated  them  more  on  an  equality ;  3dly.  the  total  extinction  of 
that  powerful  bond  that  once  united  two  classes,  the  agriculturist 
and  manufacturer,  by  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  small 
landowners,  who  maintained  themselves  on  the  soil  with  the  aid 
of  some  handicraft  employment.  The  fearful  battle  at  present 
Waging  in  England,  the  senseless  declamation  against  the  com 
laws,  ail  partake  of  the   monopolising  spirit,  which   operates 
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from  the  master  to  the  mfin»  neither  understanding  that  in  ruining 
the  farmer  they  ruin  themselves ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  a  balance 
of  interests,  impartially  held,  that  both  estates  can  expect  to  mu- 
tually benefit  each  other.  Mechanical  production,  by  throwing 
enormous  masses  into  the  market,  certainly  works  to  the  fearful 
issue  of  the  crisis  in  commerce,  which  manifests  itself  with 
alarming  frequency,  and  which  appears  to  return  by  almost  a  re- 
gular law.  Such  are  in  substance  the  remarks  on  the  use  of 
machinery,  the  *'  pour"  and  "  contre :"  we  now  pass  to  another 
subject,  the  reward  due  to  the  inventive  faculty.  The  following 
remark  is  equally  sound  and  forcible :  '^  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  our  belief,  that  the  country  which  shall  first  place  on  the 
same  footing  thought  materialized  in  machinery,  and  the  creative 
faculty  in  books — which  shall  bestow  on  inventors  the  same  privi- 
leges as  authors,  will  soon  become  dominant  over  the  other 
nations,  and  by  a  far  surer  process  than  war."  Our  author  de- 
precates most  forcibly  the  brief  continuance  of  patents  for  simply 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years — just  enough  in  some  instances  to  show 
the  way  to  their  successors.  Arago  held  the  crude  notion  at  one 
period,  that  long  patents  were  a  check  to  the  free  development  of 
industry ;  the  following  remarks  convinced  him  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  principle : 

"  Invention  is  civilization  :  the  inventor  is  the  author  of  all  the  com- 
binations that  God  has  not  made ;  he  is  the  continuer  of  His  work,  the 
promoter  of  all  advancement.  The  inventor  is  the  first  roan  in  the  world ; 
for  he  makes  something  out  of  nothing,  gives  a  value  to  what  was  value- 
less, motion  to  inert  masses,  power  to  weakness.  Watt,  in  imprisoning 
steam  in  a  cylinder,  has  given  England  fifty  millions  of  hands :  nature 
bad  not  furnished  her  with  this  immense  appliance.  AH  which  exists  on 
this  side  of  brute  nature  is  the  work  of  invention.  Inventors  seek  out 
and  find  new  processes,  simplify  mechanism,  diminish  bodily  labour, 
shorten  distances,  explain  phenomena,  subdue  the  elements,  and  trans- 
mit them  tractable  and  powerful  into  the  hands  of  men.  They  are  the 
head  and  soul  of  a  nation  ;  without  them  there  can  be  neither  progress, 
nor  riches,  nor  power.  The  country  which  possesses  the  most  of  them, 
renders  its  neighbours  tributary  and  subservient  to  itself.  Other  nations 
will  buy  its  books,  pictures,  designs,  colours,  stuffs  -,  they  will  require 
also  its  laws,  regulations,  plans;  they  will  visit  its  monuments,  deposi- 
tories, schools — for  all  this  is  so  much  invention.  Mind  works  equally 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  chart  or  a  poem,  a  picture  or  an  art  -,  while  one 
genius  combines  parts  of  machinery,  another  arranges  hemistichs  and 
rhymes,  lines  and  colours,  black  and  white.  The  people  which  bave  no 
contriving  powers  are  savage,  and  they  remain  so  until  the  inventor 
civilizes  them.  Cadmus,  Triptolemus,  Oannes,  Moses,  Mahomet,  Leib- 
nitz, were  inventoi*s  (we  might  feel  disposed  to  except  the  two  last).  An 
idea  is  the  property  of  him  who  first  possesses  it.  It  belongs  to  him, 
were  it  only  by  the  natural  right  of  the  first  occupant*    He  has  the  power 
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to  promulgate  or  to  conceal  it.  It  belongs  to  him  with  a  juster  title 
than  the  field  or  the  forest^  which  may  be  inherited ;  for  if  you  had 
neither  your  field  nor  forest,  another  would  enjoy  it ;  you  have  not  made 

them,  but  the  inventor  has  made  his  discovery. 

»  •  •  »  * 

"  Every  invention  or  importation  constitutes  an  addition  to  the  com- 
mon stocky  since  it  will  employ  workmen,  make  things  useful,  revive 
commerce  and  industry^  bring  in  foreign  capitalists,  or  prevent  our  own 
from  going  to  seek  other  products  elsewhere.  The  office  of  patents 
ought  to  be  simply  the  body  corporate  of  inventions  !  A  patent  there 
deposited,  is  nothing  else  than  fixing  a  determined  date,  which  ought  not 
to  cost  more  than  the  inscription  of  the  birth  of  a  child.  Inventors  and 
im|x>rters,  who  place  their  industry  under  the  protection  which  the  law 
offers  them,  have  then  a  right  to  the  protection  and  to  the  encourage- 
meat  of  every  government  which  comprehends  its  own  interests,  and 
those  of  the  people  whom  it  governs  ;  it  would  be  shameful  to  deprive 
them  of  it  in  countries  where  alien  laws  and  confiscations  are  abolished. 
The  smaller  a  country  is,  the  more  ought  it  to  offer  facilities  and  attrac- 
tions to  inventors,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  endow  it  with  their  in- 
dustry. If  they  only  find  dislike  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers,  not  only  do  they  retire,  but  even  the  inhabitants  themselves  of 
that  very  country  convey  the  product  of  their  own  industry  where  it 
meets  with  encouragement  |  for  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  successful 
alone  have  a  country,  all  other  persons  are  cosmopolites." 

M>  Jobard  next  proceeds  to  show  that  those  countries  which 
have  earliest  recognised  the  property  of  thought,  have  been 
the  most  successful  in  civilization  and  prosperity.  Thus  in 
14€3,  England  fixed  her  law  of  patents;  in  1790,  the  United 
States  and  France;  in  181^,  Prussia  and  Russia;  in  1817,  the 
Low  Countries,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemburg;  in  1820,  Austria  and 
Italy;  then  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  two  Sicilies;  and  lastly, 
Turkey.  Persia,  and  India,  which  have  no  law  of  this  charac- 
ter, have  no  discoveries  save  in  some  trifling  matters,  and  re« 
main  in  their  middle-age  position,  a  prey  by  their  credulity  to 
the  alcbymist,  astrologer,  gipsey,  Jew,  vending  throughout  their 
nostrums,  their  infallible  elixirs  —  beguiling  alike  prince  and 
peasant.  M.  Jobard  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  law  of  copyright  with  the  author,  engraving  with  the 
painter,  cast  with  the  sculptor,  and  patents  with  the  inventor,  will 
bring  us  back  to  this  period.  This  is  somewhat  hard  to  credit, 
but  it  will  assuredly  injure  all  these  noble  spirits,  and  retard  the 
progress  of  civilization ;  art  will  become  again  a  mystery,  if  there 
be  not  protection  for  the  discoverer  of  new  appliances  to  aid  her 
objects.  The  consequence  of  this  neglect  of.  public  enrolment 
will  be,  that  with  the  inventor  they  will  perish,  or,  at  least,  very 
frequently*     The  ancient  purple,  Naples  yellow,  malleable  glass, 
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nielli,*  painting  on  glass,  and  many  other  discoveries^  have  shared 
this  sad  destiny.  Still  with  the  ennobling  spirit  of  modern  inven- 
tion,  with  inventors  thoroughly  imbued  with  high  sentiments  of 
the  beneficial  influence  of  their  discoveries  on  mankind,  this 
vaticination,  we  trust,  will  not  be  realized. 

The  portions  of  the  Exposition  that  M.  Jobard  has  touched 
upon  in  the  present  volume  are,  firsts  steam  engines,  next  flax 
and  spinning  engines,  paper,  metallurgy,  and  lastly,  sounding. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  France  still  retains  her  penchant  for  os- 
cillating engines  instead  of  fixed.  We  have  oscillation  on  the  centre 
of  the  cylinder,  on  its  base,  vertical,  horizontal,  &c.  Passing  the 
oscillating  engine  of  MM.Derosne  and  Cail,  and  the  rotatory 
engine  of  Pecqueur,  we  proceed  to  consider  that  of  M.  Pelletan, 
which  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  great  praise  on  the  ground  of 
economy  of  fuel,  giving  only  four  kilogrammes  per  hour  to  pro- 
duce a  one-horse  power.  The  public  are  already  familiarized  with 
the  celebrated  pamphlet  of  M.  Andraud,  and  the  application  of 
air  as  a  locomotive  agent  in  the  room  of  steam.  The  splendid 
hypothesis  of  Berkeley  on  the  non-existence  of  matter,  scarcely 
appears  to  surpass  M.  Andraud,  who  speaks  of  muscular  labour 
as  already  terminated.  Undoubtedly,  the  skill  of  engineers  has 
greatly  increased  the  motor  agency  of  man,  but  still  we  may  enter- 
tain reasonable  doubts  as  to  such  a  consummation,  for  some  time 
at  least.  The  engines  of  M.  Pelletan  do  not  exceed  20-horse 
power.  Still  the  French  seem  to  attach  a  value  to  these  engines 
which,  we  fear,  time  will  not  confirm.  The  machine  in  question 
can,  however,  move  with  a  pressure  equal  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
atmospheres,  while  the  engines  with  a  piston  do  not  in  general  work 
under  higher  pressure  than  five  or  six  atmospheres.  Air,  we  all 
know,  can  become  dilated,  and  acquire  a  strong  elastic  force  at  a 
very  small  expense  of  combustion.  One  kilogramme  of  coals  can 
raise  10,000  litres  of  air  at  1000®  of  temperature.  This  source 
of  power  would  be  preferable  to  steam,  which  cannot  bear  any 
thing  like  this  elevation.  The  speed  of  these  engines  is  spoken 
of  as  twenty  leagues  per  hour.  Such  engines,  when  applied  to 
vessels,  possess  the  advantage  of  less  ponderosity,  and  require 
neither  chimneys  nor  boilers.  With  all  these  advantages,  we 
fear  the  principle  is  too  fine,  too  scientific,  to  admit  of  the  same 
general  application.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  flame  engine 
of  Gain  Cazala.  When  this  professor  presented  himself  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  declared  that  money  expended  on 
steam  was  thrown  away,  and  that  he  possessed  the  means,  at  a 
sixth  of  the  expense,  of  obtaining  all  its  power,  clear  of  its  diffi- 
culties and  dangers.  The  professor  is  assuredly  greatly  wanted  m 

*  An  error*  as  we  have  shown  in  a  previous  Article.  No.  52* 
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this  country,  where  the  revolting  number  of  accidents  from  steam, 
will,  we  fear,  induce  the  public  to  prefer  an  inferior  locomotive 
agencj,  unless  railways  can  be  made  less  disastrous.  The  name 
of ''  Flange  Engine"  is  certainly  not  incorrect,  as  applicable  to 
this  invention,  since  its  boiler  only  contains  flame  and  gases,  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  coal  in  the  compressed  air.  The  fire, 
hermetically  closed,  is  fed  with  air  by  a  pump  at  the  command 
of  the  engine  itself.  The  more  the  air  is  compressed  the  stronger 
the  combustion.  The  part  of  the  air  not  employed  in  combus- 
tion acquires  rapidly  a  double  volume,  as  well  as  the  azote,  car- 
bonic acid,  oxide  of  carbon,  and  other  gases  produced  by  com- 
bustion. The  heated  gases  mingle  in  a  great  reservoir,  where  a 
part  only  of  the  ashes  and  black  smoke  deposit  themselves.  It 
is  in  this  reservoir  that  it  obtains  the  elastic  combination  used  to 
raise  a  piston  of  immense  bulk.  The  engine  has  great  defects, 
but  the  inventor  has  subdued  many  of  them,  and  it  is  well  worthy 
of  deep  consideration.  Galli  Cazala  himself  has  demanded  from 
the  Academy  the  severest  possible  scrutiny  into  the  accuracy  of 
his  invention.  King  William  felt  great  interest  in  this  discovery, 
and  intended  to  drain  the  lake  of  Haarlem  with  the  engine,  but 
difficulties  occurred  which  prevented  this  trial  of  its  powers. 
The  great  advantage  in  this  engine  is,  its  perfect  freedom  from 
danger.  We  next  proceed  to  the  simple  engine  of  M.  Roufiet, 
patronized  by  that  Maecenas  of  artizans,  Baron  Seguier.  Com- 
pactness and  utility  are  its  distinguishing  features.  A  small  boiler, 
with  a  cylindrical  fire-box,  in  which  is  plunged  the  motor  cylin- 
der, then  a  winding  tube  chimney  in  the  boiler,  abutting  on  the 
ventilator  or  Erickson  aspirator.  Place  the  whole  on  four  small 
wheels,  and  you  will  have  a  moveable  steam  engine  without 
chimney,  applicable  to  all  rustic  labours, — to  building,  digging, 
draining  of  canals,  felling  of  timber,  &c.  This  artist  and  M. 
Bourdon  have  resolved  the  following  problem.  Construct  a 
machine  of  from  one  to  four-horse  power,  which  may  be  placed 
easily  as  a  stove  in  a  workshop,  without  the  neighbours  being 
alarmed  or  complaining  of  it  as  a  nuisance.  In  passing  forward 
we  regret  to  perceive  that  the  establishment  at  Creuzat  is  now 
enabled  to  form  locomotive  engines  without  even  the  fire-box 
from  England.  The  engine  of  Deridder  may  be  considered  also 
an  epoch  in  mechanical  history.  Its  weight  is  only  five  tons,  in- 
cluding the  tender.  The  artist  has  suppressed  four  wheels.  The 
piston  gives  2^  blows  per  minute,  in  lieu  of  J  80,  the  greatest 
swiftness  of  ordinary  engines.  It  obtains,  from  holding  its  steam, 
three  kinds  of  speed,  according  to  the  need  required.  Ordinary 
locomotives  weigh  twelve  or  fifteen  tons  ;  each  waggon  three  or 
four.     It  will  convey  70  or  100  persons ;  but  as  the  passage" 
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to  and  fro  can  be  multiplied,  this  is  perhaps  no  detriment,  but 
better  than  the  heavier  and  fewer  passages  usually  undertaken. 
The  inventions  next  submitted — for  the  French  are  a  far  more 
timid  nation  than  the  English,  who  endure  exploitation  with 
perfectly  Dutch  or  Russian  equanimity — are  safety  apparatus  for 
steam  boilers;  and  we  are  satis6ed  that  nothing  short  of  con- 
demning the  engineers  to  be  placed,  like  the  inventor  of  the 
brazen  bull,  in  their  own  boilers  occasionally,  will  stop  this,  or,  as 
a  minimum,  boiling  one  hour  per  diem  for  a  twelvemonth,  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  operative  engineer. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  furnace 
of  M.  Barthelemy,  admirable  for  its  economy,  and  though  we  do 
not  object  to  those  immense  edifices,  called  by  a  French  poet 
"  cathedrals  of  industry,"   we  shall  be  happy  to  get  free  from 
the  sight  of  them,  and  to  see  combustion  carried  on  without  in- 
fecting an  entire  city,  as  at  present,  with  the  breath  from  these 
immense  colossi,  who  appear,  like  the  Titans,  constantly  breathing 
flame  from  their  hundred  mouths,  polluting  our  towns  with  their 
noxious  smoke  and  deleterious  fluids.     M.  Jobard  appears  to 
view  with  great  satisfaction  the  novel  method  with  the  chain  em- 
ployed on  our  Blackwall  railway  with  locomotive  engines,  and  he 
pays   the  English  the  following   honourable  tribute :  —  **  The 
English  will  doubtless  examine  this  cord  principle  thoroughly; 
for  we  must  allow  that  in  England  alone  is  money  spent  to  ob- 
tain important  results :  every  where  else  inventors  and  inventions 
are  left  to  perish  in  all  the  anguish  of  abortive  offspring."     The 
steam  boiler  of  M.  Beslay  and  the  Baron  Seguier  come  next  in 
order.    To  this  last  we  shall  give  some  attention,  regarding,  as  we 
do,  its  noble  author  still  more  than  his  exquisite  invention,  which 
is  however  the  most  useful  production,  probably,  of  the  entire 
Exposition.     "  With   this  nobleman  there  exists,"  says   M.  Jo- 
bard, **  no  trace  of  envy  nor  jealousy,  but  a  noble,  beneficent 
spirit  to  all  engaged  in  the  chymical  art.    Whenever  he  perceives 
an  attentive  workman,  he  extends  to  him  his  patronage.     He  can 
appreciate  the  watching,  trials,  patience  and  genius  to  produce 
the  smallest  discovery ;    he  knows,  by  experience,  how  many 
plunges  a  man  must  make  into  the  unexplored  abyss,  and  how 
many  empty  oysters  he  must  bring  to  the  surface,  before  he  can 
meet  with  a  pearl  of  price.     He  alone  knows  their  anguish,  ap- 
preciates their  sufl^ering,  and  does  them  justice." 

The  Baron  Seguier  has  invented  the  first  boiler  in  which  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  the  circulation  of  the  water 
by  the  difference  of  temperature.  It  only  occupies  a  fourth  of 
the  space  required  for  others ;  its  tubes  are  rivetted,  and  can  be 
wrought  with  ordinary  skill.     M.  Jobard  calls  thi»  invention  the 
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^^  pivot  of  French  iadustry/'  This  distiogoished  invention  is 
only  breveted  to  France,  though  applications  were  made  to 
Messrs.  Newton  and  Berry  for  England ;  but  the  perfection  of 
English  work  so  far  surpassed  the  French,  that  it  was  considered 
useless  as  an  attempt ;  it  will  in  consequence  be  probably  antici- 
pated by  the  boiler  of  Mr.  A.  Perkins.  This  gentleman's  plan 
consists  in  applying  some  modification  of  the  hot  water  apparatus 
he  has  so  long  used  with  unexampled  success  for  warming  build- 
ings. Mr.  A.  Perkins  has  had  one  of  twelve-horse  power  at 
work  for  eighteen  months,  and  another  of  forty-horse  power  for 
five  months,  and  is  at  the  present  moment  extensively  engaged  in 
manufacturing  them.  The  advantages  are  perfect  safety  from 
explosion,  a  great  saving  of  space  and  weight,  amounting  to  one- 
half,  and  some  economy  of  fuel.  Mr.  A.  Perkins  has  obtained  a 
patent  in  France,  and  has  made  arrangements  for  introducing 
them  into  that  country. 

With  respect  to  the  next  point,  spinning. — The  house  of 
Marshall,  of  Leeds,  works  up  18,000  pounds  of  flax  per  diem^ 
whilst  the  largest  firms  of  France  scarcely  arrive  at  500  or  600. 
Leeds  is  not  alone;  Preston,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  all 
contain  vast  establishments,  and  another  is  also  establishing  in 
Leeds.  Marshall  will  soon  double  his  power  of  productiveness, 
and  while  France  and  Belgium  make  one  step  England  can  easily 
make  twenty,  so  that  only  a  rest  on  her  part  for  a  long  term  of 
years  will  ever  place  these  nations  on  a  level  with  her.  Were  we 
to  take  Marshall's  house  and  the  largest  firm  in  France,  the  ratio 
is  but  36  :  1,  and  this  is  constantly  increasing  on  the  part  of 
England,  who  supplies  her  own  consumption  and  the  Continent's 
also  by  these  gigantic  appliances.  In  the  importation  of  flax, 
France  has  increased  30,000,000  francs  during  the  last  year,  but 
this  is  only  at  the  rate  of  the  annual  manufacture  of  one  English 
house,  Marshall,  alone. 

No  less  than  3,348  exhibitionists  in  spinning  machines  and 
manufactures  appear  in  the  Exposition  of  1839.  The  French 
government,  in  1814,  manifested  extreme  bad  faith  with  respect 
to  these  engines  for  spinning  flax.  Napoleon  had  ofiered  a  re- 
ward of  one  million  francs  to  the  inventor  of  a  machine  for  spin- 
ning it.  A  clever  mechanic,  named  Gerard,  contrived  to  spin  an 
extremely  fine  flax,  which  he  sent  to  the  government,  expecting 
to  receive  the  reward  by  return  of  post.  But  be  was  deeply  dis- 
appointed to  learn  that  they  required  a  finer  number  still.  ^*  I 
could  easily  have  effected  this,"  said  the  workman,  who  himself 
told  the  anecdote ;  ^^  but  this  effort  would  only  .have  been  at- 
tended by  the  demand  for  a  still  finer  manufacture,  muil  I  had 
arrived  at  the  thinness  of  the  spider's  web,  and  yet  I  skoitld  not 
have  touched  my  million." 
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The  object  of  the  goverameiit  was  simply  to  promote  the  efforts 
of  the  industrous  artisan,  but  with  no  intention  of  offering  to  him 
any  recompense.  M.  Jobard  enters  under  this  head  into  a  long 
dissertation  on  the  impolicy  of  the  English  government,  in  not 
permitting  at  one  period  the  exportation  of  machinery ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  steam  engine  this  is  surely  not  wrong.  Let  the 
Continent  purchase  as  many  as  it  may  they  soon  become  useless, 
for  their  work  is  not  good  enough  to  repair  them  in  their  smallest 
details,  and  were  it  not  for  the  English  workman  raising  his 
hammer  against  his  country,  they  might  be  exported  ad  libitum, 
for  recurrence  must  perpetually  be  had  to  England  for  their  repair 
and  constant  supply.  The  French  are  totally  incompetent  to 
work,  to  repair,  or  to  make  engines.  Their  spinning  engines, 
however  numerous,  scarce  merit  attention,  and  we  proceed  to 
our  next  head,  paper. 

We  pass  the  early  observations  of  our  author,  and  proceed  to 
his  first  notice  of  paper  made  of  dung.  A  single  horse  can 
furnish  easily  a  kilogramme  per  day ;  a  barrack  of  horse  might 
provide  a  government  with  sufficient  for  its  supply.  Amid  the 
succedaneums  for  rags,  this  is  not  the  least  ingenious  ;  straw 
paper  is  next  given  and  two  receipts  for  its  manufacture,  to  which 
we  refer  our  readers.  The  process  of  manufacturing  paper  of 
bamboo,  as  adopted  in  China,  is  also  set  forth ;  and  further,  from 
bark  of  trees,  in  the  same  country.  The  manufacture  of  a  paper 
from  reeds  is  strongly  recommended  to  public  attention,  and  it 
appears  that  the  banana  gives  a  far  more  beautiful  and  strong 
texture  than  any  that  we  can  produce  from  rags.  The  importation 
of  Chinese  paper  into  France  during  three  years,  amounted  to 
7062  reams,  or  139,240  francs. 

Metallurgy  is  the  next  subject  to  which  we  have  to  direct 
attention.  Nothing  can  more  characterise  the  indolence  of  the 
French  as  to  the  resources  of  their  own  country,  than  the  fact 
that  a  geologist  discovered  an  iron  mine  in  Britanny,  which  gave 
60  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  yet  the  inhabitants  could  not  be  induced 
to  work  it.  M.  Jobard  takes  the  opportunity  however  of  cor- 
recting the  notion  that  Napoleon  was  supplied  with  his  projectiles 
from  British  and  not  from  French  industry.  The  note  of  Ge- 
neral Evain,  on  the  materiel  of  Napoleon,  is  extremely  Curious, 
France,  it  appears,  only  commenced  in  1800  the  regular  manu- 
facture of  projectiles,  but  was  enabled  in  1814  to  supply  all  her 
exigencies  from  herself. 

In  the  manufacture  of  copper  France  is  making  some  pro- 
gress. Imphy  throws  out  sheets  of  immense  magnitude.  MM. 
Wilz,  Stepban,  and  Oswald  of  Neiderbruck,  have  manifested 
great  ingenuity  in  their  articles.     A  method  of  hardening  copper 
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appears  to  be  the  great  desideratum  in  its  manufacture  and  ap- 
plication. Were  this  realized,  war  might  be  carried  on  as  in  the 
days  of  Homer,  and  other  chieftains  raise  the  brazen  spear.  The 
Egyptians  unquestionably  possessed  this  lost  art,  and  worked 
with  copper  tools  upon  granite. 

To  steel  the  attention  of  the  French  has  long  been  directed 
with  considerable  effect  in  articles  of  ornament,  and  also  others. 
The  tempering  of  it  is  treated  with  considerable  power  by  Jobard, 
and  we  shall  state  all  we  consider  important  in  his  paper  on  this 
subject.  With  respect  to  what  passes  in  the  mysterious  process 
of  tempering  steel,  the  facts  are  as  follow  : — A  bar  of  steel  after 
having  been  tempered  to  its  hardest  pitch,  being  placed  on  red- 
hot  iron  or  burning  coals,  undergoes  chromatic  changes,  into 
straw  colour,  gold  colour,  purple,  violet,  dark  blue,  light  blue, 
gray  or  watery  hue.  If  we  dip  this  bar  in  cold  water  while  its 
surface  undergoes  one  of  these  changes,  the  steel  acquires  dif*- 
ferent  degrees  of  hardness  corresponding  to  the  hues  above  de- 
scribed. Skilful  workmen  judge  by  the  eye  of  the  degree  of 
heat  which  their  steel  ought  to  receive  before  plunging  it  into 
water.  They  raise  it  to  cherry-red  heat,  which  gives  it  its 
highest  hardness,  and  then  withdraw  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
it  receive  its  second  hardening  on  coals,  or  in  liquified  metals,  but 
m  oil;  for  there  is  no  hardening  which  requires  a  higher  tern* 
perature  than  we  obtain  from  boiling  oil.  Oil  in  a  state  of  ebul* 
lition  contains  more  heat  than  melting  lead.  Oil  does  not  boil 
ander  521  centigrade  degrees,  but  lead  melts  at  312%  and  pewter 
at  227°.  M.  Themar,  of  Brussels,  tempers  all  his  needles  by 
burning  oil.  It  is  curious,  but  yet  true,  that  a  treatise  on  the 
tempering  of  steel  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  France  or  England. 
Electricity  is  involved  in  this  process  as  in  the  formation  of 
magnets,  but  the  hardness  acquired  by  steel  at  the  instant  of  its 
cooling  down,  M.  Jobard  thinks,  favours  the  crystalization  of 
carbon,  which  would  become  diamond  itself,  were  it  pure  from 
the  interposition  of  iron.  Taking  water,  however,  at  mean  tem* 
perature,  and  steel  at  cherry-red,  for  our  starting-point,  we  shall 
obtain  a  temper  harder  or  softer  in  proportion  to  the  cold  or  heat. 
The  immersion  of  steel  at  red  heat  in  snow  and  ice  is  attended 
with  excellent  success,  but  very  cold  acidulated  water  has  given 
greater  hardness  and  stiff  temper.  Pure  nitric  acid  renders  steel 
brittle  when  we  carry  up  the  temperature  to  cherry-red,  but  if  we 
dip  as  the  steel  reddens,  the  effect  is  excellent,  according  to 
Reaumur.  And  this  principle  of  tempering  at  the  lowest  possible 
heat  at  which  steel  hardens  is  now  getting  greatly  into  use. 
Passing  from  the  anvil  to  the  hardening  process,  is  completely 
disappearing  in  practice.     If  steel  is  immersed  in  mucous  or 
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soapy  bodies^  the  temper  is  too  tender,  by  reason  of  the  steel 
surrounding  itself  with  a  mucous  covering,  which  preserves  the 
metal  from  immediate  contact  with  water  and  softens  the  affection. 
In  Switzerland  they  temper  their  hatchets  by  passing  them 
through  grease  before  they  plunge  them  into  water*  The  joiners 
of  this  country  temper  their  gouges  and  soissars  by  plunging  them 
in  mutton^fat;  others  place  oil  over  the  water  in  which  they 
plunge  their  steel.  All  this  has  no  other  effect  than  getting  rid  of 
harsh  temperi  as  they  call  it*  The  scythes  are  heated  at  the  forge, 
and  in  charcoal,  to  a  white  heat;  they  then  dip  them  in  a 
mixture  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  fat;  then  clean  them  after- 
wards and  pass  them  in  the  flame  until  they  trace  the  bluish  hue. 
This  is  a  soft  or  retarding  tempering.  Workmen  understand 
well  that  on  surrounding  a  bit  of  steel  with  fat,  and  placing 
it  on  burning  coals  until  it  ignites,  that  they  obtain  a  good 
result  generally.  Practice  has  proved  to  them  the  degree  of 
heat  when  oil  takes  fire,  and  also  that  which  gives  the  retarden- 
ing  requisite  for  certain  springs  and  steels.  Cutlers  do  not  wait 
so  long ;  they  only  stay  until  the  oil  smokes.  A  workman  of 
Liege,  Brisart,  is  in  possession  of  a  superior  temper  for  files. 
He  sells  them  dearer,  but  they  last  four  times  as  long  as  the 
others,  and  their  remains,  shortened  as  knives,  are  capable  of 
cutting  iron  and  copper  without  blunting  their  edge.  The  trian- 
gular files,  for  saws,  of  Raoul,  are  also  capable  of  marking  even 
the  best  English  files.  These  workmen  ought  to  be  nationally  re- 
compensed and  their  secrets  diffused.  The  trial  to  which  the  files 
of  Raoul  were  submitted,  appears  to  have  been  extremely  feir. 
The  English  files  whitened  in  seven  distinct  instances,  while 
Raoul's  were  unchanged.  It  is  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Gill,  that  their  manufacture  is  as  follows,  which  we  give,  though 
M.  Jobard  does  not  mention  it : — Two  pounds  of  mutton  suet, 
not  rendered,  but  only  chopped  small,  two  pounds  of  hog's-Iard, 
two  ounces  of  white  arsenic,  powdered.  These  being  put  into 
an  iron  vessel  with  a  cover  to  it,  must  be  boiled  until  a  handful  of 
mouse  ear,  Hieradum  pUocella,  fresh  gathered,  and  which  had 
been  put  into  the  mi&ture  at  first,  shall  become  crisp  and  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  a  proof  that  all  moisture  is  driven 
off.  This  operation,  as  well  as  quenching  any  article  in  it,  in 
order  to  harden  it,  must  be  performed  under  the  hood  of  a  smith's 
forge*hearth,  so  as  to  carry  off,  as  much  as  possible,  the  noxious 
arsenical  fumes  which  arise,  and  the  operator  ought  to  close  his 
mouth  and  nostrils  to  prevent  his  inhaling  them.  It  is  somewhat 
singular,  but  an  air  tempering  is  all  that  the  celebrated  Damascus, 
and  we  believe  we  might  also  add  the  Delhi,  blades  receive.  The 
wonderful  hangs  over  all  Eastern  actions,  but  here  the  assertion^ 
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that  these  celebrated  sabres  are  tempered  by  cleaving  the  north 
wind  with  them^  is  not  untrue.  In  the  former,  the  sabre  is  simply 
brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  presented  to  an  opening  through  which 
the  air  streams  with  great  velocity,  and  the  wondrous  temper  of 
these  blades  will  enable  them  to  cut  into  most  European  sabres 
without  turning  their  edge.  The  Indians  prepare  a  steel  of  ad- 
mirable temper  from  the  old  iron  hoops  of  barrds  from  Europe, 
which  they  bury  to  increase  the  oxydation,  and  to  purge  the  me- 
tal, as  they  say.  Their  kreese  or  national  poignard,  as  well  as 
their  sabres,  are  fashioned  with  much  skill,  and  do  not  yield  in 
hardness  and  elasticity  to  the  Damascus  blade.  An  ancient 
Turkish  legend  relates,  that  one  day  a  warrior  being  without 
arms  for  an  ensuing  combat,  snatched  from  the  foi^e  a  yatagan, 
red  hot,  and  urged  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  flourishing  the  blade 
around  his  head,  which  air  cleaving  gave  it  an  excellent  temper* 
The  material  of  the  Damascus  blade,  now  much  used  by  our  own 
cutlers,  the  celebrated  Wootz  has  conferred  on  our  language 
the  term  damusky  from  the  wavy  character  of  this  celebitited 
steel.  The  meteoric  iron  presents,  when  wrought,  the  same 
appearance.  Tavemier  states,  that  the  steel  susceptible  of  being 
damasked  came  from  Golconda,  obviously  alluding  to  Delhi 
blades.  Professor  Crevelli  has  succeeded  in  an  excellent  imita* 
tion  of  these  celebrated  oriental  sabres.  We  extract  from  the 
Allgemeine  Militar«Zeitung  his  method. 

**  A  long  flat  piece  of  malleable  steel,  of  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  one-eighth  in  thickness,  is  to  be  first  bound  with  iron  wire 
at  intervals  of  one- third  of  an  inch.  The  iron  and  steel  to  be  then  incor- 
porated by  welding,  and  repeated  additions  (from  10  to  20)  of  iron  wire 
are  made  to  the  first  portion,  with  which  tbey  must  be  finally  amalgamated. 
This  compound  material  is  then  to  be  stretched  and  divided  into  shorter 
lengths,  to  which,  by  the  usual  process  of  welding,  grinding  and  temper- 
ing, any  shape  may  be  given.  By  filing  semicircular  grooves  into  both, 
sides  of  the  blade,  and  again  subjecting  it  to  the  hammer,  a  beautiful 
roset-shaped  Damascus  is  obtained ;  the  material  can  also  be  made  to 
assume  any  other  form.  The  infusion  by  which  the  figures  are  made 
visible,  is  the  usual  one  of  aquafortis  and  vinegar.'' 

These  sabres  have  been  submitted  to  the  following  severe  tests — 
cutting  off  hobnails,  which  had  been  placed  in  great  numbers 
behind  each  other ;  cuts  upon  a  strong  iron  plate  and  many  folds 
of  cloth  ;  horizontal  blows  upon  a  wooden  table  ;  and  finally,  like 
the  celebrated  Andrew  Ferrara  blades,  powerful  bending  upon  both 
sides.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  ten  blades,  examined  by  a  military 
commission,  and  each  of  which  was  required  to  perform  thrice  on 
iron  and  twice  against  a  flat  wooden  table,  not  a  single  one  snap- 
ped or  had  its  edge  indented.  In  Prussia  and  Silesia  an  equally 
valuable  manufacture  exists.     The  process  appears  similar  to  the 
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Andrew  Ferrara,  which  probably  obtahied  its  excellence  from  the 
welding.  Andrew  Ferrara  is  said  to  have  carried  one  of  his  blades 
wrapped  iu  bis  bonnet.  Elasticity  and  power  of  edge  appear  to 
be  the  common  property  of  the  Andrew  Ferrara^  the  Damascus 
and  Delhi  blades,  together  with  those  at  Milan  manufactured 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Crevelli.  Interlamination  is 
probably  the  peculiar  and  yet  unfathomed  mystery.  Andrew 
Ferrara  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  welded  the  blade  of 
alternate  layers,  about  two  or  three  lines  thick,  of  iron  and  steel, 
which  approaches  closely  to  Professor  Crevelli's  method. 

With  regard  to  air  tempering,  the  rude  method  of  the  Asiatics 
ought  certainly  to  yield  to  the  plan  of  M.  Thillorier,  who,  by  his 
apparatus  for  congelation,  obtains  a  degree  of  cold  100^  below 
zero.  What  then  ought  we  not  to  expect  from  this  method,  if  the 
quality  of  temper  depends  on  being  submitted  to  a  low  degree 
of  cold  ?  Thillorier,  for  thus  discovering  congelation  of  carbonic 
acid,  has  become  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  has 
announced  his  intention  of  liquifying  atmospheric  air.*  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  entire 
secret  of  tempering  consists,  as  Jobard  appears  to  think,  in  the 
establishment  of  some  method  to.  heat  equally  the  masses  of  steel 
in  all  their  parts,  and  in  the  preparation  of  an  oil  bath  raised  to 
a  temperature  correspondent  to  that  previously  bestowed  upon 
each  mass.  The  masses  might  then  be  withdrawn,  or  left  to  cool 
in  the  oil.  Cutlery,  arms,  carriage  springs,  might  all  be  treated 
in  this  manner.  The  skill  of  some  workmen,  particularly  those  of 
Solingen,  is  now  so  expert,  that  they  can  temper  swords  and  foils 
at  a  single  essay.  With  respect  to  iron  itself,  the  best  comes 
from  Sweden,  the  next  from  Belgium^  and  the  third  in  quality 
from  England. 

Lead,  —  France  and  Belgium  are  poorly  supplied,  internally, 
with  this  valuable  material.  Britanny  contains  a  mine  of  lead, 
from  which  Notre  Dame  was  probably  sheeted,  but  it  is  not 
worked.  Silver  was  also  a  product  of  this  mine,  and,  report 
says,  in  considerable  quantities.  England  and  Spain  supply  their 
wants.  Belgium  contains  only  one  mine,  Vedrin,  and  this,  re- 
port says,  exhausted.  Fifteen  millions  of  kilogrammes  of  lead  are 
supplied  to  France,  and  one  million  to  Belgium,  from  these 
sources.  The  working  of  either  the  French  or  Belgian  mines 
is  rendered  completely  nugatory  by  the  immense  quantity  poured 

*  We  are  not  certain  that  this  has  not  been  achieved  already  by  Mr.  Perkins.  This 
gentleman  placed  a  glass  tabe  in  the  compressing  engine  under  a  pressure  of  28,000lbs. 
to  the  square  inch,  and  when  it  was  taken  out  there  was  a  small  globule  of  fluid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glass  and  no  appearance  of  air  in  tbe  tuBe.  Dr.  Wollaston  and  Sir  H. 
Davy  considered  this  the  liquefaction  of  atmospheric  air. 
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in  at  a  lower  rate  from  abroad,  far  below  the  price  at  which 
they  can  produce  it  from  their  own  mines.  M.  Jobard,  who  is 
a  man  of  peace,  takes  every  opportunity  of  deprecating  the  use 
of  this  material  for  any  other  than  peaceable  objects. 

There  is  a  curious  calculation  m  Gassendi,  which  proves,  by 
contrasting  the  supply  of  this  material  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
with  the  expenditure,  that  each  man  killed  in  one  war,  the  Aush- 
trian  campaign,  had  cost  his  weight  in  lead.  Amid  the  curiosities 
of  the  Exposition  under  this  material,  is  the  process  for  soldering 
lead  by  lead  of  the  noble  plumber  Baron  Debassynsde  Richemont. 
The  remarks  made  by  Jobard  on  the  perpetual  fires  caused  by 
plumbers,  who  burn  recklessly  cathedral  after  cathedral  from 
their  carelessness,  are  highly  judicious.  They  unquestionably 
should  never  be  admitted  into  any  building  except  under  a 
surveillance  of  a  very  diflferent  character  to  that  exercised  at 
present. 

Zinc — is  the  next  material  under  consideration.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  zinc  de  la  Vieille  Montague  does  not  escape  observa- 
tion from  our  author.  The  thinness  in  which  this  material  is 
manufactured  meets  with  just  censure.  In  England,  the  gene- 
rality of  zinc  articles  are  from  this  cause  totally  useless  within  a 
few  months  of  erection.  In  Russia,  zinc  ornaments  in  lieu  of 
bronze  are  very  common.  Zinc  has  not  much  aided  the  litho- 
graphic artists :  zinc  plates  for  engraving,  however,  our  author 
thinks  may  be  made  available.  This  metal,  heated  to  210°  cen- 
tigrade, becomes  friable,  and  can  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  oil,  gives  a  colour  of  extreme  utility  to 
protect  houses  from  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  and  will 
supersede  the  use  of  white-lead. 

The  immense  apparatus  for  boring  into  the  surface  of  the 
earth  comes  next  under  consideration.  This  apparatus  for  the 
acupunction  of  the  globe,  as  constructed  by  MM.  Degous6 
and  Mulot  d'  Epinay,  costs  80,000  francs.  M.  Jobard  treats 
this  subject  with  some  pleasantness,  not  being  himself  a  capital- 
ist, and  frankly  owns,  that  when  a  hospital  could  be  constructed 
at  the  same  cost,  that  a  well,  if  not  the  deepest  bore  in  the  earth, 
assuredly  the  dearest  to  the  paymaster,  is  not  the  most  cheering 
of  prospects.  Champollion  states  boldly  that  he  was  convinced 
that  Moses,  before  passing  into  the  Desert,  had  provided  himself 
with  instruments  for  digging  wells.  The  Pacha  has  recently,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  French,  sent  for  an  apparatus  of  this  de- 
scription, and  designs  digging  wells  in  the  Desert,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  travellers.  In  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  many  pierced  wells 
are  extant  of  high  antiquity.  That  extraordinary  nation,  the 
Chinese,  has  used  the  sound  for  this  purpose  for  a  very  long 
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period.  Their  method  has  been  essayed  in  France,  and  we  be- 
lieve with  some  success.  The  bold  spirit  of  Jobard  suggests 
fixing  his  boring  implements  at  the  bottom  of  the  mines  Gua- 
noixuato,  in  Mexico,  which  are  1,800  feet  from  the  surface;  or 
at  Liege,  where  they  have  excavated  to  1,200  or  1,500,  thence  to 
descend  several  thousand  feet,  either  by  the  Chinese  method,  or 
the  Artesian  bore.  Amid  the  expectations  fervidly  indulged, 
and  boldly  expressed,  as  to  the  result  from  boring  into  the  earth, 
M.  Jobard  enumerates  lighting  on  petroleum,  mineral ''^  salt, 
educing  a  violent  and  perpetual  current  of  carbonated  hydrogen, 
and  the  metals  and  gems  preserved  from  oxydation  by  the  depth 
from  the  surface  at  which  these  treasures  repose,  and  stirnng 
up  the  extinct  volcauos,  pent  within  the  earth,  to  gain  fresh  pro- 
duce from  them.  Taking  Jobard's  deepest  excavation  as  the 
indication  of  the  extent  into  the  epidermis  of  the  earth  to  which 
we  have  progressed,  we  find  all  yet  done  not  even  bearing  the 
proportion  of  a  scratch  on  the  skin  to  the  entire  diameter  of  an 
orange.  We  have  assuredly  not  even  got  through  the  rind  at 
present,  since  not  one  twenty-thousandth  part  of  the  earth's  dia- 
meter is  as  yet  penetrated.  The  position,  then,  is  curious  and 
unique  to  which  we  may  arrive  by  the  auger  of  the  earih 
piercer.  It  should  be  applied  on  both  sides  of  the  earth,  and 
as  near  as  may  be  at  the  same  point.  Various  new  bodies  as  yet 
unknown  may  become  visible  by  this  process,  the  abodes  o^ 
the  sauri  and  the  megatherion  deeper  developed;  and  if  our 
knowledge  is  rare  and  curious  from  the  bodies  bared  to  our 
view  in  the  small  portion  as  yet  explored,  who  shall  affix  the 
limit  to  the  recondite  rarities  that  may  yet  spring  forth,  the 
friendly  gnomes  of  earth  that  shall  mingle  with  men,  and  supply 
more  than  even  the  fancy's  tasking, — indicating  in  the  operations 
of  science  that  truth  far  exceeds  in  wonderment  the  force  of 
fiction. 

The  cause  of  the  introduction  of  the  wooden  sound  in  lieu  o( 
the  metal  is  so  curious,  that  we  think  it  right  to  detail  it.  A  car- 
penter having  dropped  his  measure  into  a  well  filled  with  water 
to  the  brim,  the  engineer  called  out,  *'  Another  tool  to  recover !" 
"  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  the  workman,  '*  my  measure  is  oi 
wood;  it  will  return."  His  measure  appeared  shortly  afterwards, 
and  he  seized  hold  of  it  the  instant  he  saw  it  on  the  surface. 
'*  If  our  sounds  would  return  so !"  murmured  the  engineer. 
'*  They  would  just  the  same  were  they  of  wood,"  replied  the 
chief  miner  Kind.     This  led  to  the  ingenious  substitution.     The 


*  ThU  was  foQiid  at  Acton,  306  yards  deep. 
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well  at  Cessingen  has  reached  the  enormous  depth  of  1787  feet.* 
Its  cost  has  amounted  to  1 16^000  francs.  This«  according  to  xe- 
port|  is  very  far  inferior  in  depth  to  the  Chinese,  who  dig  wells  of 
1800  and  3000  feet,  and  at  the  low  sum  of  10,000  or  20,000 
francs.  The  regulations  laid  down  for  the  prosecution  of  these, 
singular  undertakings  by  Jobard  appear  extremely  judicious. 
The  inventions  of  M.  Kind  have  furnished  immense  facilities  for 
these  difficult  achievements;  but  without  drawings,  which  the 
nature  of  this  work  will  scarce  admit,  we  cannot  give  a  perfect 
illustration  of  them.  Descriptions  of  machinery  are  seldom  un- 
derstood without  this  aid,  and  even  then  read  by  but  few,  save 
those  intelligent  persons  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  immense 
motor  agency  at  present  in  play.  Among  the  curious  facts 
stated  above  by  M.  Jobard,  a«  likely  to  arise  from  boring  the 
earth  as  described,  one  of  the  most  improbable,  the  ridicule  of 
every  salon  of  savants  in  France,  has  just  been  realized.  A 
bore  effected  in  the  Lower  Rhine  gave  out  oil  of  petroleum  with 
the  gushing  water.  The  proprietor  has  already  obtained  200  hec- 
tolitres. 

M.  Jobard  proposes  a  different  sound  from  any  at  present 
used,  not  of  solid  iron,  but  of  hollow  tubes,  of  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  similar  to  our  gas  conducts ;  the  lower  part 
consisting  of  a  steel  ring,  and  the  play  would  in  this  case  be  cir- 
cular, and  leave  its  centre  intact. 

As  M.  Jobard  has  not  distinctly  described  the  rest  of  his 
apparatus,  we  merely  indicate  the  great  variety  of  his  invention, 
which  is  by  circular  pressure,  since  in  all  the  other  details  we 
must  await  more  accurate  description.  His  own  opinion  of  the 
power  of  his  instrument  is  evidently  high,  and  he  speaks  of  its 
accelerating  force  as  equal  to  gunpowder.  One  curious  point 
connected  with  these  investigations,  is  the  great  question  of  cen- 
tral heat,  on  which  we  expect  many  useful  hints  in  their  progress. 

We  now  close  our  review  of  M.  Jobard,  whose  work  certainly 
exhibits  great  talent  and  ingenuity,  a  clear  conception  of  the  re- 
sources of  modem  art,  embellished  by  brilliant  and  playful  sallies 
that  enliven  us  in  the  course  of  grave  inquiries.  Duke  est  desi- 
pere  in  loco  appears  his  plan,  and  in  it  he  is  assuredly  successful. 
His  book  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  instructive.  The  feeling  expressed 
throughout  for  quietude  and  calm  to  prosecute  the  discoveries, 
die  immense  discoveries  opening  to  the  resources  of  genius,  is 
most  natural.  Men  of  sense  must  applaud  the  spirit  that  would 
bring  heads  into  contact  for  the  mutual  elevation  of  the  species, 


*  Tbe  excavations  in  Mexico  are  of  course  distinct  from  the  boring  procQWt    The 
inter  already  forpast^  \n  depth  any  aocient  excavation. 
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rather  than  idly  knock  each  other's  brains  out  to  please  a  Thiers 
or  a  Paris  mob.  The  philosopher  looks  on  war  with  horror;  it 
is  to  him  the  eclipse  of  science ;  it  is  the  breaking  up  of  all 
those  bands  of  social  intercourse  among  the  enlightened  of  all  na- 
tions, which  tend  to  the  improvement  of  possibly  even  the  uni- 
verse. And  assuredly  if  the  few  men  that  have  wit  and  good 
feeling  in  the  world,  could  be  combined,  and  their  votes  taken, 
they  would  be  unanimously  for  the  cessation  of  this  scourge  of 
nations,  this  source  of  barbarism,  this  extinction  of  all  organiza- 
tion in  chaos  and  endless  night. 


Art.  IX.  Du  Catholicisme  du  Protesiantisme  et  de  la  Philos<h 
phie  en  France.  Par  Francisque  Bouvet,  en  R6ponse  &  M. 
Guizot.     Paris,  1840. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which,  however  deep  the  interest 
expressed  in  some  directions,  more  real  ignorance  exists  than  on 
the  great  constituents  of  pure  Catholicism.  The  three  great 
Church  communions,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Protestant, 
are  all,  in  the  mass  of  their  members,  in  a  happy  ignorance  of 
what  their  constituent  principles  really  are;  the  Dissenting 
bodies  are  still  more  palpably  in  error  in  establishing  dissent  as  a 
bond  of  union ;  they,  however  the  others  may  unite  in  the  great 
feeling  of  Catholicism,  until  they  repudiate  that  principle,  can 
never  approach  to  the  description  of  a  Christian  church.  In  the 
Greek  communion,  though  more  eastern  in  tone  than  the  others, 
intelligence  and  rational  devotion  are  at  an  extremely  low  ebb. 
The  Roman  possesses  far  weightier  material,  much  learning,  deep 
devotedness,  and  large  world-abstractiveness,  which,  however 
mistaken  in  its  application,  is  a  genuine  Catholic  principle,  and  as 
such  ought  to  be  respected.  The  Protestant  is  superior  to  the 
Roman  or  Greek  in  the  rationality  of  her  devotion,  in  fixing  her 
authorities  on  the  Bible,  and  not  independent  of  the  Bible ;  but 
has  possibly  a  tendency  to  rationalize  too  far,  though  this  is 
checking  on  her  part,  but  still  she  is  embarrassed  in  the  application 
of  her  distinctive  appellation,  which  embraces  the  Lutheran 
denier  of  episcopacy  equally  with  its  firm  Anglican  supporter. 
The  confession  of  Augsburg,  the  noblest  document  of  Catholic 
confession  on  earth,  mdependent  of  the  church's  creeds,  is,  we 
regret  to  say,  little  understood  by  most  who  call  themselves  Pro- 
testants ;  and  their  great  embodied  statement  in  England,  in  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  is  equally  unknown  to  them. .  The  writer  of 
the  present  article  was  in  conversation,  some  time  since,  with  a 
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lady,  well  connected,  whose  minister  had  been  preaching  a  series 
of  discourses  on  the  thirty-nine  articles;  and  she  put  to  him,  with 
the  greatest  simplicity,  the  following  question^  "  Where  are  the 
thirty-nine  articles  to  be  found?"     To  which,  he  replied,  in  your 
Prayer  Book,  and  if  you  give  it  me  I  will  show  them  to  you. 
They  were  then  pointed  out;  and  the  exclamation  was,  "  How 
strange  that  I  never  looked  in  that  part  of  the  book  before.*' 
Great  ignorance   then  demonstrably  prevails    among   the  most 
rational  body  of  Christians,  as  to  the  great  constituent  principles 
of  Catholicism.     The  Dissenter,  a  very  wide  term  of  course,  too 
wide  to  admit  of  description  here,  throwing  out  the  Unitarians  in 
company  with  the  Deists,  talks  largely  about  religious  liberty,  but 
admits  very  little  of  it  into  practice  in  his  own  community;  and 
wherever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  or  the  covenanters, 
he    forms    a    distinct   religious  body,  lays  down  principles    far 
more  stringent  than  any  of  those  against  which  he  has  denounced 
his  Maranatha.     In  looking  at  these  bodies,  at  the  first  glance 
one  should  be  apt  to  consider  that  Catholicism  were  extinct ;  but 
still  three  out  of  them  retain  an  affinity  that  is  hourly  strengthening 
in  resemblance  to  their  lost  parent.     The  Greek  Church  will  ob- 
viously follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Romish,  whatever  direction  that 
may  take ;  for  though  the  Patriarch  may  resist  the  Pope  in  any 
temporal  assumptions,  or  interference  with  his  spiritual  authority, 
yet  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world  no  more,  with  scarce  suffi- 
cient power  to  preserve  her  Italian  states,  and  with  the  principles 
of  the  Popedom  hourly  weakening  in  the  most  Roman  Catholic 
country  next  to  Spain,  having  now  no  established  church  there, 
will   grow  gentler  and  gentler  still  in  her  Asiatic  elements  of 
power,  since  she  is  wisely  contending  for  rule  amid  the  European, 
and  trusts  again  to  establish  herself  at  the  centre  of  intelligence. 
The  Greek  Church  is  also  grossly  venal ;  all  its  offices  are  matters 
of  sale,  metropolitans,  archbishops  or  bishops.     The  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  is   its  head ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  pro- 
hibited, and  the  priests  marry  before  ordination.     It  contains  a 
most  ignorant  class  of  ecclesiastics ;  they  deny  purgatory,  and  yet 
their  liturgy  seems  expressly  to  imply  that  Christ  endured  the 

fains  of  Hades ;  their  communion  is  in  both  kinds,  similar  to  the 
Votestant.  This  church,  that  uf  the  voluptuous  Greek,  the 
Levantine,  and  the  Russian,  boasts  no  adherents  likely  to  influ- 
ence highly  the  coming  events  that  are  now  culminating  in  their 
ascent. 

The  battle  for  the  souls  of  the  world,  for  the  dominion  over 
the  regions  of  spirits,  for  mastery  in  a  strife  that  involves  all  the 
elements  of  political^  mental,  and  spiritual  power,  lies  in  conse- 
quence between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant ;   the 
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Dissenter  being  hon  de  cambatf  for  in  his  communion  there  can 
be  no  fixity ;  and  the  challenge  has  been  fairly  thrown  down  by 
an  English  prelate,  and  has  never  yet  been  met,  to  point  out  any 
Dissenting  denomination  that  has  remained  unchanged  in  doctrine 
for  one  hundred  years.  The  mighty  principles  then  of  Catholic 
verity  are  before  us»  to  determine  on  between  the  two  great  leading 
religious  communities.  And  among  the  first  great  questions  to 
be  arranged  is  the  precise  element  of  spiritual  power. 

The  British  Church  has  for  centuries  affirmed  the  great  prin- 
ciple,  that  ecclesiastics  are  subject  to  the  crown,  a  principle  that 
even  Spain  never  conceded  to  Kome.  There  can  be  no  harm,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  in  all  these  churches  meeting  together,  and  agree- 
ing among  them  to  elect  an  universal  head.  This  might  be  arranged 
by  a  rota  of  elections,  leaving  it  in  Rome,  Greece,  or  Britain  ; 
but  to  expect  that  an  Italian  sovereign  is  to  lord  it  over  other 
states  than  his  own,  is  to  anticipate  an  absolute  impossibility. 
An  evil  fraught  with  such  vast  mischief  over,  the  past  centuries, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  dead  weight  on  the  progress 
of  Christendom  for  ages.  But  this  ecclesiastical  primate  of  earth 
must  have  a  power  purely  spiritual,  and  must  also  himself  be 
amenable  to  civil  obedience  and  to  temporal  rule.  Here,  then, 
b  one  great  question  disposed  of,  which  preserves  as  much  im- 
munity from  the  secular  power  as  is  desirable,  and  keeps  the  spi- 
ritual intact.  The  sovereign  of  a  land,  then,  must  be  the  head  of 
the  Church  in  that  land ;  he  must  rule  her  in  temporalities,  she 
him  in  spiritualities.  As  to  the  question  of  an  infallible  head, 
this  is  only  a  vast  absurdity.  The  intelligent  Romanist,  when 
closely  questioned,  seems  to  fight  ofi^  the  discussion;  oue  ascribing 
it  to  the  Pope,  another  to  a  general  council,  some  to  both,  all 
denying  it  on  matters  not  spiritual,  and  the  whole  question  fairly 
resolves  into  that  great  fundamental  doctrine  of  every  existing 
Church,  that  the  true  Church  has  in  fundamentals  never  been 
wrong,  that  she  has  always  possessed  light  enough  to  guide  her  to 
salvation,  though  in  some  communities  in  a  distant,  dangerous  and 
darkened  route.  To  this  extent  only  can  the  infallibility  of  any 
Church  be  pleaded,  and  to  this  extent  it  may  be  fairly  carried.  It 
is  evident,  that  the  line  of  the  glorified  must  be  continuous  through- 
out all  ages,  as  well  as  the  revelation,  and  it  were  ill  for  the  Pro- 
testant to  deny  the  excellency  of  a  Gregory  or  a  Xavier.  But 
there  is  one  subject  connected  with  this  question,  of  such  vastly 
important  results,  that  it  is  only  fitting  to  enter  upon  it  fully,  and 
this  is — the  authority  of  the  Church.  In  illustration  of  this  point 
we  shall  recount  the  following  anecdote. 

Some  time  since,  a  Protestant  minister  was  requested  to  admi- 
nister the  sacrament  of  the  I^ord'n  Supper  to  a  sick  and  aged 
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lady,  which  he  accordiDgly  did,  and  she  received  the  holy  elements 
with  her  sister.  After  the  sacrament  was  concluded,  the  sister  of 
the  invalid  said  that  she  was  a  Catholic,  and  she  hoped  she  had 
not  done  wrong  in  receiving  it  in  two  kinds ;  the  minister  told  her 
that  she  had  assuredly  not  done  wrong,  for  that  her  reception  of 
it  was  in  the  ancient  Catholic  usage.  He  then  showed  her  the  pas- 
sage in  the  1st  Epist.  Cor.  ''As  often  as  ye  do  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come.'*  The 
same  minister  was  afterwards  in  conversation  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Vicar  Apostolical  depute,  and  narrated  the  anecdote.  **  Yes," 

said  Dr. ,  '*  but  you  seem  to  forget  that  in  that  you  evinced 

great  ignorance  of  the  MSS.,  the  generality  read  19  or,  and  not 
xflM  and,  in  the  passage,  thus  making  it  a  matter  of  indifference 
whichever  be  administered."  The  Protestant  replied  that  he  was 
a  minister  with  a  large  cure  of  souls,  a  humble  parish  priest,  but 
still  be  had  contrived  to  retain  some  ancient  scholarship,  and 
having  had  means  of  collating  every  MS.  in  the  world  on  that 
passage,  knew  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  ''  It  matters  not,"  was 
the  reply,  ''the  authority  of  the  Church  is  sufficient  for  us."  "But 
do  jou  mean  to  say  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  to  obtain 
against  the  authority  of  all  the  MSS«?"  This  was  simply  answered 
by  a  repetition  of  the  authority  of  the  Church.  "  Well,  then,  if 
it  must  be  so,  I  take  you  on  your  own  principle :  St.  Paul  knew 
the  practice  of  the  Church  in  his  day,  he  would  not  have  contra- 
dicted that  of  the  other  apostles,  yet  St.  Paul  administered  it  in 
both  kinds.  St.  Paul  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  Church  in  hi$ 
day,  and  St  Paul  obviously  administered  the  sacrament,  in  both 
kinds,  to  the  laity."  ''  But  how  weak  your  Church  stands  in  the 
question  of  authority."  "  On  the  contrary,  it  is  stronger  tban  your 
own,  for  your  Church  authority  is  distinct  from  the  Bible,  while 
our  Church  authority  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Bible.  We  claim 
a  power  for  the  Church  on  the  Bible  declarations  of  it,  you  claim 
that  power  simply  on  your  own."  "  But  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment then  is  claimed  by  you !"  "  Only  so  far  as  the  Bible  does  not 
enlighten  us,  only  in  things  foreign  to  the  Bible;  on  all  in  the 
Bible  we  are  agreed,  and  also  to  obey  what  the  Bible  defines  to 
be  the  true  authority  of  the  Church."  Now,  any  principle  like 
that,  maintained  in  this  anecdote  by  the  Romanist,  of  a  Church 
authority,  not  based  on  the  Bible,  was  shown  to  be  untenable  at 
the  Reformation.  The  right  of  private  judgment  is  no  more 
allowed  to  the  Protestant  than  the  Romanist.  But  the  Protestant 
sees  his  Church  in  the  Bible,  and  the  Romanist  out  of  the  Bible. 
The  Word  reproves  and  informs  the  Protestant,  but  the  will 
of  the  Romamst  is    blindly    submissive    to    dicia   on    Churcit 
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authorit;)^  independent  of  Bible  authority.  Now  the  proof 
of  the  two  dispensations  is  shown  in  their  relative  position 
to  the  world  at  large.  Germany,  Sweden^  and  England  are  in 
a  greater  state  of  worldly  splendour^  and  of  intellectual  might 
than  any  countries  opposed  to  them.  The  monarchy  of  one 
German  state,  Prussia,  has  gone  through  a  severe  struggle,  but 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Jgenda  principle  is  safe.  The  feeling 
also  throughout  that  country,  and  the  wish  to  secure  a  clear  apos- 
tolical succession  is  extremely  strong.  Amid  all  the  conflicting 
notions  of  theology,  this  principle  has  been  adding  growth  to 
growth.  Sweden  may  be  fairly  adduced  also  as  a  nation  in  a 
high  commercial  prosperity,  and  with  a  nobility  of  strain  about  all 
her  acts,  that  indicates  the  glorious  untrammelled  liberty  trans* 
mitted  by  the  great  Gustavus.  Ensland  had  always  her  ancient 
British  Church  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  the  catholicity  of 
that  Church  begins,  as  we  have  stated,  to  deeply  influence  the 
world. 

It  will  be  urged  she  is  dividing,  and  that  the  Oxford  Tract  party 
is  an  approach  to  Rome.  But  Rome  herself  does  not  labour  under 
this  impression ;  nor  do  the  Oxford  Tract  men  themselves  at  all 
participate  in  this  sentiment :  men  of  high  acquirements  as  they 
are,  though  they  have  credit  for  vastly  more  extensive  resources 
than  they  possess,  evincing  a  tendency  to  learning  beyond  piety,  to 
rites  beyond  their  object,  to  saints  obscuring  a  Saviour,  to  substi- 
tute religiousness  for  Religion.  Many  of  their  practices  are  worthy 
of  no  graver  censure  than  laughter,  but  their  affected  follies  in 
acts  of  devotion,  of  which  the  following  anecdote  may  serve  as  a 
specimen,  deserve  something  graver.  ^'  A  short  time  since  the 
minister  of  a  large  parish  in  town  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
services  of  a  gentleman  of  this  religious  tendency  to  read  the 
prayers :  To  his  astonishment  and  dismay,  instead  of  reading  the 
prayers  as  usual  with  bis  face  to  the  congregation,  as  directed  in 
the  Rubric,*  this  individual  turned  his  back  on  them,  and  no 
person  save  the  minister  of  the  church,  seated  at  the  altar, 
could  in  consequence  hear  the  service.  At  the  conclusion  the 
minister  of  the  church  stated,  that  the  congregation,  he  regretted 
to  say,  were  not  greatly  benefited  by  the  exertions  of  the  reve- 
rend gentleman."  To  which  the  reply  was,  ''  It  was  very  unim- 
portant ;  they  performed  the  act  of  worship."  ''  I  hope,  sir," 
was  the  retort,  ''  you  will  at  least  allow  they  did  not  render  a 
reasonable  service."  The  same  Oxford  Tract  gentleman  had  on 
various  occasions  given  his  diocesan  no  small  trouble ;  and  at  the 

*  "  He  that  readetli  so  standing  and  turning  himself,  as  be  maj  best  be  heard  of  all 
sucb  as  are  present." 
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ordinary  visitation  of  the  diocese,  the  Bishop  reproved  him 
strongly  for  his  general  conduct:  to  which  he  replied  by  re- 
questing that  his  lordship  would  name  some  particular  cause  of 
offence.  To  this  the  diocesan  replied,  that  bis  whole  conduct 
was  an  offence ;  but  that  if  he  were  asked  off-hand  to  name  some- 
thing at  the  instant  that  struck  him,  the  method  in  which  the  scarf 
was  worn  by  him,  totally  different  from  the  practice  of  all  his  sur- 
rounding brethren,  was  sufficient.  ''St.  Ambrose,  my  lord, 
directs  the  scarf  to  be  worn  so.*'  "Sir!  don't  tell  me  of  St. 
Ambrose !  he  was  Bishop  of  Milan,  not  your  Bishop !  I  am  your 
Bishop  !"  was  the  keen  and  common-sense  reply  of  the  diocesan. 
Now  really,  follies  of  this  character,  and  an  attempt  by  the 
Oxford  Tract  party  to  place  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustin  by 
the  side  of  apostles,  must  bring  upon  Protestantism  immense 
scandal.  And  though  no  man  can  approve  of  the  description 
given,  not  long  since,  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  which  first  stated, 
there  was  a  great  man,  and  his  name  was  Moses;  and  then  a 
second  great  man,  and  his  name  was  Jesus  Christ;  and  then  a 
third  great  man,  and  his  name  was  Luther:  attempting  to  show 
three  great  revelations  under  these  names;  and  placing  the  last 
as  not  the  least ;  which  statement  would  drive  the  mass  of  Pro- 
testants into  Romanism  rather  than  embrace  such  notions ;  yet 
is  the  Oxford  abuse  of  Luther — the  most  uncalled-for  and  evil- 
minded  to  the  welfare  of  Protestantism.  That  truthful  intellect, 
as  he  has  been  called  by  a  writer  of  great  force  and  power,  a 
constant  contributor  to  this  journal,  ill  deserves  this  of  any  Pro- 
testant. He  won  their  liberty,  their  freedom ;  he  wrought  their 
Church-deliverance  ;  he  established  the  Reformation.  His  moral 
courage  is  unequalled — a  thing  unmated  by  man ;  the  burner  of 
the  Pope's  Bull ;  the  daring  vindicator  of  his  principles  before 
the  diet  at  Worms;  the  powerful  intellect  that  threw  off  the  fet- 
ters of  monachism,  and  burst  into  the  light  of  Protestantism, 
however  his  mind  may  be  accompanied  by  some  weaknesses 
the  ebb  from  its  giant  swell  deserves,  and  has  hitherto  received 
from  the  liberated  sons  of  thought  and  reason  and  religion,  the 
fitting  meed  for  his  Atlantaean  exertions. 

Where  are  the  inquisitions,  indulgences,  excommunications, 
Latin  services,jesuits,  monks,  monasteries,  where  are  the  "peine  dure 
et  forte,"  the  rack,  the  lone  cell,  the  closed  Bible,  the  confessional, 
and  the  Breviary?  Ask  the  history  of  their  death  or  dying  throes, 
and  all  will  tell  you  they  are  entombed  or  entombing  fast  by 
Luther  and  the  Protestants.  The  blows  this  champion  of  truth 
dealt  forth,  have  compelled  them  either  to  resign  life,  or  at  the 
best,  to  protract  its  mortal  struggles  only  for  a  brief  time. 
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How  eloquently  have  Luther's  merits,  his  just  claims,  been 
stated  by  a  great  leading  intellect  of  the  present  day. 

"  The  monk  Tetzel,  sent  out  carelessly  in  the  way  of  trade»  by 
Leo  X.9  who  merely  wanted  to  raise  a  little  money,  and  for  the 
rest  seems  to  have  been  a  Pagan  rather  than  a  Christian,  so  far 
as  he  was  any  thing,  arrived  at  VVittenberg  and  drove  his  scandal- 
ous trade  there.  Luther's  flock  bought  indulgences  in  the 
confessional  of  his  church  ;  people  pleaded  to  him  that  they  had 
already  got  their  sins  pardoned.  Luther,  if  he  would  not  be 
found  wanting  at  his  own  post,  a  false  sluggard  and  coward  at 
the  very  centre  of  the  little  space  of  ground  that  was  his  own  and 
no  other  man's,  had  to  step  forth  against  indulgences,  and  de- 
clare aloud  that  they  were  a  futility  and  sorrowful  mockery  ;  that 
no  man's  sins  could  be  pardoned  by  them.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  whole  reformation.  We  know  how  it  went  forward  from 
this  public  challenge  of  Tetzel  on  the  last  day  of  October,  1517, 
through  remonstrance  and  argument; — spreading  ever  wider, 
rising  ever  higher,  till  it  became  unquenchable,  and  enveloped  all 
the  world.  Luther's  heart's  desire  was  to  have  this  grief  and 
other  griefs  amended.  His  thought  was  still  far  from  introducing  se- 
paration in  the  Church,  or  revolting  against  the  Pope,  Father  of 
Christendom.  The  elegant  Pagan  Pope  cared  little  about  the 
monk  or  his  doctrines;  be  wished  however  to  have  done  with  the 
noise  of  him. 

''  In  a  space  of  three  years,  having  tried  various  softer  methods, 
he  thought  good  to  end  it  by  fire.  He  dooms  the  monk's  writ- 
ings to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  his  body  to  be 
sent  bound  to  Rome  probably  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  was  the 
way  they  had  ended  with  Huss,  with  Jerome  the  century  before. 
Poor  Huss;  he  came  to  that  Constance  Council  with  all  imagi- 
nable promises  and  safe  conducts;  an  earnest,  not  rebellious  kind 
of  man :  they  laid  him  instantly  in  a  stone  dungeon,  three  feet  wide, 
six  feet  high,  seven  feet  long;  burnt  the  true  voice  out  of  this 
world,  choked  it  in  smoke  and  fire.     That  was  not  well  done." 

Genuine  Saxon,  by  the  soul  of  Hengist !  Writing  like  that  is 
the  result  of  an  asra  of  the  mind  that  Puseyism  wits  not  of,  and 
Romanists  dread  to  look  in  the  face.     But  this  is  not  all. 

"  I  for  one  pardon  Luther  for  now  altogether  revolting  against 
the  Pope.  The  elegant  Pagan  by  this  fire  decree  of  his  had 
kindled  into  noble,  just  wrath,  the  bravest  heart  then  living  in  this 
world.  The  bravest,  if  also  one  of  the  humblest,  peaceablest, 
it  was  now  kindled.  '  These  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  aim- 
ing faithfully,  as  human  inability  would  allow,  to  promote  God's 
truth  on  earth  and  sa^e  men's  souls,  you,  God's  vicegerent  on 
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earthy  answer  them  by  the  hangman  and  fire.  You  will  burn 
me  and  them  for  answer  to  the  God'a  message  they  strive  to  bring 
you?  You  are  not  God's  vicegerent;  you  are  another*s  I  think  ! 
I  take  your  Bull  as  an  emparchmented  lie  and  burn  it.  You  will 
do  what  you  see  good  next ;  this  is  what  I  do.'  It  was  on  the 
10th  December  1580^  three  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  busi- 
ness, that  Luther  with  a  great  concourse  of  people  took  this  indig- 
nant step  of  burning  the  Pope's  fire  decree  in  the  market  place  of 
Wittenberg,  Wittenberg  looked  on  '^  with  shoutings."  The  whole 
world  was  looking  on.  The  Pope  should  not  have  provoked  that 
shout !  It  was  the  shout  of  the  awakening  of  nations .  ""^  *  "^  At 
bottom,  as  was  said  above,  we  are  to  consider  Luther  as  a  Prophet 
Idol  Breaker,  a  bringer  back  of  men  to  reality.  Luther  said  to 
the  Pope,  this  thing  of  yours  that  you  call  a  Pardon  of  Sins,  it  is  a 
bit  of  rag'-paper  with  ink.  It  is  nothing  else*  and  so  much  like  it 
is  nothing  else.  God  alone  can  pardon  sins.  Popeship,  spi- 
ritual Fatherhood  of  God's  Church,  is  that  a  vain  semblance  of 
cloth  and  parchment?  It  is  an  awful  fact  God's  Church  is  not  a 
semblance.  Heaven  and  Hell  are  not  semblances.  I  stand  on  this 
since  you  drive  me  to  it.  Standing  on  this,  I  a  poor  German  monk 
am  stronger  than  you  all.  I  stand  solitary,  friendless,  one  man  on 
God*s  Truth;  you  with  your  tiaras,  triplehats,  with  your  treasuries 
and  armories,  thunders  spiritual  and  temporal,  stand  on  the  devil's 
lie,  and  are  not  so  strong !" 

The  description  of  Luther  at  the  diet  of  Worms  is  equally 
vigorous.  *'  The  young  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  with  all  the  princes 
of  Germany,  papal  nuncios,  dignitaries  spiritual  and  temporal* 
are  assembled  there.  Luther  is  to  appear  and  answer  for  himself, 
whether  he  will  recant  or  not.  The  world's  pomp  and  power 
sits  there  on  this  hand :  on  that  stands  up  for  God's  truth  one  man, 
Hans  Luther,  the  poor  miner's  son.  Friends  had  reminded  him 
of  Huss,  and  advised  him  not  to  go ;  he  would  not  be  advised. 
A  large  company  of  friends  rode  out  to  meet  him  with  still  more 
earnest  warnings,  he  answered ;  *  Were  there  as  many  devils  in 
Worms  as  there  are  roof  tiles,  I  would  on.'  The  people  on  the 
morrow,  as  he  went  to  the  hall  of  the  diet,  crowded  the  windows 
and  house-tops,  some  of  them  calling  out  to  him  in  solemn  words, 
not  to  recant.  *  Whosoever  denieth  me  before  men,'  they  cried 
to  him, — as  in  a  kind  of  solemn  petition  and  adjuration.  Was  it 
not  in  reality  our  petition  too,  the  petition  of  the  whole  world 
lying  in  dark  bondage  of  soul,  paralyzed  under  a  black  spectral 
uight-mare  and  triple  hatted  chimtera,  calling  itself  Father  in  God, 
and  what  not, '  Free  us,  it  rests  with  thee ;  desert  us  not/  Luther 
did  not  desert  us.  His  speech  of  two  hours  distinguished  itself 
by  its  respectful)  wise  and  honest  .tone ;  submissive  to  whatsoever 
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could  lawfully  claim  subniissiou — not  submissive  to  any  more 
than  that — his  writings*  he  said,  were  partly  his  own — partly  de- 
rived from  the  word  of  God.  As  to  what  was  his  own,  human 
infirmity  entered  into  it*  unguarded  anger,  blindness*  many  things 
doubtless,  which  it  were  a  blessing  for  him  could  he  abolish  alto- 
gether. But  as  to  what  stood  in  sound  truth  and  the  word  of 
God  he  could  not  recant  it.  How  could  he?  'Confute  me/  he 
concluded*  *  by  proofs  of  scripture  or  else  by  plain* jnst  arguments. 
I  cannot  recant  otherwise,  for  it  is  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  do 
aught  against  conscience.  Here  stand  I«  I  can  do  no  other ; 
God  assist  me.' " 

Let  the  supporters  of  the  cell,  the  cloister,  the  indulgence,  the 
Latin  service,  and  the  breviary,  stand  up  and  answer  the  man  of  the 
Bible,  the  Protestant  champion*  the  faithful  witness  of  Truth. 
Let  the  puny  modern  revilers  of  Luther*  who  won  their  yet  young 
liberty,  stand  up  and  they  will  sink  like  the  snow  drift  under  the 
blows  of  this  Malleus  Hereticorum,  this  Son  of  the  pure  and  un- 
spotted Catholic  Church. 

No !   among  the  many  benefactors  to  earth  Luther  certainly 
ranks  among  the  chiefest,  and  the  '*  spleeny  Lutheran"  is  the  most 
formidable  modern  opponent  to  Rome.   Any  attempt,  however,  at 
the  introduction  of  Lutheranism,  Calvinism*  or  any  other  appella- 
tions simply  derived  from  the  systematizing  of  man  on  the  purposes 
of  God*  we  think  indiscreet ;  but  assuredly  to  abuse  Luther  is  both 
ungrateful  and  ill  becoming  those  whose  yet  young  liberty,  we  re- 
assert* is  an  heir  loom  from  the  German  Professor,  and  even  the 
House  of  Guelph  owes  its  seat  on  the  throne  of  these  realms  to 
the  house  of  Luther.     He  was  the  giver  of  a  Protestant  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  these  realms.     The  Oxford  party  can  never 
be  an  influential  body  for  any  length  of  time  :  they  will  not  be 
without  their  useful  end*  they  will  direct  us  to  much  of  what  is 
excellent  in  a  different  way  to  the  excellency  of  the  age;  they  will 
revive  a  taste  for  time-honoured  antiquity*  but  they  must  not  ima- 
gine that  senility  is  without  accompanying  disadvantages.     Their 
mortification  of  the  body,  as  a  psychological  principle,  is  ridicu- 
lous* and  it  is  reported  that  the  distinguished  wife  of  one  of  the 
leaders  died  through  denying  herself*  in  sickness,  the  requisite 
comforts  to  ensure  a  return  of  health — from  positive  bodily  dis- 
comfort.     How  many   removes    from    Simon   Stylites   is   this 
conduct !     The  character  of  their  leading  writer  is   any  thing 
but  amiable — a  chilling  concentration  of  university  pedantry  and 
ecclesiastical  pride.     The  bishops  never  can  support  them,  and 
while  on  this  subject,  we  do  most  deeply  regret  to  perceive,  in  all 
recent  appointments*  a  total  want  of  piety  as  a  great  constituent 
principle  of  choice  in  episcopal  sees.    The  Whigs,  of  course^ 
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have  never  claimed  to  possess  much  of  this  latter  quality.  The 
utter  absence  of  deep^  lone  and  abstracted  principle  in  dignitaries 
appointed  hy  that  party  is  very  remarkable.  Many  are  practical 
men,  active  and  zealous  in  their  respective  dioceses,  keeping  the 
business  of  them  well  going,  but  are  not  eminent  for  their  piety. 

There  is  also  manifested  a  reckless  disposition  to  erect  churches, 
to  push  them  into  being,  and  then,  before  they  can  well  walk,  to 
make  them  self-supporting.  This  is  a  vile  modern  innovation ; 
our  wise  ancestors  never  built  a  church  without  taking  good 
heed  how  it  was  to  be  supported.  The  consequences  of  a  system 
that  has  thrown  the  church  on  the  voluntary  principle,  have  of 
course  been  proportionately  alarming.  Pew  rents,  a  most  irre* 
gular  and  uncertain  income,  independent  of  the  scandal  they 
occasion,  and  their  questionable  justification  by  ancient  precedent, 
have  been  made  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  system.  And, 
diough  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  new  churches  are  no  sooner 
built  than  filled,  and,  further,  without  detriment  to  other  and  more 
aucient  churches,  yet  this  would  not  be  the  case  were  they  not  sup* 
plied,  in  most  instances,  with  men  of  high  talent  and  powerful 
energy,  and  who  are  made  subservient  to  a  popular  pleasing  system, 
rather  than  to  a  religious  self-denying  ecclesiastical  spirit.  Of 
coarse  these  teachers  of  the  people  are,  to  a  great  extent,  tinged 
with  a  love  of  popularity  most  fatal  to  that  spirit  that  is  not  of  this 
world.  But  still  the  principle  has  been  one  well  constructed,  how- 
ever  it  may  victimize  a  few  early  possessors  of  these  benefices,  whose 
lot  is  indeed  hard,  for  they  have  to  maintain  their  novel  position,  to 
root  out  the  prejudices  of  old  parochial  authorities,  and  to  raise 
up  around  them  a  class  of  devoted  servants  of  God,  that  will  not 
think  Mammon  ill  expended  on  the  service  of  the  temple.  The 
nation,  generally,  must  however  take  up  their  position,  demand 
their  supply  with  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  on  devotional 
exercises,  legislate  on  the  old  parochial  church  estates,  sweep 
them  into  one  mass,  and  make  them  generally  applicable  for  the 
purposes  of  the  people.  The  corruption  that  exists  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  church  property,  throughout  the  entire  country, 
demands  the  interference  of  the  legislature.  The  measure  is  ac- 
companied with  great  difficulties,  but  England  requires  a  com- 
plete new  modification  of  parishes.  A  system  of  fusion  here 
would  be  accompanied  with  mighty  benefits.  The  livings  are 
already  undergoing  some  change;  those  in  the  gift  of  the  crown 
are  at  present  augmenting  with  the  stalls  and  dean  and  chapter 
property,  which,  however  questionable  as  a  just  act,  will,  we 
trust,  lead  to  some  good.  But  the  great  land-owners  must  be 
called  on  to  lend  their  aid,  and  patrons  of  livings  must  be  pre- 
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pared  to  step  forward  and  endow  the  new  churcheB,  which  will 
become,  eventually,  even  a  matter  of  temporal  gain  to  them. 

With  this  healthy  and  extended  application  of  Protestantism  at 
home — for  the  bulk  of  the  people  will  now  have  the  power  to 
attend  divine  worship,  and  the  poor,  who  have  been  somewhat  too 
abundantly  allowed  for  in  the  scheme  to  the  deprivation  of  the 
minister  and  to  the  placing  them  impoliticly  too  much  in  the  eye 
of  the  congregation  for  their  faded,  worn  and  ragged  habiliments, 
cannot  complain  of  a  want  of  church  room.     We  have  further  a 
visible  extension  of  our  pure  principles  of  Faith  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world.     Episcopacy  will  soon  be  established  wherever  the 
British  power  is  dominant.     We  have  a  Bishop  of  Australasia ; 
Indian  Bishops,  and  even  a  sort  of  Primate;  the  West  Indies 
have  long  enjoyed,  like  the  East,  most  valuable  men  in  this  ca- 
pacity.    The  Canadas  are  equally  fortunate.     A  Bishop  of  New 
Zealand  will  shortly  leave  England  :    Australasia  will  be  equally 
well  looked  to  in  other  parts  besides  Sydney,  as  indeed  her  wants 
require — North,  South,  East  and  West.     Malta  and  the  Ionian 
Isles  will  also  constitute  a  fresh  nucleus  of  Protestantism  that 
will  soon  overpower  the  Greek  follies  in  the  might  of  a  stronger 
system.    Africa  will  probably  meet  with  similar  attention  ;  a  foun- 
dation is  laid  westward  and  southward.     The  enormous  increase 
of  English  possessions  brings  with  it,  necessarily,  a  British  Church, 
and  this  will  ere  long  far  surpass  any  of  the  infirm  forces  of  the  Vati- 
can.   The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  now  changed  its  political 
aspect  to  another,  which  bids  fair  to  be  the  last  of  its  Protean 
transformations.     It  has  become  essentially  radical,  and  is  now  at- 
tempting to  combine  its  canonized  absurdities  with  the  movement 
principle.     In  this  respect  it  has  followed  in  practice  the  advice 
of  one,  whom  it  repudiates  in  theory,  that  noisy,  factious,  turbu- 
lent demagogue,  the  idol  of  George  Sand  and  Jeune  France— the 
Abb6  de   Lammenais.     But  this  will  never  be  endured.     In 
England,  O'Connell  and  the  anti-Church  party  are  likely  either 
to  be  dropped  by  the  Whigs,  or  proh  pudor !    to  drop  them. 
The  present  cabinet  is  in  a  situation  that  cannot  hold  long; 
and  though  we  are  not  among  the  alarmists,  or  among  those  who 
think  it  likely  that  a  dissolution  is  at  hand,  still  the  parliament 
itself  must  become  defunct  in  three  years,  at  the  farthest  possible 
period,  supposing  it  to  run  out,  which  it  never  is  allowed  to  do. 
The  Whigs  like  to  talk  in  this  style,  in  order  to  shake  a  few  loose 
Conservatives,  who  are  afraid  of  their  seats ;    but  how  can  tbey 
dissolve  ?     If  they  do  so  they  insure  a  comfortable  addition  to 
their  opponents  of  at  least  fifty,  with  which  opposition  they  could 
not  go  on  one  hour.     One  reason  for  no  dissolution.    Then, 
supposing  the  Whigs,  in  the  height  of  their  desperation,  to  rush 
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upon  a  dissolution,  this  is  not  to  be  done  without  going  to  the  crown 
to  give  good  reasons  for  this  procedure^  and  for  the  exercise  of 
this  dangerous  experiment.  The  crown  would  naturally  say,  that 
its  high  powers  are  not  to  be  trifled  with^  and  resist  any  attempt 
to  embarrass  the  only  chance  of  a  permanent  administration. 
England  is  not  so  lost  as  to  allow  of  her  highest  legislative 
functions  being  thus  trifled  with  and  abused.  No,  the  next 
parliament  seals  the  doom  of  the  O'Connell,  the  Radical,  the 
Koman  Catholic  party  in  England.  They  have  placed  them- 
selves with  the  movement,  and  by  the  movement  they  shall 
perish.  It  had  better  become  the  high  spirit  of  this  party  td 
have  spumed  such  association^  but  ^'  noscitur  e  sociis  "  applies 
to  them  in  Church  and  State.  They  may  work  the  propaganda 
fund,  they  may  determine  to  exercise  it  on  England  as  they  do,  but 
all  their  forces  cannot  stem  the  irresistible  weight  of  the  English 
Clergy.  While  there  remains  in  every  one  of  our  ten  thousand 
parishes  (and  they  are  twice  ten  thousand  virtually)  a  gentleman 
the  equal  to  any  in  it  in  intelligence  and  station,  the  superior  in 
most  to  all ;  while  the  parochial  connection  is  maintained  as  it  is 
by  the  constant  ministration  of  the  Church,  with  its  solemn  rites 
and  services,  this  influence  will  ever  be  dominant  in  the  land  and 
to  it  all  parties  must  tend.  The  true  Church  was  strong  enough 
in  ancient  day  to  resist  all  attacks  from  within,  and  even  to  en- 
dure the  schisms  and  heresies  of  Macedonius,  Arius,  and  Socinus ; 
and  the  British  Church  is  at  present  assuredly  strong  enough, 
even  when  bearing  bishops  within  her  tainted  with  the  leaven  of 
this  last  heresiarch,  to  resist  0*Connell  and  the  popedom ;  and 
to  more  than  n>ate  the  Salmonean  flashes  of  Wiseman  by  the 
thunder  from  heaven's  own  artillery  of  truth^  wielded  by  Turton. 
Genuine  Saxonism  is  now  the  element  of  the  world.  All  races 
are  destined  to  bow  to  the  sons  of  Japhet.  ''  God  shall  enlarge 
Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall 
be  his  servant/'  is  the  divine  decree.  All  shows  that  the  Saxon 
is  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  the  Asiatic — all  indicates  the  doomed 
African  race  to  be  his  age-bound  servant.  Power  rolls  on,  but 
ever  westward,  ever  amid  the  Saxon  stock ;  and  if  even  America 
rise  to  higher  power,  it  is  but  the  dominancy  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Should  Australasia  ever  work  into  the  scale  of  nations,  and 
the  elements  of  power,  this  is  but  the  continuance  of  the  same 
principle,  the  ennobling  of  the  Saxon.  New  Zealand  will  soon 
receive  the  same  impress,  and  it  will  be  a  glorious  race  when  the 
finest  of  the  savage  nations  unites  with  the  Saxon  in  a  common 
strain.  The  elements  of  a  race  that  will  probably  move  higher 
still  will  then  be  in  combination,  influencing  deeply  the  powers 
of  mortality,  and  by  their  agitation  producing  a  world  renovation 
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from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere,  from  England  to  her  antipodes. 
And  what  are  the  forces  that  can  withstand  these  coming 
events  with  such  shadows  before  !  The  Czar  is  fully  occupied 
in  keeping  the  barbarous  nations  beneath  him  still  barbarized, 
the  oriental  empire  is  already  gone  to  its  grave,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred British  troops  master  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  dictate,  when 
well  managed,  laws  to  the  Tartar  horde  within  the  great  wall  of 
China.  Brahminist,  Buddhist,  and  Mahometan  alike  bend  before 
the  Saxon  Protestant.  And  do  we  hear  men  talk  of  the  revival 
of  Popery,  of  the  recurrence  to  that  dissent  from  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  Catholicism?  Do  we  hear  of  its  progress?  The  fol- 
lowing eloquent  language  will  show  that  if  it  be  in  progress  it  is 
unquestionably  to  the  tomb  : — "  Popery  can  build  new  chapels : 
welcome  to  do  so  to  all  lengths.  Popery  cannot  come  back  any 
more  than  Paganism  can,  which  also  still  lingers  in  some  countries. 
But  indeed  it  is  with  these  as  with  the  ebbing  of  the  sea ;  you 
look  at  the  waves  oscillating  hither  and  thither  on  the  beach ;  for 
minutes  you  cannot  tell  how  it  is  going;  look  in  half  an  hour 
where  it  is ;  look  in  half  a  century  where  your  Popehood  is ! 
Alas,  would  there  were  no  greater  danger  to  our  Europe  than  the 
poor  old  Pope's  revival.  THOR  may  as  soon  try  to  revive.  And 
withal  this  oscillation  has  a  meaning.  The  poor  old  Popehood 
will  not  die  away  entirely  as  Thor  has  done  for  some  time  yet;  nor 
ought  it.  We  may  say  the  old  never  dies  till  this  happen,  till  all 
the  soul  of  good  that  was  in  it  have  got  itself  transferred  into  the 
practical  new.  While  a  good  work  remains  capable  of  being 
done  by  the  Romish  form ;  or  what  is  inclusive  of  all,  while  a 
pivus  life  remains  capable  of  being  led  by  it,  just  so  long,  if 
we  consider,  will  this  or  the  other  human  soul  adopt  it,  go  about 
as  a  living  witness  of  it.  So  long  it  will  obtrude  itself  on  the  eye 
of  us  who  reject  it,  till  we  in  our  practice  too  have  appropriated 
whatsoever  was  of  truth  in  it.  Then,  but  also  not  till  then,  it 
will  have  no  charm  more  for  any  man.  It  lasts  here  for  a  pur- 
pose." And  all  these  forms  simply  last  for  a  purpose  for  that 
distant  period  when  the  catholic  harmony  of  heaven  shall  still  all 
discordant  notes  in  sainted  peace.  But  there  are  two  denomina- 
tions, or  rather  there  is  one,  to  whose  reformed  purity  all  must 
arrive.  It  is  tauntingly  reproached  to  that  one  that  the  religion 
of  the  head  is  more  potent  in  her  than  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 
But  in  practice,  the  deeds  of  her  children  refute  this  assertion ;  in 
universality  and  charity  she  is  not  exceeded  ;  she  is  not  equalled 
by  any  existing  religious  denomination.  The  ruling  forces  of  em- 
pire are  with  her,  and  however  reluctant  to  admit  the  principle, 
all  will  be  compelled  to  bow  to  her  aristocracy  of  soul.  Her 
truthful  earnestness  must  be  successful. 
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"  Her  weapons,  like  the  sword 
Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God, 
Are  given  her  so  tempered  that  neither  Pope 
Nor  Papist  can  resist  their  edge." 

For  it  is  idle  to  cail  her  the  religion  of  the  head  ;  Protestantism 
belongs  equally  to  the  heart.    And  where  in  right-minded  persons 
are  heart  and  head  discordant  ?     It  is  only  in  the  madness  of  in- 
tellectual strife,  and  not  in  its  truth  and  soberness,  that  the  con- 
clusions of  the  twain  are  at  issue.     The  sanctified  reason  knows 
its  just  bounds,  and  has  none  of  that  ^'  vaulting  ambition  that 
overleaps  itself."     It  is  then,  in  a  general  tendency  to  such  a 
catholicity  of  sentiment  as  the  Bible  prescribes,  that  we  confide 
for  the  world's  complete  and  entire  renovation.     It  is  impossible 
for  Protestants,  with  this  reprover  of  evil  before  them,  not  to  bow 
to  its  infallible  tribunal.     The  crafty  politician  may  attempt  the 
revival  of  the  opposite  system,  but  it  would  require  a  host  of 
doctrinaires  to  convince  us  to  the  contrary.     *'  Roman  Catho* 
licism,"  says  the  author  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  **  has  vanished  at  the  aspect  of  civilization.     It  is  under* 
going  due  suffering  for  the  evil  of  having  subjected  all  spirituality 
to  its  views  of  temporal   aggrandizement.     It  is   gone."     Italy, 
Austria,  Spain,  and  Ireland  are  its  lingering  refuge.     It  is  only  ill 
La  Coda  dell'  Universo,  with  this  Barebones  assemblage,  that  it 
holds  its  session.     Has  it  contributed  to  modern  light  or  pro* 
gress  ?     Has  it  aided  or  been  a  dead-weight  on  civilization  ?     Its 
very  efforts  at  motion  are  they  not  spasmodic  and  unnatural  ? 

It  cannot  walk  in  proportion  to  the  speed  of  all  around  it.     It 
is  dishonest  also.     Who  is  there  in  the  present  Roman  Church 
that  believes  in  the  dictum  of  Gregory  IX.     '*  There  is  only  one 
name  in  the  world — the  Pope.     He  only  can  bestow  the  investi- 
ture of  kings;  all  princes  ought  to  kiss  his  feet.     No  one  can 
judge  him ;  his  simple  election  makes  him  a  saint ;  he  has  never 
erred ;  he  never  will  err.     He  can  depose  kings,  and  absolve  sub* 
jects  from  their  allegiance."     If  this  is  disowned,  which  it  is  by 
many  a  Romanist,  why  is  not  a  council  called  to  make  it  the  deed 
of  ail  i     If  not,  is  the  Council  of  Constance  that  negatives  in- 
fallibility, or  the  Council  of  Trent  that  asserted  and  denied  it, 
to  command  adhesion?     Or  must  we  go  with  the  Jansenist,  who 
denies  infallibility  on  matters  of  fact  absolutely,  and  simply  allows 
of  it  on  points  on  which  no  person  has  any  information  what- 
ever ?     Is  this  a  system  to  stand  in  modern  light?     And  again, 
though  we  see  no  possible  objection  to  a  head  of  the  Church,  as 
we  have  stated,  yet  St.  Fraugois  de  Sales  is  as  strongly  Protestant 
in  feeling  on  the  subject,  as  any  of  the  reformed  faith. 

"  The  members  of  a  religious  body,"  says  he,  *'  will  always  *^" 
enough  united  when  they  shall  be  animated  with  the  like 
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when  they  shall  have  the  same  edncatioti,  the  same  laws,  and  shall 
all  keep  in  view  one  common  end.  The  first  Christians^  who  were 
of  one  heart  and  one  spirit  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  had 
rested^  would  have  been  of  the  same  sentiments.  Love  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  bond  of  union.  Love,  like  their's,  needs  not 
necessarily  a  chief  head  of  union.  A  religious  body  without  a 
single  head  may  have  its  inconveniences ;  but  those  who  have  one 
sustain  numerous  unpleasantries  also.  A  supreme  head^  if  cor- 
rupt, rapidly  spreads  that  corruption  among  the  members; 
whilst  the  same  vital  effects  do  not  follow  when  a  bishop  or  in- 
ferior pastor  fails,  for  then  all  do  not  fail  with  him." 

That  is  pretty  conclusive  from  one  of  the  Romanist  denomination, 
and  it  is  now  time  for  us,  having  thus  proceeded  to  greater  length 
than  we  intended,  to  close  by  investigating  a  few  fresh  points  in  the 
great  progress  of  ages.  Has  Romanism  during  this  progress  propa- 
gated science  ?  She  suffered  numerous  valuable  discoveries  to 
perish,  and  simply  tended  those  that  suited  her  selfish  ends.  Has 
she  raised  man  in  the  sphere  of  common  manhood  ?  Have  her 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  the  Roman  Catholic  exemplars,  done  as 
much  good  as  even  Plutarch's  ?  It  is  with  us  matter  of  doubt. 
What  has  been  her  family  influence?  Cold,  chilling,  con- 
tracted. Setting  aside  the  holiest  ties,  the  dearest  links  of  con- 
nections, lending  herself  to  every  selfish  scheme  of  the  ambitious 
parent ;  destroying  the  love  also  of  the  child  to  the  parent,  the 
parent  to  the  child ;  fixing  affections  on  her  Roman  petrefactions, 
totally  abstracting  kindly  sentiments,  and  appropriating  to  herself, 
with  a  greedy  clutch,  the  possessions  of  house  after  house,  and 
kingdom  after  kingdom ;  until  even  the  statute  of  mortmain  was 
drawn  across  her  giant  incursions  on  property  and  possessions. 
On  the  manners  she  exercised  no  beneficial  influence.  She  even 
attempted  to  contract  Dante  into  her  own  dwarfish  dimensions; 
but  the  Nazarite  burst  the  cords  of  Rome,  and  recorded  her 
damning  offences  in  characters  that  will  never  die.  Look,  how- 
ever, at  the  gloom  and  horror  which  she  imposed  on  that  master 
mind.  As  to  the  laws,  she  has  always  been  rebellious  to  human 
rule;  never  giving  to  Caesar  the  things  that  were  Cassar's;  but 
grasping  Caesar's  possessions,  and  his  subjugated  realms. 

As  to  human  liberty,  her  offences  are  so  foul  with  inquisitions, 
torture,  auto-da-f^s,  that  they  need  but  be  glanced  at.  Even 
her  Michael  Angelos,  her  Raphaels,  come  to  us,  splendid  as 
were  their  works,  with  the  terrible  sense  of  the  moral  evil  by  which 
even  their  labours  on  St.  Peter's  were  maintained,  by  the  soul- 
damning  indulgences  of  Tetzel.  This  is  a  fearful  summary;  and 
the  evils  of  Protestantism  can  never,  from  its  self-corrective  prin- 
ciple, reach  to  thi9  formidable  accumulation.    It  is  at  least  allied 
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to  sound  philosophy  and  pure  reason^  and  with  even  these  se- 
condary guides,  her  steps  might  well  be  steadied  from  the  fearful 
lapses  of  the  sister  community ;  but  there  is  more  than  these,  she 
bears  within  herself,  "  the  lamp  unto  her  feet,  the  light  unto  her 
paths."  Cvery  question  now  becomes  submitted  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  revealed  truth.  Even  were  her  guides  to  fail,  the  people 
would  not ;  but  her  guides  cannot  fail|  for  the  power  of  their  sys- 
tem works  effectually  within  them. 

A  Church  that  derives  its  power  from  the  divine  oracles,  and 
consults  them  for  its  course  and  way,  that  seeks  to  obtain  of  them 
the  great  truth,  will  never  want  that  aid  and  assistance  that  is 
promised  to  honest  endeavour  and  manly  purpose.  But  a  Church 
that  derives  her  power  from  other  and  questionable  sources,  that 
has  bound  herself  up  in  an  iron  bond  of  infallibility,  that  quietly 
permits  the  acts  of  demons  to  be  termed  her  acts,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  abide  the  fearful  demands  of  an  enlightened  age,  the 
inquisition  of  the  sons  of  knowledge.  If  she  be  found  wanting  in 
the  constituents  of  a  true  Church, — if  she  be  found  unequal  to  de- 
scribe ber  own  true  power, — if  she  be  detected  assuming  false 
elements  of  it,  and  making  a  totally  wrong  estimate  of  its  extent, — 
if  she  be  arrested  with  a  lie  in  her  right  hand,  she  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  brunt  of  a  shock  that  has  been  concentrating  its  force 
for  many  au  age,  and  powerful  indeed  must  she  stand,  if  she  can 
abide  the  issue,  and  not  sink  from  the  earth  as  Smyrna  and  Lao- 
dicea. 
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CRITICAL    SKETCHES 

OF  REGBNT  CONHNENTAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Art.  X. — 1.  F.  W.  Reimer,  Mittheilungen  von  vnd  iiber  Goelke,  aus 
mundlichen  und  schriftlicheH  Quelkn,  (F.  W.  Reimer,  Commuuica- 
tioiis  of  and  concerning  Goethe,  from  oral  and  written  Sources.) 
Berlin.     1840. 

2.  Johann  Heinrich  Merck,  ein  Denkmal  Aerausgegeben  von  Dr.  Adolf 
Stahr.  (Memoir  of  J.  H.  Merck.  By  Dr.  A.  Stahr.)  Oldenburg. 
1840. 

We  have  classed  these  two  books  together,  as  the  intentions  of  their 
authors  in  publishing  them  were  similar:  Dr.  Reimer,  entering  the 
lists  highly  indignant  at  the  violent  and  often  unjust  accusations  of  the 
yoanger  German  writers  against  Goethe ;  Dr.  Stahr,  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  memory  of  a  remarkable  man,  supposed  to  be  the  original 
from  whom  Goethe  took  many  features  of  his  Mephistopheles.  We 
think  the  latter  has  been  more  successful  in  his  attempts,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  singular  that  a  man  like  Merck,  who  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence over  the  illnstfious  men  who  shed  such  lustre  upon  the  city  of 
Weimar,  should  have  remained  unknown  amidst  such  a  book-writing 
people  as  the  Germans.  This  ignorance  is  such,  that  we  have  sought 
his  name  in  vain  amongst  the  novelty-loving  volumes  of  the  uumerons 
Conversations-Lexicons. 

Another  volume  on  Goethe,  we  think  we  hear  some  of  our  readers 
exclaim.  Yes,  gentle  reader,  and  a  goodly  octavo  of  five  hundred  pages, 
marked  moreover.  Vol.  I.,  and  how  many  are  to  follow,  deponent  know- 
eth  not.  The  author  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Goethe,  lived  in 
his  house  for  several  years,  and  was  consulted  by  the  poet  in  the  com- 
position or  publication  of  most  of  his  works  during  this  long  period. 
When  we  add  that  he  bears  the  character  of  an  honest  and  truth-loving 
man,  we  have  said  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  interest  with  which 
we  opened  the  work.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  state,  that  it  has  hardly  equalled  our  expectations.  Goethe 
was  a  great  man  as  well  as  a  distinguished  poet,  and  the  best  proof  of 
this  is,  the  magical  influence  which  he  exercised  upon  all  who  came 
within  his  sphere.  To  this  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Germany 
will  willingly  bear  witness.  Among  the  most  enthusiastic  of  bis  ad- 
mirers is  Dr.  Eckerman,  whose  interesting  conversations  with  Goethe 
need  no  recommendation  from  us,  as  they  are  doubtless  in  the  hands  of 
all  German  scholars. 

The  work  before  us  is  of  a  different  nature.  Dr.  Riemer,  instead  of 
giving  us  his  own  reminiscences  of  Goethe  (which  however  we  hope  he 
will  do  on  a  future  occasion),  has  unfortunately  adopted  a  polemical 
tone  of  no  ordinary  severity.  We  say  unfortunately,  not  that  we  would 
blame  him  for  the  feelings  which  he  entertains  on  this  subject  -,  on  the 
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contrary,  they  are  highly  honoarable  to  him;  bat  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  maintain  the  position  which  he  had  taken  up  by  other  arguments 
than  by  quotations  from  Goethe's  works,  for  it  is  in  these  that  its  chief 
merit  consists,  and  the  student  who  is  not  deeply  read  in  some  of  the 
less  known  works  of  the  poet,  will  find  in  the  volume  before  us  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  table  talk. 

That  there  has  been  a  growing  spirit  of  opposition  to  Goethe,  which 
has  not  hesitated  to  attack  his  character  in  a  manner  which  must  give 
pain  to  every  well-wisher  to  the  Germans,  we  are  compelled  to  admit. 
Yet  we  think  it  would  have  been  wiser  in  Dr.  Riemer  not  to  have  taken 
up  tbe  cudgels  on  behalf  of  his  friend  and  patron,  but  to  have  left  it  to 
time  and  the  influence  of  his  own  best  defence,  his  works.  For  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  his  cause  will  convince  no  one,  and 
excite  still  more  violently  the  passions  of  party  spirit.  As  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  this  reaction  against  Goethe  taken  notice  of  by 
our  critics,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject. 

We  believe  that  the  higher  and  more  philosophical  writers  among  the 
Germans  still  look  upon  Goethe  with  the  veneration  which  during  his 
lifetime  he  universally  commanded.  The  Berlin  Academy  held  a  spe- 
cial sitting  this  year  in  honour  of  the  poet's  birth-day,  a  fact  which  may 
deserve  mention,  should  Dr.  Riemer*s  ominous  chapter  on  the  faults  of 
his  coantrymen  reach  a  second  edition.  But  the  periodical  literature  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  younger  men,  with  the  exception  of  Wolfgang 
Menzel,  whose  antipathy  to  Goethe  almost  equals  in  violence  his 
patriotic  hatred  of  the  French.  Tbe  light  and  frivolous  tone  in  which 
many  of  these  spurned  tbe  dead  lion,  was  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  Dr.  Riemer,  and  be  prefixed  to  his  volume  the  following 
words  from  Bi*dpai,  *'  For  it  is  said,  that  he  who  withholdeth  a  testi* 
mony  for  the  dead,  shall  be  scourged  with  scourges  of  fire  at  the  day  of 
the  resurrection.*'  We  turned  eagerly  to  the  chapter  on  Patriotism, 
(DeutschAeit)f  and  regretted  not  to  find  it  more  satisfactory,  for  this 
we  suspect  to  be  the  chief  reason  for  the  violent  opposition,  the  insulting 
remarks  heaped  upon  Goethe*s  memory,  that,  living  at  a  period  during 
which  the  French  Revolution  and  Buonaparte's  usurpation  reduced  Ger- 
many to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation,  he  has  no  where  exhibited  a 
feeling  such  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  leader  among  tbe  people. 
True,  he  was  a  poet  and  not  a  man  of  action,  but  Dr.  Riemer  has  not 
given  us  any  proof  of  Goethe's  feelings  on  this  subject,  even  in  private 
conversation.  If  he  be  in  possession  of  any  such,  we  would  respectfully 
submit  that  it  is  bis  imperative  duty  to  make  them  public.  For 
although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  event  which  changed  the  con- 
dition of  the  continent  must  have  deeply  affected  a  mind  like  Goethe's, 
yet  with  the  exception  of  a  few  secondary  works,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  produced  such  an  impression  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Fichte  was  a  man  of  science,  and  tbe  courage  with  which  he  delivered 
his  "  Speeches  to  the  German  Nation,"  at  a  time  when  his  V9ice  was 
drowned  by  the  noise  of  French  drums  in  tbe  streets  of  Berlin,  will 
render  his  name  immortal,  when  little  or  nothing  of  his  philosophical 
system  will  be  remembered.     Since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  tbe  German 
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mind  has  taken  a  more  practical  direction,  and  the  literature  of  the  day, 
although  trammelled  by  the  fetters  of  the  cen8orship«  becomes  more  and 
more  mixed  up  with  politics.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  rest- 
less longing  spirit,  the  political  complexion  of  the  younger  writers,  should 
feel  discontented  with  the  plastic  repose  that  pervades  the  works  of 
Goethe.  As  party  spirit  is  seldom  jnst,  so  we  find  a  host  of  scribblers^ 
and  some  writers  of  note  too,  denying  him  the  place  to  which  he  is  un- 
questionably entitled.  But  we  doubt  not  that  in  time  the  fierce  attacks 
will  subside,  and  that  when  he  shall  have  been  longer  numbered  with 
the  dead,  the  clouds  of  party  vision  will  disperse,  and  he  will  again 
enjoy  the  undivided  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  no  small 
proof  of  a  noble  character  that  in  his  voluminous  works  and  the  nume- 
rous collections  of  letters  to  and  from  him,  nothing  mean  or  ungenerous, 
nothing  positive,  has  been  advanced  against  himt  The  charges  are 
merely  negative ;  his  antagonists  and  deprecators  can  only  assert  that 
he  did  not  express  such  sentiments  as  might  have  been  expected.  We 
hear  not  a  word  of  a  want  of  patriotism  proved  against  him. 

Man  can  only  work  in  the  sphere  allotted  to  him,  and  the  more 
clearly  defined  that  sphere  is,  the  less  right  we  have  to  require  that  he 
shall  be  equally  great  in  those  regions  which  his  tutelary  genius  warns 
him  not  to  enter.  Goethe  has  over  and  over  again  told  us,  and  we 
believe  it  was  a  peculiarity  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  that  it 
was  his  custom  to  put  aside  whatever  was  disagreeable  or  intolerable  to 
him,  and  we  think  this  remark  more  serviceable  to  him  than  the  vague 
observations  by  which  Dr.  Riemer  excuses  his  silence  by  alleging  his 
delicate  position  as  a  minister,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  successful  chapters  of  the  work  is  that  relating  to 
Bettina  von  Amim,  the  celebrated  heroine  of  Goethe's  Correspondence 
with  a  Child.  This  lady  had  encouraged  and  doubtless  entertained  the 
belief  that  many  of  Groethe's  sonnets,  and  of  the  most  interesting  com- 
positions of  his  later  years,  were  inspired  by  her  letters  ^  and  we  well 
recollect  the  astonishment  which  we  felt,  that  a  young  lady  should  thus 
step  in  between  Goethe  and  his  high  renown.  Dr.  Kiemer  somewhat 
rudely  destroys  the  halo  which  had  surrounded  the  Child. 

"Another  work"  (in  the  preceding  chapter  he  had  cautioned  the  reader 
against  considering  Talk's  little  volume  as  authentic)  <'  has,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ignorant,  injured  him  whom  it  was  intended  to  exalt,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only 
exposed  him  to  ungrounded  reproaches  of  coldness  and  hardness  of  heart,  but 
threatened  to  diminish  or  destroy  his  claim  to  genius,  the  originality  of  the 
finest  compositions  of  his  later  years,  the  Sonnets  and  the  Divan.  This  was 
Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child " 

"  When  Goethe  published  his  autobiography,  under  the  title  of  Fiction  and 
Truth  {Dichtung  und  Wahrheit),  he  meant  to  say,  it  was  the  veil  of  fiction  in 
the  hand  of  truth.  Truth  was  the  body,  fiction  the  dress,  the  frame  that  in- 
closed a  real  picture.  In  the  correspondence,  fiction  is  the  principal  subject, 
round  which  the  authoress  has  occasionally  hung  a  frame.  The  whole  is  in 
one  word  a  romance  which  borrows  from  reality  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  heroine  is  in  imaginary,  more  in  rantastic  tnan  real,  love  with 
Goethe ;  sometimes  scolds  and  quizzes  him,  sometimes  plays  at  love  with  him, 
and  feijgns  uoctumal  visits,  promenades  and  cloak-scenes  with  him*  •  .  •    He 
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bears  with  her  as  with  a  child,  as  it  was  his  wont,  oat  of  common  gratitude  to 
bear  with  inconvenient  people>  if  they  did  not  go  too  far,  and  then  hastily  to 
break  off  such  a  connexion/' — {Works,  p.  47).-— pp.  31,  32. 

It  must  be  confessed,  in  the  exposition  which  follows,  Dr.  Riemer 
does  not  treat  the  lady  with  great  politeness,  although  he  does  justice 
to  her  extraordinary  talents.  Already,  in  1807,  in  Goethe's  house,  she 
complained  to  Riemer  of  the  coldness  of  Goethe's  behaviour  to  her. 
Our  author  then  proves  by  those  stubborn  things,  dates,  that  many  of 
the  sonnets  were  not  addressed  to  nor  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
her  magic  pen.  How  then  could  Bettina  delude  herself  into  such  a 
strange  supposition  ? 

''As  to  the  sonnets  which  Bettina  bondjide  assumes  to  have  been  composed 
and  addressed  to  her,  they  were  neither  written ^br  her  nor  to  her;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Goethe  may  have  sent  her  some  of  them,  as  he  vvillingly  communi- 
cated his  newest  compositions  to  his  friends.  He  even  writes  once  to  Bettina 
and  tells  her  that  she  may  consider  the  enclosed  sonnet  as  addressed  to  herself, 
because  he  has  nothing  better  to  say.  But  he  neither  took  nor  borrowed  his 
subject  from  her,  to  restore  it  to  her  in  poetic  forms.  Goethe's  fency  and 
heart  could  not  be  so  poor  in  his  sixtieth  year  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
his  feelings  from  Bettina,  to  nut  them  into  verse,  as  the  Greek  Hypophetes 
did  the  inspired  natural  sounas  of  the  somnambulant  Pythian  priestess.  The 
subject  is  taken  elsewhere,  and  many  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
sonnets  cannot,  from  time  and  place,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  refer  at 
all  to  Bettina."— pp.  34,  35. 

"The  numerous  admirers  and  worshippers  of  the  immortal  child  will  of 
course  consider  my  confessions  as  mere  blasphemies,  but  mindful  of  my 
motto,  I  could  only  write  as  and  what  I  know.  Others  may  think  of  them  as 
they  please,  I  say  only,  dixi  et  salvavi  animam  meam." — ^p.  38. 

'*  Out  of  gratitude  for  Bettina's  attachment  to  his  mother,  for  the  communi- 
cations which  she  received  from  her  respecting  his  childhood  and  the  history 
of  his  youth,  witliout  which  Goethe  could  not  have  begun  his  Autobiography, 
but  certainly  likewise  in  memory  of  Bettina's  beautiful  mother,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  had  passed  many  happy  hours,  in  the  house  of  Madame  de  la  Roche, 
from  all  these  motives  he  allowed  her  to  follow  her  own  humours,  whether 
natural  or  studied,  found  pleasure  in  her  genial,  although  odd,  clever  and 
fantastic  character;  bore  with  equanimity  her  caresses  and  whims,  and  as  it 
could  only  be  question  of  a  paternal,  not  passionate  return,  what  could  he  do 
for  so  much  mirth  and  attention,  but  occasionally  give  her  some  pleasure  with 
such  poetic  sweetmeats  as  he  happened  to  have  at  hand,  a  fresh  flower,  a  juicy 
piece  of  fruit  from  his  poetic  garden,  as  if  they  were  made  and  grown  for  her. 
But  this  was  all.  If  she  required  more  or  went  so  far  as  to  be  troublesome  to 
him,  he  could  not,  as  he  himself  confesses,  do  otherwise  than  break  off  the  con- 
nexion, and  that  she  was  troublesome  to  him  with  her  passionateness,  Bettina 
herself  allows." — pp.  39,  40. 

We  doubt  not  that  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  fortunately 
Bettina's  genius  can  bear  the  blow,  although  a  few  blossoms  may  fall 
from  the  wreath  of  glory  with  which  her  blind  admirers  have  crowned 
her. 

Dr.  Riemer  has  devoted  a  long  chapter  to  Goethe's  personal  appear- 
ance;  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it,  all  who  have  seen  him  will  acknow- 
ledge the  justice  of  Napoleon's  observation,  c*e$t  m  hofMM.     The 
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leading  features  in  Goethe's  character  are  to  be  found  in  his  works. 
Far  from  being  reserved,  he  was  the  most  communicative  of  men. 
Schiller  tells  him  to  his  face  *'  that  he  is  made  to  be  inherited  and 
plundered  by  others  during  his  life,  as  has  often  happened,  and  would 
happen  still  more  frequently,  if  people  only  knew  their  own  advantage 
better."  It  is  the  fasbion  to  call  him  interested,  and  yet  he  says  of 
himself,  ''  to  be  disinterested  in  every  thing,  most  disinterested  in  love 
and  friendship,  was  my  greatest  delight,  my  maxim,  my  practice." — 
(fVorks,  xxvi.  p.  291.)  Dr.  Riemer's  volume  contains  many  proofs  that 
this  was  not  an  idle  boast. 

The  long  chapter  on  religiousness  would  lead  us  far  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable limits.  Those  who  have  studied  Goethe  diligently^will  know 
what  to  think  of  his  religions  opinions,  and  it  would  require  a  volume  to 
make  them  intelligible  to  others.  Our  principal  object  is  to  place  before 
the  English  reader  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  in  Germany 
respecting  their  great  poet,  nor  have  we  heard  that  his  countrymen  have 
found  his  religious  opinions  repulsive,  whatever  objections  might  be 
advanced  by  many  religious  and  excellently  meaning  persons  at  borne. 
We  could  however  have  wished,  that  the  anecdote  of  the  Anseres  Chris- 
ticolee  (p.  393),  on  which  Dr.  Riemer  seems  to  look  back  with  some 
complacency,  had  been  omitted ;  it  is  frivolous,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  and 
our  author  has  attached  too  much  importance  to  what  was  doubtless  a 
mere  joke. 

Our  readers  will  be  able  to  gather  our  opinion  of  the  work  before  us 
from  what  we  have  said,  and  we  shall  now  conclude  our  observations  by 
a  few  short  remarks  upon  Dr.  Stahr's  life  of  Merck. 

This  remarkable  man  was  first  known  to  the  public  by  Goethe's 
remarks  on  him  in  his  Autobiography,  in  which  Dr.  Stahr  complains 
that  the  poet  has  not  done  justice  to  his  friend.  Hejwas  however 
almost  totally  forgotten  until  his  name  was  honourably  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  numerous  publications  of  letters  to  and  from  Goethe,  &c. 
Bottiger  of  Dresden,  with  a  petty  love  of  scandal,  has  not  spared 
Merck,  but  this  is  a  misfortune  that  may  easily  be  borne,  as  his  journal, 
which  his  own  son  had  the  want  of  taste  to  publish,  does  not  speak  more 
favourably  of  any  of  the  great  men  of  his  time.  The  biography  of 
Merck  remains  to  be  written,  for  Dr.  Stahr's  book,  although  valuable, 
exhibits  more  of  collectanea  than  finished  and  connected  description. 
His  appreciation  of  Goethe,  before  he  became  distinguished,  proves  his 
penetration  ;  his  just  although  sometimes  severe  criticisms  on  the  works 
which  Goethe  submitted  to  him  in  manuscript,  mark  his  taste  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  The  variety  and  versatility  of  his  talents 
is  extraordinary,  equally  so  the  influence  which  he  exercised  over  all 
around.  The  Duchess  Amelia,  the  mother  of  Karl  August,  the  cele- 
brated friend  of  Goethe,  was  much  attached  to  him.  She  had  paid 
several  visits  to  the  Rhine  in  his  company,  and  thus  writes  to  him,  Aug. 
14,  1778,  after  one  of  these  trips — 

«  Never  shall  I  forget  the  goodness  of  Providence  in  giving  me  a  friend  like 
yourself,  who  in  such  strange  and  oppressing  circumstances  remains  true  to  his 
heart  and  to  his  belief  in  truth  and  goodness ;  inclosing  these  in  the  depths  of 
his  heart  and  bearing  with  courage  the  will  of  the  Lord."— p.  97. 
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Her  illustrious  son  writes  to  bim  in  the  same  strain  of  entbusmsra. 

"  The  purport  of  my  letter,  dear  Merck/*  says  the  duke,  "  is  like  a  whet- 
stone to  pure  Darmstadt  steel,  to  excite  sparks.  I  am  in  the  worst  letter-writing 
humour  in  the  world,  and  am  so  spoiled  by  receiving  good  letters  from  you  that 
1  can  hardly  live  without  themJ^ 

That  be  owed  this  favour  to  bis  manly  character,  bis  knowledge  of 
mankind  and  bis  social  qualities^  and  not  to  servile  flattery,  is  evident  from 
a  letter  of  Goethe's  to  Wieland,  in  which,  after  requesting  Merck  to  cul- 
tivate the  acquaintance  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  be  begs  him 
"  to  lay  aside  some  of  his  usual  reserve  with  princes  and  to  be  as  open 
and  natural  with  bim  as  the  prince  by  his  behaviour  might  encourage." 

Goetbe's  mother,  an  excellent  judge  of  character,  called  Merck  her 
dear  son,  and  the  list  of  bis  correspondents  includes  the  names  of  many 
celebrated  contemporaries,  amongst  others  those  of  the  travellers  Banks 
and  Forster.  At  a  later  period  be  devoted  himself  to  natural  philosophy. 
Osteology  and  mineralogy,  particularly  antediluvian  fossils,  attracted  his 
attention,  and  his  valuable  collection  was  bought  after  his  death  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Darmstadt  and  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  museum  of 
that  city.  His  restless  spirit  was  not  satisfied  with  this ;  be  established 
a  manufactoiy,  a  bleaching  ground  and  a  printing  office.  These  nume- 
rous undertakiugs,  too  much  at  any  time  for  one  man  however  active, 
proved  ruinous  and  Merck  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence.  It  was  found 
after  bis  death  however  that  his  affairs  were  not  so  bad  as  be  bad  feared, 
and  the  dread  of  a  deficit  in  the  public  chest  intrusted  to  him  was  un- 
founded, as  there  remained  a  surplus.  The  latter  half  of  the  work  con- 
sists of  selections  from  bis  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  time. 


Art.  XI. — Die  Gunderode,    Zwei  TheiU,    (Giinderode.  Two  volumes.) 
Griinberg  and  Leipsic.     1840. 

Bettina  von  Arnira,  the  heroine  of  the  **  Correspondence  of  Goethe 
with  a  Child,''  has  here  published  the  letters  which  passed  some  thirty 
years  ago  between  herself  and  the  friend  whose  tragical  death,  in  a  letter 
to  Goethe's  mother,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  first 
named  work.  As  we  have  thought  it  our  duty,  in  our  notice  of  Dr. 
Riemer's  work  on  Goethe  in  our  present  number,  to  give  some  extracts 
from  the  chapter  in  which  be  speaks  of  **  the  immortal  child,"  although 
our  remarks  may  have  given  offence  to  her  admirers,  we  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  the  contemporaneous  appearance  of  the  work  before  us  to  do 
justice  to  the  real  merits  of  this  distinguished  lady. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  advanced  against  the  matter-of-fact  truth 
of  the  form  in  which  she  has  chosen  to  give  to  the  public  her  celebrated 
correspondence  with  Goethe,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the  circumstance 
that  even  according  to  Dr.  Riemer*s  own  showing  it  was  possible  for 
Bettina  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  sonnets  were  composed  by  Goethe 
for  faer.  There  may  have  been  some  self-delusion,  we  confess,  but  then 
it  was  not  so  very  unnatura\  in  an  enthusiastic  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
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Bnt  be  tbat  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sbe  is  a  woman  of 
emioent  genius.  Her  extraordinary  talent  in  grouping  every  thing  tbat 
comes  before  her  into  a  poetic  picture,  the  rich  flow  of  her  somewhat 
too  fantastical  imagination,  her  cheerful  and  happy  humours,  her  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  except  when  she  willingly  gives  way  to  wanton  caprice, 
form  a  union  of  qualities  but  seldom  found  in  the  same  person. 

There  is  in  truth  much  in  the  volumes  before  us  which  we  could  have 
dispensed  with^  and  we  venture  with  all  due  politeness  to  whisper  our 
opinion  that  they  would  have  been  improved  by  being  curtailed  one-half. 
For  with  characteristic  inconsistency,  soon  after  pronouncing  with  all 
the  positiveness  which  becomes  a  young  lady,  her  hatred  of  philosophy 
and  philosophical  dissertations^  she  favours  us  with  awfully  long  diatribes, 
which,  if  not  philosophy,  we  suppose  were  meant  for  it.  The  great  defect 
of  the  work  indeed  consists  in  these  attempts  to  reduce  to  language^  and 
express  with  clearness,  subjects  which  have  defied  the  unassisted  powers 
of  reason  from  the  beginning  of  creation  to  the  present  day.  But  when, 
leaving  these  unfathomable  depths,  she  returns  to  real  life,  and  pictures 
nature,  men  and  things  in  her  own  peculiar  and  forcible  style,  we  are 
irresistibly  attracted  by  the  charms  of  her  eloquence  and  her  quickness 
of  perception.  It  is  true  she  does  play  the  madci^i  occasionally  and 
clambers  up  rocks  and  ruins  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner.  Her 
letters  display  too  a  laudable  contempt  of  punctuation  and  postscript, 
which  occasionally  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  letter  as 
Mr.  O'Connell  does  to  his  tail.  Well :  every  one  to  his  taste ;  we  would 
rather  have  half-a-dozen  such  works,  although  there  may  be  a  spice  of 
romance  in  their  composition,  than  a  score  of  books  written  according  to 
critical  rule  and  measure.  And  if  there  should  be  any  German  scholar 
who  has  not  yet  become  acquainted  with  Bettina  von  Arnim,  we  are 
sure  he  will  thank  us  for  the  present  introduction. 


Art.  XII. — Vittoria  Accorombona,  Ein  Roman  in  funf  Buchem,  von 
Ludwig  TiecL  ZwH  Bdnde,  Zweite  Aufit^e^  mt  emem  Ankange. 
(Vittoria  Accorombona.  A  Romance  in  five  Books,  by  Ludwig 
Tieck.  Two  Volumes,  Second  Edition,  vritb  an  Appendix.)  Breslan, 
1841. 

The  extravagant  applause  bestowed  upon  this  work,  the  blind  enthu- 
siasm of  many  of  the  Grerroan  critics  (although  fortunately  some  of  the 
more  recent  reports  take  a  juster  view  of  it),  and  the  remarkable  sen- 
timents contained  in  it,  have  induced  us  to  make  a  few  observations, 
which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  English  public. 

The  professed  object  of  Tieck  in  the  volumes  before  us  was  to  rescue 
the  memory  of  Vittoria  from  the  calumnies  (?)  of  the  English  dramatist 
Webster,  in  bis  play  of  the  White  Devil,  or  the  tragedy  of  Paulo  Gior- 
dano Ursini,  Duke  of  Bracciano,  with  the  life  and  death  of  Vittoria 
Accorombona,  the  famous  Venetian  courtisan,*  As  the  materials  for  this 
purpose  are  somewhat  scanty,  the  novelist  was  naturally  driven  to  his 
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ovm  mind  for  resources,  and  herein  consists  one  of  the  lucongmities  of 
the  work,  that  he  has  made  his  character  of  the  middle  ages  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  nineteenth.  This  of  itself  is  no  small  objection,  bat  he 
has  made  his  work^  as  we  shall  see,  a  vehicle  for  disseminating  opinions^ 
which  had  formerly  been  the  favourite  topics  of  some  younger  writers 
in  his  native  country,  but  which  even  these  had  gradually  abandoned. 
In  many  respects  the  action  of  the  romance  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
drama.  We  will  not  drag  the  reader  through  the  crowd  of  worthless 
characters  that  appear  and  disappear  at  random.  A  hypocritical  pope 
who  had  passed  his  life  in  stooping  to  look  for  the  keys  of  St.  Peter^ 
which  he  found  at  last,  a  lustful  cardinal  who  proposes  to  a  mother  the 
dishonour  of  her  own  daughter^  a  lawless  nobility  in  league  with  cruel 
and  triumphant  banditti^  form  the  principal  features  of  society,  or  rather 
aDarcby  in  Rome  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating.  The  mother 
of  Vittoria  and  of  her  two  brothers  lives  at  Tivoli,  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children.  The  dangers  of  the  times  force  her  to  take  refuge 
in  Rome,  where  her  daughter  marries  the  insignificant  Perett,  nephew 
to  Cardinal  Mental  to,  afterwards  pope.  Vittoria,  celebrated  for  her 
beanty  and  accomplishments,  becomes  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  an 
introduction  to  her  house  is  eagerly  sought  by  wits  and  men  of  learn- 
ing. Amongst  others,  a  stranger  who  leads  a  wandering  life  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  is  introduced.  Of  stately  form,  although  no 
longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  the  care  bestowed  by  the  author  soon  points 
him  out  as  likely  to  be  the  hero  of  the  tale.  His  character  does  not  dis- 
play any  peculiar  marks  of  greatness,  of  which  therefore  the  reader  is 
made  sensible  by  the  persevering  reflections  of  the  author.  This  person- 
age proves  to  be  the  Duke  of  Bracciano,  who  at  this  conversatione  at  the 
Peretti's  hears  horn  a  thoughtless  secretary  of  his  brother-in-law's,  the 
reigning  Da\e  of  Florence^  a  story  highly  injurious  to  the  reputation  of 
his  wi^,  wlio,  by  the  bye,  he  himself  abandons  to  indulge,  it  would 
seem,  a  truant  disposition.  The  Duke  returns  to  Florence^  invites  his 
consort  to  a  country-seat,  and  after  removing  her  attendants,  strangles 
lier.  His  subsequent  behaviour  is  full  of  hypocrisy.  He  pretends  a 
sorrow  which  imposes  upon  none,  and  invents  a  fictitious  account  of  her 
sodden  death.  Yet  Tieck  after  this  represents  him  as  a  glorious,  and,  we 
bad  alm*ost  said,  a  perfect  character.  We  have  little  doubt  that  this 
conception,  which  we  consider  erroneous,  arose  from  a  partial  application 
of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  Macchiavelli's  Principe.  He  evidently 
^shed  to  infer  that  different  countries  have  different  modes  of  judging  of 
crimes,  and  must  be  supposed  to  display  his  hero  in  the  light  in  which  he 
would  appear  to  his  countrymen  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  if 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument^  we  admit  this  to  have  been  Tieck's  intention, 
and  no  other  explanation  has  occurred  to  us,  we  are  the  more  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  sentiments  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Vittoria.  To 
i^uire  approbation  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  adheres  to  the  opinions 
of  the  times  which  he  describes,  whilst  in  the  same  work  he  can  only 
carry  into  execution  his  professed  object  (to  rescue  the  character  of 
Vittoria)  by  glaringly  violating  this  principle,  is  surely  inconsistent. 

The  Duke  returns  to  Rome  and  enters  the  apartment  of  Vittoria,  just 
^^  a  amTersaikm  respecting  the  murder  of  the  Duchess*    The  com* 
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pany  take  part  against  the  Duke,  except  Vittoria^  who  excuses  bim  on 
the  plea  of  destiny.  We  then  learn  by  the  subsequent  confessions 
between  the  lovers,  that  Vittoria  and  the  Duke  had  fallen  in  love  at  first 
sight.  We  own  this  part  struck  us  as  mightily  ridiculous  j  the  Duke  cold 
and  calculating,  not  fair  but  fat  and  forty,  fell  in  love  at  first  sight ! 
From  this  moment  the  romance  breaks  down,  and  Tieck  deprives  himself 
of  the  only  means  by  which  he  might  have  saved  it.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Duke  was  a  man  of  high  poetic  feeling,  Tieck  endeavours  to  make 
him  appear  so,  but  without  success.  And  then  the  love  scenes.  Why 
the  tawdry  stuff  that  the  celebrated  poetess  and  her  vaunted  duke  utter 
would  disgrace  the  quondam  productions  of  the  Minerva  Press.  Let  any 
of  our  German  readers  turn  to  pages  229 — 234  of  the  second  volame 
and  they  will  be  of  opinion  that  we  might  have  made  use  of  stronger 
terms. 

We  have  read  Tieck*s  works,  as  they  appeared,  with  great  interest, 
and  many  scenes  in  the  volumes  before  us  are  written  in  that  powerful 
style  of  which  he  is  confessedly  a  master.  Yet  most  of  the  characters 
burst  upon  us  too  suddenly,  and  there  is  no  previous  development ;  the 
second  volume  is  weak  and  tedious.  The  long  ravings  of  the  mother  of 
Vittoria  fatigue  us,  for  there  is  too  much  method  in  her  madness.  The 
comic  characters  are  less  happily  drawn  than  usual,  they  are  stereotype, 
and  any  one  acquainted  with  Tieck's  manner  can  foresee  the  coming 
wit.  The  tendency  of  this  romance  has  however  caused  us  more  regret 
than  surprise.  His  latter  productions  were  not  free  from  objectionable 
parts.  Although  all  the  works  of  Tieck's  second  and  third  period  (for 
most  of  his  earlier  productions  seemed  to  us  unimportant),  display  great 
talent,  yet  there  was  hardly  one  of  them  that  did  not  contain  some  draw- 
back upon  the  pure  enjoyment  that  works  of  fiction  should  afford.  Tieck 
is  a  master  in  satire,  but  his  satire  is  not  cheerful ;  he  appears  to  dwell 
with  delight  on  descriptions  of  the  evil  and  terrible,  in  which  it  must  be 
confessed  he  is  often  remarkably  powerful.  There  was,  however,  one 
work,  which  we  could  never  read  through — William  Lovell,  we  found  it 
absolutely  disgusting.  On  conversing  with  some  German  friends,  and 
reading  several  criticisms  upon  it,  we  found  that  the  received  solution  was 
that  the  poet,  in  elaborating  his  work  of  fiction,  had  worked  his  Mray 
through  the  thorny  path  of  temptation,  as  the  man  who  once  begins  to 
doubt  must  pass  through  the  dangerous  ways  of  scepticism  to  the  ligbt 
of  philosophic  truth.  We  have  Goethe's  own  assertion  that  this  was  often 
the  case  with  him,  and  his  works  and  life  bear  manifest  proofs  of  its 
truth.  We  trust  it  may  be  so  with  Tieck  ;  we  have  no  wish  to  judge 
uncharitably  of  a  man  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  amusing  hours  j 
but  we  have  thought  it  our  duty,  when  we  saw  others  blinded  by  the 
high  authority  of  his  name,  to  declare  our  conscientious  opinion. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  our  remarks  upon  Vittoria*s  extra- 
ordinary sentiments  on  marriage,  considering  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 
With  all  due  submission  to  his  German  defenders,  we  cannot  find  their 
arguments  free  from  sophistry.  We  consider  Tieck  to  have  been  guilty 
of  an  anachronism,  to  have  placed  the  opinions  (respecting  the  so-called 
emancipation  of  women)  advocated  by  young  Germany  of  the  nineteenth 
century^  in  th^  mouth  of  a  woman  whose  assertion  of  them  is  highly  in* 
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probable.  Whilst  the  younger  writers,  as  they  advance  in  years,  are  aban- 
doning the  opinions,  which,  by  an  injudicious  prohibition  of  their  writings, 
acquired  greater  popularity  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done, — whilst 
most  of  them  (for  their  name  is  not  legion)  are  settling  down  into 
respectable  husbands  and  fathers,  and  thus  affording  the  world  the  most 
desirable  instance  of  self-contradiction,  Tieck  in  bis  old  age,  takes  their 
place.  We  need  not  enter  upon  a  refutation  of  his  arguments ;  common 
sense  will,  we  doubt  not,  remain  triumphant. 

Professor  Braniss  baa  written  an  essay  upon  the  work  before  us :  that 
the  publishers  have  thought  fit  to  append  it  to  the  second  edition,  is  suffi- 
cient indication  of  its  tendency  *,  our  previous  remarks  preclude  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  farther  allusion  to  it.  We  sincerely  wish  M.  Tieck  many 
years  of  happiness,  to  enjoy  the  pension  which  the  King  of  Prussia  has 
recently  confered  upon  him ;  but  we  have  no  desire  to  read  any  more 
productions  of  his  pen,  should  they  resemble  Vittoria  Accorombona. 


Art.  Xltl. — Jury — Schwur  oder  Gesckworengericht  als  rechtsanstalt  und 
poUtisches  Institut.  Die  grossen  Gebrechen  unserer  deutschen  Strafe 
rechtspfiege,  und  das  Schxvurgericht  als  das  einzige  Mittel  ihnen 
grundUch  abzuhelfen.  (The  Jury  considered  as  a  legal  and  political 
Institution.  The  great  Defects  of  our  German  Criminal  Law,  and 
the  Jury  the  only  sure  means  of  remedying  them.)    Altona,  1840. 

There  have  been  several  valuable  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
German  criminal  law,  in  which  the  defects  of  the  existing  system  were 
exposed  by  men  of  the  highest  character  and  reputation,  but  this  disser* 
tation  by  Professor  Welcker,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Staats- 
lexicon,  and  has  been  printed  as  a  separate  work,  is  one  of  the  first  at- 
tempts to  bring  this  question  of  vital  importance  before  the  general 
public.  The  English  reader  need  hardly  be  told  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  trial  by  Jury  does  not  exist  in  Germany. 
Soon  after  Prussia  came  into  possession  of  this  valuable  addition,  a  com- 
mission of  five  gentlemen  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  this  system,  the  most  valuable  inheritance  of  Napoleon's 
dominion.  Two  of  the  commissioners  were  from  the  Rhine,  the  other 
three  from  parts  of  Prussia  where  the  Jury  has  not  been  introduced,  all 
of  them  men  of  high  character  and  standing  in  their  profession.  Their 
opinion  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  publicity  and  trial  by  Jury  as  a  legal 
institution.  That  their  opinion  of  it  as  a  political  institution  was  more 
guardedly,  although  not  unfavourably,  expressed,  was  natural. 

It  would,  at  first  sight,  appear,  that  the  German  system,  by  which 
circumstantial  evidence  is  not  considered  conclusive,  but  the  confession 
of  the  prisoner  is  necessary  to  his  condemnation,  should  possess  greater 
security  and  peculiar  advantages.  Yet  the  work  before  us  furnishes 
abundant  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  this  mode  of  proceeding.  A  man 
deprived  of  his  liberty  is  of  course  under  suspicion,  it  is  but  too  often 
the  interest  of  the  examiners  to  prove  that  he  luis  not  been  falsely  sus- 
pected ;  the  harassing  mode  of  cross-examining  the  accused  at  dinerent 
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periods,  and  comparing  his  answers  with  his  previous  depositions, 
when  length  of  time,  want  of  exercise,  and  many  other  circumstances, 
may  produce  discrepancy  in  the  testimony  even  of  an  innocent  man,  lead 
repeatedly  to  the  most  melancholy  results.  M .  Welcker  relates  many 
instances  of  confessions  which  were  false.  His  extracts  from  the  work 
of  Herr  von  Amim,  minister  of  justice  in  Prussia^  reveal  a  ease  that 
happened  in  1800,  in  which  seven  persons  confessed  themselves  guilty 
of  arson.  They  were  condemned  to  be  dragged  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution on  a  cow-hide,  beheaded  and  burned.  The  sentence  was  ap- 
proved, and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  execution.  One  of  the  prisoners 
had  already  put  on  the  dress  in  which  criminals  are  executed  (jiterbe- 
kleid),  and,  on  receiving  the  sacrament,  repeated  his  confession  and  ac- 
cusation against  his  fellow-prisoners.  At  this  critical  moment,  by  the 
merest  accident,  a  journeyman  bricklayer,  from  another  town,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  place^  gave  evidence,  which  proved  that  the  accused 
could  not  possibly  have  been  guilty  of  the  fire  imputed  to  them,  and 
which  they  had  all,  with  one  single  exception,  confessed.  They  were 
all,  of  course,  pardoned.  The  torments  of  constant  cross-examination^ 
the  blows  which  they  received  as  punishments  of  their  false  (?)  assertions, 
were  the  causes  assigned  for  this  extraordinary  self-accusation.  M. 
Welcker  relates  that  one  of  the  prisoners  had  died  in  consequence  of  the 
treatment  he  experienced  from  the  lower  police  and  officers  of  justice. 
The  punishment  for  lying  was  such,  that  after  the  fresh  examination, 
resulting  upon  the  proof  that  they  were  probably  innocent,  and  which 
ended  in  their  acquittal,  one  of  the  accused  was  condemned  to  receive 
two  hundred  blows.  Frederic  the  Great  had  abolished  this  punishment, 
but  we  have  been  infot-med  that  blows  are  now  inflicted  as  punishment 
for  falsehood  in  several  states  of  Germany.  When  we  consider  that  an 
investigation  often  lasts  some  years,  that  the  examiners,  proceeding  from 
a  pre-conceived  opinion,  may  consider  that  as  false  which  may  after- 
wards prove  to  be  true,  and  above  all  when  we  reflect  that  there  is  no 
publicity  to  control  them,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  abuses  to  which 
such  a  system  is  liable.  We  have  purposely  confined  ourselves  to  a 
bare  exposition,  our  object  is  not  to  inflame  the  passions  or  excite  ani- 
mosity ;  but,  by  directing  public  attention  to  the  work  before  us,  to  invite 
examination  into  the  abuses  in  the  criminal  law  of  Germany,  and  which, 
as  long  as  publicity  is  withheld,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most 
humane  monarch  to  prevent.  We  hope  that  the  greater  publicity  now 
allowed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  diets  sitting  in  Prussia  is 
but  the  beginning  of  a  reform  in  this  respect  5  we  cannot  conceive  a 
nobler  act  of  mercy  and  justice  than  to  introduce  publicity  into  judicial 
investigations. 

There  are  many  other  important  topics  alluded  to,  and  numerous 
proofs  of  the  bad  working  of  the  present  system,  which  we  would  gladly 
notice,  did  our  limits  permit.  We  conclude  with  strongly  recommend- 
ing this  Essay  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  all,  whether  friends  or 
opponents  of  the  Jury  system. 
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FRANCE. 


The  re-appearance  in  Paris  of  M.  Henri  Vieuxtemps,  the  celebrated  Tiolinist, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  musical  events  of  the  season.  This  incomparable 
musician  has  created  an  immense  sensation  in  the  artistical  world,  and  in  the 
salons.  We  do  not  imagine  that  De  Beriot,  or  even  Paganini  himself  ever  ex- 
cited more  admiration,  more  enthusiasm.  At  his  concert,  in  the  salle  of  Henri 
Hertz,  where  he  introduced  a  new  fantasia  of  his  own  composing,  he  excited 
the  greatest  sensation  by  his  wondrous  execution  and  expression  of  all  that 
music  can  convey.  After  treating  his  hearers  with  a  concerto  full  of  the  most 
delidotts  and  harmonious  Qorobinations«  he  performed  his  new  fantasia,  in 
which  capricious  movements  mingle  with  delicate  and  brilliant  melody.  To 
the  difficult  movements  invented  by  Paganini,  and  the  elegance,  purity  and 
grace  of  De  Beriot,  add  a  powerful  individuality,  and  you  will  appreciate  in 
imagination  all  that  is  extraordinai^  in  Henri  Vieuxtemps.  More  than  200 
persona  were  turned  away  from  tne  doors  of  the  concert  room.  He  is  to  ap* 
pear  in  London  at  the  Philharmonic,  on  the  ISth  of  April. 

Auber  has  added  another  gem  to  his  immortal  crown,  by  his  Let  Diamanti 
de  la  Couronne,  This  beautiful  opera  was  produced  on  the  6th  inst.  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  with  the  most  triumphant  success.  The  music  is  declared  by 
the  best  musical  critics  to  be  the  most  careful  and  brilliant  of  this  celebrated 
composer's  works ;  it  is  much  in  the  style  of  his  Fra  Diavolo  and  La  Fianete. 
The  overture  commences  with  a  sweet  andante  movement,  and  is  most  effec- 
tive throughout.  A  dejeHini  scene,  and  a  soiree  musicale  are  beautifully  con* 
ceived  and  sustained.  The  libretto,  by  the  never-failing  Scribe,  is  most  highly 
spoken  of:  the  story  details  the  adventures  of  Catarina  (Mme.  Thillon),  who 
visits  Rebolledo,  a  banished  noble,  who  practises  coining  in  a  cavern,  and  holds 
one  Don  Henrique  (M.  Couderc)  a  prisoner.  Catarina's  object  is  to  sell  the 
crown  jewels,  for  the  payment  of  certain  debts  contracted  by  the  state,  and  to 
replace  the  gems  by  false  diamonds.  Here  she  encounters  Don  Henrique, 
with  whom  an  attachment  is  speedily  formed,  and  she  endeavours  to  effect  his 
escape ;  but  the  police  are  meanwhile  in  search  of  the  banditti,  and  frustrate  all 
her  efforts.  The  banished  noble  is  at  length  restored,  and  the  lovers  united. 
The  opera  is  full  of  bustling  incidents,  and  the  conversations  are  carried  on 
with  great  spirit  and  point  The  opera  increases  nightly  in  public  estimation ; 
and  on  Uie  sixth  representation,  upwards  of  100  persons  left  the  doors,  unable 
to  gain  admission. 

The  French  are  unquestionably  UHjait  at  describing,  not  only  the  manners 
of  other  nations,  but  what  is  fkr  more  difficult,  describing  themselves  correctly. 
The  fbllowiog  d^etches  respecting  the  Parisian  balls  will  be  found  to  be  most 
correct: 

Everybody  goes  to  the  Grand  Opera.  Creditors  and  debtors  meet  there  and 
shake  hands ;  the  duchess  grasps  the  arm  of  her  femme  de  chambre,  and  the  am* 
bossadtesa  asks  her  porter's  wife  the  name  of  the  wag  who  so  boldly  catches 
her  by  fh»  waut-«*it  u  sometimes  her  husband.    All  converse,  but  none  recog* 
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nise  each  other.  There  is  too  much  esprit  in  France  to  commit  sach  blunders. 
At  the  masquerade,  ignorance  is  wisdom.  Intelligent  men  judge  of  women 
by  their  hands;  the  most  splendid  velvet,  the  most  magnificent  satin,  have  no 
meaning.  The  domino's  sole  mask  is  the  glove.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  the  Prado  is  the  private  domain  of  students ;  but  if  we  were  to  mention 
all  the  ball  establishments  which  open  their  doors  to  the  public,  a  page  would 
not  contain  their  names.  After  ttiose  great  lords  of  the  carnival  the  Opera, 
Renaissance,  Valentino,  and  Musard,  what  a  swarm  of  balls  is  there  not  be- 
tween the  Bastille  and  Madelaine,  and  Montmartre  and  the  Pantheon !  Every 
arrondissement,  quarter,  street — the  most  obscure  places,  the  humblest  rooiis, 
the  most  remote  gates,  have  their  own.  Go,  explore  and  search ;  you  will 
not  find  a  family  non-represented  in  that  saltatory  cnaos. 

When  the  jours  gras  come,  the  saltatory  fever  makes  all  legs  frisk.  The 
wisest  and  most  demure  breathe  the  mania  in  the  air.  The  ball  attracts  women 
as  the  loadstone  does  iron.  The  grisette  then  extemporises  a  costume  with 
what  rags  she  can  collect ;  the  student  eats  dry  bread,  arinks  water,  and  pawns 
his  cloak,  in  order  to  dance  sixty  hours  in  the  uniform  of  a  hussar.  They  who 
have  nothing  borrow,  they  who  owe  buy,  and  all  Paris  responds  to  the  call  of 
Mardi  Gras, 

Masks  drop  off  on  Ash  Wednesday,  but  the  ball  dies  not :  when  the  loud 
noise  of  the  Carnival  has  passed  away  like  a  storm,  the  Faubourg  St  Germain 
and  Faubourg  St.  Honore  throw  open  their  folding  doors,  and  the  embassies 
dance.  Musard's  ball  is  an  extinct  glory,  a  declining  reputation,  an  invaded 
kingdom,  a  dismasted  ship.  All  its  dancers  now  come  from  the  Lafitte  and  Cail- 
lard  coach-offices ;  it  recruits  its  hahituU  in  the  rolondes  of  the  diligences,  and  at 
the  railway  terminus.  It  is  beloved  at  Pithiviers,  revered  at  Chateaureaux,  es- 
teemed at  Limoges,  admired  at  Carpentras,  but  nearly  forgotten  at  Paris.  It  is 
frequented  by  commercial  travellers  and  first-year  students ;  after  a  dMt  at 
La  Chaumibre,  grisettes  pass  on  to  Musard's  ball,  but  do  not  evea  tarry  there. 
Balls  have  their  ruins  as  well  as  empires.  The  demise  of  the  Rue  Vivienne 
balls  has  also  turned  to  the  profit  ot  those  of  Rue  Saint  Honors ;  at  first  lan- 
guid, they  have  now  firm  quadrilles  and  substantial  waltzes.  Valentino  reigns 
and  governs  with  success,  and  the  Carnival  reckons  him  one  of  its  first  minis- 
ters. 

The  bals  masquis  expire  every  Ash  Wednesday ;  they  revive  for  a  moment  on 
the  Thursday  of  the  Micar^me,  to  last  but  a  night.  But  during  the  whole  Car- 
nival, they  reign  unrivalled  throughout  the  galvanised  town.  Paris  sleeps  not. 
Who  is  it  that  does  not  go  to  a  masquerade?  All  rush  to  them.  The  twelve 
arrondissemenis  spend  their  time  in  losing  it,  and  each  does  so  with  miraculous 
success.  Who  will  now  talk  of  the  Venice  Carnival  ?  Paris  has  stifled  that 
ancient  glory ;  the  Rialto  is  eclipsed  by  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 

The  Musard  and  Valentino  soirees  have  been  attractive  and  well  attended 
this  season. 

Paris. — M.  P^ronnet  gave  one  of  the  most  brilliant  morning  concerts  in  the 
salle  de  Pleyel  last  week,  at  which  Mdlle.  Nau  warbled  an  Italian  air  most  de- 
lightfully, and  received  great  applause  in  a  duetto  from  Belisario  with  Baroilhet. 
Duprez  also  assisted,  and  was  received  with  thunders  of  applause,  particularly 
in  a  song  from  La  Dame  Blanche  "  Ah  quel  plaisir  d'Slre  Soldat. 

Great  preparations  are  making  at  the  Academic  Royale,  for  the  production 
of  Mozart's  Von  Giovanni,  This  beautiful  opera  will  be  performed  in  a  few  days, 
and  will  be  followed  by  Weber's  Der  Freischutz, 

M.  Sudre,  the  inventor  of  a  musical  language,  by  which  he  professes  to  con- 
verse with  persons  of  any  country  or  language  without  speaking,  but  by  the  aid 
of  musical  composition  (a  performance  on  any  instrument  is  all  that  he  requires), 
has  now  arrived  in  Paris,  afler  a  successful  tour  through  the  French  provinces. 
At  Nantes,  Rouen,  and  Lyons,  his  performances  excited  the  greatest  attention. 
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It  is  stated  in  several  well-informed  quarters  that  Fanny  Ellsler  will  return 
to  the  Opera  at  Paris  this  month  (March),  and  that  she  has  refused  the  liberal 
offer  of  Laporte,  to  perform  in  the  new  ballet  of  Jupiter  et  Danae, 

The  Drama, — At  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville,  M.  Deforge's  new  two-act 
yaudeville,  entitled  Une  Nuii  au  Seraii,  has  been  the  chief  attraction.  The 
piece  is  founded  upon  the  travels  of  Lady  Montague  and  her  imbecile  Lord ; 
the  chief  incident  is  an  intrigue  at  the  harem,  where  the  lady  discovers  and  de- 
ceives her  husband,  the  whole  concluding  in  the  triumph  of  conjugal  honour. 
The  decorations  and  mise  en  tune  in  the  second  act,  are  described  as  truly  su- 
perb. Mdlle.  Brohan,  the  accomplished  actress,  sustained  the  part  of  Lady 
Montague.  Le  Neveu  du  Mercier,  a  serious  comedy,  has  also  been  a  successful 
production. 

The  Theatre  Port  St.  Martin  has  been  crowded  every  evening  to  witness  the 
new  drama  of  FauUne,  founded  on  Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer's  play  of  The  Lady  of 
Lyons. 

The  only  novelties  produced  at  the  Theatre  de  Renaissance  have  been  Fre- 
derick Lemaitre  and  JLa  Filk  du  Tapissicr,  Liszt  is  performing  in  this  city,  and 
is  attracting  great  attention ;  yet  he  does  not  succeed  so  well  as  in  London, 
where  he  will  return  early  in  May. 

The  present  month  closes  the  theatrical  career  of  Mdlle  Mars,  who  retires 
on  the  31st  March. 

Amiens. — M.  Paul  Fonnany  has  invented  a  new  instrument,  which  he  calls 
the  chromatic  kettle-drum ;  it  contains  fifteen  skins,  producing  full  and  half 
tones.  M.  Hiller,  director  of  the  orchestra  of  this  city,  has  composed  a  Fune- 
ral March  and  several  other  pieces  for  this  instrument, 

ITALY. 

Doehler,  the  celebrated  pianist  of  Italy,  competitor  of  Liszt  and  Thalberg, 
has  just  received  the  Order  of  San  Lodovico.  He  received  this  distinction  after 
a  concert  given  at  Florence  for  the  benefit  of  an  unfortunate  family,  in  which 
he  introduced  pieces  of  his  own  composition,  and  a  new  fantasia  on  the  melo- 
dies of  Giovanni  da  Frodda,  by  Prince  Poniatowski. 

A  new  tragedy  by  G.  B.  Niccolini  is,  indeed,  a  treat  for  the  literati  of  Italy. 
Rosmonda  d'Inghilterra  is  founded  on  the  well  known  story  of  Fair  Rosomond. 
The  author  has  so  successfully  wrought  up  his  subject,  that  it  has  become  an 
established  favourite  both  at  Rome  and  Florence. 

Mercadante  received  the  appointment  of  professor  to  the  Musical  Academy 
of  Bologna  from  Rossini's  recommendation ;  but  he  declined  it,  in  order  to  ac- 
cept the  pressing  invitation  of  the  King  of  Naples  to  that  court 

The  Opera  and  Ballet  in  Italy, — Most  of  the  operas  produced  at  the 
great  Theatre  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan,  are  in  two  acts,  each  being  divided  into 
several  tableaux.  After  the  first  act  the  ballet  is  performed ;  and,  as  it  takes 
up  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  singers  have  time  to  rest,  and  prepare  for 
the  second  act.  If  it  be  considered  that  the  Italian  artistes  sing  five  or  six  times 
a  week,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  such  exertions  must  require  the  repose 
thus  contrived  for  them  in  the  course  of  every  representation.  In  the  winter 
season,  or  what  is  called  the  Carnival,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  three 
seasons,  the  opera  is  followed  by  a  second  ballet,  in  the  comic  style,  which  pro- 
tracts the  performance  to  at  least  midnight. 

The  scenery  appeared  to  us  somewhat  less  splendid  than  we  anticipated, 
from  the  great  fame  it  enjoys  in  Lombardy ;  and  we  must  pronounce  the  Academic 
Royale  of  Paris  superior  in  that  respect.  But  the  costumes,  and  particularly 
the  ballets,  are  extremely  rich,  though  we  can  scarcely  bestow  upon  them  the 
epithet  of  fine,  for  we  are  not  such  enthusiastic  admirers  as  most  people  seem 
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to  be  in  that  part  of  Italy  of  the  iclat  of  spangles,  and  a  profusion  of  gold  and 
silver  gauze,  jewels,  &c.  An  actor  representing  a  person  of  rank  would  not 
venture  on  the  stage  without  a  variety  of  embroidery  and  feathers,  which  are 
often  bat  ill  adapted  to  severe  historical  tradition.  The  prime  donne  all  look  as 
if  they  had  dipped  their  velvet  dresses  into  a  stream  of  gold,  and  the  humblest 
confidante  glitters  like  the  heavens  in  an  Italian  night.  There  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  these  habits  and  the  chaster  ones  of  the  Academic  Royale, 
where  poor  Nourrit,  with  his  wonted  tact,  ornamented  with  silk  lace  only  the 
cloak  and  doublet  of  "Raoul  de  Nangit,  in  Meyerbeer's  Huguenott.  At  Milan, 
Fernando  Cortez,  on  his  way  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  would  be 
covered  with  gold.  At  Naples,  the  fishermen  in  Auber's  Muette  de  Porticij 
which  opera  is  played  both  in  that  capital  and  at  Milan  under  the  title  of  Fe- 
nella,  wore  gola  lace  on  their  caps  and  cloaks. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  compliance  with  a  tradition  very  detrimental  to  illu- 
sion and  to  the  coup  (Tail  harmony,  the  choristers,  and  all  the  inferior  members 
of  the  penonnelj  are  dressed  in  the  same  manner.  Thus,  in  a  group  of  lords,  all 
resembled  one  another  as  regards  the  colour  of  the  doublet,  cloak,  and  accesso- 
ries of  the  costume,  so  that  one  fancies  one  always  sees  a  company  of  soldiers 
of  some  unknown  corps.  The  women  have  all  of  them  the  same  dresses,  either 
with  or  without  a  train,  the  only  variety  admitted  being  that  of  their  faces.  This 
sameness  of  costume  must  be  very  repulsive  to  the  fair  wearers,  for  the  blonde 
is  clad  in  yellow,  if  yellow  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  brunette  is  not  at 
liberty  to  choose  such  colour  as  may  suit  either  her  complexion  or  taste.  The 
worst  of  this  usage  is,  certainly,  that  it  impairs  the  variety  of  the  picture  which 
the  stage  presents,  especially  in  ihe  finales,  where  this  uniformity  of  costume  is 
detrimental  to  the  illusion  of  the  dramatic  situation,  and  to  the  effect  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  mise  en  seine. 

Nothing,  however,  is  omitted,  so  far  as  this  system  of  mise  en  scdne  will 
admit,  to  render  everything  as  rich  as  possible.  In  the  course  of  this  season 
alone,  in  which  the  pit  has  proved  very  severe,  we  have  seen  three  or  four 
ballets  produced,  got  up  with  a  splendour  at  least  equal  to  what  the  Grand 
Opera  of  Paris  displays  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  makes  the  whole  press  praise 
and  puff  for  months  together.  Velvet,  satins,  spangles,  gold  cloth,  pearls, 
helmets,  and  plumes,  are  lavished  with  extraordinary  profusion  upon  tne  im- 
mense dancing,  capering,  and  pirouetting  personnel  ot  La  Scala ;  and  if  per- 
chance, the  prying  public  recognise  in  a  new  manoeuvre,  anything  that  has 
been  used  before,  they  hiss  it ;  the  ballet  is  damned,  and  in  this^^osco  all  the 
splendid  costumes,  in  short  the  whole  magnificent  mise  en  seine,  is  condemned 
to  vanish  along  with  the  ballet  master's  composition.  In  the  last  season  of  La 
Scala,  the  pit  hissed  four  ballets  successively,  which  have  not  ventured  to  figure 
again  on  the  play-bills.  As  many  operas  had  the  same  woful  fate,  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  Milanese  are  determined  to  assert  the  superiority  of  their 
lyric  stage  at  any  cost 

Notwithstanding  its  vast  dimensions,  the  house  is  a  very  sonorous  one.  This 
must  be  partly  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  rows  of  galleries  and  open  boxes, 
which  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  sound  at  the  French  theatres.  When  the 
public  condescend  to  listen,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  the  slightest  emission 
of  sound  reaches  the  remotest  parts  of  the  theatre.  We  have  heard  at  La  Scala 
singers  gifted  with  no  great  voice,  who  were,  nevertheless,  perfectly  heard.  The 
tenor  Salvi,  who  sang  Roberto  Devereux,  in  the  autumn  of  183Q,  and  whom 
we  heard  several  times  at  Milan  at  that  period,  is  an  admirable  singer,  bat  his 
voice  is  not  one  of  a  powerful  description ;  yet,  as  he  is  liked  by  the  public,  he 
was  listened  to,  and  that  was  as  it  were  to  give  him  more  voice.  The  cele- 
brated Moriani,  whom  we  had  later  an  opportunity  of  hearing  during  the  car- 
nival season,  did  not  give  rise  to  such  regret,  for  his  voice  is  so  fine,  so  pure,  and 
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80  poweifiil,  that  it  soared  above  the  buizing  of  the  boxes  and  chat  of  the 
pit  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Moriani  sang  amidst  downright  noise ;  but 
it  may  be  pretty  generally  observed  in  Italy,  that  tlie  principal  tnorceaux  only  are 
listened  to,  and  that  such  attention  is  even  more  real  in  the  pit  than  in  the 
boxes. 

Most  travellers  who  only  pass  through  the  cities  of  Italy  carry  away  with 
them  superficial  and  false  opinions,  which  a  little  conscience  would  prevent 
their  expressing.  Thus  it  is  alleged)  that  the  same  opera  is  always  peiiformed 
several  months  together  at  the  great  theatres;  and  yet  nothing  is  at  more 
variance  with  the  truth.  For  our  part,  within  the  lapse  of  scarcely  three 
months,  we  saw  at  La  Scala  seven  operas,  four  of  which  were  entirely  new  to 
the  poblic,  and  three  revivals  of  works  which  had  been  forgotten.  Of  the  four 
novelties,  three  were  expressly  written  for  the  Scala  carnival.  This  is  an 
emtemkie  of  labour  and  exertions,  that  reduces  to  a  very  little  those  of  other 
great  theatres,  which  exhaust  all  their  personnel  when  they  succeed  in  getting 
up  two  or  three  new  operas  in  a  year.  But  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  profes- 
sion is  that  of  Italian  singers !  To  sing  every  night  before  the  public,  rehearse 
eveiy  morning  the  opera  which  is  to  be  produced  next,  learn  all  the  novelties 
written  expressly  for  the  theatres  they  are  at,  and  pay  no  attention  to  indispo- 
sitions often  more  annoying  than  real  illness — such  is  their  task.  To  stand  it, 
they  mast  have  a  bronze  chest  and  iron  courage.  Add  to  this,  that  male 
sbgera  most  sing  with  full  chest,  head  and  mixed  voices  not  being  admissible 
in  &e  theatres  of  Italy. 

Uouini's  Faculty  of  Compotition. — ^The  air  "  Di  tanti  palpiti,"  is  termed  in 
Italy  the  aria  de  rizi,  which  originated  in  the  following  manner :  Rossini  had 
eomposed  for  the  entry  of  Tancredi  a  grand  air,  which  the  prima  donna  Mala- 
Dotti  rejected.  The  cantatrice  having  declared  her  dislike  to  it  only  two  days 
before  the  first  performance,  the  young  composer  returned  to  his  hotel  in  de- 
spair, and  sat  down  to  table.  As  most  dinners  in  Lombardy  commence  with 
a  dish  of  rice,  which  is  liked  but  little  done,  four  minutes  before  it  is  served  up 
the  cook  is  in  the  habit  of  putting  the  important  question,  Bisogna  meitere  i 
nsi  f  The  question  was  put  to  Rossini,  the  rice  put  on  the  fire,  and  before  it 
was  ready  he  had  written  the  celebrated  '*  Di  tanti  palpiti.'' 

M.  S^oberlechner,  pianist  and  maltre  de  chapeue  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  gave  a  grand  concert  at  La  Scala  recently,  in  which  his  daughter, 
Sophia  Schoberiechner,  made  her  dibut  here,  and  caused  a  very  splendid  and 
crowded  assembly  on  the  occasion.  She  has  acquired  great  repute  at  Bologna, 
Venice,  and  other  cities ;  and  it  would  appear  she  has  strong  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered second  to  no  female  singer  at  present  in  this  country.  She  sang  a 
cavatina  from  BelisariOf  and  a  magnificent  rondo  from  Anna  Bdena,  and  was 
most  enthusiastically  applauded.  She  is  expected  shortly  to  grace  the  boards 
of  la  Scala,  as  her  dramatic  acting  is  stated  to  equal  her  great  vocal  powers. 

GERMANY. 

BxBijir.— The  departure  of  Mdlle.  S.  Lowe  for  Paris  and  London  has 
created  a  pause  in  musical  affairs;  indeed  since  the  accession  of  the  present 
monardi,  the  drama  has  been  rising  into  greater  attention.  Mdlle.  Fassmann 
from  Munich,  performed  Agathe  in  the  200th  representation  of  Weber's  Der 
FrmdkulXj  and  in  Mozart*s  Zauberfloie.  Beethoven's  Egmowt  has  also  been 
received  with  favour  by  crowded  houses,  and  Meyerbeer's  Crociato  has  been 
attractive  at  the  Kbnigsstadter  theatre.  For  dramatic  representation,  Schiller's 
William  Tell,  Pkolomini,  and  the  Robbers,  are  all  on  the  eve  of  reproduction. 

Drssobn.— Madame  Schroeder  Devrient  continues  to  be  an  unceasing  at- 
tractioD ;  her  recent  performance  in  Goethe's  Tasto  has,  if  possible,  added  to  her 
fiune. 

Peague.— Halevy's  comic  opera  of  Le  Sherifmw  adapted^by  Swobada,  but 
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owing  to  the  inefficient  manner  in  which  Sir  James  Turner  performed  his  part 
it  did  not  succeed.  Bellini's  Norma,  in  the  Bohemian  language,  and  Marsch- 
ner  s  romantic  opera  of  Hatu  Heiiing^  have  been  the  recent  attractions. 

ViENNA.---The  only  musical  novelty  in  this  city  was  the  successful  produc- 
tion of  Reuling's  new  grand  opera  of  Alfred  der  Grosse;  the  opera  is  most 
beautifully  and  effectively  got  up,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  well-written 
libretto  by  Herr  MiiUer.  '  "^        '^ 

The  number  of  musical  publications  which  have  appeared  in  Germany 
during  the  year  1840  has  exceeded  that  of  1839,  by  168  publications;  the 
total  number  in  1839  being  2483,  and  in  the  year  just  completed  2651.  The 
latter  are  thus  speci6ed :  104  orchestral  pieces,  134  for  the  violin,  43  for  the 
violoncella,  76  flute,  32  other  wind  instruments,  7  for  the  harp,  48  for  the 
guitar,  1178  for  the  pianoforte,  39  for  the  orga6,  101  hymns,  744  songs,  duos, 
&c.;  57  complete  operas^  and  52  works  on  music,  exclusive  of  newspapers,  and 
24  works  of  instruction. 

Feankfort.— Neeb  has  a  new  grand  opera  in  a  forward  state,  entitled 
Vomenico  Baldi ;  the  music  is  very  highly  spoken  of. 

Leipzig. — OleBull,  we  regret  to  say,  had  reason  to  complain  of  his  last  recep- 
tion in  England,  owing  to  some  accidental  circumstances  by  which  the  public 
attention  was  diverted  from  him  to  a  far  inferior  artist.  Ole  Bull  has  expressed 
himself  delighted  with  his  d^but  in  this  city,  having  given  three  public  con- 
certs, all  of  which  presented  full  audiences,  well  disposed  to  appreciate  his 
wonderful  power  over  "  the  leading  instrument."  In  the  Gewandhaus  he  played 
an  Adagio  of  Mozart,  which  alone  we  considered  one  of  the  finest  displays  of 
the  pathetic  in  music  that  we  ever  witnessed.  This  Adagio  is  the  same  which 
Ole  Bull  performed  at  Salzburg,  the  birth  place  of  the  divine  composer,  when 
his  widow  paid  him  the  high  compliment  of  declaring  that  he  alone  possessed 
the  power  to  express  exactly  what  "  her  Mozart"  intended  by  his  affecting  mu- 
sic,---most  of  the  audience  were  in  tears.  In  feet  the  main  power  of  Ole  Bull 
consists  in  the  delicate  lights  and  shadows  of  his  playing. 

Hanover. — Donizetti's  opera  of  Lucia  di  Lammermuer  has  been  performed 
"With  gr^t  success  by  an  Italian  company :  but  the  most  attractive  production, 
of  late,  has  been  Gutzkow's  tragedy  of  Werner.  The  forty  singers  from  the 
Pyrenees,  who  last  year  visited  London,  are  now  performing  in  this  city. 

A  subscription  has  been  opened  at  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  to  remove  the  re- 
mains of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  from  the  Catholic  chapel  in  Moorfiehis  to 
Dresden. 

The  Drama  in  Germany.— The  Gelehrtgesellschaft  of  -Hungary  has 
offered  a  prize  of  100  ducats  for  the  best  tragedy,  and  the  like  sum  for  the  best 
comedy. 

More  than  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  dramatize  the  life  of  Savage. 
However  interesting  his  biography  is,  in  the  nervous  slyle  of  Johnson,  the  sub- 
ject is  wanting  in  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  the  drama — unity;  and  it  is 
therefore  no  wonder  that  M.  Gutzkow's  drama,  notwithstanding  single  beauties 
and  the  injudicious  efforts  of  his  eulogists,  have  failed  in  making  an  impression 
on  the  stage.    He  has  been  for  more  successful  in  his  Werner. 

The  Dramatic  Annual^  by  Dr.  Franck,  contains  Irrgange  des  Lebens,  a  tra- 
gedy in  five  acts  by  Pannasch;  Christine  von  Schweden,  a  drama  in  three  acts 
by  Vogel;  Richard  Savage,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts  by  Gutzkow;  Worcester 
oderGeist  und  Narrheit,  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Dr.  Franck,  and  an  article 
on  Dramatic  Literature  and  the  German  Drama  in  the  19th  century,  by  E. 
Keinhold.  Another  interesting  work  containing  a  good  selection  of  new  and 
original  German  dramas,  &c.  is  the  Berlin  Theatre  Almanack  for  1841,  con- 
taining Die  Naturkinder,  a  comedy  in  three  acU  by  Cosmar ;  Stiefiniittcr,  a 
comedy  m  two  acts,  by  Schmale;  St.  Peter,  or  the  Poor  Painter,  and  Frauen- 
^eundschaft,  each  in  one  act. 
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SPAIN. 

The  theatrical  horizon  of  Spain,  which  has  been  clouded  for  a  long  period,  is 
DOW  assuming  a  brighter  aspect.  No  new  opera  has  been  produced,  or  any 
reriyed  worthy  of  notice.  Quintana  has  produced  two  new  classical  trage- 
dies, Pekn^onnd  The  Duke  ofVisco;  the  former  proved  the  most  success- 
ful. Burgos  has  written  several  new  comedies;  the  most  successful  were  Los 
tres  IgualeSf  El  haile  de  mascaras,  El  optimista  y  el  pesimista,  and  Desenganos 
para  iodos.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  has  also  recently  written  CEdipus,  a  fine  play ; 
Nina  en  casa,  a  pretty  comedy ;  and  Conjuracian  de  Venecia,  a  drama,  founded 
on  modem  habits  and  tastes.  The  Duke  of  Rivas,  the  author  of  Don  Alvaro, 
has  produced  what  he  calls  a  philosophical  spectacle,  entitled  Euerza  del  sino, 
and  it  has  become  an  establi^ed  favourite  with  the  people  of  Madrid.  Gil  y 
Zarate,  the  talented  author  of  Carlos  IL,  and  Do9ia  Blanca  de  CastiUa,  has 
produced  a  new  drama,  entitled  Bjosmunda.  But  the  most  celebrated  Spanish 
dramatic  writer  of  modem  times  is  Breton  de  los  Herreros ;  his  comedies  vie 
with  those  of  Moliere,  Moreto,  and  Goldoni,  both  for  peculiar  situations  and 
witticisms.  His  five  act  comedy.  La  Marcela,  toas  actually  performed  twice 
over  from  the  beginning  to  the  end — such  were  the  unreasonable  demands  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience :  we  believe  no  parallel  case  can  be  found  in  the 
aonals  of  any  other  European  stage.  He  has  also  written  a  new  tragedy, 
Merope,  and  a  drama,  Elena,  both  of  which  proved  highly  successful.  A 
drama,  by  Eugenio  Harzembusch,  entitled  Los  Amantes  de  Teruel,  is  also  an 
established  favourite.  The  most  recent  production  is  Los  Polvos  de  la  Madre 
Celestina, 

TURKEY. 

The  Sultan  has> conferred  on  Donizetti  the  decoration  of  Nitscham  Ifcihar,  in 
magnificent  diamonds.  The  brother  of  this  popular  composer  is  the  principal 
musical  director  to  the  Grand  Seignior. 

AMERICA. 

National  Opera  House.— Don  Giovanni  proves  a  great  attraction  still  at 
the  National,  and  so  the  managers  are  very  wisely  "  keeping  it  before  the 
people.'*  Each  repetition  is  more  successful  than  the  last,  and  from  present 
appearances,  it  bids  fair  to  rival  any  other  production  upon  the  New  York 
stage.  « 

The  Woods. — ^The  Boston  Post,  speaking  of  the  Woods  in  La  Som" 
nambula,  says — **  Mrs.  Wood's  opening  recitative  of  ^  Dearest  Companions/ 
we  have  always  considered  as  an  unfavourable  opening  piece  for  the  prima 
donna.  With  the  exception  of  the  latter  part,  it  did  not  come  up  to  our  anti- 
cipations. The  air,  however,  of  '  While  this  heart,*  was  most  beautiful ;  we 
could  almost  go  with  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  singer,  in  their  ver- 
bose descriptions  of  its  beauty.  Mr.  Wood,  in  *  Take  now  this  ring,'  though 
good,  was  inferior  to  Wilson  in  the  same  passage.  Wood's  '  Still  so  gently, 
and  his  wife's  *  Ah  don't  mingle,'  were  as  good  as  ever.  They  altogether  sur- 
pass every  one  else  in  these  songs ;  and  besides,  have  become  so  associated 
with  them^  that  we  cannot  now  relish  the  efforts  of  other  performers.  The  only 
good  acting  on  the  stage  was  Mrs.  Wood,  Andrews,  and  Mrs.  Smith." 

Park  Theatre,  New  York. — Buckstone  has  written  a  new  piece  for  Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam,  entitled  The  Banished  Star ;  and  it  has  proved  highly  successful, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  among  the  earliest  novelties  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
in  London. 

LONDON. 

CovEMT  Garden. — A  Idng  fiirce,  under  the  ridiculous  title  of  London 
Assurance,  has  been  the  chief  novelty  presented  to  the  public  at  this  great 
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national  theatre.    The  new  comedy  by  a  young  author  under  the  assumed 
name   of  Mr.  Lee    Morton,    was    most   decidedly   triumphant;    for   we 
never  beheld   an   audience  more  completely   carried  away  by  the  mirth- 
moving  merriment  of  the  scene.    It  is  really  one  of  the  richest  and  raciest 
comedies  which  this  charming  lessee  has  ever  presented  to  us.    The  situations 
are  funny  beyond  description,  the  incidents  ludicrous,  and  the  dialogue  full  of 
point  and  humour.    Sir  Harcourt  Coortley,  Bart  (Farren),  a  gentleman  of  the 
school  of  fiishion,  exhibiting  some  of  its  worst  vices  in  bis  character,  is 
about  to  marry  Grace  Harkaway  (Madame  Vestris),  a  young  lady  of  nineteen 
summers,  who  has  15,000/.  per  annum,  and  does  not  care  whom  she  marries ; 
but  the  dowry  on  her  marrying  any  one  without  Sir  Haroourt's  consent  is  be- 
queathed to  his  heir  apparent.    The  baronet  has  a  son  Charles  (Anderson),  of 
whose  pursuits  he  knows  nothing,  and  whom  he  imagined  to  be  a  simple  youth. 
Squire  Harkawav  (Bartley)  visits  the  baronet,  and  encounters  Da»le  (Mr. 
Charles  Mathews),  a  person  Charles  Courtley  had  picked  up  in  the  streets,  and 
who  is  invited  by  the  squire  to  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire,    On  arrival  at  the 
squire's,  they  are  introduced  to  Lady  Gay  Spanker  (Mrs.  Nisbett)  and  Mr. 
Adolphus  Spanker  (Keeley),  a  quiet  husbina,  who  plays  second  fiddle  to  his 
wife.   Charles  Courtley  falls  in  love  with  Grace  Harkaway,  the  affianced  of  bis 
father,  and  the  passion  is  returned.     The  baronet  recognises  his  son,  but 
Charles  denies  tne  relationship,  and  declares  his  name  to  be  Hamilton,  at 
DaT^de's  suggestion ;  and  the  baronet  confesses  himself  deceived^— this  is  the 
greatest  absurdity  of  the  piece.    Lady  Gay  Spanker,  the  fox-hunting  beauty,  in 
order  to  assist  the  lovers,  lays  siege  to  the  old  baronet ;  and  so  &r  succeeds 
that  an  elopement  is  planned,  the  ftiilure  of  which  leads  to  the  exposure  of  Sir 
Harcourt's  weakness,  ai^d  he  finally  relinquishes  all  claim  to  the  hand  of  the 
fair  Grace,  in  favour  of  his  son.    Harley  plays  aa  eccentric  attorney,  and 
Brindal  has  a  good  part  in  Cool,  the  valet.    Tne  triumphant  success  of  this 
play  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  very  perfect  manner  in  which  the  chief  cha- 
racters are  sustained.     Madame  is  always  charming;  but  Mrs.  Nesbitt  has 
seldom  a  character  so  capable  of  displaying  her  abilities  as  Lady  Gay  Spanker; 
it  has  been  evidently  drawn  for  her;  and  her  neighbour  Constance,  in  the  l/fvc 
Chace,  has  been  in  the  author's  remembrance  when  he  compiled  this  comedy. 
The  dialogue  is  lively,  full  of  puns,  and  exhibits  great  farcical  extravagance. 
It  is  altogether  a  production  of  great  promise  from  a  young  author ;  and  is 
likely  to  become  a  lasting  favourite,  while  the  characters  are  sustsiined  by 
the  present  chosen  few  of  Covent  Garden :  it  will  not  bear  transplanting.   The 
scenic  illusions  and  the  stage  arrangements  are  brilliant  and  effective  in  the 
extreme. 

The  Captain  of  the  Watch  is  an  attractive  and  bustling  farce,  full  of  intrigue 
and  equivoke ;  the  situations  are  humorsome,  and  Charles  Mathews  is  quite 
at  home  as  the  Captain. 

The  Embassy,  a  new  three-act  drama  from  the  French,  is  the  latest. novel^. 
Miss  Ellen  Tree  re-appeared  at  this  theatre,  in  the  part  of  the  Baroness  da 
Pont,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  loves  and  is  beloved  by 
Viscount  R^n^  de  Rohan,  a  young  nobleman,  whose  life  is  forfeited.  Rohan 
is  believed  to  be  dead ;  and  she  is  about  bestowing  her  hand  on  the  Duke  de 
Nevers  (Moore),  when  Rohan  (Anderson)  arrives,  bearing  a  despatch  he  had 
forcibly  taken  from  a  courier;  the  despatch  contains  a  warrant  for  his  own 
execution.  His  presence  prevents  the  marriage,  but  he  is  condemned.  The 
Duke  acts  with  dignity  and  generosity;  suppressing  his  own  passion,  he  pardons 
de  Rohan,  and  the  lovers  are  united.  Madame  has  a  gay  and  lively  part,  in 
which  she  assists  materially  in  keeping  the  drama  from  condemnation.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  nute  en  seine;  and  the  stage  arrangements 
are  most  beautiful  and  elegant 
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A  very  elegant  ring,  opal,  sniroanded  by  diamonds,  has  been  presented  to 
Mr.  R.  Hughes,  the  leader,  by  the  members  of  the  orchestra  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  as  a  testimony  of  friendship  and  esteem  for  his  courteous  and  gentle- 
man-like condnct  in  that  responsible  situation. 

Hatha RKCT  Theatre. — Mr.  Webster,  the  able  lessee,  has  closed  this  elegant 
theatre,  for  the  needful  purpose  of  repairing  and  beautifying;  but  he  has  pro- 
mised ihe  public,  in  his  parting  address,  to  open  his  doors  on  the  12th  of  April 
with  the  re-appearance  of  our  old  favourites  Power  and  Buekstone,  to  whom  is 
to  be  added  Celeste.  New  dramas  by  Sheridan  Knowles,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Pbole,  and  Bernard,  are  also  to  be  produced ;  but  we  fear  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  regret  the  absence  of  the  great  trageidian  Maeready; — Charles  Kean's 
stage  tridcery  will  be  a  poor  recompense. 

Thb  English  Opkra  has  at  length  been  opened  under  fayourable  auspices. 
It  Is  ooodticted  by  a  derer  manager,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  history  of 
die  English  Opera,  and  who  has  had  more  experience  in  the  management  of 
musical  theatres  abroad  than  any  other  of  our  composers.  The  theatre  has 
opened  with  an  excellent  orchestra,  including  among  others  G.  Cooke  and 
Lanms,  and  ably  led  by  the  veteran  Loder.  The  chorus  has  been  most  care- 
fully trained  and  well  selected ;  and  the  company  contains  some  of  our  most 
able  singers — Wilson,  who  has  been  warmly  greeted  on  his  first  and  subsequent 
appearances ;  H.  Phillips,  Stretton,  Allen,  and  Barker ;  Madame  Balfe,  as  prima 
dmmOf  Miss  Gould,  and  Miss  Howard.  The  house  opened  with  Keolanthef  or  the 
Xhnutrihly  Bride^  a  new  opera,  by  Mr.  Balfe.  The  opera  opens  with  a  chorus  of 
students,  congratulating  Andrea  (Wilson),  on  his  approaching  marriage  with 
Farina  (Miss  Gould).  Andrea  has  copied  from  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus  the 
portrait  of  Keolanthe,  an  Egyptian  princess,  whose  beauty  occupies  his  wake- 
Ibl  boars.  When  he  retires  for  the  night,  Ombrastro  (Phillips)  appears,  and 
oflers  to  teach  him  a  spell  to  re-animate  the  princess,  who  has  been  dead  a 
thousand  years.  Andrea  accedes,  and  they  are  transported  to  the  great  Pyra- 
mid of  Egypt,  where  the  resuscitation  takes  place.  The  Princess  (Madame 
Btlib)  beholds  in  Andrea  the  image  of  her  former  love,  and  they  are  united : 
this  terminates  the  first  act.  The  second  opens  with  a  (^te  at  the  palace  of  the 
orince  and  princess,  which  is  interrupted  by  the  application  of  Filippo  (Stretton) 
tor  shelter  for  his  sister  Pavina,  who  has  fainted.  Upon  her  admission,  she 
sees  Andrea  the  husband  of  another,  and  dies.  Her  brother  Filippo  challenges 
Andrea,  but  is  killed,  and  when  the  Inquisition  are  about  to  drag  the  surrivor 
(Andrea)  to  torture,  Keolanthe  appears,  and  is  informed  by  Ombrastro  of  An- 
drea's perfidy;  she  then  consigns  him  to  despair,  and  disappears.  The  sur- 
rannding  scene  changes  to  the  student's  own  apartment,  where  he  is  awoke  from 
his  strange  wild  dream  by  Filippo  and  his  friends  leading  in  his  bride  Pavina. 

Keolanthe  as  a  musical  composition  is  unquestionably  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  English  stage,  and  exhibits  a  most  favourable  specimen  of  this  talented 
composer's  abilities.  It  is  full  of  beauty  and  melody.  The  concerted  pieces  are 
eflective,  and  the  beautiful  trio  of  **  Sweetly  sleep  till  rosy  dawn"  possesses 
great  originality.  To  appreciate  the  music  of  this  opera  fully,  it  must  be  seen 
more  than  once.  Madame  Balfe  has  a  fine  rich  voice  of  considerable  sweetness, 
and  possesses  an  animated  and  pleasing  countenance. 

The  dialogue  and  twaddling  rhymes  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  musical 
composition;  yet  we  cannot  but  admit  the  libretto  as  a  whole  is  a  great  im- 
TOovement  upon  what  we  have  had  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Haines  and  others. 
This  remark  reminds  us  of  what  Hogarth  has  justly  observed,  which  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting : 

**  The  English  Opera  has  fiUlen  into  contempt,  not  because  the  public  are 
unable  to  appreciate  its  merits,  but  because  its  merits  are  &r  below  what  is  re- 
quired by  toe  taste  and  intelUgence  of  the  public.    In  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
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musical  drama,  music  performed  the  part  not  of  a  principal,  but  of  an  acces- 
sory. It  was  used  to  give  an  additional  charm  to  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and 
additional  force  and  expression  to  the  language  of  passion  and  feeling ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  musical  part  of  this  entertainment  has  acquired  an  as- 
cendency, the  poetical  and  dramatic  part  has  declined.  ^  Whenever,'  says  Me- 
tastasio,  '  music  aspires  to  the  pre-eminence  over  poetry  in  a  drama,  she  de- 
stroys both  that  and  herself.'  '  Modem  music,'  he  adds,  *  has  rebelled  against 
poetry;  and  neglecting  true  expression,  and  regarding  all  attention  to  words 
as  dovirnright  slavery,  has  indulged  herself,  in  spite  of  common  sense,  in  every 
sort  of  caprice  and  extravagance ;  making  the  theatre  no  longer  resound  with 
any  other  applause  than  that  which  is  given  to  displays  of  execution,  with  the 
vain  inundation  of  which  she  has  hastened  her  own  disgrace,  after  having  first 
occasioned  that  of  the  mangled,  disfigured,  and  ruined  drama.  Pleasures  which 
are  unable  to  gratify  the  mind,  or  touch  the  heart,  are  of  short  duration ;  for, 
though  men  may  suffer  themselves  to  be  easily  captivated  by  unexpected  physi- 
cal sensations,  they  do  not  for  ever  renounce  the  use  of  their  reasoning  facul- 
ties. These  remarks  of  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Italy  are  not  less  applicable  to 
England  than  to  his  country.  The  times  were,  when  the  greatest  poets  of  Eng- 
land did  not  disdain  to  look  upon  music  as  the  sister  of  Sieir  own  art,  and  em- 
ployed its  charms  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  dramatic  muse.  Even  before 
the  opera  in  this  country  assumed  a  separate  form  as  a  branch  of  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  stage,  music  was  largely  employed  to  heighten  the  pleasure  and 
effect  of  theatrical  representation.  Shakspeare  not  only  takes  every  opportu- 
tunity  of  expressing  his  passionate  love  of  music,  and  of  describing  its  effects, 
but,  in  the  greater  number  of  his  plays,  makes  use  of  it  in  many  forms,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental." 

We  have  now  hopes  that  the  lyrical  drama  of  this  country  will  revive ;  but 
the  public  must  not  withhold  their  support  of  the  native  opera^  because  idle 
feshion  would  lead  them  to  other  establishments.  While  speaking  of  native 
opera,  we  would  suggest  to  the  manager  the  propriety  of  reviving  such  estab- 
lished favourites  as  the  Padlock,  Duenna^  No  Song  no  Supper,  Cabinet^  C^omus, 
Lave  in  a  Village,  Quaker,  Siege  of  Belgrade,  and  a  host  of  English  comic 
operas,  rather  than  resort  to  Donizetti  or  M.  Ambrose  Thomas.  The  Matri- 
monial Ladder  is  a  very  amusing  comic  operatta.  A  new  opera  by  Macferren, 
the  composer  of  the  Devil's  Opera,  is  in  preparation. 

Heb  Majesty's  Theatre. — The  Italian  Opera  commenced  this  season 
some  weeks  later  than  usual,  with  Cimarosa's  beautiful  opera  of  Oraxj  e 
Curiazj,  but  it  was  very  indifferently  performed,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of 
the  chosen  stars  of  this  theatre.  The  leading  characters  were  filled  by  Madame 
Viardot  and  Mario,  both  very  excellent  performers,  but  unfitted  for  this  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  old  lyrical  tragedy  of  Italy.  It  has  been  followed  by 
Rossini's  celebrated  opera  of  Tancredi,\[eprodMced  after  a  lapse  of  some  years. 
M.  Pauline  Garcia  added  another  wreath  to  her  already  verdant  crown,  by 
her  beautifiil  performance  of  Tancredi  Persiani,  in  the  part  of  Amenaide, 
exhibited  her  wonted  skill  and  delicacy.  Yet  the  great  theatre  does  iiot  fiU 
from  two  causes ;  first,  the  superiority  of  the  German  company  in  the  choruses 
and  concerted  pieces,  and,  secondly,  the  paucity  of  talent  now  on  the  boards 
of  her  Majesty's  theatre. 

.Drcjry  Lane. — The  German  company,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Schumann^ 
commenced  their  season  of  fifty  nights  with  a  numerous  company  of  well-se- 
lected performers,  including  Madame  Stockl  Heinefetter,  Madame  Schumann, 
M.  Haitzinger,  and  Sesselmann.  To  these  the  bills  have  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  Uie  celebrated  Madame  Schroeder  Devrient,  and  Meyerbeer: 
neither  of  these  stars,  however,  are  likely  to  appear  in  London ;  from  which  the 
public  will  perceive  the  English  manager  has  not  left  off  his  puffing  propen- 
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sity.  The  operas  of  Der  Freiaehutz,  Jestonda  and  Tridolin  have  heen  most 
effectiTely  produced,  and  the  choruses  have  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm; 
they  are  really  magnificent. 

Dbubt  Lake  Theatrical  Fund. — ^The  Anniversary  Festival  will  be  held  on 
the  31st,  when  Mr.  Harley's  speech,  respecting  the  management  of  the  theatre, 
is  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 

On  Wednesday  the  company  performed  Massaniello  in  German,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country ;  and  the  public  had  then  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
how  fully  these  artists  are  out  of  their  element  in  either  a  French  or  an  Italian 
opera.  Madame  Schumann  was  entirely  lost  as  the  Dumb  Girl.  Haitzinger's 
music  was  perfect ;  but  in  manner  and  gesture  it  was  evident  there  was  some- 
thing wanting.    Mozart's  TUus  is  to  be  performed  on  the  31st  inst. 

Philh  ARMOMicSocrETT. — ^Thc  season  commenced  with  the  foUowingselection. 
— ^Sinfonies  No.  4,  Haydn,  and  in  A  No.  7,  Beethoven ;  Concerto  pianoforte, 
Madame  Dulcken,  Weber;  Overture,  l7/^ues aiui  Ctrce,  Romberg ;  Concerto 
riolin,  M.  DeloflFre,  Mayseder;  Overture,  Joseph^  Mehul;  Scena,  Miss  Mas- 
son  ;  *'  Sommo  Ciel/'  and  scena.  Miss  Birch. — Ah  perfido.  The  whole  of  the 
poformances  were  loudly  applauded,  particularly  Madame  Dulcken  and  Miss 
Masson's.  At  the  second  Concert,  Weber's  Mermaid  music,  from  Oberon,  and 
Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang,  were  performed  in  brilliant  style.  Belioz's  overture  to 
Bewvenuto  Cellini  met  with  a  very  indifierent  reception. 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. — Mr.  George  Perry,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
of  this  very  excellent  society,  reproduced  his  oratorio  of  The  Death  of  Abel,  a 
few  days  since  at  £xeter  Hall.  The  oratorio  is  unquestionably  a  work  of 
merit,  and  reflects  great  honour  on  the  composer.  The  music  bears  all  the  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  the  style  of  Handel,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will 
become  a  standard  oratorio,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  repeated.  The  solos 
were  effectively  sung  by  Miss  Birch,  Mr.  Phillips,  Leffler  and  Hobbs. 

The  Olympic  Theatre  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  George  Wild,  from  whose  ex- 
perience in  stage  management  the  public  may  confidently  anticipate  a  good  se- 
lection of  novelties.  He  is  one  of  the  best  low  comedians  on  the  boanls,  and 
he  deserves  every  success. 

The  Princess's. — It  is  rumored,  our  old  favourite  Mr.  Willy  intends  re- 
opening this  theatre  shortly,  with  Promenade  Concerts ;  we  know  no  one  more 
capable  of  conducting  a  promenade  concert  than  this  celebrated  violinist 

Adelphi. — ^This  theatre  will  shortly  close,  after  a  short  but  successful  season. 
The  only  novelty  has  been  Satanus,  an  adoption  from  Le  Diable  Amoreux, 
which  has  been  so  attractive  at  Paris,  at  her  Majesty's  theatre  in  London  as  a 
ballet,  and  at  the  Queen's.  The  plot  details  how  his  satanic  majesty  is  repre- 
sented to  have  entrusted  to  an  inferior  female  demon  the  task  of  betraying  the 
soul  of  a  certain  Italian  Count;  the  female  demon  is  exhibited  tumbling  head- 
long in  love  with  her  victim ;  love  is  shown  to  be  the  great  reformer  even  of 
devils;  the  bewildered  little  demoniacal  female  practises  acts  of  devotion,  in 
her  earthly  sojourn,  that  set  all  her  confederates  below  fairly  aghast;  and 
when,  at  the  conclusion,  her  infernal  master  wishes  to  pull  her  back  to  Tarta- 
rus, it  is  found  that  he  has  suddenly  lost  all  further  power  over  her.  So  po- 
tent is  love.    Mrs.  Honey  is  the  bewitching  demon  at  this  theatre. 

The  Queen's  Theatre. — This  rising  little  theatre  has  been  nightly  filled  to 
witness  Satantts  and  other  novelties,  which  the  lessee  has  presented  to  the  pub* 
lie.  The  scenery  at  this  house  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  minor  theatre  in 
London. 

The  muncal  world  has  been  a  most  indefatigable  censurer  of  the  Promenade 
Concerts ;  and  it  has  repeatedly  declared  these  concerts  to  be  ''  a  foe  to  the  in-' 
terests  of  music;"  for  our  parts,  we  believe  this  species  of  entertainment  to 
have  been  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  musical  profession :  with  all  its 
defects  at  Drury  Lane,  fropi  the  introduction  of  cannon  and  red  fire,  it  has 
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tended  very  materially  to  make  the  English  public  acquainted  with  good  mutic 
The  gratification  of  hearing  the  magnificent  symtmonies  of  Beethoven  and 
Hay£i,  are  sufficient  to  redeem  all  the  follies  that  have  been  committed;  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  forget  the  great  services  rendered  to  the  public  by 
Messrs.  Arnold,  Laurent,  sen.,  Harper,  Plat^  Hatton,  and  G.  Cooke,  for  in- 
troducing these  delightful  concerts  to  the  British  public. 

Mr.  John  Hullah  has  afibrded  efficient  aid  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  music^ 
by  opening  a  singing  class  for  schoolmasters  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  system  of 
M.  Wilhelm  of  Paris.  This  method  is  clear  and  progressive ;  but  it  overcomes 
all  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  the  uninitiated,  as  the  system  is 
gradual  and  sure ;  three  classes  have  been  already  formed. 

Two  societies,  having  for  their  object  the  support  and  advancement  of  the 
legitimate  drama,  have  created  considerable  sensation  among  the  admirers  of 
good  acting. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Shaksperians,  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  support 
of  the  legitimate  drama,  and  have  kept  up  a  taste  for  the  plays  of  our  best  au* 
thors,  at  a  time  when  tiie  regular  theatre  nas  been  desecrated  with  the  extmva- 
gance  of  melo-drama,  outrageous  farce,  and  pantomimic  spectacle.  This  is  ei- 
treraely  creditable  to  the  Shaksperian  Society,  and  the  members  of  it  deserve 
the  unqualified  thanks  of  the  community  for  the  attempt,  and  also  for  success* 
fully  withstanding  the  influx  of  a  spurious  dramatic  literature^  which  has  al- 
most swept  from  the  English  stage  the  great,  sterling,  and  standard  plays  of 
Shakspere  and  his  followers.  Their  leading  star  (Mr.  Barnard  Gregory)  has 
been  eflective  as  Rienzi,  Shylock,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  Othello ;  he  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  resemble  Edmund  Kean ;  but  in  this  opinion  we  cannot 
concur. 

The  Thespians  rank  second  only  to  the  Shaksperians.  Messrs.  Silver,  Har- 
court,  Wightman,  Cowper,  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  are  each  excellent  ia 
their  several  styles  of  acting,  and  fully  prove  that  genuine  acting  cannot  be 
taught ;  that  a  player  must  have  genius  to  appreciate  the  poet's  language^  to 
enable  him  to  enchant  an  audience  by  its  recital. 

The  Society  of  British  Musicians  recently  gave  a  concert  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  productions  of  the  members,  and  af- 
fording the  Britbh  public  an  opportunity  for  evincing  its  disposition  towards 
promoting  the  interest  of  native  talent.  Mr.  Willy  led  a  very  full  band,  in  his 
usual  able  manner ;  and  Sir  George  Smart,  the  ornament  of  the  profesnon, 
conducted. 

One  of  the  five  genuine  signatures  of  Shakspeare  in  existence  (three  are  af- 
fixed to  his  will),  was  recently  sold  for  one  hundred  guineas ;  and  the  fifth  is 
about  to  be  offered  by  auction ;  the  signature  is  *'  Will><*  Shakspbre.'' 

'<  The  Free  the  German  Rhine." — Mills, — A  popular  German  Patriotic  Srnigf 
founded  on  the  recent  exposition  of  the  designs  of  France  with  respect  to  the 
Rhenish  Provinces  of  Germany.  The  original  poem  by  N.  Becker,  with  the 
music  as  composed  by  Dr.  Schumann,  of  Leipzig,  is  now  singing  with  the  ut- 
most enthusiasm  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  The  spirit  of  the  original  poem  has 
been  preserved  in  the  present  translation  by  J.  W.  Hudson,  and  the  alterations 
have  been  carefully  adapted  to  the  English  taste. 

More  than  one  hundred  persons  have  composed  music  to  this  popular  poem, 
but  Dr.  Schumann's  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfect  in  originality  and  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Duncombe,  M.P.  has  been  presented  with  a  beautifully  chased  silver 
cup,  cover,  and  salver,  with  the  Duncombe  arms  on  one  side,  and  the  following 
inscription  on  the  other,  '<To  Thomas  Slingsby  Duncombe,  Esq.  M.P.  in 
gratitude  for  his  parliamentary  services  in  favour  of  those  theatres  which  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  which  his  labours  have 
relieved  &^  certain  painfiil  lestrictioiu.    Thia  cup  if  pieieaited^  &c." 
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FRANCE. 

The  want  of  public  schools  for  young  children  is  almost  as  great  in  France 
as  in  England.  In  321  communes  or  parishes  there  are  S75  infant  schools, 
which  instruct  50,000  children,  but  there  are  ten  of  the  departments  which  haye 
BO  inlant  schools  whatever ;  for  although  accommodation  haS  been  afforded  for 
the  instmctioti  of  five  millions  of  children,  yet  only  three  millions  attended 
during  the  last  winter,  and  but  1,800,000  during  the  summer.  The  number  of 
aormd  schools  in  France  is  also  ikr  too  limited,  being  only  T4,  which  are  enabled 
to  perfect  900  schoolmasters  annually,  while  the  annual  number  required  is 
hSL  1500.  In  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine  there  are  767  schools,  partly 
parochial  and  partly  private,  for  the  poorer  and  middle  classes ;  these  are  attended 
m  winter  by  67,000  children,  and  in  summer  by  30,000.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  aie  15  private  schools  for  the  higher  classes,  and  16  schools  for  Jewish 
diildren  in  this  department. 

The  third  part  of  £.  Bumouf 's  Collection  Orientale,  entitled  Le  BHagavata 
purana,  ou  Histoire  poitiquede  Krickna,  has  just  been  published  at^Paris.  The  first 
portion  of  ^is  work,  published  in  1837,  was  Raschid  Eldin,  Histoire  des  Mon- 
gols de  U  Pette,  and  me  first  volume  of  the  second  part  was  published  the  fol- 
kming  year,  entitled  Ahou-Ucasim  Firdottsi,  Le  Litfre  des  Rois. 

According  to  a  recent  calculation  made  by  M.  Villeneuve-Bargemont,  the 
number  of  mendicants  ifa  France  amounts  to  178,000  persons;  of  these  40,000 
are  aged,  33,000  sickly  and  ill,  76,000  are  children,  and  30,000  healthy  men 
and  women.  This  calculation  shows  there  is  one  mendicant  in  every  166  in- 
habitants. 

Adam  Michiwiez,  the  celebrated  professor  of  the  ancient  languages  of  eastern 
Europe,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  the  Sclavonic  language  at  the  University 
ofP^uis. 

An  Academy  of  the  Art  of  Poetry  was  established  at  Toulouse  in  1323,  un- 
der die  direction  of  seven  poets  of  rank.  Artists  who  contended  ft)r  the  prize^ 
which  consisted  of  a  flower  of  gold  or  silver,  were  sometimes  subject  to  an  oral 
examination  as  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  their 
capacity  to  feel  and  estimate  the  merits  of  the  passion  which  formed  the  general 
theme  of  poetry.  The  problems  proposed  were  often  difficult  of  solution. 
The  foUowiug  is  an  example :  Imagine  two  lovers,  one  of  whom  is  constantly 
harassed  by  jealousy,  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  enjoys  calmly  and  without 
suspicion  &e  afiections  of  his  mistress ;  which  of  the  two  loves  most  ?  To  judge 
of  the  correctness  of  the  answer,  A  Cotwt  of  Love  was  summoned,  consisting 
of  a  jury  of  ladies,  whose  decision^  were  registered  and  respected  as  decrees. 

The  Librairie  d' Education,  published  under  the  auspices  of  Victor  Boreau 
and  L.  F.  Hivert,  is  proceeding  rapidly  towards  completion.  The  History  of 
France,  in  S  vols.,  by  Boreau ;  the  History  of  England,  by  Boreau  and  Lafon ; 
the  History  of  Russia,  by  Duchiron ;  the  History  of  Poland,  by  Cynski ;  the 
History  of  Italy,  by  Boreau  and  Duchiron ;  and  the  History  of  Germany,  by 
Boreau,  bave  sevenily  appeared.     The  two  neit  volumes  of  diia  woifc  are 
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LUterature  court  mithodique  and  Siecle$  LitUrairet  de  la  France^  and  ivill 
shortly  be  published. 

A  very  entertaining  work,  Le  Compagnon  du  Tour  de  France^  has  just  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  the  talented  authoress,  who  writes  under  the  title  of 
Geoiige  Sand.  Tlie  work  has  not  been  published  in  any  of  the  French  maga- 
zines, as  is  usually  the  case  with  this  wnter's  productions. 

Ferdinand  Dugu^,  a  youthful  poet  of  great  promise,  whose  verses  are  distin* 
guished  for  tenderness  and  sentimentality,  has  just  published  a  collection  of 
Sonnets,  which  he  entitles  Les  gouttes  de  Roue;  and  he  justifies  himself  for 
the  title  in  the  following  concluding  lines  of  a  sonnet,  dedicated  to  Marie  :— 

*'  Votre  amour  est  la  fieur,  mes  verd  sont  la  ros^e 
Dont  les  gouttes  souvent  ressemblent  k  des  pleurs  I" 

The  good  people  of  Britanny  have  some  curious  legends  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  famed  Eloisa  and  Abelard.  They  believe  Eloisa  to  have  been  a 
witch;. and  de  la  Villemarqu^  has  an  interesting  poem,  in  his  collection  of 
Poetry  of  Britanny,  giving  a  description  of  the  various  charms  and  spells  used 
by  Eloisa.  Pope,  at  the  head  of  his  poem,  states :  "  Eloisa  and  Abelard  flou- 
rished in  the  twelfth  century.  They  were  two  of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  their  age  in  learning  and  beauty ;  but  for  nothing  more  famous  than  ror  their 
unfortunate  passion.  After  a  long  course  of  calamities,  they  retired  each  to  a 
several  convent,  and  consecrated  the  remainder  of  their  days  to  religion." 

Professor  Boutriche,  the  author  of  several  chronological  works,  has  just  pub- 
lished his  Tableau  comparatif  et  historigue  des  Religions  anciennes  et  modemes, 
des  principales  Sectes  tteligieuses  et  des  Ecoles  Philosophiques.  This  comprehen- 
sive work  is  represented  to  be  well  digested,  and  as  exhibiting  great  talent  and 
research. 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  just  issued  his  report  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
state  of  literary  property  in  France ;  it  is  exceedingly  well  written.  He  justly 
observes,  **  While  we  make  a  code  for  the  protection  of  literary  property  in 
France,  the  necessity  of  an  international  coae  everywhere  discovers  itself  in 
the  complaints  of  our  writers,  the  losses  of  our  publishers,  and  by  the  unani- 
mous cry  all  over  Europe  against  the  scandalous  pillage  of  public  and  private 
property,  which,  doubtless,  the  silence  of  the  law  of  public  right  sanctions,  but 
which  is,  nevertheless,  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  Hardly  is  a  book  printed  in 
London,  Vienna  or  Paris,  than  the  foreign  printers  seize  it^  and  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  regulations  of  the  public  revenue  or  of  national  labour,  without 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  publisher  or  author,  they  print  it  in  every  form, 
and  inundate  Europe  and  America  with  their  piratical  literature,  which  always 
proves  the  most  profitable  speculation,  because  the  traders  in  this  disgraceful 
traffic  never  reprint  books  of  which  the  success  has  not  been  already  established, 
and  the  profit  consequently  certain.^' 

GERMANY. 

The  newnumberof  the  German  Quarterly  Review,  Deutsche  Vierteljahrschrift, 
contains  articles  on  the  Fluctuations  in  the  Circulating  Medium — Germany  and 
Switzerland — On  the  Defence  of  Westefm  Germany  against  France,  &c.  &c. 

An  English  Journal,  edited  by  E.  A.  Moriarty,  and  entitled  The  English 
Examiner,  appears  weekly  in  Leipzig;  some  of  the  articles  are  well  written. 

By  a  recent  stamp  law  all  newspapers  published  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
or  foreign  newspapers  brought  into  that  country,  are  required  to  be  stamped; 
the  charge  for  each  number  is  fixed  at  one  kreutzer  if  printed  within  that  realm, 
and  two  kreutzers  if  printed  abroad  and  not  exceeding  one  sheet;  the  stamping 
will  take  place  at  the  post-offices  on  the  frontier. 

The  duty  on  b«oks  and  music  entering  the  Austrian  dominions  is  10«.  per 
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cwt.  A  reduction  has  been  made  on  all  plates,  maps,  plans  and  illustrations 
belonging  to  and  accompanying  the  works.  The  duty  on  plates,  eugrayings 
and  drawings  on  paper  is  reduced  from  6l,  to  ll.  per  cwt,  paintings  pay  105. 
Ibe  export  duty  on  all  the  above-mentioned  articles  is  U.  5s,  per  cwt. 

The  government  of  Saxony  has  iustituted  a  pension  fund  for  the  widows  and 
orphaus  of  schoolmasters  of  evangelical  schools. 

At  a  meeting  of  German  naturalists  at  Erlangen,  Dr.  Koch,  of  Jena,  presented 
bis  new  map  of  the  Caucasian  provinces,  the  result  of  three  years'  residence  in 
those  provinces.  Professor  Olympics,  from  Athens,  attended  the  meeting,  and 
furnished  the  society  with  some  most  interesting  details  respecting  the  natural 
history  of  Greece. 

Kronberger,  the  spirited  publisher  at  Prague,  has  just  issued  the  first  part  of 
Franz  Palacky's  Bohmisches  Archm,  This  interesting  work  will  consist  of  twelve 
parts,  forming  four  volumes;  the  first  part  contains  the  writings  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  from  1414  to  1437;  King  Wenzel  and  the  Herrenverein  from  1394 
to  1401 ;  and  the  writings  of  Wilhelm  von  Pemstein  in  1520. 

The  Zoll-Verein  has  been  renewed  for  the  space  of  eight  years  longer  by 
several  of  the  minor  German  states.  On  the  other  hand  Holland  has  withdrawn 
from  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Prussia. 

The  line  of  railway  from  Magdeburg  to  Leipzig  has  been  exceedingly  flou- 
rishing. From  its  opening  on  the  18th  August  to  the  end  of  the  year  (1840), 
200,000  persons,  paying  20,000^.  have  travelled  along  the  line,  and  the  receipts 
for  goods  have  exceeded  5,000/. 

£eath  of  Carl  von  Rotteck.'^This  melancholy  event,  which  occurred  on  the 
35th  December,  has  deprived  the  literary  world  of  Germany  of  one  of  its  most 
popular  historians,  ana  the  constitutional  cause  of  one  of  its  most  uncom- 
promising and  strenuous  advocates.  As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the 
Weitgeschichte  was  held,  a  bookseller  in  Brunswick  gave  the  large  sum  of 
150o£  for  the  right  of  publishing  it  a  short  time  since.  The  town  in  which  he 
lived  has  actually,  it  may  be  said,  gone  into  mourning  for  his  loss. 

A  recent  official  statement  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  several  Univer- 
sities of  Prussia  at  different  periods  exhibits  a  surprising  reduction  in  the 
return  for  the  last  few  years.  The  total  number  of  students  in  1829  was  6097, 
but  in  1839  it  was  only  4582;  a  falling  off  of  one-half  has  taken  place  in  the 
theological  and  juridical  faculties,  while  medicine  and  philosophy  have  received 
additional  attention. 

A  professorship  of  modem  Greek  literature  has  been  attached  to  the  University 
of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  J.  Franz  has  received  the  appointment,  he  has  promised 
his  assistance  in  the  continuation  of  Professor  Bockh's  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Gracorunu 

Dr.  Breitenstein,  who  taught  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Co- 
burg  musical  composition,  has  received  a  handsome  gold  snuff-box  from  His 
Royal  Highness. 

The  various  plans  and  estimates  ordered  by  the  King  of  Prussia  relative  to 
the  building  of  the  superb  cathedral  of  Cologne  have  been  laid  before  his 
Prussian  Majesty,  who  has  determined  on  proceeding  with  the  work,  and  at 
least  to  connect  the  fapade  with  the  magnificent  choir. 

Prussia.— Schelling  has  been  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  department  of  Jus- 
tice in  Berlin,  with  liberty  to  give  what  lectures  he  pleases.  The  atmosphere 
of  Munich  does  not  seem  favourable  to  the  study  of  science ;  for  this  celebrated 
professor  had  announced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mythology, 
with  the  humiliating  addition, "  ifa  sufficient  number  of  hearers  could  be  found.'' 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  lecture-room  was  crowded ;  and  the  students 
received  him  with  enthusiastic  applause.    Schelling  is  not  the  only  loss  which 
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the  capital  of  Bavaria  will  suffer;  Cornelius  goes  to  Berlin,  and  Kaulbach  will 
most  probably  follow. 

Dr.  Pertz  of  Hanover,  the  editor  of  the  "  Monumenta  Germanica,"  has,  it  is 
said,  been  offered  the  place  of  librarian  at  Berlin.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he 
will  accept  it 

In  Berlin,  1 3,000  children  are  educated  wholly  or  partly  at  the  expense  of 
the  city.  In  1819,  the  public  funds  only  contributed  430/.  yearly  for  the  poor 
and  for  the  purposes  of  gratuitous  instruction ;  at  present  43,000/.  are  voted 
annually  for  this  purpose.  The  prison  discipline,  we  believe,  did  not  produce 
a  favourable  impression  on  Mrs.  Fry,  on  her  recent  visit  to  that  city.  All  chil- 
dren of  a  certain  age  are  required  by  law  to  attend  some  places  of  instruction. 
The  following  statement  is  from  a  recent  German  paper: — Of  100  children  of 
the  age  required,  91  attended  the  public  schools  in  rrussian  Saxony ;  in  Sile- 
sia, 86 ;  in  Brandenburg,  84 ;  in  Westphalia,  83 ;  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  80 ; 
in  Pomerania,  76;  in  Prussia  proper,  74;  and  in  Posen,  61.  In  the  city  of 
•  Berlin,  only  59  children  in  every  100  visited  the  public  schools.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  list  does  not  likewise  give  the  proportions  of  those 
who  attend  private  schools. 

According  to  the  new  law  for  the  protection  of  literary  property,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  copyright  was  extended  ten  years ;  it  expired  previously  after  thirty 
years  from  the  death  of  the  author.  A  question  has  arisen  whether  the  new 
law  should  be  retrospective.  The  booksellers  of  Berlin  have  sent  in  a  memo- 
randum, but  we  believe  that  no  decision  has  as  yet  been  published. 

Strauss's  new  work,  "  The  Christian  Dogma  in  its  Contest  with  Science," 
has  appeared,  and  excited  a  great  sensation.  The  hopes  that  were  entertained 
that  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Jesus  Christ"  would,  in  his  theological  studies, 
soon  see  reason  to  abandon  the  negative  position  which  he  had  taken,  are  little 
likely  to  be  fulfilled.  Notwithstanding  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  nume- 
rous party,  we  cannot  think  that  this  new  work  wiU  add  to  his  reputation.  It 
resembles  more  the  work  of  an  advocate  of  preconceived  opinions,  than  the 
work  of  a  man,  who  with  courage  and  boldness  sincerely  seeks  after  truth.  We 
trust  that  no  injudicious  attempts  at  prohibition  will  raise  his  popularity; 
and  we  have  then  little  doubt,  that  as  the  works  of  this  writer  become  more 
numerous,  they  will  bring  their  own  antidote  with  them.  Meanwhile,  the 
friends  of  the  Church  should  not  be  idle. 

Henry  Heine,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Buch  der  Lieder,"  has  in  his  last 
production,  *^  Heine  iiber  Borne,''  shown  how  deeply  a  man  can  sink,  who 
wanders  without  fixed  principles.  Glaring  self-conceit,  arrogance,  and  a  want 
of  sincerity,  are  throughout  apparent.  Even  in  his  best  productions,  there  was 
always  much  leaven,  yet  even  his  worst  enemies  could  hardly  have  prophesied 
that  he  would  have  sunk  so  low. 

Prince  Puckler  Muskau,  whose  <'  Letters  on  England"  excited  so  great  a  sen- 
sation some  years  ago,  loses  ground  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  notwith- 
standing his  frequent  attempts  to  attract  their  attention.  Immermann's  sa- 
tirical sketch  of  tiie  Prince,  in  his  '*  Miinchhausen,"  seems  not  far  firam  the 
truth. 

The  censorship  on  the  publication  of  works  in  Bavaria  was  so  severe  under 
the  Prince  Theodore  in  1798,  that  a  work  on  Cookery  was  prohibited,  because 
it  contained  a  recipe  by  which  fish  might  be  prepared  so  as  to  resemble  meat 
dishes. 

Brockhaus  of  Leipsic  has  published  a  work  by  Talvj,  on  the  unauthenticity 
of  Ossian*s  Poems,  more  particularly  Macpherson's  collection. 

The  first  circulating  or  lending  library  in  Europe  was  established  at  Wetzlar 
by  Winkler,  the  bookseller  and  printer,  towards  the  termination  of  the  sefeo- 
teenth  century. 
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ITALY. 

Tlie  first  part  of  an  architectural  work  of  great  promise  has  been  published 
at  Florence,  entitled  Opere  Architettonkhe  di  Raffaello  Sanzio.  The  illus- 
trations and  remarks  are  by  Carlo  Pontani,  who  appears  to  have  a  most  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  history  and  progress  of  Grecian  architecture. 

A  very  comprehensive  work,  descriptive  of  all  the  galleries  of  paintings  in 
Rome,  is  in  course  of  publication  in  that  city. 

Literature  in  Italy  has  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Gage,  who 
had  scarcely  completed  the  third  volume  of  his  Carteggio  inedito  d^Artisti  dei 
Secdi  XIV.  XV.  XV L  pubblicato  ad  illustrato  con  documenti  pure  inediti, 
when  he  died  at  Florence  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  universally  regretted.  The 
Carteggio  is  published  by  Molini  of  Florence,  and  is  a  work  of  great  value,  ex- 
hibiting great  historical  research. 

A  new  romance,  Gina  novella  Italiana,  by  L.  Romani,  has  appeared  at 
Milan,  and  is  attracting  considerable  attention.  This  novel  possesses  the 
great  novelty  of  drowning  all  the  characters  introduced  in  the  story,  by  which  a 
termination  to  the  romance  is  easily  effected. 

SPAIN. 

Periodical  literature  continues  to  revive,  both  in  Madrid  and  Cadiz.  The 
best  conducted  journals  are  ElPiloto,  El  Correo  Nacional,  and  El  Mensajero. 
The  best  literary  periodical,  the  Revista  de  Madrid,  is  but  little  known  in  Eu- 
rope. Among  its  contributors  are  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Spain ; 
Alcala  Galiano,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Puche  y  Bautista,  the  Marquis  of  Vall- 
gomera,  de  Santiesteban,  Silvela,  Pena  y  Aguayo,  Benavides,  and  Calderon 
Collantes,  supply  the  best  written  articles.  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of 
recent  date  is  a  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Spain.  Tarraconense  Beticay  Limtana^ 
by  Don  Miguel  Cortes  y  Lopez. 

Daguno's  Dictionary  of  Spanish  Architects,  with  explanations  by  Juan  Cean 
Bermudez,  contains  some  valuable  chapters  on  the  History  of  the  School  of  Paint- 
ing at  Seville,  and  a  full  description  of  the  celebrated  Cathedral  at  Seville.  It 
was  from  this  work,  that  the  late  Frank  Hall  Standish  gleaned  some  valuable  in- 
formation for  his  last  published  work,  Seville  and  its  Vicinity. 

Four  volumes  of  Don  Manuel  Jose  Quintana's  learned  work,  Vidas  de  Espa" 
ndes  celebres,  have  now  appeared.  Don  Jose  Gomez  Hermosilla's  translation 
of  Homer's  Odyuey  and  the  lliad^  are  considered  by  the  Spanish  people  as  the 
best  translations  of  Homer  in  any  language. 

Qttinto  has  also  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Constitutional  Antiquities 
of  Arragon,  entitled  Discursos  Foliticoe  sobre  la  Legislacion  y  la  Historia  del 
AiUiguo  Reyno  de  Aragon.  Zorrilla's  Collection  of  Ancient  Legends,  Leyen^ 
doty  Tradiciones  Historicas,  are  in  a  course  of  publication.  The  first  volume 
has  excited  great  attention  for  the  valuable  information  it  contains. 

CalderofCi  remaiiui.— By  a  lucky  accident,  the  remains  of  Don  Pedro  Calde- 
ron de  la  Barca  have  been  discovered.  As  the  workmen  were  pulling  down  the 
decayed  cloister  of  St.  Salvador,  a  tomb  was  found  under  the  walls  of  the 
vestry,  which  proved  to  be  that  of  the  poet.  An  architect  who  was  fortunately 
present,  read  the  inscription,  and  saved  the  stone.  Calderon  had  been  buried 
in  the  Trinity  cloister ;  but  with  the  destruction  of  this  building  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  all  traces  of  the  place  of  his  burial  had  vanished.  His  re- 
mains have  been  broaght  to  the  church  of  Alocha,  a  kind  of  national  pan- 
theon, and  a  subscription  has  been  opened  for  the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue  to 
the  poet  i&  some  public  situation. 
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BELGIUM. 

The  firsl  printed  Newtpaper. — ^It  has  recently  been  discoFered  by  £.  Gochet 
of  Brussels,  from  a  maiginal  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Adrian  de  But,  a 
Dutch  monkish  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  printed  papers,  conveying 
newspaper  information,  were  circulated  in  Europe  before  the  year  1460,  and 
were,  withont  doubt,  first  printed  at  Mayence.  The  first  printed  newspaper  of 
which  any  trace  can  be  found  was  printed  in  1455,  and  gave  intelligence  of  the 
peace  of  Karaman  with  the  King  of  Cyprus,  and  Uie  conquest  of  Servia  by  the 
Turks,  in  1454.    It  was  made  known  in  these  words  :— 

'*  Czu  nuwen  meren  schribet  man  vns  alsus 
Dz  in  die  Turcky  der  mechtige  Charamannus 
Der  etwan  den  konig  yon  Cypem  hatte  gefangen 
Deshalb  ym  dz  kongrich  must  langen 
Czins  vnd  tribut  all  jar 
Solichs  habe  er  en  gelediget  offenbar 
Vnd  ist  widder  den  grossen  Turken  bereit, 
Getrulich  zu  helffen  die  cristenheit 
Darzu  schribt  man  vns  vorbas 
Wie  die  grois  Turke  ts  gezogen  was 
In  die  Sirphie  mit  siner  stercke." 

Hie  number  of  works  publbhed  in  Belgium  during  the  past  year  amounted 
to  320;  being  an  increase  above  the  year  1839,  of  twenty  works.  318  were  in 
French,  92  in  Flemish,  6  in  Latin,  and  4  in  the  German  language. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Isenring,  the  celebrated  j^nter  of  St.  Gallen,  has  invented  an  apparatus 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Daguerr^type,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  take  por- 
traits in  any  size  and  with  the  eyes  open ;  the  latter  has  been  long  considered 
the  most  difficult  point  to  accomplish. 

The  University  of  Zurich  has  143  students,  and  the  new  Botanical  Garden 
is  now  completed.  A  society  of  arts  has  been  formed  by  the  towns  of  Bern, 
Basle  and  Zurich,  and  the  first  exhibition  is  to  take  place  at  Zurich  early  in  the 
spring. 

RUSSIA. 

The  arbitrary  conduct  pursued  by  the  imperial  government  of  Russia  in  pro« 
hibiting  the  printing  of  books  in  Poland  in  any  other  than  the  Russian  language 
has  been  followed  up  by  a  similar  course  of  conduct  towards  the  Jews,  who 
are  forbidden  by  a  recent  Ukase  from  printing  works  in  Hebrew,  German,  Polish 
or  any  other  language  than  the  Russian  in  any  town  or  city  except  Wilna  and 
Kiew.  Several  thousand  persons  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ  by  this  severe 
edict.  In  the  provinces  of  Bessarabia,  the  Crimea,  and  the  country  on  each 
side  of  the  Caucasus,  there  are  upwards  of  two  millions  of  the  inhabitants  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  religion.  They  have  1007  parishes  or  congregations,  586 
synagogues,  and  2,377  schools  for  children  professing  the  Mosaic  faith.  In 
these  districts  60  printing  establishments  have  been  stopped,  and  the  families 
depending  thereon  for  support  left  to  starve ;  the  works  emanating  from  these 
establishments  were  all  printed  in  German  or  Hebrew.  Thb  Ukase  does  not 
extend  to  the  Karaer,  a  Jewish  sect,  who  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  Talmud, 
and  who  have  printing  establishments  at  Dschufutkale  and  Koslofij  from  whence 
several  interesting  works  have  issued  by  the  assistance  of  Sinia  Bobowitsch. 

The  Russian  Chinese  scholar,  Hyakinth  (Bichurir),  has  published  an  Ency 
clopaedia,  under  the  title  of  "  China  and  its  Inhabitants." 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  late  Frank  Hall  SlanduA.—Tbe  entire  stock  of  this  well-known  autlior's 
wotIcs,  inciading  his  library  and  valuable  coUectioa  of  paintings,  will  be  re> 
mored  to  Paris,  as  soon  as  his  Majesty  Louis  Philip,  to  whom  they  have  been 
derised  by  will,  shall  have  determined  upon  where  they  are  to  be  placed.  The 
pain^ngs,  including  some  of  the  finest  Murillo's,  will,  it  is  expected,  grace  Ihe 
walla  of  the  Louvre.  Previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Standith  had  nearly  com- 
pleted writing  tlie  Life  of  Catdinal  Xiroenei :  this  work  will,  no  doubt,  be  pre- 
served,  with  other  interesting  documeols  left  at  his  residence  in  Seville,  and 
which,  from  his  long  residence  in  Spain,  and  his  great  antiquarian  research, 
will  be  found  to  be  replete  with  interest  and  information.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
these  relics  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  half-brother,  Sir  Hugh  Purves  Hume 
Campbell. 

The  establishment  of  a  German  Newspaper  in  London,  eotitled  Die  Dtatiche 
Prate,  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  increasing  taste  for  the  acquirement  of 
the  German  language;  indeed,  the  acquisition  of  this  language  has  become  a 
tine  gtii  non  in  all  branches  of  polite  education.  The  Court,  it  is  eipected, 
will  patronise  this  effort.  The  newspaper  will  be  printed  by  H.  Passarg^,  who 
has  recently  reprinted  some  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  the  German  clas- 
sics, including  Goethe's  Egmottl,  Goelz  von  Btrliehingen,  Hermann  and  Doro- 
thea ;  and  Schiller's  Don  Ciirloi,  Jungfrau  von  Orleani,  and  Dreiig^dhriger 
Krieg. 

Mr.  Birch,  the  translator  of  the  First  Part  of  Goetlie's  Faust,  which  has  been 
so  favourably  received,  has  nearly  completed  his  translation  of  the  Second 
Part.  Nos.  1  and  3  of  this  portion  of  the  work  have  already  been  published, 
and  have  commanded  a  greater  degree  of  public  attention  than  the  First  Part, 
owing  to  the  number  of  translations  of  tiie  First  Part  that  have  appeared. 
Both  parts  of  the  work  are  embellished  with  beautifiil  steel  engravings,  after 
M.  lUtzsch,  and  will  form  the  most  complete  translation  that  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared. 

With  the  next  No.  of  this  Review  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  fifty  numbers  of  Ihe  Foreign  Quarterb/  Review,  which,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  prove  highly  useful  for  reference. 

Madagascar. — A  printing  press  has  been  introduced  at  Tananarive,  the 
capital  of  Madagascar,  by  the  missionaries,  who  are  actively  engaged  in  print- 
i[^  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Malagassee  language.  Four  of  the  na- 
tives are  sufficiently  versed  in  the  business  to  act  as  compositors,  while  the 
press-work  i*  executed  by  two  more,  and  several  others  aid  in  correcting  the 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  has  given  501.  to  the  London  Library, 
and  has  promised  a  donatioD  of  German  books. 
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THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

Albo,  R.,    Onpjf  "19D    Gruiid-  and  Glaobenslehren  der  mosaischen  Religion. 

Nacb  den  altesten  und  correctesten  Ausgaben  in's  Deutsche  iibertragen  von  W. 

und  L.  Schlesinger.    8vo.    Part  III.    Frankfort,    4s. 
Anna  Marie,  Mme.,  La  Vie  de  la  Sainte  Vierge.    Illustr^e  par  Fragonard.    4to. 

21  plates.     Paris,     18s.     India  paper,  1/.  iSs.  6d. 
Amdt,  Johann,  Biicher  yom  wahren  Christenthom.     Nebsi  beigefiigtem  Lebeoslanf 

des  sel.  Vcrfasaers  und  dessen  Paradiesgartlein.    ^  Vols.  8vo.    Reutlingen,   lis, 
Aoswahl  hifitoriscber  Stiicke  ana  hebraischen  Scbriftstellern  vom  aweiten  Jahrbundert 

bis  anf  die  Gegenwart.     Fiir  Theologen  und  Historiker.     8vo.    Berlin^    6s« 
Burckhardt,  L.  £.,  Les  Nazor^ens,  ou  Mandai-Jahia  (disciples  de  Jean)  appel^  or- 

dinairement  Zabieits  et  Chretiens  de  Saint  Jean  Baptiste,  secte  gnostiqae.    Parts. 
Die  Apokrjphen  des  Alten  Testaments,  aufs  Neue  aus  dem  griechiscben  Texte  iiber- 

setzt  von  M.  Gutmann.    £in  Suppleroentband  zu  den  beiden  Bibelausgaben : 

Deutsche  Volks  und  Schulbibel  fiir  Israeliten.    Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Salomon. 

Die  vier  und  zwanzig  Bucher  der  heiligen  Schrift,  oder  Bibel  fiir  Israeliten. 

Unter  der  Redaktion  von  Dr.  Zunz.    8vo.    Aliona,    68. 
Die  Unruhen  in  der  Niederlandisch-Reforroirten  Kircbe  ivabrend  der  Jabre  1833  bis 

1839.     Von  Dr.  Gieseler.    8vo.    HamXmrg,    5s.  6d. 
Eichstaedt,  Dr.,  Flavian!  de  Jesu  Cbristo  testimonii  ah^trM  quo  jure  nuper  rursus 

defensa  sit  Quaestio  V.    4to.    Jena.     Is. 
Ellendorf,  J.,  Historisch-kirchenrechtliche  Blatter  fiir  Deutschland.      Vol.  II.  and 

Vol.  III.  Part  U    8vo.     Berlin.     8s.  6d. 
Fiirst,  tiTTpn  Tm?  12Di^  Librorum  Sacrorum  Veteris  Testament!  Concordantiae 

Hebraicae  atque  Chaldaicac  etc.  auctore  Julio  Fiirstio.    4to.     Lipsiae,     Ts.  6d. 

Complete,  41, 10s. 
Gausseo,  Th^opneustie,  on  Pleine  inspiration  des  Saintes  ^critiires.    8vo.  78.     Part's. 
Gieseler,  J.  C.  L.,  Lebrbuch  der  Kirchengeschicbte.    Vol.  III.  Part  1.     Bonn,     13s. 
Gnerike,  H.,  Handbuch  der  Kirchengeschicbte.    4ih  Edit.   Vol.  I. — welcbe  die  Ein- 

leitung  enthalt  und  die  altere  und  mittlere  Kirchengeschicbte.     And  Vol.  II. — 

welche  die  neuere  Kirchengeschicbte  entbalt.    8vo.    Halle,     It, 
Historisch-politiscbe  Blatter  fiir  das  katholische  Deutschland,  von  G.  Phillips  und  G. 

Gbrres.    Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.     24  Parts.     8vo.     Munich.     11.  16s. 
Hofaker,  Christas  und  Bretschneider ;  oder  Der  Abfall  vom  HErm  erklart.     Ein 

MusiV'Bild.    8vo.     Tubingen,    2s.  6d. 
Klopstock,  F.,  Oden.    2  Vols,  in  one.     l6rao.     Leipzig.    6s. 
Laborde,  L6on  de.  Debuts  de  Timprimerie  a  Ma^ence  et  a  Bamberg,  ou  Description 

des  lettres  d'indulgence  du  pape  Nicolas  V.    4to.    Plates.     Paris,     12s. 
Le  Bhagavata  purana,  ou  Histoire  po^tique  de  Krichna.    Tradoit  et  pablie  par  E. 

Bamouf.    Vol.  I.    Fol.    Paris.    5/.  5s« 
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Lathers  dentsche  geistlicbe  Lieder  nebst  den  wahrend  seines  Lebens  dazo  gebrauch- 

Jichen  Singweiseu  und  einigen  niehrstiniinigen  Tonsatcen  liber  dieselben  vou 

Meistern  des  secfazehnten  Jahrhonderts.      Von  E.  v.  Winterfeld.      Numerous 

wood  cots.     4to.     Leipzig,    11.  Ss. 
Mouillard,  Madame,   Da  Progres  Social,  et  de  la  Conviction  Religieuse.     8to. 

Paris,    88. 
Neander,  Aog.,  Commentatio  de  Georgio  Vicelio,  ej usque  in  ecclesiara  evangelicam 

animo.     Programma  quo  tertia  ecclesiae  evangeltcae  in  Mnrcbia  institotae  so- 

lemiiia  saecniaria  a  regia  Universitate  literaria  Friderica  Ouilelma  BeroHnensi 

oiBtione  Rectoris  magnifici  etc.     Berlin,    Sb, 
H  KAINH  AIAeHKM.    Novum  Testamentam  graece.   Recognovit  atqae  insignioris  lec- 

tionuro  Tarietatis  et  aogmentorom  notaiiones  subjunxit  G.  Knappius.    Vol.  II. 

Balie,    5s. 

'  Novum  Testamentum  graece.     Post  J.  Tittraannum  ad  fidem 

opiimornm  libroram  secundis  coris  recognovit  lectionumque  varietatem  notavit 

A.  Hahn.    12mo.     Lips,    6s. 
Salomon,  Dr.,  De  statu  ecclesiae  evangelico-reformatae  in  Transsilvania,  Commentatio 

tbeol.  historica.     Bvo.    Lip$,    3b.  6d« 
Tlieologische  Mitarbeilen.     £ine  Qoartalschrift  in  Verbindung  mit  mehreren  Ge- 

iehrten,  herausgegeben  von  Pelt,  Dr.  Mau,  und  Dr.  Dorner.     Parti.    Kiel, 

4s.  66, 
Zttng  Vortrag  sor  Feier  der  Huldigung  S.  M.  det  Konigs  Wilbelm  IV.  gebalten  am 

Hiittenfeste  des  Jahres  5601  in  der  Synagoge  zu  Berlin.    Bvo.     Berlin,     Is. 
£1  Sacerdote  eu  presencia  del  Siglo.     Verdadera  historia  universal  del  catolicismo. 

Por  MadroUe.    2  Vols.     12mo.     Paris, 
Geographic  Sacr6e,  faisant  connaitre  I'origine  des  nations,  l*6tat  de  la  Palestine  aox 

diff6rentes  6poques,  etc.;  par  Achille  Meissas  et  Michelot.     Bvo.     Farts.     2s. 
Mceuni  des  Israelites  et  des  Chretiens;  par  M.  I'Abb^  Fleury.     Limoges.    2s. 
Tractates  de  Vera  Religione,  auctore  L.  Bailly.    2  Vols.     IBmo.    Paris, 
Sainte  Bible.    Traduction  nouvelle,  par  M.  de  Genoude.    Pan's.     Us.  6d. 

LAW,  JURISPRUDENCE,  STATISTICS. 

Bartoloroei3«  Notizie  topogra6che  e  statistiche  sogli  stati  Sardi.  Opera  precedota  dalle 
teorie  generale  sulie  statistiche,  e  speciali  alle  riconosoenze  militari.  2  Vols.  4to. 
Turin,     1 0s. 

Cacbeleu,  J.  de,  Aperpu  sur  Torganisatton  des  Soci6t6s.    Bvo.    Paris,    7s, 

Fererro,  Trattato  sulla  competenza  dei  giudici  di  mandamento  in  materia  criminale  se- 
condo  le  disposizioni  del  codice  penale  e  le  preesistenti  leggi  e  regolaroenti  parti- 
colari  che  sono  tuttora  in  pieno  vigore.    Bvo.    Turin.    2s. 

Gorowski,  Comte,  La  civilisation  et  la  Rossie.     Bvo.     iSr.  Petersburg,     158. 

Hofoagel,  Dr.,  Commentar  iiber  das  Strafgesetzbuch  f  iir  das  Kbnigreich  Wiirttemberg. 
Vol.  1.     Bvo.     Stuttgart.     17s.  6d. 

Notices  Statistiques  sur  les  Colonies  Franpaises.  Part  IV. — Madagascar,  He  Saint- 
Pierre  et  Migoelon.     Bvo.     Parts.     98. 6d. 

Om  Straff  och  Straff-Anstalter.     Bvo.     Stockholm,    5s. 

Rein,  Statislische  Darstellung  des  Gross-Furstenthums  Finnland.     3s. 

Roberti,  Trattato  delle  azioni  e  delle  eccezioni  secondo  i  principii  delle  leggi  civili  per 
il  regno  delle  Due  Siciiie.     Bvo.     Florence.     6s, 

Scfaaffratb,  Dr.,  Codex  Saxonicus,  oder  Handbuch  der  gesamroten,  im  Konigreiche 
Sachsen  praktisch-giiltigeii  sachsischen  Gesetze  von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  zum 
Scblnsse  des  Jahres  1B41.     Bvo.     Altet^urg.    9s. 

Sehletter,  Handbuch  der  juristischen  ond  staatswissenschaftlichen  Lileratur.  Part  I. 
No.  2. — Jurisprudenz.     4to.     Grimm,     2s. 

Staats- Lexicon,  oder  Encvklopadie  der  Staatswissentchaften  in  Verbinbung  mit  vielen 
der  Angesehensten  Publicisten  Deutscblands,  herausgegeben  von  C.  von  Rotteck 
and  Cari  Welcker.    Vol.  X.  Part  4.    Bvo.    AlUma,    2s.  6d. 
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Troplonjr*  he  Droit  Civil  ezpliqa6  suivant  I'ordre  des  articles  da  Code.    De  I'^hange 

et  du  louage.    3  Vols.    8vo.     Paris,    SOs. 
SUtisqae  Annuelle  de  rindostrie.    1841.    ISmo,     Havre.    3s.  6d. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE. 

Breier,  F.,  Die  Philosophie  des  Anaxagoras  von  Klazomenii  nach  Aristoteles.    Svo. 

Berlin.    2s.  6d. 
Hegel,  C,  Werke.     Complete  edition,  by  Marheineke,  Schulse,  Gans,  Uenuing, 

Hotho,  MicheJet,  and  Forster.    Vol.  II.  Part  2.    Svo.     Berlin,    l7s. 

Vorlesungen  Uber  die  Gescbicbte  der  Philosopbie.    Von  Dr.  Micbelet. 


Part  I.     Svo.     BerUru    8s. 
Obraz  bibliograficcno-bistoryczDj  literatorjf  i  nauk  w  Polsce,  od  wprowadzeuia  do  niej 

drako  po  rok  1830  wlacznie  etc.  przez  A.  Jochera.    Vol.  I.  Parts  4  and  5.    8vo. 

Wilna,    6s.  6d. 
Qu^rard,  La  France  IJtt^raire.    8vo.   Vol.  X.  Part  1.  (VA— VOL).   Paris.  88.6d. 
La  Dtterature  Franpaise  Conteniporaine.    8vo,   Vol.1.  Parti.  Paris.  9s. 
Cours  de  Litt^rature  ancienue  et  moderne ;  tir6  de  nos  meilleurs  critiques,  avec  des 

discoors  sur  les  diffi^rens  &ges  de  la  litt^ratare ;  par  Dassance.    Vols.  1.  and  II. 

8vo.     Paris,    2  Vols.  12s. 
Matinees  litt^raires.    Discours  d'introduction  aox  Etudes  sar  la  litt^rature  ancienne  et 

moderne.    8vo.    Paris, 

MEDICAL  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES,  PHYSICS  AND 

CHEMISTRY. 

Baum^s,  Pr^is  tb^orique  et  pratique  sar  les  Maladies  v^n^riennes.    2  Vols.    8vo. 

Paris.    14s. 
Becquerel,  Tiait6  de  TElectricite.    8vo.    Vol.  VII.  (and  last).    Paris,    8s.  6d. 
Berliner  Astronoroisches  Jahrbacli  fur  1842.    Von  J.  F.  Eiicke.    8vo.    Berlin,    128. 
Bulletin  scientiBque,  public  par  i'Acad6mie  Imp^riale  des  Sciences  de  St.  Fetersbourg. 

Vol.  VIIL    4to.     St,  Petersburg,    8s. 
Cannabich,  J.,  Hiilfsbuch  beim  Unterricbte  in  der  Geographie  fur  Lebrer.    Zugleich 

zum  Nachlesen  fiir  Freunde  der  £rd«  und  Liinderkunde  bestimmt.     Vol.  III. 

8vo.    Eisleben.    3  Vols.  1/.  7s. 
— .  Kleine  Schulgeographie,  oder  erster  Unterricbt  in  der  Erdbeschreibung. 

8vo.     Weimar,    28. 6d. 
Cbenu,  Esais  pratique  sur  Taction  th6rapeutique  des  eaux  roin^rales.    Vol.  I.    Part  1. 

Will  be  complete  in  2  Vols,  of  12  Parts.    8vo.    Paris,    28.  each  Part. 
Cuvier^  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons.    Vol.  XV.  and  plates,  plain  and  coloured. 

4to.  and  8vo.    Paris, 
Dalroazzone,  Sulle  neurosi  del  sisterna  de'  vasi  sangoigni.    8vo.    Turin, 
Dietricb,  Dr.,  Synopsis  plantarum,  seu  enuraeratio  systematica  plantarum  pierumqae 

adhuc  cognitarum,  cum  difierentiis  specificis  et  synonymis  selectisad  roodum  Per- 

soonii  elaborata.    Sectio  II.    Classis  V. — X.     Vol.  I.     Weimar,    Subscription 

price,  40s. 
Endlicher,  Genera  plantamm  secundum  ordines  naturales  disposita.     Fasc.  XA^I. 

Vienna.    4s.  6d. 
Flore,  La,  Des  Salons,  ou  Botanique  pittoresque,  par  Mroe.  de  B  *  *  *  *,  6Ieve  de 

Vandael.    Folio.     Livr.  1.     Pariu    5s. 
Forget,  Trait6  de  Tent^rite  foUiculeuse  (fievre  typhoide.    8vo.     Paris,    10s.  6d. 
Forbaiidliugar  wid  det  af  Skandinaviska  Naturforskare  och  Lakare  hallna  Mote  i  Go- 

theborg  Ar  1839.    8vo.    Gottenburg,    8s. 
Furnari,  Trait6  pratique  des  Maladies  des  Yeux.     8vo.    Paris.    7  s. 
Hartig,  Dr.,  VoUstandige  Maturgescliicbte  der  furstlichen  Culturpflanzen  Deutsch- 

lands.    Mit  illuminirten  Kupfertafeln.    Part  I.  8  plates.    4to.    Berlin.  7s.  6d. 
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Hayne,  Dr.,  Darstellang  nod  Beschreibung  der  Arsnejfgewtichse,  welclie  id  die  neue 

preufsische  Pharroacopoe  aafgenommen  sind  von  Dr.  Brandt  und  Dr.  Ratxeburg* 

Part  XXI.  10  coloured  plates.    Berlin,    7i. 
Herrich-Schaffer,  Die  waDsenarligen  lusecten.    Oetrea  nach  Natur  abgebildet  and 

bescbrieben.    Vol.  VI.  Parts  1  and  2.    Nuernberg.    Sub.  pr.  8s.  6d. 
Hiftoire  naturelle  det  poisaons,  par  Cuvier  et  A.  Valenciennes.    Vols.  XIV.  XV.  and 

plates.    8vo.    Parit.    Each  Vol.  1/.  Ss.  6d. 
Journal  fiir  die  reine  und  angewandte  Mathematik.    Von  A.  Creller.    Vol.  XXI. 

4  Parts.    4to.     Berlin.     IL 
Koch,  C.  L.,  Die  Arachniden.    Getreu  nach  der  Natur  abgebildet  and  beschrieben. 

Vol.  VIII.    Pirts  1  and  2.     IS  plates.    Bvo.     Nuernberg,    Sob.  pr.  8s.  6d. 
KttDxe,  Die  FarrnkrUoter  in  kolorirten  Abbildungen  naturgetrea  erlaatert  and  be- 

schrieben.    Vol.  I.    Part  S.    4to.    Leipzig.    18s.  6d. 
Kroger,  Dr.,  Handbnch  der  Literatur  fiir  die  praktische  Medicin  und  Chirurgie  nach 

den  einxelnen  Facbem  s^stematisch  geordnet.    Part  II.  to  VI.    8vo.    Berlin, 

Bs.  6d. 
Lesson,  Species  des  mammiferes  bimanes  et  quadrumanes.    8vo.    Parii,    99. 
Louis,  Rechercbes  sor  la  fievre  typhoidei  compar^e  avec  les  maladies  aigues  les  plus 

ordinaires.     S  Vols.    8vo.     Parii.    15s. 
Magnus,  A.,  Ueber  das  Flusswasser  and  die  Cloaquen  grosserer  Stiidte.    In  niedici* 

niscb-polizeilicher  Hinsicht.    8vo.    Berlin.    2s. 
Mediciniscber  Alnianach  fiir  das  Jahr  1841.    Von  J*  Sachs.    With  a  portrait  of  BIu- 

menbach.    12mo.    Berlin.    88. 6d. 
Mediciniscber  Jahrbiicher  fiir  des  osterreichischen  Staates.    Unter  Mitwirkong  nieh- 

rerer  Arzte  und  Natarforscher  fortgesetzt  von  Dr.  Job.  Nep.  Ritter  von  Raimann. 

Vols.  XXXIII.  to  XXXV.    Vienna.    IBs.  each  Vol. 
Me^er,  C.  A.,  Das  Aljssnm  minotain  and  die  zanachst  vcrwandten  Arten,  mono- 

sraphisch   bearbeitet  und   dorch  Abbildungen  erliiutert.     Ans  dero  M6m.  de 

r  Acad.  Imp.  des  Sc.    VI.  Series.    Vol.  VI.    4to.    St.  Petersburg.    2s. 

I        Einige  Beroerkungen  iiber  die  natUrliche  Familie  der  Poiygonaceae. 

Article  I.    From  the  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  des  Sc.    VI.  Series.    Vol.  VI. 
Monatsberichte  iiber  die  Vcrliandlongen  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin. 

1839 — 1840.     Von  J.  Lelimann  und  W.  Mablroan.    Bvo.    Berlin.    7s. 
Oken,  Allgemeine  Naturgescbicbte  fiir  alle  Stiinde.    Nos.  LXXIX.  to  LXXXI.  8vo. 

Stuttgart.    Ss. 
'—  Abbildungen  zu  Oken's  Naturgeschichte.    Thierreicli.    Nos.  XIV.  and  XV. 

Enthalt:    Miueralogie.     Numerous  plates.    4to.    Stuttgart.    6s.     Nos.  I.  to 

XV.  tl.  15s. 
Orbignj,  A.  d',  L'Homme  Aroericain,  consid6r6  sous  les  rapports  physiologiques  et 

morauz.    2  Vols.    8vo.    Alias.    Paris,    li. 
Pander,  Dr.,  Beitriige  zor  Geognosie  dea  rossischen  Reiches.    4to.    St.  Petersburg. 

$1.  IBs. 
Ricard,  Traite  th6orique  et  pratique  du  Magn^tisroe  Animal.    Bvo.    Paris.    7a. 
Sachs,  J.,  Repertorisches  Jahrhuch  fiir  die  Leistoneen  der  gesammten  Heilkunde  im 

Jalire  1839.    Vol.  I.— Die  Heilkunde  Deutschlands.    Bvo.    Leipiig.    11. 
Scenes  de  la  vie  priv^e  et  publique  des  animaoz.    Les  animaux  peints  par  eux-m^roes 

et  dessin^s  par  un  autre.    Etudes  de  mceurs  contemporaiues,  illttstr6es  de  100 

gravures.    No.  I.    Bvo.    Paris.    Will  be  complete  in  30  Nos.     178.  66. 
Scboulein,  Dr.,  Krankheitsfamilie  der  Tjphen.     Mach  dessen  neuestcn  Vorlesungen 

niedergeschrieben  und  herausgegeben.     Bvo.    Ztirich,    3s. 
Staudel,  £.,  Nomenclator  botanicus,  seu  synonyroia  plantatum  universalis  etc.    Editio 

II.  etc.    Parti.    Lit.  A— K.    Bvo.    Stuttgart.    3s. 6d. 
Springe,  Elements  de  Botanique,  sp^ialement  deatin^  aux  ^tablisseroents  d*6daca- 

tion.     Bvo.    20  plates.     Paris. 
Tandon,  Elements  de  Teratologic  v^g^tale.    Bvo.    Paris,    7s.  66. 
Taschenbach  zur  Verbreitung  geographischer  Kenntnisie,  fur  1841.    6  plates.  l2mo. 

Prague.    10s. 
Tboovenel,  Elements  d'Hygiene.    8  Vols.    Bvo.    Paris,    128. 
Troschel,  Dr.,  Lehrbuch  der  Chirurgie,  etc.    Vol.  III.    Bvo.    Berlin*    9s. 
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WincUer,  Handbnch  der  medidniscli-phannaceQtiflchen  Botanikt  Iste  Lief.  6  coloared 

plates.    Ss. 
Wistrand,  A.  T.,  Handbok  i  Hasroedicinen.    8vo.    Steckholm,    7»,  66. 
Zoologiscbe  Abhandlangen  aus  den  Annalen  dea  Wiener  Mnseoms  d^  Natarge- 

schichte.    Von  Natterer,  Fitzinger  nnd  Heckel.   Vols.  I.  and  II.  4to.  24  plates. 

Vienna,     ll, 
m Von  Grafen  MarachaU,  Foeke  und  Biesing.   Part  BE.  4to. 

23  plates.    Vienna,    ll,  8s.  6d. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &c. 

Archenholtz,  J.,  Gescbichte  des  siebenjabrigen  Krieges  !n  Deutschland.  2  Parts^  with 

portrait  and  map.    Bvo.    Berlin.    78. 
Bergbaus,  Allgemeine  Lander-  and  Volkerkande.    £in  Bildongsbucb  far  alle  Stande. 

8vo.     Vol.  V.  Part  2.     Stuttgart.    28.  6d. 
Blonde!,  Deux  Annies  en  Syrie  et  en  Palestine  (1838-39).    8vo.    Parti.    68. 
Bottiger,  Die  Weltgescbichte  in  Biographieen.     Vol.  IV.    8vo.     Berlin,    9s. 
Cadalvene  et  Barrault,  Deux  Ann6es  de  THlstoire  d'Orient    1839-40.   2  Vols.    8to. 

Paris.    17s.  6d. 
Clerc,  Essai  sur  Tenseignement  des  ^l^ments  de  la  pratique  des  levers  et  da  nivellement 

topograpbiques.     8vo.     Plates.    Paris.     I7s.  6d. 
Floqnet,  Histoire  du  Parlement  de  Normandie.      8vo.  .  Vols.  I.  and  II.      Paris. 

7s,  each  Vol. 
Gescbichte  der  europaiscben  Staaten.    Von  A.  Heeren  and  F.  Ukert.    Gescbichte 

Polens  von  Dr.  Richard  Roepell.     Part  I.  8vo.    Hamburg.    Subscription  price 

for  2  Parts,  1/. 
Kiesewetter,  Guido  von  Arezzo.    Sein  Leben  nnd  Wirken.    Nebst  einem  Anbange 

liber  beiligen  Bernbard.    4to.    Leipzig.    3s.  6d. 
Kagler,  Gescbichte  Friedrichs  des  Grossen.    Gezeichnet  von  Adolph  Menzel.    Parts 

IL  to  VII.     Ijcipsig.    Sub.  pr.  10s. 
Laborde,  A.  de,  Versailles  ancien  et  moderne.   Royal  8vo.  Profusely  illustrated  with 

wood-cuts.     Paris.    11. 10s. 
Lamartine,  de.  Voyage  en  Orient,  1832-33.     Part  I.    18mo.     Paris.    4b, 
Maximilian  Prinz  zo  Wiede,  Reise  in  das  innere  Nord  Amerika.    Parts  XII.  and 

XIII.    4to.     With  folio  plutes.     Coblenz.    16s.  each  Part. 
Michel,  Chroniques  Anglo-Normands.     8vo.     Vol.  III.     Paris.    7s.  6d. 
Miege,  Histoire  de  Malte,  pr6c6d6e  de  la  statistlque  de  Make  et  de  ces  dependances. 

3  Vols.     8vo.     Parts,     ll,  5s. 
Museum  Parisien,  Histoire  de  toutes  les  b^tes  curieoses  de  Paris.    Royal  8vo.   Many 

cots.     Paris,     lis.  6d. 
Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  de  voyages  anciens  et  modernes.    No.  I.  8vo.  Ports.  6d.each 

No.    Will  be  complete  in  12  Vols,  each  10s. 
Rotteck,  Dr.,  Allgemeine  Weltgescbichte  f  iir  alle  Stande,  von  den  friihesten  Zeiten  bis 

zum  Jahre  1831,  mit  Zogrundelegung  seines  grosseren  Werkes,  bearbeitet  und 

herausgegeben  von  etc.     4  Vols.     16iuo.     Stuttgart,     128. 
Schwab,  G..  Schiller's  Leben,  in  3  Blichern.     Vols.  II.,  III.    2nd  edit,  corrected. 

8vQ.    Stuttgart.    For  the  complete  work,  8s.  6d. 
Travers,  Histoire  civile,  politique  et  religieuse  de  la  ville  et  du  comt6  de  Nantes.   4to. 

Completion  of  Vol.  IL     Paris. 
tJstralow,  N.,  Grundriss  der  Gescbichte  Rosslands  fiir  roitUere  Lehranstalten.    Von 

H.  von  Bracket.     With  map.     8vo.     Riga.    6s.  6d. 
Vanhuffel,  Documents  in^dits  concernant  IMiistoire  de  France,  et  particuliereroent 

I'Alsace  et  son  gouvemement  sous  le  regne  de  Louis  XIV.     8vo.     Paris.    5s. 
Analyse  raisonn^e  de  THistoire  de  France  sur  le  plan  des  roanuels  allemands ;  par  de 

Baroncourt.     8vo.     Paris.    7s. 
Coup-d'oail  sur  les  Antiquit6s  Skandinaves,  on  Aper^u  g^n^ral  des  diverses  sortes  de 

monumens  arch^logiques  de  la  Su^de,  da  Daneniarck  et  de  la  Norwege  -,  par 

Pierre  Victor.    8vo.    Paris,    48. 6i, 
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Eicanioii  daa»  la  Niine,  vinte  ft  la  commoiiaDt^  dci  Jaolt.    Lettre  de  M.  Dapiii  ft 

Etienne.     8to.    Paris, 
Hisloire  de  Fnuioe»  depnb  Clo^  jusqn'a  la  mort  de  Louis  IX.,  avcc  le  toUeaa  des 

iiutitotioas  et  dee  moBare  des  tems  iNubares  et  do  mojen-ftge ;  par  de  Marincourt. 

3  Vols.    8^.    Parii.    12.5s. 
Histoire  de  F^t  de  la  Title  d' Amiens  et  de  ses  oomtes,  avec  an  recueil  de  plosieurs 

titles  ooncemant  Fhistoire  de  oette  yille ;  par  Dofresne  et  Dn  Cange,  cmiseiller 

do  tr^rier  de  France.    Bvo.     Amient, 
Histcnre  g^n^rale  de  la  R^volotion  Fnin9use,  de  TEmpire,  de  la  Restaantion,  de  la 

Mooardue  de  1830,  jnsqase  et  compris  1841  ;  par  Bf •  Yivien.    No.  I.    8vo. 

Paris.    Complete  in  2  Vols,  of  2  Parts,  ll,  17s.  6d. 
Histoire  da  Monde,  depais  la  creation  josoa'a  nos  joars ;   par  H.  et  C.  de  Riaocey. 

Tome  IV. — ^Depaia  le  lOe  siftcle  jasqa  ft  tems  present.    8to.    Ports.    6s. 
L'Al^rie;  par  le  fiaron  Baode,  conseiller  d'^t,  ez-commiasaire  dn  roi  en  Afrique. 

S  Vols.    Svp.    3  maps.    Paris*    18s.6d. 
Petite  Hisfoire  d'Espagne ;  par  Parisot.    18mo.     Paris, 
Rojanme  de  Fnmce.    4to.    Versailles. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Cartegg^o  inedito  d'artisti  del  secoli  XIV.  XV.  e  XVL  pubbticato  ed  illastrato  con 

document!  pare  inedid  dal  dottore  Giovanni  Gaje.    Vol.  II.  with  6  plates.   8vo. 

Tlarence,    10s. 
Die  Torsnglichsten  Gemiilde  de  koniglichen  Galerie  in  Dresden,  nach  den  Originalen 

auf  Stein  gezeicbnet.     Von  Frana  Hanfstaogl.     Part  XIX.     Fol.    Dresden,    \l, 

India,  ll,  6s. 
Herman,  Dr.,  Lebrboch  der  griechiscben  Antiquitaten.     Part  I. — die  Staatsalter- 

thiiroer  enthaltend.    3rd  enlarged  edition.     8vo.     Heidelberg,    9s. 
Kopp,  Beitrag  zar  Darstellang  eines  reinen  einfacben  Baustjis.    PartV.  contains 

Entiriirfe  zu  18  einfacben  Stadt-  and  lAndkircben.     Fol.    Stuttgart,     ll, 
Part  VI.  contains  Entwiirfe  zu  12  Ratbhaasern  ira  spitzbogigen,  oder  alt- 

deotscben  Baustyl.    Part  VII.  contains  Entwurfe  za  18  Schulgebauden  im  spits- 

bogigen  Banstjl.     Fol.     Stuttgart,    ll,  10s. 
Letnmne,  Inscription  Grecqoe  de  Rosette.    Texte  et  traduction,  arec  comroentaire. 

8to.     Plates.     Paris. 
Popp  et  Boleau,  Les  Trois  Ages  de  T Architecture  Gotbiqne,  son  origine,  sa  tb6orie, 

d^oMmtr^s  par  exemples  a  Ratisbonne.  Fol.  Complete  in  10  Nos.  Paris,  41.  10s. 
Practiscbea  Handboch  zur  Kopferstichkunde,  oder  Lexicon  degenigen  vorzoglichsten 

Kopferstecber,  sowohl  der  alteren,  als  bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeit,  deren  Werke  sicli 

za  einer  scbonen  Zimmerverzierang  eignen.     8vo.     Magdeburg.     8a. 
Betacb,  Outlines  to  Sbakspeare.     5tb  Series. — The  Tempest.     13  plates.     Genuine 

original  edition.    4lo.    Leijmg,    ll, 
Bovz,  ain^.  Monuments  d'Arcbitectare  Gotbiqoe,  Romane,  de  la  Renaissance.    Fol. 

Parts.     2/.  l5s. 
Scbinkel,  Sammiong  architektoniscber  Entwurfe  von  Schinkel,  enthaltend  tbcils  Werke, 

welche  ausgefiihrt  sind,   theils  Gegenstaiide,  deren   Ausfiibrong   beabsicbtigt 

wnrde.   ParU  XXVU.  and  XXVIIL;  or  of  New  Series,  Nos.  III.  and  IV.  Fol. 

Berlin.     19  plates  and  text,  1/.  10s. 
Schnaaae,  Karl,  Der  Kreuzzug  Kaiser  Friedrichs  I.  Historische  Eriauterangen  des 

Frieses  von  Ludwig  Schwanthaler  im  Festbau  des  Konigl.  Schlosses  zn  Miincbcn. 

4to.     Dusseldarf.    2s.  6d. 
Scfawantbaler's  Werke.    Part  II. — Der  Kreuzzug  des  Kaisers  Fried  rich  Barbaroasa, 

Fries  in  Gjps  im  Saalbau  der  neuen  Konigl.  Residenz  zu  MUnchen.     Nach  der 

Originalzeichnungdes  Kiinstlers  gestocben  unter  der  Direction  des  Prof.  S.  Amsler. 

4to.     18  plates.    Dusseldorf.     tl.  5s.     India,  3/.  10s. 
Woillez,  Arcb6ologie  des  monuments  religieuz  de  Tancien  Beaavoises  depuis  le  5me 

siede  josqoe  vers  la  fin  du  ISme.    Fol.    Fart  I.    Paris. 
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Da  Droit  dei  peintres  et  des  sciilpteura  sur  leun  (Mivrages ;  par  Horace  VemeC  8%'o. 
Parii* 

Galerie  de  portniiti  de  penonnages  c^lebres  de  rancienne  province  de  Limoasin«  ac- 
compagn^e  de  Notices  biographiques ;  par  Albert    No.  I.    4to. 

Principes  de  PenpecUve  Liu^aire  appliques  d'ane.maniere  m^tliodique  et  progressive 
aa  trac^  det  figures  depuis  Ics  plus  limples  josqu'aax  plus  composes;  par  Bouil- 
lon.   4to.    Pariu    6i. 

BELLES-LETTRES,  NOVELS,  POETRY,  &c.  &c. 

Abraham  a  St.  Clara,  Sanimtliche  Werke.    Vol.  XIIL—Wanderwiirdiges  ganz  nea 

aosgebecktes  Narren-Nest^oder  Curteuse  Officin  nnd  Werkstatt  mancherlei  Narrea 

and  Narrinnen.     ISmo.    Pasiou,    Is. 
AUgemeine  Eacjklopiidie  der  Wissenschaften  und  Kiinste  in  alphabetischer  Folge, 

von  Ersch  ond  Gruber.    Naroerous  maps  and  engravings.    Section  1.    Part  34. 

£m — Enstasis.    4to.    Leipzig,    Sab.  pr.  19s.     Vellum  paper,  il.  5s. 
Section  III.— O—Z.    Von  Meier  and  Kamtz.    Part  XIV.— Paul  -Peha- 

enches.    4to.    Leipzig.    Sub.  pr.  19s.    Vellum  paper,  1^  5s. 
Annalen  der  Erd-  Volker-  und  Staatenkuiide.    Von  Dr.  Bergbaus.    19  Parts.    8vo. 

Berlin.    2/.  10s.       « 
Balzac,  de,  Pierrette,  scenes  de  la  vie  de  province.    2  Vols.    8vo.    Pam,    17s.  6d. 
Bechstein,  Die  Volkssagen,  Mabrcben  und  Legenden  des  Kaiserstaates  Oesterreich. 

Parts  II.  to  IV.    8vo.    Leipzig,    Sub.  pr.  Ss.  6d. 
Baudus,  Lieut.  Col.,  Etudes  sur  Napoleon.    S  Vols.    Svo.    Paris,    17s.  6d. 
Boccacio's  samnitliclie  Komane  und  Novellen.    Zum  ersten  Mai  vollstandig  libersetzt 

von  Dr.  W.  Roder.    Vol.  II.    IBmo.    Stuttgart.    5b. 
Braun  von  Braunthal,  Lebensbilder  und  Lebensfragen.    Svo.    Munich.    2s.  6d. 
Carope,  J.,  Robinson  der  Jiingere.     £in  Lesebuch  fHr  Kinder.    2  Parts.     Svo. 

Bruntwick,    3s.  6d. 
Collection  of  Select  Pieces  of  Poetry,  containing  the  Lay  of  the  Bell  and  some  minor 

Poems  of  Fred.  Schiller;  Leonora  of  G.  A.  Biirgcr;  together  with  some  charac- 
teristic Poems  of  the  most  eminent  German  Bards ;  translated  in  the  Metre  of 

the  Originals  by  Captain  George  Ph.  Maurer.    4to.    Darnutadt,    3s.  6d. 

■       The  same,  in  12mo.    3s.  6d. 

Fouqu6,  F.  de  la  Motte,  Preussische  Trauer*SprUche  und  Huldigungs-Griisse  fur  das 

Jabr  1840.    Svo.    HalU.    2s. 
Guerinj  Isabelie,  ou  Femme  de  Charobre  et  Comtesse.    2  Vols.  8vo.   Paris.  17s.  6d. 

La  Maitresse  de  mon  Fils.    2  Vols.    Svo.    Paris.    17s.  6d. 

Guizot,  Lettres  de  Famille  sur  TEducation.  3me  6d.  t  Vols.  If  mo.  Parts. 
Genealogisch-historisch-statistischer  Almanach  fCir  1841  16mo.  Weimar.  9s. 
Gersdorf,  Wilhelmine  von,  Erzaltlungen.    28th  Vol.    Natalie,  eine  Novelle.    Svo; 

Letpst^.    4s.  6d. 
Girod,  Maurice  mceurs  contemporaiues.    2  Vols.    Svo.     Paris.    178.  6d. 
Goethe's  samrotliche  Werke  m  40  Banden.    Vollstiindige,  neugeordnete  Ausgabe. 

Vols.  XVI.  to  XX.    16mo.    Stuttgart.    lOs. 
Hage,  van  den,  Der  Schaaf  hirt.    Historischer  Roman  aus  den  Zeitea  der  Utrechter 

StifUfehde  1481  bis  1488.    Von  O.  L.  B.  WoIflT.    Part  IV.  Svo.     Leijtzig.    7s. 
Hahn-Hahn,  Ida  Grafin,  Grafin  Faustine.    8vo.    Berlin.    98. 
Hanke,  H.,  Der  Braut  Tagebuch.    12mo.    Hanover,    lis.  6d. 
Historiettes  et  Images,  Texte  par  A.  de  Savigny ;  illostr^es  par  plus  de  700  dessins, 

d'apres  Grandville,  Johannot,  etc.    4to.     Paris.    14s. 
Kock,  de,  L'Homme  auz  trois  culottes,  on  la  R^publique,  I'Empire  et  la  Restauration* 

2  Vols.     Svo.    Paris.    178. 6d. 
-. — — .^  Moustache.    Svo.     Paris,    5s. 

Theatre.    Vol.  L    8vo.    Parts.    58. 

Lenau,  Nicolaus,  Neuere  Gedichte.    2nd  edit.    Svo.    Stuttgart.    98. 
Les  vieuz  Conteurs  franpais,  contenant  les  cent  nouvelles  nouvelles,  dites  le«  Nouvelles 
da  Roi  Louis  XL  etc.    Par  Berolde  de  Verville.    Nouv.  6dit.  par  Jacob.    Nos. 
I.— IV.    Svo.    Parts.    To  be  completed  in  50  Nos.    1/.  58. 
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Malte-BruD,  Les  jeunes  ▼oyageurs  en  France.    2  Vols.    iSmo.    Pari$,    7s. 
M^mvires  del'Institut  rojal  de  France,  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres. 

4to.     Vol.  IV.    Part«.     Paris. 
Militair  ConTersations-Lexicon,  von  H.  der  Liihe.    The  8th  and  last  Vol.    Vienna. 

8  Vols.  sub.  pr.  4/.  5s.    Vellum  paper,  5/.  10s. 
Nicauder,  K.  A.,  Samlade  Dikter.    Vol.  II.    Parts  1  &  «.    8vo.    Stockholm.    St. 
Ochoa,  Apantes  para  una  biblioteca  de  escritores  Espaaoles  conteroporaneos,  en  prosa 

y  verso,     t  Vols.    8vo.     Paris.     1/.  5». 
Pbilipon,  Lettres  incites  de  Mile.  (Mroe.  Roland.)    2  Vols.    8vo.    Paris,    178.  6d. 
Pbilomneste,  Le  Livre  des  Singularit^s.    8vo.     Parte*    78. 

Picbler,  Caroline,  Sammtliche  Werke.    Vol.  LII. — Zeitbilder.    8vo.     Vienna,    7a. 
Rabelais,  Oeuyres.     Nou.  €d.  par  L.  Jacob.     12nio.     Paris.    4s. 
R6gis  de  Trobriand,  Les  Gentilshommes  de  TOuest    8vo.    Paris,    9s, 
Sand,  Le  Compagnon  du  Tour  de  France.     3  Vols.     8to.    Paris,    17s.  6d. 
Sbakspeare's  draniatische  Werke  iibersetzt  von  Schlegel  nhd  Tieck.    Vol.  IV.    8vo. 

Berlin.    Sob.  pr.  2s.     Vellum  paper,  Ss.  6d. 
Siidostlicher  Bildersaal.    Vol.  III.  8vo.  7  plates.   Stuttgart,    Vols.  I.  to  III.  2/.  10s 
Tegn^r,  £.,   Frithiofs  Saga.     Die  Frithiofs-Sage,  von  Dr.  A.  £.  Wollkeim.    12mo 

Snd  edit.     Hamburg.    Is. 
Vatoot,  Souvenirs  historiques  du  Palais  de  Fontaineblean.    8vo.     Parit,    7t, 
Vingtrim^r,  Des  Prisons  et  des  Prisonniers.     8vo.    Paris.    78. 
Voltaire,  Oeovres  de,  avec  notes  par  Beucbot ;  Table  alphab^tiqoe  et  analy tique  des 

matieres  par  Miger.    S  Vols.  8vo.  Parii.    Pap.  carre,  1^  2s.  6d. — Pap.  cavalier, 

\L  10s.— Pap.  J^sus,  2^  5s. 
Weber,  Sagender  Vorzeit.    In  8  Vols.  12mo.    Leipiig,    11,  7s. 
Wjss,  Le  Robinson  Suisse,  traduite  par  Mme.  K.  Voiart.    Edition  illu8tr6e.    Royal 

8vo.     Paris.     14«. 
Brises  Nocturnes,  poesies;  par  Theodore  Michel  (de  Vernon),  ouvrier  menuisier) 

8vo.    Paris,    7s. 
Chansons;  par  Diogene,  auteur  du  poeme  :  "  Le  Bizet  a  I'hdtel  des  zaricots."    8vo* 

Paris. 
La  Marquise  de  Valcour,  on  le  Tnomphe  de  I'Amour  roatemel ;  par  Mme.  *  *  *. 

1 2rao.     Paris. 
Le  Conite  de  Mansfield  ;  par  Alexandre  de  Lavergne.     8vo<     Parti.    9s. 
Le  Livre  d'Amour;  par  Emmanuel  Gonzales.    Vol.  I.    8vo.    Paris.    9s. 
Tesoro  de  los  prosadores  espanoles  desde  la  formacion  del  romance  castellano  hasta 

fines  del  siglo  XVIIL,  en  el  que  se  contiene  lo  mas  selecio  del  teatro  historico- 

criijco  de  la  clocuencia  espanola  de  don  Antonio  Caproani,  recopilado  y  ordenado 

por  don  Eogenio  de  Ochoa.    8vo.     Paris,    12s. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

Almqwist,  C.  J.  L.,  Swensk  Spraklara,    8vo.    Stockholm.    lOs. 

Biblioteka  klassykow  lacinskicb  ua  polski  jezyk  przclozonych  Wydana  przez  Rac- 

zynskiego.    Vols.  V.  VI.     8vo.     40  plates.     Breslau,    ll.  5s. 
Bobrowski,  X.F.,  Lexicon  latino-polonicum. — Slovrnik  lacinsko  polski  na  wz6r  najcel- 

niejszych  europejskich  sIownik6w,  a  mianowicie  nowego  wydania  J.  Faciolati. 

Z  dodaniem  wyraz6w  do  nauk  med\ cznych  sluzacycb  przez  Dra  F.  Rymkiewicza. 

Wydanie  drugie  supelnie  przerobione  i  znacznie  powiekszone.    2  Vols.    8vo. 

Wilna.     W.  8s.6d. 
Booeschi,  L.,  Precetti  dl  educazione,  ovvero  Trattato  fisico-morale  sull'  educazione  in 

genere  pei  due  sessi.     2  Vols.     12roo.     Lodi.     Ss.  6d. 
Bosio,  A.,  Parafrasi  in  versi  italiani  sopra  Alcuni  salmi  ed  inni,  e  sopra  varie  elegie  di 

Ovidio,  Tibnllo  e  Properzio.    Con  un  breve  saggio  di  pocsie  da  lui  composte. 

16mo.     Genoa,    2s.  6d. 
Cicero's  sammtliche  Briefe  iibersetzt  und  crlautert  von  C<  Mt  Wieland.    New  edition^ 

In  12  Vols.    Vols.iV.— VL  ISmo.    Ltipiig. 
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Cic^roii,  OeoTret  oOmpletet,  avec  la  tradaction  en  FranfaU.    Vols.  I. — III.    8fO« 

Paris,    tl.  5s. 
Da  Cange,  C,  Glossariom  mediae  et  infimae  latiaitatia  a  etc.  aactam  a  monacbis  or- 

dinis  S.  Benedicti  cnm  sopplementis  integriB  D.  P.  Carpenterii  et  alioram  digestit 

Henschel.     Vol.1.     Parts «  and  3.    4to.     Ports.     K.  5s. 
Eicbstaedk,  Paradosoroni  Horatiaiioruin  specimen  XI.    4to.    Jena,    Is. 
Fleming  and  Tibbins,  Grand  DicUonnaire  Fran.-Ang.  et  Ang.-Fran.    4to.    Vol.  II. 

(Fran9Bis- Anglais.)     Paris,     U,  8s. 
Fliigel,  Dr.,  An  abridged  Commercial  Dictionary  in  three  Lauguagesj  English -French- 
German,  containing  the  roost  osoal  Expressions  of  Trade.    8ro.     Leijaig.    lis. 
Fragmenta  oonicorum  graecomm.    Collegit  et  disposutt  Mrincke.    Vd.  III. — Frag- 

roenta  poetaruro  oorooediae  mediae  coittinens.     8to.     BerUn,     17s. 
Haeser,  De  Sorano  Ephesio  ejusqoe  ars^i  ywmauim  wabm  libro  doper  reperlo  pro- 
gramma.    4to.    Jena,    Is. 
Index  scholarum  hibeniarnm  pablice  prWatim  in  Universitate  Ittteraruro  Jenensi  inde 

a  die  XXVI.  m.  Oct.  anni  1840  usque  ad  diem  XX.  m.  Martii  anni  1841  baben- 

darum.     Prae&tus  est  Dr.  Eichstadius.    4to.     Jena,    la. 
Klots,  R.,  Epiitola  critica  qoam  ad  Godofredam  Hermannam  Virum  lUustrem  de  iocis 

quibusdam  Sophoclis  ex  Antigona  gratulandi.     8vo.     Upsiae,    2s. 
Luciani  Samosatensis  opera  ex  leceiisione  G.  Dindor6i,  graeoe  et  latine,  com  indicibus. 

8vo.     Parts.     17s.  6d. 
Memoirea  de  TAcad^mie  imp^riale  des  Sciences  de  Saint-P6tersboarg.    6me  S^rie. 

Sciences  poiitiqoes,  histoire,  philogie.    Vol.  V.  Parts  1  and  2.  4to.   Peterrimrg, 

It.  2s.  66,  for  6  Parts. 
Plinii  secundi  Historiae  naturalis  libri  XXXVII.  cum  indicibns  rernm  locnpletiaaimis 

ad  optimornm  librorum  fidem   emendatissinie  edit!  curante  C.  Weisio.     4to. 

Lipsia:,     16s. 
Rayoottard,  Lexique  Romane,  oo  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  des  Troubadours.    Oyo. 

Vol.  III.— D— K.     Paris.     C.  pap.  15s.  V.  pap.  li.  lOs. 
Sandberger^  Dr.  Guido,  De  Zadriade,  Armeniae  minoris  rege  primo  ejusque  de  stirpe 

ad  numi  inediti  et  scriptorum  autiquoium  fidem  exposuit.      8vo.     Frankfurt, 

Ss.  6d. 
20TIAAZ,  Soidae  Lexicon  graece  et  latine  etc.  recensuit  et  annotatione  critica  in- 

struxit  Bemhardy.    Vol.  I.  Part  6,  and  Vol.  II.  Part  VL    4to.    Halle,    Sob. 

pr.  13s.  66, 
Tchvubinof,  D.,  Dictionnure  g6orgien-russe-fran.    4to.     Petenbwg.    IL  10s. 
Weber,  Carl  Julius,  SiimmUiche  Werke.   Vols.  XXIV.  to  XXVI.— Democritaa,  oder 

binterlassene  Papiere  eines  lachenden  Philosophen.    8vo.     ShUtgart,    15b, 
Horoere,  L'lliade  et  I'Odyss^e,  tradnits  en'  Fraii9aia  par  le  Prince  Lebrun.    18mo. 

Parts.     4s. 
Philodemi  Rhetorica  ex  Herculanensi  papyro  lithographice  Oxonii  eiensa;  restituit, 

latine  vertit,  etc.,  £.  Gros.    Adjecti  sunt  duo  Philodemi  libri  de  Rhetoric^  Nea- 

poli  editi.     8vo.     Paris,     lis.  66, 
Publii  Terentii  Andria:    recensuit,  et  variorum  suisque  notis  illustravit  Quicherat 

iSmo.     Paris,    Is.  66, 
Sophoclis  Oedipus  Coloneus.    Secundum  editionem  Boissonadii.    Varietatem  lectionis 

et  adnotationem  adjecitde  Sinner.    l2mo.    Parts.    Is.  66, 


MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Allgemeines  Theater-Lexikon,  oder  Encyclopiidie  alles  Wissenswerthen  f  Ur  Biihnen- 

kiinstler,  von  Blum,  Herlosssohn,  Marggraff.     Vol.  III.    8vo.    Altenhurg,    Vol. 

I.  to  III.  sub.  pr.  13s.  6d. 
Barthelrae,  A.,  Das  Christ-Piippchen.     Ein  Schauspiel  in  fiinf  Anfxugen.     8vo. 

W'urzburg,    2  s. 
Berliner  Theater- Almanach  auf  das  Jahr  1841.     Von  A.  Cosmar.    IBae.    Berlin* 

78.  66, 
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Beskow,  B.,  Scbwedische  Tragodien.    Uebersetzt  von  Adam  Oehlenachliiger.    8vo. 

Part  I.  GusUv  Adolph,  Tragedy.—  II.  Torkel  Knatsou. — IIL  Birger  und  sien 

Geschlecht.     Each  Part,  6s. 
Bifcb-Pfeiffer,  Charlotte,  Johannes  Gottenberg.    Origioal-Schaaspiel  in  3  Abtheiion- 

gen.    Ste  Auflage.   Nebst  einer  kurzgefassten  Geschicbte  der  Buchdruckerkunft, 

von  ibrem  Ursprunge  bis  aur  GegenwarU    16mo.    Berlin,    3i«  6d. 
Delavigoe,  Th^itre.     Sme  S^rie.     ISmo.     Parit.    49. 
De?rient,  Ueber  Theaterschule.    Eine  Mittheilang  an  das  Tbeaterpablikuni.    12mo. 

Berliu,    2s. 
Drake, E.,  Elementar-Cours  i  Harmonie-IitreD.    4to.    Stockholm,    Ss. 
Hentschel,  £.,  Evaiigelisches  Choral  bach  mit  doppelten  Zwiscbenspielen,  entbaltend 

156  der  gangbarsten  Chorale  in  vierstimmiger  Bearbeitung.    4to.     Wehaenftlt, 

12s. 
Kotzebue,  August  von^  Theater.    Vols.  I.— X.  18aio,  Leiptig,  Vols.  I. — XV.  \L  68. 

The  work  will  be  cooipleted  in  30  Vols.  2i. 
Leonhardt-Lyser,  Caroline,  Meister  Albrecht  Piirer.    Drama  in  4  acts,  with  3  plates. 

8vo.     Numberg.    4s.  6d. 
Marlow  Gotenberg,  Drama  in  Five  Acts.    8vo.    IMpMtg^    8s.  6d. 
Marx,  A.,  Allgenieine  Musiklehre.    £in  Hiilfsboch  flir  Lehrer  und  Lernende  in 

jedem  Zweige  musikalischer  Unterweisung.    2od  edition.    8vob    Leifnig,    lOs. 
Niccoiini,  Tragedie  scelte  ed  altre  rime.     S'Ztno,    ParU,    3s.  6d. 
Roos,  A.  D.,  Dramatiska  Forsok.    8vo.    Stockholm,    58. 
Schilluig,  Dr.,  Masikalisches  Conversations-Handiexikon.  enthaltend  die  vollstan- 

digste  Erklarung  aller  musikaliscben  Realien  u.  s.  w.   Vol.  I.  8vo.  Mergentheim, 

7s.  6d. 
Schliephake.    Kaiser  Heinrich  der  Vierte,  a  Tragedy.     12mo.     Mannheim,    4s. 
Tascheobach  dramatischer  Originalien.    Von  Dr.  Franck.    9  plates.    8vo.    Leipzig, 

18s. 
Teatro  tragico,  ossia  raccolta  di  alcune  tragedie  italiane  scelte  fra  e  migliori  aatori  i 

Alfieri,  Maffei,  ec.  da  L.  Sforzosi.    12mo.     Pan*.     4s.  6d. 
Beatrix  de  Tenda,  op6ra  en  deux  actes,  rausique  de  Bellina.     8vo.     Paris,    2s. 
Ia  grace  de  Deux,  ou  la  Nouvelle  Fanchon,  drame  en  dnq  actes,  mll6  de  chanty 

d'Ennery  et  Lenioine.    8vo.     Ports. 
La  Rose  de  P^ronue,  op^ra  comique  en  trois  acts ;  par  Leuven  et  d'Ennery.    Bvo. 

Parii, 
Le  Cam^lia,  vaudeville  en  nn  acte  ;  par  Arago  et  Gouin.    ISmo.    Paris,    6d. 
Le  Code  et  1' Amour,  vaudeville  en  un  acte ;  par  Merle  et  Simounin.     8vo. 
Le  Goitarrero,  op^ra  comique  en  trois  actes,  paroles  de  M.  Scribe,  rousique  de  M.  F* 

Halevy.     8vo.     Parit,     Is. 
Le  tailleur  de  la  cit^,  vaudeville  en  deux  actes  ;  par  Xavier.     8vo.     Parts.     Is. 
Metbode  des  M^thodes  pour  la  piano,  par  F6ti8  et  Moscheles.     Part  II.    20s. 
Newgate,  on  les  Voleurs  de  Londres,  drame  en  quartre  actes ;  par  M.  T.  Sauvage. 

870.     Paris,     Is. 
Pauline,  ou  le  Ch&timent  d'une  mere,  drame  en  trois  actes ;  par  Laloue  et  Labrousse. 

8vo.    Paris^     Is. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annaaire  da  journal  des  mines  de  Russie.     Introduction  et  tableaux  statistiques* 

1835—1838.    8vo.    St,  Petenbourg,     ll,  15s. 
Annoaire  G6n6ral  du  Commerce  et  de  Tlndustrie  pour  1841.     Royal  8vo.     Paris. 
Audriffet,  Systeme  financier  de  la  France.     2  Vols.     8vo.     Paris,     l7s.  6d. 
Bergmann,  J.,  Medaillen  auf  beriihmte  und  ausgezeichnete  Manner  des  Kaiserthums 

Oesterreich,  vom  XVI.  bis  zum  XIX.  Jahrhunderte.     Parti.    4to.     Vienna, 

Parts  I.  and  II.  lis. 
Biedenfeld,  F.,  Geschicbte  und  Verfassung  aller  geistlichen  und  weltlichen,  erios- 

cbenen  nnd  bliihenden  Ritterorden  u.  s.  w.    Part  VII.    4to.     Weimar,    Sub- 

sciiptioD-price,  lOs. 
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Buonafede,  Ilistoire  critique  et  pliUosophiqne  du  Suicide.    8vo.     Par'u*    8s. 
Convenations-Lexikon  der  Gegenwart.    Slawische  Literatur  bis  Steinacker.     8vo. 

Ltipzig,  .Part  XXXI.  2s.  fine  paper,  9s.  6d. 
Corr^ard,  Histoird  dea  fusefe  de  guerre.    Vol.  I.    8vo.  and  Atlas.     Paris,    17b.  6d. 
Der  Frelhalbn.    Galerie  vtm  Unterhaltungsbildern  aus  den  Kreisen  der  Literatar, 

Gesellacbaft  und  Wissenschaft.     1841.    Ist  quarterly  part.     8vo.    Altona,     Bs. 
Deutscber  Volks-Kalender  1841,  von  F.  M.  Gubitc,  mit  120  wood-cuts.  8vo.  Btrlin, 

«8. 6d. 
Die  ScbachgebeitDTiisse  des  Arabera  Pbilipp  Stamma,  wie  sie  der  Meister  gab.    8vo. 

Berlin.    Ss.  6d. 
Boderlieo,  Padagogiscbe  Bemerkungen  und  Bekenntnisse*     4to.     "Erlavgen.     ls.6d. 
Fritz,  Esquisse  d'un  sj^steme  coroplet  d'instruction  et  d'^ducation.    2  vols.    8vo. 

Paris.     17s.  6d. 
Uttrow,  J.,  Kalender  flir  alle  Staade.    1841.    8to.     Vienna.    28. 
Provolo,  Manuaie  per  la  acuola  de'  8ordi*iDnti  di  Verona.    8vo.     Verona.    4s. 
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Art.  I. — -1.  Tkeorie  du  Judaisme.  Par  TAbb^  Louis  Chiarini, 
Professeur  des  Langues  Orientales  si  I'Uuiversite  de  Varsovie. 
Paris.     1829. 

2.  Ceremonies,  Customs,  Rites,  and  Traditions  of  the  Jews.  By 
Hyman  Isaacs,  a  converted  Jew.     London. 

3.  The  Remnant  found,  or  the  Place  of  Israel's  Hiding  disco- 
vered; being  a  Summary  of  Proofs  showing  that  the  Jews  of 
Dashistan  on  the  Caspian  Sea  are  the  Remnant  of  the  Ten 
Trwes.  The  Result  of  personal  Investigation  during  a  Mis- 
sionary Tour  of  Eight  months  in  Georgia,  by  Permission  of  the 
Russian  Government,  in  the  Years  1 837  and  J  838.  By  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Samuel,  Senior  Missionary  to  the  Jews  for  India, 
Persia  and  Arabia,  and  Author  of  a  Hebrew  Sermon  on  the 
Christian  Evidences,  8cc.     London. 

"  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
build  it.''  In  these  words  of  the  Psalmist  may  be  summed  up 
the  history  of  countless  schemes  projected  in  various  countries 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  without  first  trying  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity.  The  total  failure  of  all  attempts  at  a  reform 
of  this  kind  may  be  viewed  as  a  second  standing  miracle  corrobo- 
rative of  that  other  generally  admitted  one — the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  children  of  Israel  as  a  distinct  nation.  False  philo* 
sophy,  not  unlike  the  apostate  emperor  of  old,  has  only  made 
another  unsuccessful  experiment  of  its  strength,  in  trying,  as  it 
were  by  underhand  dealing,  to  rebuild  the  ancient  Tenople  of 
Jerusalem,  upon  the  ruins  of  which  has  been  raised  that  Church 
against  which  the  powers  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.  The  followers 
of  this  pagan  school  of  philosophy  seem  to  have  been  visited  by  a 
mental  blindness  equal  to  that  of  the  objects  of  their  pity;  and  it 
is  a  melancholy  consideration  that  they  should  still  be  so  far  from 
discerning  that  not  only  they,  but  a  thousand  apostate  emperors, 
will  labour  in  vain  to  rebuild  that  Temple  of  whose  foundations 
it  was  predicted  that  no  stone  should  remain.  Warburton,  on 
Julian,  contains  a  perfect  analysis  of  the  entire  story  of  the  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  Temple  by  that  emperor.  Ammianus  Marceilinus, 
au  unquestioned  authority,  states  the  fact ;  and  Gibbon  owns  the 
story  stood  equally  confirmed  by  pagan  and  Christian  authorities. 
We  are  decidedly,  after  a  diligent  examination,  in  favour  of  the 
miraculous  intervention.    The  true  believer  will  not  require  from 
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us  any  proofs  of  this ;  a  few  worda  on  tbtt  subject  will  satisfy  hioi, 
though  to  false  philosophy  their  real  purport  will  ever  remain  un- 
intelligible. 

The  Jewish  nation  was  a  chosen  one ;  even  unchristian  philo- 
sophers have  latterly  conceded  this  point.  To  preserve  in  their 
puritv  the  sacred  traditionji  of  man's  creation,  and  the  belief  in 
one  6od|  amongst  nations  polluted  with  idolatry^  until  the  hour 
of  divine  mercy  should  arrive,  was  the  object  of  that  heaven-given 
mission.  The  hour  having  strucki  the  God-promised  Messiah 
appeared  on  earth ;  not  to  abolish  but  to  complete  the  law,  by 
adding  to  it  universal  charity.  Thus  by  the  grace  of  Heaven, 
and  only  bv  the  grace  of  Heaven,  all  men  have  been  made 
brethren  Qud  adopted  as  children  of  one  God.  The  stiff-necked 
people,  however,  rejected  that  in6nite  grace,  and  thus  excluded 
themselves  from  the  pale  of  the  Christian  commonwealth.  So 
long  as  their  soul  shall  remain  unchristian,  it  is  folly,  na^  it  is 
sacrilege,  to  adopt  measures  for  rendering  the  Jews  legitimate 
subjects  of  a  truly  Christian  state.  No  complete  emancipation 
of  them  is  possible,  except  by  their  previous  conversion;  and 
until  this  shall  be  effected,  the  utmost  that  ought  to  be  granted 
them  is  toleration ;  anything  more  will  prove  vain  wisdom,  Mse 
philosophy  and  unsound  policy.  This  is  the  condition  which  was 
predicted  to  them  by  their  deliverer  from  the  Egyptian  bondage : 
— '*  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people  from  the 
one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other ;  and  there  thou  shalt 
serve  other  gods,  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have  known, 
even  wood  and  stone." — Deut.  xxviii.  Again :  <^  And  thou  sbalt 
become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word,  among  all 
nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee/' 

These  passages,  however,  are  unintelligible  to  the  votaries  of  what 
the  Germans  would  call  halb-philosophie :  truly  a  half,  or  rather 
perhaps  altogether  a  false  philosophy;  the  abortive  productions  of 
which  are  all  those  systems  of  Utilitarianism,  Socialism,  Chartism, 
and  of  any  modern  "  ism,''  which  lead  away  from  God,  as  a  half 
philosophy  never  fails  to  do.  To  such,  society  is  a  mere  agglo- 
meration of  men,  held  together  by  self-interest ;  a  state  which 
might  be  expressed  by  the  problem — from  a  given  number  of 
knaves  to  produce  so  much  virtue.  The  effect  of  such  a  doctrine 
may  be  to  cause  a  generation  to  abound  in  money  and  cheap 
knowledge,  but  to  despoil  it  of  faith  and  deprive  it  pf  wisdom  and 
happiness.  In  other  words,  it  does  but  attempt  to  restore  the 
ancient  idolatry,  and  its  advocates  care  not  whether  the  Jews 
become  converted  or  unconverted  members  of  the  state. 

A  humble  and  sound  philosophy  pursues  a  totally  different 
course,  and  truly  it  has  been  said  of  such,  that  it  leads  to  God. 
To  this  philosophy,  stated  are  not  agglomerations  of  men  firom 
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fortuitous  causes,  but  liviug  individuals,  distinctly  and  wonder- 
fully articulated,  having  a  God-given  existence.  Their  soul  is 
incorporated  into  appropriate  organs,  called  social  institutions, 
one  pf  which — 'the  Church — opens  the  way  to,  and  connects  them 
with,  heaven.  Every  subject  of  a  state  is  an  integrant  member 
of  one  of  such  individuals,  as  intimately  united  thereto  as  a  limb 
to  the  body.  The  highest  duty  of  a  subject  therefore  is>  to  be  so 
entirely  a  member  of  the  state  as  not  to  have  a  separate  eiistence 
from  it :  his  happiness  in  this  world  depends  on  this  condition. 
The  soul  of  modern  states  is  free,  having  been  delivered  from 
slavery  by  Christianity,  and  this  freedom  forms  the  Mne  of  de- 
marcation between  ancient  and  modern  society.  In  Greece  and 
Some,  the  most  important  measures  were  not  ultimately  decided 
npoo  by  roan's  will,  but  by  chance,  by  all  kinds  of  auguration.  Thus 
the  member  of  a  state  must  not  only  be  united  bodily  to  it,  but 
bis  very  soul  must  be  merged  in  it,  and  he  must  be  absolutely  a 
Christian.  Any  departure  from  this  rule  will  produce  weakness, 
sickness,  and  perhaps  the  death  of  a  state ;  just  as  a  derangement 
in  the  body  will  cause  its  premature  dissolution.  It  follows,  that 
modem  republics,  though  they  be  Christian,  are  more  liable  to 
such  a  contingency ;  being  deprived  of  the  most  important  organ, 
namely,  the  bead.  It  follows  further  that  all  the  members  of  a 
state  ought  to  belong  to  one  established  Church,  and  wherever 
the  contrary  is  the  case  it  proves  a  source  of  weakness  to  that 
state,  which  theq  ceases  to  live  by  its  internal  vitality,  and  must 
seek  its  support  iirom  without.  Where,  however,  the  number  of 
Dissenters  is  small,  and  the  state  powerful,  the  danger  is  less 
immioent.  Strictly  speaking,  religious  sects  can  be  only  tolerated 
in  a  state,  and  the  rank  they  hold  in  it  can  be  only  one  degree 
higher  than  that  held  by  Jews.  The  conclusion  at  which  we 
again  arrive  is,  that  no  complete  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  not 
preceded  by  their  conversion,  is  possible,  of  would  be  safe ;  and 
that  without  this  condition,  toleration  alone  can  be  granted  to 
them.  This  ought  not  to  be  refused  by  any  Christian  state,  as  it 
is  expressly  commanded  by  our  religion :  ^*  het  mine  outcasts 
dwell  with  thee,  Moab,  be  thou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  face 
of  the  spoiler:  for  the  extortioner  is  at  an  end,  the  spoiler 
ceasetfa,  the  oppressors  are  consumed  out  of  the  land.'' — Isaiah^ 
ch.  vwu 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  practical  bearing  of  the  fore 
going  observations  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Polish  Jews, 
and  on  our  way  we  will  also  cast  a  glance  at  the  Jews  in  France 
and  Germany^  It  appears  that  of  the  two  modes  proposed  for 
their  emancipation,  that  of  accomplishing  it  without  their  previous 
conversion  to  Christianity  is  the  most  popular  in  both  these  last« 
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named  countries.  It  cannot  excite  wonderi  that  in  France,  where 
the  king  no  longer  rules  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  by  the  will  or 
caprice  of  a  sovereign  people,  and  where  the  state  does  not  pro- 
fess a  distinct  religion,  all  persuasions,  and  even  the  Mosaic,  en- 
joyiag  the  same  privileges  and  liberties,  the  Jews  are  in  possession 
of  all  the  rights  belonging  to  a  French  citizen.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  number  of  Jews  in  France  is  extremely 
smali,  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  upon  a  population  of  thirty- 
four  millions.  Their  condiict  has  been  of  late  honourable,  and  it 
is  said  that  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  of  them  served  in  the 
armies  of  Napoleon. 

In  Germany  they  are  much  more  numerous,  and  so  far  as  out- 
ward appearances  are  concerned  they  are  fast  losing  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  their  nationality.  Those  of  Berlin  rank  above 
the  others  by  their  riches  and  superior  learning,  and  a  greater  part 
of  these  have  renounced  the  doctrines  of  the  Talmud,  confining 
themselves  to  a  kind  of  Mosaic  rationalism.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  establish  a  public  worship  in  which  the  German  lan- 
guage was  substituted  for  the  Hebrew;  but  the  government  pro- 
hibited this  innovation,  as  evidently  indicating  a  deistical  tendency. 
This  occurred  some  fifteen  years  ago ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  how 
to  explain  another  measure  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  by  which 
it  was  prohibited  to  apply  to  them,  in  official  acts,  the  name  of 
Israelites  instead  of  Jews,  which  latter  carries  with  it  a  certain 
degree  of  opprobrium.  Much  illiberal  feeling  respecting  the  Jews 
prevails  in  Germany,  even  amongst  the  respectable  classes  of 
society ;  as  may  be  inferred,  for  instance,  from  the  following  ma- 
lignant remark  of  Heine,  a  converted  Jew,  who,  when  taunted 
with  his  extraction  by  his  literary  opponents,  sarcastically  replied, 
*'  Why  then  did  I  pay  five  ducats  for  my  baptism  r"*  The  Jews 
of  Hamburg  and  of  Frankfort  follow  in  one  respect  the  example 
of  their  Berlin  brethren,  namely,  of  endeavouring  to  do  away  with 
all  outward  distinctions  of  their  nationality,  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  access  to  the  quarters  inhabited  by  the  Christians. 
They  usually  occiipy  a  separate  quarter  in  towns,  which  in  most 
cases  they  cannot  exchange  for  another,  except  on  condition  of 
assuming  the  dress  and  external  habits  of  Christians.  Many 
writers  fc^longing  to  the  school  of  young  Germany  consider  this 
superficial  reform  as  sufficient  to  entitle  the  Jews  to  an  equality 
of  rights  with  the  Germans.  The  following  passage,  characteristic 
of  the  flimsiness  of  the  modern  German  school,  contains  the  sub- 

*  No  fee  is  charged  in  any  charch  for  baptism,  or  for  the  other  sacrament.  The 
sum  commonly  paid  at  baptism  is  simply  for  registration ;  in  many  coon  tries  purely 
a  civil  and  legal  act,  in  England  of  blent  character,  civil  and  religious.  Heine  con- 
founds some  civil  demand  with  the  ecclesiastical. 
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stance  of  what  is  now  going  on  in  Germany  with  regard  to  this 
subject : 

"  Among  the  many  isolated  and  petty  questions  which,  during  the 
silence  tbat  prevails  on  great  leading  questions,  have  been  thrust  forward 
into  notice,  that  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  plays  an  important 
part.     Numerous  pamphlets  have  been  written  on  both  aides  id  almost 
every  German  state.    Riesser  of  Altona  has  used  the  most  energetic  and 
talented  language.     What  hcj  himself  a  Jew,  has  said  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  Jews,  ranks  among  the  master*pieces  of  political  eloquence. 
Yet  the  children  of  Israel  suffer  even  to  this  day  from  the  petty  regula- 
tions of  Germany,  and  they  have  been  granted  such  poor  rights  as  they 
do  now  possess  only  in  a  very  few  places.     In  one  city  attempts  are 
made  to  educate  them  ;  and  we  see  the  most  ancient  nation  in  the  world 
treated  like  a  little  child  which  cannot  stand  on  its  own  feet — (they  can- 
not in  fact,  but  neither  can  the  author  perceive  this).     In  another  it  is 
wished  to  convert  them,  with  all  possible  forbearance.     They  are  not 
compelled  certainly  to  become  Christians  5  but  they  cannot  claim  the 
rights  of  citizens — nay  scarcely  those  of  men — so  long  as  they  are  not 
Christians.   Here  they  are  openly  hated  as  a  foreign  people,  upon  whom, 
as  we  are  ashamed  to  kill  them,  we  vent  our  barbarian  courage  in  an<* 
other  way.     There  men  play  the  masters  over  them,  the  gracious  pro«> 
tectors ;   but  take  care  not  to  emancipate  them,  lest  by  so  doing  they 
should  lose  the  pleasure  of  playing  the  part  of  patron.     Even  some  libe- 
rals are  found  who  oppose  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  merely  on  the 
ground  that  Christians  are  not  yet  wholly  free.     Everywhere  we  find 
tbat  petty  pride  which  ridicules  the  Jews,  tormenting  them  at  one  time 
with  refusals,  at  another  with  half-concessions,  or  with  obtrusive  offers 
of  instruction.     We  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  men  of  talent  and 
education,  such  as  have  of  late  years  arisen  in  considerable  numbers 
amongst  this  race,  should  become  exasperated  at  this  despicable  ill  treat<- 
ment.     But  the  wrath  of  a  Borne,  the  sarcasm  of  a  Heine,  will  not  aid 
the  Jewish  cause,  because  they  keep  up  petty  antipathies,  and  becausCi 
under  their  protecting  shield,  a  brood  of  common-place  Jewish  youths  is 
fostered,  who  load  with  open  scorn  everything  which  is  holy  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Christian  and  the  German."* 

Crossing  the  frontiers  of  Poland  on  the  side  of  Germany,  we 
are  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  curious  race,  distinct  in  every  respect 
from  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  flowing  beards  and  long 
robes  with  banging  sleeves  of  the  men,  and  their  sharply  marked 
features ;  the  raven  black  locks  and  eyes  of  the  women,  their 

*  This  passage  is  taken  from  the  History  of  German  Literature,  by  Wolfgang  Men- 
ce),  translated  from  the  German,  with  notes,  by  Thomas  Gordon,  Oxford.  The  work 
is,  however,  neither  a  history  of  German  literature,  nor  is  Herr  Menzel  likely  ever  to 
write  one.  He  may  be  called  tlie  Jales  Janin  of  young  Germany,  and  his  merit  consists 
in  agreeably  expressing  commonplace  good  sense  and  often  nonsense.  The  cardinal 
sin  of  the  writers  of  his  school  is  a  striving  to  dismiss  great  questions,  which  they  arc 
incompetent  to  fathom,  with  a  jest,  designed  for  wit.  Wc  do  not  speak  of  the  merits 
of  the  translator,  for  there  can  be  none  in  the  translation  of  sach  a  work ;  we  only 
regret  that  be  did  not  make  a  better  choice  in  order  to  do  justica  to  his  talents  both 
to  the  German  and  English  pablic. 
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towering  head-dresses  and  strange  necklaces  and  arm-bands,  pre- 
sent  to  us  a  picture  which,  like  a  solitary  monument  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  some  modern  city,  carries  our  memory  many*  very 
many  centuries  back.  These  are  the  world-famed  Polish  Jews. 
They  are  the  best-preserved  mummies  of  the  remotest  time*  The 
dirty  appearance  of  the  quarters  which  they  inhabit,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  are  seen  flocking  wherever  an  occasioti 
of  gain  without  labour  presents  itself^  if  associated  with  the  late 
disasters  of  Poland  will  add  another  dark  feature  to  her  gloomy 
aspect.  The  Polish  Jews  may  be  likened  to  a  black  veil  hung 
all  over  the  country,  if  we  forego  the  other  rather  illiberal  simile — 
that  of  leeches  sucking  the  life  blood  of  the  country. 

This  external  contrast  increases  as  we  enter  an  inn  tenanted  by 
a  Polish  Jew,  which  now  happily  is  becoming  scarce.  The  house 
consists  of  a  large  room  destined  for  the  visitors,  and  of  a  smaller 
one  appropriated  to  the  family.  The  latter  is  usually  crowded  to 
excess ;  piles  of  feather-beds  are  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
there,  but  they  present  so  uninviting  an  aspect,  that  a  traveller, 
however  weary,  will  feel  but  little  inclination  to  rest  upon  them. 
The  design  of  this  display  is  to  disgust  intruders,  and  to  screen 
riches  under  the  cover  of  apparent  wretchedness.  Usually  several 
families  crowd  into  this  little  hovel,  which  is  divided  into  as  many 
compartments,  not  by  partitions,  but  simply  by  lines  drawn  with 
chalk  on  the  floor :  the  society  is  generally  increased  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  calf  resting  close  to  the  fire-place,  and  of  geese  cack- 
ling in  baskets  under  benches,  the  representatives  of  sofas  and 
chairs.  The  kind  of  charivari  produced  by  these  singular  in- 
mates, in  unison  with  the  crying  of  children  and  scolding  of 
women,  need  not  be  described ;  but  we  must  not  overlook  those 
rough  cupboards,  loaded  with  silver  plate,  rich  female  ornaments, 
glittering  with  pearls  and  jewels,  and  above  all  with  bonds  for 
large  sums  of  money  lent  at  the  most  usurious  interest.  The 
contrast  which  the  Polish  Jew  exhibits  in  his  external  appearance 
with  the  rest  of  the  population  will  be  yet  heightened  if  we  take 
a  view  of  the  state  of  his  mind. 

After  having  consumed  the  day  in  serving  his  customers  with 
wine,  brandy  or  beer,  calculating  all  the  time  what  may  be  his 
gains  from  some  drunken  peasant,  upon  corn,  hay  and  wood,  or 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  old  clothes,  the  Polish  Jew  will  shut  him- 
self up  at  night  in  his  narrow  closet,  which  does  not  even  offer 
him  the  benefit  of  quiet,  and  refresh  himself  by  studying  for  hours 
the  treasures  of  Rabbinical  lore.  He  will  first  plunge  into  the 
voluminous  Talmud,  and  endeavour  to  silence  his  conscience — 
for  he  has  still  a  conscience — by  its  subtleties ;  then  he  will  take 
a  flight  in  Cabala,  and  review  the  most  important  questions  on 
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tba  nature  of  soul  and  body,  their  connecttotij  the  mystery  of 
creatiou^&c.  Nor  does  he  omit  to  sharpen  his  talent  for  disputa- 
tion by  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  as  expounded  by  Maimonides^ 
or  by  the  Hebrew  version  of  Euclid*  Such  is  still  the  ordinary 
Polish  JeWy  and  such  he  was  a  thousand  years  back*  An  exile 
of  twenty  centuries,  whole  generations  have  grown  up  and  died 
away  under  the  rod  of  persecution ;  but  he  does  not  act  up  to  the 
NoH  ignara  mali  miseri$  succurrere  disco,  of  Virgil,  for  he  has 
neither  sympathy  nor  pity,  though  a  whole  Jerusalem  of  sorrow 
has  risen  around  him.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  a  zenith  for 
man's  feelings,  which^  once  passed,  his  heart  will  be  but  har«- 
dened  by  misfortunesi  which  Schiller  truly  says  *'  nut  Kdrten  »eimn 
birteu  mnn" 

To  csompiete  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  Polish  Jew, 
not  only  from  the  rest  of  the  Polish  population,  but  also  from  the 
other  branches  of  his  race^  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  strange 
idiom-*-a  kind  of  corrupt  German-^which  he  generally  speaks. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  jargon  was  brought  from  Germany  when 
the  JewS|  persecuted  by  the  first  crusaders,  took  refuge  in  Poland, 
where  they  were  well  received.  By  this,  however,  must  be  under* 
stood,  that  at  that  time  the  greatest  number  of  them  migrated  into 
Poland,  as  the  Polish  historians  bear  sufficient  testimony  to  Jews 
having  settled  in  that  country  prior  to  the  first  crusade.  Of  the 
six  millions  of  Israelites  who,  according  to  Gregoire,  are  now 
scattered  over  the  earth,  two  millions  live  in  Poland,  forming 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  that  country.  By  the  absolute 
estrangement  in  which  they  live  they  are  doubtless  a  source  of 
weakness  to  their  adopted  country.  Now  the  fact  we  wish  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  our  readers  is,  that  this  estrangement  is 
not  the  result  of  any  want  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  amalgamate  them  with  the  nation  at  large,  but  chiefly  to 
the  exclusive  egotistical  soul  inherent  in  the  Jewish  people. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Polish  historian  Diugosz, 
the  Jews  early  enjoyed  privileges  and  liberties  which  placed  them 
decidedly  above  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  the  peasantry.  To 
mention  one  instance.  Saint  Judith,  a  queen  of  roland  (1079 — 
1102),  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to  redeem  from 
prison  Christian  debtors  insolvent  to  the  Jews ;  a  right  which  at 
that  epoch  belonged  to  the  nobility  alone  besides.  But  the  greatest 
favour  was  shown  to  them  by  Casimir  the  Great,  who  put  them 
10  possession  of  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  Polish  subjects.  In  his 
statute  of  Wislica  (1334)  Casimn*  calls  them  his  able  and  faithful 
subjects  C  idouei  et  fideles").  These  privileges  were  so  high  as 
to  draw  upon  Casimir  the  censure  of  partiality,  arising,  as  it  was 
said,  from  his  affection  for  a  Jewess  \  but  this  accusation  has  been 
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proved  ta  be  without  fouoclalioo.  Amongst  other  privikgeff  the 
Jews  had  that  of  being  tried  by  the  common  or  territorial  Taw,  to 
mrhich  the  nobles  alone  were  amenable,  whilst  the  citisens  were 
ruled  hy  Ike  so^alled  law  of  Magdeburgh,  or  German  mmiicipal 
law.  It  was  likewise  enacted  that  the  evidence  of  a  Chrbtian 
should  not  be  received  against  a  Jew,  except  it  were  dlso  eorro- 
bora  ted  bj«  Jew.  When  Aoney  was  tent  by  a  Jew  on  goods 
pawned  by  a  Christian,  the  oath  of  the  former  wa9  suflScienf, 
without  further  evidence  being  required*  This  last  law  was  ina- 
i)ife8%  partial^  considering  the  snbtle  precepts  of  the  Talniud, 
which  at  on0  time  allow,  and  at  another  command,  all  kinds  of 
fnental  reservation  in  the  transactions  of  the  Jews  with  the  Gottn 
or  Gentiles.  The  Jews  v(*ere  even  permitted  to  lend  mioney  on 
landed  property,  and  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  theownetto 
take  possession  of  it,  which  right  waa  at  that  epoch  confined  to 
the  nobles*  They  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  their  privileges 
until  1406j  when,  owing  to  their  avaricious  propensity,  which 
drew  upon  them  universal  odium,  they  suffered  a  cruel  retaliation 
from  the  inhabitanta  of  Cracow,  who  were  excited  against  them 
by  a  preacher.  Since  that  time  the  current  of  public  opinion 
decidedly  set  against  them;  and  when  the  Chancellor  Laski, 
under  King  Alexander,  inserted  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
Jews  by  Casimir,  though  much  modified,  into  the  statute  pub- 
lished in  1507,  he  was  suspected  of  having  been  bribed  by  them. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  condition  of  the  Jews  by  any  means 
deteriorated  in  consequence  during  the  two  next  centuries.  Of 
their  state  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Poland,  where  popular 
opinion  was  least  favourable  to  them,  Gratiani  gives  the  following 
picture  iu  his  biography  of  Cardinal  Commendani. 

''  fa  those  coantrres  a  great  number  of  Jews  are  to  be  found,  who  are 
not  despised  as  in  otber  cotintries.  Tbey  do  not  there  get  tbeir  liveli- 
hood by  the  vile  means  of  nsury  and  servitude,  though  they  do  not  despise 
^his  kind  of  pre£t ;  but  they  possess  land^  carry  on  trade,  and  apply 
themselves  to  various  studies,  particularly  to  those  of  medicine  and  astro- 
logy. They  sre  almost  everywbei-e  eaiployed  in  the  collection  of  toUs 
on  diflferent  merchandise.  Tltey  frequently  acquire  consideralde  fiutanes, 
and  are  not  only  placed  on  the  footing  of  respectable  people,  but  some- 
times in  authority  over  them.  They  have  no  particulsr  badge  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Christians  \  they  are  even  allowed  to  carry  a  sword, 
and  to  go  about  armed.  In  one  word,  they  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  other 
subjects,'* 

It  appears,  however,  that  they  subsequently  much  abused  the 
power  which  Gratiani  says  they  possessed,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  Jesuits  and  the  stewards  of  the  great  land  owners,  who 
were  usually  absentees,  caused  that  horrible  revolt  of  the  people 
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of  Ukraine*  in  the  seventeeotb  century  known  as  the  rebellion  of 
the  Cossacks,  and  which  lasted  for  a  hundred  years*  The  Cos- 
sacks vented  their  rage  particularly  against  the  Jews/ and  on  one 
occasion  I4fi00  of  these  were  massacred  in  the  town  of  Constan- 
tinow  in  Volhynia,  where  they  had  sittempted  to  defend  them* 
selves.  Since  that  period  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  as  wetl  as 
that  of  the  country  in  general,  has  been  destroyed^  and  it  is  jivith 
much  justice  that  the  Polish  historians  accuse  them  of  having 
contributed  to  the  decline  and  partition  of  Poland. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  Poland 
ranked  amongst  the  most  civilized  countries,  the  Jews  also  fol- 
lowed the  ascending  movement,  though,  as  ever,  their  chief  care 
was  to  perfect  their  Rabbinical  learning.  According  to  Basnage, 
one  of  their  historians,  the  Polish  Jews  possessed  at  that  time 
many  printing  presses ;  there  were  four  at  Cracow,  where  the 
Talmud  of  Babylon  was  published  in  thirteen  volumes  between 
1603  and  1617*  The  towns  of  Zolkiew,  Lublin,  Posen  and 
Wilno  were  equally  famous  for  their  Hebrew  printing  presses. 
A  Jew  was  the  first  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language  at  the 
University  of  Cracow,  where  another  also  taught  law  with  great 
credit  for  many  years.  Since  the  partition  of  Poland,  which  the 
Jews  have  had  more  than  one  cause  to  regret,  every  vestige  of 
their  learned  establishments  has  vanished;  but  they  have  remained 
unchanged  as  when  they  once  stood  weeping  over  the  ruins  of 
their  city.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  by  their  dangerous 
status  in  statu  they  had  a  large  share  in  the  late  misfortunes  of 
Poland ;  and  a  serious  question  arises,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
them  in  any  state  where  they  may  multiply  to  such  an  extent  as 
they  have  done  in  that  country.  The  only  means  by  which  the 
evil  attending  on  this  could  be  averted,  appears  to  be  their  con- 
version, to  effect  which  all  Christians  should  unite  their  exertions 
and  prayers  that  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  may  be  soon  ac* 
complished :  "  The  remnant  shall  return,  even  the  remnant  of 
Jacob,  unto  the  mighty  God.  For  though  thy  people  Israel  be 
as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  yet  a  remnant  of  them  shall  return :  the 
consumption  decreed  shall  overflow  with  righteousness." — Isaiah, 
ck.  X. 

Since  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  has 
undergone  more  or  less  change  under  the  three  respective  go- 
vernments that  divided  the  spoil.  In  Austria,  Joseph  the  Second 
granted  them  some  new  privileges,  but  subjected  them  to  military 
service,  which  they  consider  the  heaviest  of  all  inflictlons.f     In 

*  See  the  article  on  the  Songs  of  ilie  Ukraine,  in  a  noniber  of  this  Review  which 
appeared  last  jear. 
t  It  is  said  that  a  regiment  having  been  formed  of  Jews,  and  ordered  to  march  to 
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Prussia  they  were  exempted  from  military  service,  but  on  the 
other  hand  were  subjected  to  new  strict  regulations.  In  Russia, 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander^  they  were  not  liable  to  military 
duty,  and  instead  of  serving  paid  heavy  taxes.  At  the  accession 
of  the  present  emperor  that  exemption  ceased^  and  military  ser- 
vice is  now  exacted  from  the  Jews  with  more  severity  than  from 
other  Russian  subjects.  In  virtue  of  an  ukase  issued  last  year, 
the  Jews  are  bound  to  furnish  two  recruits  for  every  deserter. 
Boys  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  are  Usually  carried  off  and 
sent  to  naval  establishments  to  be  trained  for  sailors,  but  two- 
thirds  of  them  die  prematurely  from  the  hardships  they  undergo. 
The  Jews  are  also  forbidden  to  enter  Russia  Proper  or  Muscovy , 
under  any  pretext  whatsoever ;  nevertheless  they  contrive  to  creep 
in  there  under  the  garb  of  Christians.  The  reason  which  Peter 
the  Great  gave  for  this  prohibition  was,  that  the  Jews  must  starve 
there,  as  they  would  be  outwitted  in  their  dealings  by  the  Rus- 
sians. All  these  oppressive  measures  proved  to  the  Jews  a  ca- 
lamity such  as  they  nad  not  experienced  for  many  ages,  and  they 
whose  policy  since  the  partition  of  Poland  was  always  to  side 
with  the  stronger  party,  now  began  to  pray  for  her  restoration. 
The  author  of  a  work  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  this  Journal^ 
in  referring  to  the  causes  of  the  last  insurrection,  thus  adverts  to 
the  Jews : 

"  Aliens  did  not  escape  the  universal  oppression,  and  Nicholas  now 
compelled  the  Jews  settled  in  the  country  to  take  military  service.  Per- 
secuted during  the  middle  ages  in  every  other  country^  the  Jews  had 
found  in  Poland  an  asylum  so  hospitable  that  it  was  proverbially  called 
their  paradise,  as  it  was  also  the  heaven  of  the  nobles.  Their  number  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  as  many  in  Poland 
alone  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe*  The  prejudices  of  the  Jews  must  be 
understood  before  the  offence  given  by  this  new  ukase  can  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. Their  customs  do  not  allow  of  military  service,  and  least  of 
all  in  Russia,  where  no  one  who  has  not  received  baptism  can  rise  from 

— -        ■       " '  —  —  .-  -  ■     ,        ..      —  , . 

distant  qoarterst  tbej  applied  for  a  passport,  lest  they  should  be  anooyed  oa  the  waj. 
The  followinff  curious  anecdote  relative  to  the  same  subject  is  well  known.  The  Jews 
having  heard  that  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  military  service,  they  bribed  several 
members  of  the  imperial  privy  council  to  oppose  the  measure,  but  could  not  get  access 
to  Prince  Kaunits,  who  supported  it.  At  length  they  offered  a  large  sum  to  bis  prin- 
cipal servant  if  he  would  procure  for  a  Jew  an  interview  with  his  master,  which  was  to 
last  for  only  a  minute,  and  during  which  the  Jew  was  to  utter  but  a  single  word.  The 
curiosity  of  Kaaniix  was  eieited  and  he  granted  it.    An  hour  before  Uie  council  was 


spuke  warmly  against 

On  tiie  emperor  inquiring  why  he  did  not  defend  the  measure  he  had  before  advocated, 
he  replied,  placing  the  packet  of  bank-notes  he  had  received  from  the  Jew  on  the  table, 
"  This  I  got  for  being  silent ;  ask  these  gentlemen  what  they  have  received  for  speak- 
ing,"   The  bribed  councillors  were  confounded,  and  the  measure  was  carried. 
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tbe  ranks.  What  cares  a  Jew  for  any  war  that  does  not  tend  to  the 
rcoorery  of  the  Holy  Land  ?  To  preserve,  and  if  possible  to  increase  the 
racoi  is  also  one  of  the  sacred  dogmas  of  their  religion  and  their  policy. 
During  twenty  centuries  of  persecution  they  have  maintained  a  kind  of 
negative  existence^  and  may  be  said  to  have  in  many  countries  rendered 
themselves  a  poison^  in  order  that  oppression  may  not  digest  them.  The 
new  ukase  proved  for  them  an  era  of  calamity.  The  young  men  being 
chiefly  taken  as  recruits,  the  population  was  diminished  both  by  the 
chances  of  war  and  the  loss  of  heads  of  families.  The  Jewish  soldier  is 
not  allowed  to  marry,  nor  can  he  enrich  himself  by  mercantile  pursuits. 
In  the  Russian  marine  the  Jews  usually  average  one  in  three ;  and  now^ 
by  a  second  ukase,  Jewish  children  were  seized  and  sent  to  Sebastopol 
and  other  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  be  brought  up  as  sailors,  but  every 
one  of  these  infant  victims  perished  in  the  hospitals*  In  every  instance 
this  exterminating  system  proceeded  with  equal  severity.  The  Jews  of 
Ostryn  (a  miserable  borough  belonging  to  the  Count  of  Saint  Priesti  a 
French  peer)  being  in  arrears  for  taxes  to  the  amount  of  50^000  paper 
roubles^  Nicholas  ordered  '  the  account  to  be  settled  by  taking  one  Jew 
for  500  roubles,'  and  115  were  accordingly  torn  from  a  community  of 
scarcely  1200,  including  women  and  children.  In  bitter  aggravation  of 
this  cruelty  they  were  prohibited  from  entering  a  Muscovite  province  on 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  and  thus  by  diminishing  the  numbers  and  the 
gains  of  bis  Jewish  subjects,  Nicholas  created  a  host  of  dangerous  mal- 
contents. Though  very  numerous  in  the  Muscovite  provinces,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  their  origin.  It  is  said  that  at  St.  Petersburg  alone 
there  are  8000  baptized  Jews,  and  numerous  instances  show  that  the 
race  does  not  die  under  any  metamorphosis,  least  of  all  in  Russia.  The 
oppression  of  Israel  is  as  keenly  felt  by  the  humble  pedlar  as  by  the  rich 
monopolist,  the  state  dignitary  or  the  general  officer.  What  prodigious 
numbers  of  these  mysterious  personages  swarm  in  Russia !  They  are 
closely  connected  with  their  brethren  in  Poland  3  and  these  again  with 
those  dispei'sed  over  the  continent,  forming  an  association  more  powerful 
than  the  Russians  are  willing  to  admit.  The  financial  operations  of  the 
empire  are  in  their  hands^  as  well  as  the  army  contracts  both  for  peace 
and  war,  and  all  the  inferior  official  medical  establishments.  On  the 
issuing  of  the  ukase  the  Jews  began  to  pray  for  the  success  of  the  Poles, 
whom  it  rested  with  them  most  effectually  to  assist,  by  furnishing  arms 
and  money>  or  by  reducing  Russia  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy.'* 

The  above  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  the  Jews  in  Li- 
thuania^ Podolia,  Volbynia  and  the  Ukraine.  Those  in  the  so- 
called  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
amounting  to  400,000  in  a  population  of  four  millions,  met  for  a 
time  with  a  better  fate  than  the  other  Polish  Jews.  Having 
wrung  from  the  united  potentates  of  Europe  a  semblance  of 
liberty,  as  their  little  kingdom  was  to  be  bound  to  Russia  only 
by  virtue  of  a  constitution  and  a  separate  government,  the  Poles 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  for  making  a  part  of  their  country 
the  means  for  the  restoration  of  the  whole,  and  endeavoured  to 
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invigorate  it  by  raising  all  parties  in  the  moral  scale.  The  Jews 
accordingly  became  one  special  object  of  the  care  of  the  govern-* 
nient.  Besides  all  public  schools  and  universities  being  thrown 
open  to  them  almost  gratis,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the 
promotion  of  still  more  effectual  measures  for  their  reform.  One 
of  these  was  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  at  Warsaw^  where 
the  future  Rabbis  and  professors  of  Jewish  schools  should  be 
educated.  The  course  of  studies  was  a  double  one;  that  of  the 
Talmud,  a  knowledge  of  which,  in  spite  of  its  absurd  doctrines^ 
is  indispensable  to  a  Rabbi ;  and  that  of  the  Polish  language  and 
literaturei  mathematics^  history,  geography,  and  the  grammatical 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  This  last  met  with  the  greatest  oppo- 
sition from  the  TalmudistSy  who  consider  that  a  grammatical 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  leads  to  infidelity.  To  un- 
derstand this,  it  muat  be  remembered  that  many  passages  of  the 
Talmud  are  founded  upon  misinterpretations  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  object  of  this  establishment  was  to  counteract  indirectly  the 
Talmudic  absurdities,  and.  by  opening  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation  to  worthier  subjects^  gradually  to  bring  them  to  ac- 
knowledge the  divine  truth  of  Christianity.  It  met  with  more 
success  than  was  at  first  anticipated,  and  in  a  short  period  num- 
bered about  two  hundred  pupils,  many  of  the  Jews  taking  pride 
in  having  their  sons  educated  there.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
surrection of  I&90,  however,  the  establishment  was  broken  up, 
never  to  be  restored ;  and  many  of  the  students  entering  the  na- 
tional ranks,  fought  nobly  for  the  independence  of  Poland,  and 
some  of  them  now  share  the  fate  of  the  exiles. 

Five  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  seminary  at 
Cracow  on  the  model  of  that  of  Warsaw,  and  a  Jew  of  high  lite- 
rary merit  was  placed  over  it.  We  are  however  unable  to  state 
to  what  extent  it  proved  successful.  The  Jews  of  Cracow, 
19,00()  in  number,  forming  one-third  of  the  inhabitants,  live  in  a 
separate  quarter,  called,  after  Casimir  the  Great,  the  town  of  Ca- 
simir,  and  they  still  enjoy  some  of  the  privileges  granted  them  by 
that  king.  They  have  their  own  municipal  corporations,  called 
Cabals,  which  afssess  taxes,  judge  minor  disputes,  and  decide 
upon  divorce,  the  maintenance  of  synagogues,  &,c.  The  principal 
objection  against  the  Cahals  is  the  tyranny  which  they  sometimes 
exercise  over  the  community,  by  subjecting  a  Jew,  for  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rules  of  tlie  Talmud,  to  Cherem,  or  anathema, 
which  is  as  fatal  as  that  of  the  Vatican  used  to  be  formerly. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  external  state  of 
the  character  of  the  Polish  Jews.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the 
inward  soul  which  animates  that  strangely  articulated  social  body. 
As  the  greater  number  of  them  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the 
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Talmud^  by  which  the  inost  mtniile  actions  of  their  life  are  regii* 
lated,  a  few  words  respecting  this  extraordinary  work  may  be  ao* 
ceptable* 

It  IS  stated  in  the  work»  that  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus  such  of  the  learaed  Jew&  as  remained  in  Palestine  coK 
lected  the  fragments  of  Jewish  teaming^  aiki»  having  established 
an  academy  at  Jalha^  revived  there  the  ancient  worship.     Rabbi 
Jochannan  rendered  the  most  important!  services  to  this  academy, 
and  his  accomplishments  are  said  to  have  been  so  transcendent 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  ihem  justice  "  should  even  all 
the  heavens  be  paper^  all  the  trees  in  the  world  peos^  and  all  men 
writers/'    After  some  time  another  academy  sprung  up  at  Tibe*' 
nas^  which  entirely  obscured  the  light  of  that  at  Jafna,  obtained 
considerable  privileges  from  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
gave  birth  to  that  strange  compilation  of  Jewish  learning  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Talaiud.     It  coneists,  as  is  well  known, 
of  two  parts,  called  respectively  Mishna  and  Gemara*     After  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  chief  object  of  the  Jews,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Pharisees^  was  to  collect  their  ancient  traditions, 
which  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  become  neces-> 
sary  to  commit  them  to  writing  in  order  to  preserve  them  from 
being  lost  or  deformed.     After  many  unsaccessful;  attempts  to 
arrange  them  under  distinct  heads,  Rabbi  Judah,  surnanEml  the 
Saint^  president  of  the  academy  of  Tiberias  in  the  second  century, 
after  forty  years  labour,  at  length  succeeded  in  making  a  digest  of 
all  the  traditions  and  interpretations  of  the  Soripluresy  as  a  cooh 
plement  to  the  written  law*    The^ie  traditions  were  held  to  have 
been  imparted  tO'  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  to  have  been 
transmitted  by  him  to  Joshua,  from  whom  they  descended  to  the 
Prophets,  who  in  their  turn  filially  delivered  them  4o  the  Grand 
Synagogue;  and  as  compiled  by  Judah  they  now  constitute  the 
Mishna.    The  Mishna,  however>  did  not  entirely  satisfy  the  Jews, 
in  whose  opinion  a  further  commentary  upon  the  traditions  was 
indispensable ;  and  accordingly  one  was  coinposed  by  Rabbi  Jo- 
channan and  called  Gemara*     The  Mishna  of  Judah,  together 
with  this  commentary,  bears  the  name,  of  the  Talmud  of  Jeru-* 
salem,  whilst  the  same  Mishua,  with  another  Gemara*  written  by 
Rabbi  Asa  of  Babylon,  who  died  there  in  4^7^  is  called  the  Tal- 
mud of  Babylon.     Both  these  works  were  equally  esteemed  by 
the  Jews,  who  seem  to  value  them  even  above  the  Scriptures, 
which  latter  they  compare  to  water,  but  the  Mishna  to  wine,  and 
the  Gemara  to  an  aromatic  liquor.     Both  Gemaras  contain  only 
the  parables  and  precepts  of  the  Jewish  elders,  which  inculcate 
in  most  instances  a  deadly  hatred  to  everything  which  is  not 
Jewish ;  and  this  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  per- 
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secutiou  which  the  nation  endured  in  those  days^  and  partly  by 
their  blindness  of  heart,  which  prevented  them  from  receiving 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  prompted  then)  to  transform  their 
heaven^bidden  neutrality  into  hostility  towards  other  nations.  The 
unsocial  spirit  of  those  precepts  was  subsequently  increased  by 
the  commentaries  of  different  Rabbis,  written  under  the  feeling 
of  deep  injuries ;  and  however  much  it  may  have  been  repressed 
or  softened  in  other  countries,  it  continues  to  exist  in  its  full  in- 
tensity amongst  the  superstition*ridden  Jews  of  Poland. 

A  proficiency  in  Talmudic  learning  constitutes  a  kind  of  aris- 
tocracy amongst  the  Jews,  and  by  its  means  a  humble  pedlar  may 
obtain  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  some  rich  Jewish  banker. 
Aristocracy  of  birth  is  disregarded  except  in  the  ease  of  a  de- 
scendant from  Aaron.  The  education  of  a  Polish  Jew  begins 
when  he  is  four  years  old,  and  his  mind  is  so  early  defiled  by  the 
impure  disquisitions  of  the  Talmud,  that  he  becomes  unable  to 
entertain  any  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  other  sex  but  that  of 
the  grossest  description.  The  Jews  marry  when  very  young,  and 
the  circumstance  that  their  inclinations  are  never  consulted  by 
their  parents,  is  calculated  to  stifle  in  them  all  refined  feeling  of 
affection.  Marriage  is  to  them  an  absolute  obligation,  and  this 
may  be  the  cause  that  profligacy  is  so  rare  amongst  them. 

Their  favourite  occupations  are  retail  trade  and  inn  keeping. 
A  Jewish  smith,  carpenter,  or  bricklayer,  is  a  rare  phenomenon, 
but  a  Jewish  tailor  or  furrier  is  not  uncommon.  Agriculture,  for 
which  in  Poland  they  enjoy  such  excellent  opportunities,  does  not 
accord  with  their  views,  as  they  live  in  the  expectation  of  being 
recalled  to  the  Holy  Land.  To  this  belief  may  be  traced  the 
astonishing  indifference  which  the  Polish  Jew,  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
verbial thirst  for  gold,  exhibits  on  the  loss  of  fortune.  Messiah 
will  come,  and  amply  recompense  him ;  such  is  the  philosophy, 
or  rather  mistaken  faith,  which  supports  him  in  adversity. 

As  the  Jews  consider  women  as  inferior  beings  to  men,  they 
keep  them  in  a  kind  of  oriental  subjection,  though  certainly  the 
condition  of  the  former  materially  improved  after  the  abolition  of 
polygamy  about  IO6O  through  the  influence  of  Rabbi  Oierson. 
They  are  seldom  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language,  and  ge- 
nerally know  only  so  much  corrupt  German  as  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  keep  their  accounts,  and  read  novels  written  in 
the  same  jargon.  A  divorce  is  easily  obtained,  but  seldom  sued 
for. 

There  exist  amongst  the  Polish  Jews  four  principal  sects, 
which  must  be  considel-ed  as  so  many  principal  organs  of  the 
spirit  that  animates  this  body.  What  has  been  already  said  of 
them  generally,  is  to  be  understood  particularly  of  the  first  sect, 
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that  of  Rabbiniflts^  or  Talmudists,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  and 
considered  as  descendants  of  the  Pharisees. 

The  second  sect  is  ttiat  of  the  Chassidiro  or  Hassids,  of  quite 
modem  origin  and  found  only  in  Poland*  They  however  claim 
kindred  with  the  Assideans  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  the  Maeca^ 
bees,*  who  were  remarkable  for  the  most  rigorous  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Temple.  But 
except  the  name,  which  means  zealous,  pious  or  holy,  the  modern 
Hassids  have  nothing  in  common  with  their  ancestors,  notwith- 
standing  the  pretension  they  make  to  superior  sanctity.  The 
founder  of  this  sect  was  Rabbi  Israel  Bashlem,  of  Miedzybor  in 
Volhynia,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Czartoryski  family,  about  the 
year  1760  or  1765.  He  gave  himself  out  for  a  prophet,  and  pre- 
tended that  his  soul  was  in  the  habit  of  quitting  his  body  to  visit 
the  regions  of  the  spiritual  world,  in  order  to  avert  from  our 
earth  many  evils  with  which  it  is  threatened  by  malignant  spirits. 
In  addition  to  such  extravagances,  be  affected  the  most  exem- 
plary piety  of  demeanour,  and  in  a  short  time  gained  ten  thou- 
sand  followers.  Their  actions  unfortunately  contrasted  too  forcibly 
with  their  assumed  sanctity.  Rabbi  Israel  was  denounced  by  the 
Talmudists  as  an  ignorant  man,  but  dangerous  to  the  state  by  his 
ambition,  and  an  underminer  of  Judaism.  He  defended  himself 
by  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  wealthy  adherents,  and  published 
a  work,  which  is  certainly  full  of  abomination.  His  disciples  are 
enjoined  in  it  to  refrain  from  cultivating  their  minds,  on  the 
ground  that  all  knowledge  is  injurious  to  religion;  they  are  also 
forbidden  to  shed  tears  during  prayer,  as  God  sees  with  more 
satisfaction  his  children  full  of  joy  than  of  grief.  One  of  the 
leading  maxims  inculcated  by  the  Rabbi  was,  that  his  followers 
may  commit  all  manner  of  sin,  and  obtain  absolution  from  one  of 
their  chiefs  without  amending  their  courses.  This  pernicious 
principle  was  the  real  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  his  doctrines 
made  amongst  the  uninstructed  Jews,  forty  thousand  of  whom 
had  embraced  them  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  fif- 
teen years  after  he  started  as  the  founder  of  a  sect.  Two  of  bis 
worlu  were  published  after  his  death ;  in  one  of  them,  called 
Kesser  Shemtow,  he  grants  absolution  for  all  sins,  past  and  future, 
provided  the  offenders  bring  up  their  children  in  the  Chassidim^ 
and  avoid  all  connection  with  such  as  are  not  followers  of  his 
doctrines.  In  the  second  work,  called  Likale  Amuwiew,  pub- 
lished at  Lemberg,  he  tries  to  show  that,  in  order  to  make  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  Divinity,  it  is  requisite  to  commit  sin 
upon  sin,  because  God  being  supreme  in  the  scale  of  beings,  and 

an  obdurate  sinner  lowest,  they  must,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
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scale  i^  of..  9  cUpiAlac  fortu^  be  coDtiguoue  to  each  other*.  It  might 
almost  be  suspected  that  this  work  was  composed  by  an  advensarj, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  him  into  discredit^  for  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  suppose  tKe  human  mind  capable  of  being  so  distorted  or 
blinded. 

His  .successors,  nevertheless,  seem  even  to  have  surpassed  him 
iii'tt(ew?ctj^dri^sarbfUlieir  doctrines,  and  to  have  proscribed  6very 
Rlptf'dfVirtui*,  Iii  a(  book  Called  Roam  Hamekk,  written  by 


mid^dtie 
grant 

elehiar'Hfe'nTa'y  protract  at  pleasure  temporal  life.  But  such 
things,  istatdd  by  Rabbi 'Ltiebel;  the  greatest  antagonist  of  tite  Chaf$- 
sidliti,'  should  be  receited  with  cautiot),  as  it  is  a  very  common 
OC(!:brretice'  that  one  sett  ascribes  to  another  opinions  and  con- 
clasloiist  which  neither  respectively  may  have  admitted. 
'The  Has^ds  during  their  prayers  more  resemble  a  congregation 
'6f  madmen  or  jugglers  than  persons  engaged  in  devotion.  They 
perfomA  gesticulations  of  the  strangest  kind,  strike  their  heads 
against  the  floor,  jump  about,  and  utter  the  most  discordant 
sounds,  but  whether  from  assumed  or  real  fervour  it  is  difficult  to 
decide.  They  make  the  same  kind  of  uproar  in  their  rejoicings 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  police  is  often  obliged 
to  interfere  in  order  to  quiet  them.  For  their  Rabbis  they  pro- 
fess a  veneration  equal  to  worship,  and  pay  implicit  obedience  to 
thdr  decisions,  not  unfrequently  giving  them  credit  for  super- 
human virtues.  They  relate  that  a  Rabbi  of  the  town  of  Mohi- 
leff,  in  White  Russia,  was  endued  with  seven  kinds  of  wisdom, 
each  more  perfect  in  decree,  the  last  excelling  all  the  rest.  Of 
this  he  seldom  availed  himself,  but  whenever  he  did  open  his  lips 
under  its  influence  the  air  around  was  filled  with  fragrance.  In 
the  beginning  of  Napoleon's  campaign  in  1812,  this  Rabbi  was 
one  of  the  influential  personages  who  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  Russians,  and  the  Hassids  think  that  the  failure  of  Napoleon 
and  the  success  of  Alexander  were  owing  to  the  advice  given  by 
the  Rabbi  to  the  Czar  respecting  the  mode  pf  conducting  the 
war.  He  died  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  at  Hadziacz,  near 
Pultawa.  His  admirers  built  a  house  over  his  grave,  in  which  a 
lamp  is  kept  perpetually  burning.  JViany  of  the  Hassids  are  in 
th6  habit  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  this  Jewish  Mecca,  and  leave 
therf  petitions  in  writing  addressed  to  their  deceased  relations  or 
frietids,  in  the  full  belief  that  they  will  reach  their  destination. 
This  circumstance  may  tend  to  account  for  the  prodigious  in- 
Crrea^e  of  the  Hassids  during  the  present  century  in  all  the  Polish 
provinces  incorporated  with  Russia. 
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We  have  travelled  thus  fafr  with  feeluigs  niueh'  like  those  of 
Dante : 

*'  Abi  q^aaiito  a  dir,  quaP  era,  e  cosa  dura, 
Questa  selra  selvaggia  ed  aspra  e  forte, 
Che  nel  pensier  rinnuova  la  paura." 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  desert  are  glad  to  perceive  at  a  distance 
a  greener  spot.  We  allude  to  the  third  sect  of  Polish  Jews, 
Cjalled  Caraites,  ,pr  purely  Scriptural  Jews,  Tlieir  origin  has 
usualljfs, though  not  altogether  satisfactorilv^  been  referred  to  the 
ancient  Scribes,  .whp  adhered  strictly  to  the  Scriptures,  disrer 
gardiiig  all  traditions^  The  Caraites  do  the  same,  but  instead  of 
viewing  them  as  a  3ect,  we  are  inclined  to  conclude  from  the 
disquisitions  of  Scaliger,  Trigland,  Morinus  and  others,  as  well  as 
from  what  we  have  ourselves  seen  of  them,  that  they  are  a  remnant 
of  true  primitive  Jews.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 
recjent  discovery  which  Mr,  Samuel,  to  whose  work  we  shall 
hereafter  advert,  thinks  that  he  has  made  in  Daghistan  of  the  t^n 
lost  tribes.  The  Caraites  speak  amongst  each  other  Turkish, 
which  would  point  to  their  migration  from  the  Crimea,  when  the 
latter  country  was  a  Turkish  province,  and  where,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
relates  in  his  interesting  account  published  about  fifty  years  back, 
they  still  inhabit  a  town  and  portion  of  land.  In  Poland  they 
are  found  in  two  places  only ;  in  the  Lithuanian  town  of  Troki 
and  at  Luck  in  Volhynia.  Both  their  pursuits  and  conduct  are 
honourable:  agriculture  is  their  favourite  occupation^  and  although 
they  have  been  settled  in  Poland  for  several  centuries,  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  of  a  Caraite  having  ever  been  tried  for  a  public 
offence. 

The  fourth  and  last  is  the  sect  of  the  Frankists,  founded  in 
the  last  century  by  Jacob  Frank.  He  was  a  native  of  Wallachia, 
but  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  early  circumstances  of  hb 
life.  About  the  year  1737  he  came  to  Poland  with  the  avowed 
object  of  reforming  the  perverted  doctrines  of  the  Talmud,  the 
followers  of  which  accused  him  of  infidelity.  Supported  by 
some  influential  partisans,  Frank  successfully  resisted  the  TaN 
mudists;  but  the  affair  becoming  serious,  both  parties  were 
summoned  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Lemberg,  and 
subjected  to  a  singular  trial.  They  were  commanded  to  hold  a 
public  disputation  on  the  merits  of  their  respective  tenets,  and 
the  defeated  party  was  to  embrace  Christianity.  Frank  acknow- 
ledged himself  vanquished,  and  was  accordingly  baptized  with  his 
followers,  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  country  standing 
as  godfathers.  From  Lemberg  he  proceeded  to  Warsaw,  where 
the  number  of  his  disciples  considerably  increased ;  but  a  rumour 
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being  spread  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  them  in 
secret  with  the  roost  fantastic  visions/he  was  again  cited  before 
an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.     There  be  affirmed  that  our  Saviour 
and  the  Prophet  Elias  had  appeared  to  him^  prior  to  his  arrival 
in  Poland,  commanding  hiro  to  convert  the  Jews^  and  that  he 
wa8  still  reroiqded  in  nightly  visions  of  bis  mission.     He  add^ 
however  in  conclusion,  that  should  the  Church  disapprove  of  his 
proceedings,  he  was  ready  to  obey  its  command  as  becamq  a 
dutiful  son.     He  was  acquitted  of  having  any  bad  intention,  but 
lest  he  should  at  some  future  time  use  his  influence  fof  a  bad 
purpose,  he  was  confined  in  the  monastery  of  Czenstochowa. 
On  being  released  some  time  after,  he^  retired  into  Austria,  where 
Maria  Theresa  gave  him  protection,  with  the  intention  of  making 
him  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  After  a  residence 
of  several  years  at  Briinu  in  Moravia,  and  then  at  Vienna,  he 
finally  settled  at  Offenbach  near  Frankfort.    There  he  lived  in 
legal  state^  and  was  waited  upon  by  chamberlains  and  pages,  bis 
disciples.     The  rich  contributions  he  constantly  received  from 
Poland,  enabled  him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  bis  court  until  his 
death  in  1792-  He  was  buried  according  to  the  Roipau  Catholic 
ritual,  and  a  cross  was  erected  over  his  tomb.    His  daughter  next 
presided  for  some  time  over  the  sect;  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  present  chief  of  the  Frankists  is  a  distinguished  lawyer,  a 
member  of  the  lata  Polish  diet,  now  living  in  France  as  pm  exile. 
A  great  number  of  them  reside  at  Warsaw,  all  moving  iq  the 
respectable  circles  of  society,  and  are  mostly  physicians  or  lawyers. 
Some  assert  that  the  Frankists  only  outwardly  profess  theai)- 
selves  Christians,  and  that  in  their  hearts  they  adhere  strictly  to 
pure  Mosaisip.     It  is  difllicult  to  decide  this  q^uestion  i  but  diere 
is  no  doubt  that  such  a  simulation  of  Christianity  by  the  Jews  has 
many  precedents.     There  are  unquestionably  swarms  of  such 
mysterious  personages  in  Russia,  who  not  unfreqiiently  bold  high 
offices  in  the  state.    It  is  also  a  historical  fact  that  the  a^me 
simulation  was  practised  with  perfect  success  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal.    A  Jew  is  said  to  have  even  exercised  the  office  of  grand 
inquisitor  in  Portugal^  and  only  to  have  revealed,  on  bis  deatb- 
bed|  his  real  faith.     According  to  the  testimony  of  the  cetebrated 
Orobio,  a  Spanish  Jew,  who  says  that  he  hiqiself  feigned  Chris- 
tianity, monks  of  various  descriptions^  and  even  Jesuits,  used  lo 
come  from  Spain,  and  expiate  their  simulation  before  the  grand 
synagogue  of  Amsterdam.     With  such  facts  as  these  before  tbeir 
eyes,  those  who  think  that  the  Frankists  are  only  half  Christians 
have  some  reason  on  their  side. 

The  real  tenets  of  Frank  have  never  beep  accurately  ascer- 
tained.   He  is  said  to  have  maintained  that  both  Elias  and  our 
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Saviour  w«rtt  ttili  in  this  world,  and  that  they  continiied  to  ap« 
point  twelve  Apostles  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  Though 
he  did  not  himself  claim  to  be  considered  as  Messiah,  he  yet 
never  objected  to  being  called  so  by  others.  It  is  also  asserted 
that  he  believed  that  he  had  received  a  commission  to  unite  all 
religious  persuasions.  Until  more  satisfactory  proofs  be  adduced 
to  the  contrary,  we  may  however  call  the  Frankists  JudeorChris- 
tians.  They  have  incurred  much  obloquy  for  the  exclusive  spirit 
that  prevails  amongst  them )  which,  politically  speaking,  is  resprit 
du  corps,  but  which  cannot  certainly  be  allowed  to  be  very  Chris- 
tian. Should  this  reproach  be  made  against  them  by  a  Pole,  it 
might  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  they  were  only  half 
Poles,  though  not  half  Christians ;  many  of  them,  however,  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Poland's  independence  on  the  late  occasion. 
A  most  valuable  addition  to  our  information  respecting  the 
Jews  under  the  Russian  dominion  at  the  present  day  has  been 
lately  furnished  by  the  Rev.  J.  Samuel.  His  work,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  is  a  well  written  volume  on  a  very  interesting 
question,  which,  though  it  has  been  often  asked,  has  not  yet  been 
answered,  namely,  what  has  become  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  t 
Our  author  flatters  himself  that  he  has  discovered  the  remnant  of 
them — ^all  that  we  are  led  by  prophecy  to  expect — ^in  Daghistan, 
a  wild,  mountainous  country,  situated  to  the  south«west  of  the 
Caspian,  bordering  on  ancient  Media,  and  now  nominally  subject 
to  Russia.  Mr.  Samuel  is  not  a  mere  theory-monger,  but  is 
fully  qualified  to  investigate  his  subject,  being  himself  a  converted 
Hebrew  of  the  tribe  of  Aaron,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  rites 
and  customs  of  his  nation.  To  these  advantages  he  adds  a  know- 
ledge of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  deep  religious  sentiment  and 
zeal,  which  supported  him  throughout  his  laborious  journey. 
Having  been  sent  as  missionary  to  the  Asiatic  Jews,  he  visited 
India,  Persia  and  other  adjacent  countries,  and  whilst  exerting 
himself  to  bring  them  over  to  Christianity,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  them  as  an  antiquarian  and  a  JeWf  We 
will  sura  up  his  arguments  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  as  far  as  our 
limits  will  allow.  The  Jewish  power  began  to  decline  upon  the 
death  of  Solomon,  when  the  Ten  Tribes  revolted  from  his  son 
Rehoboam  and  formed  a  separate  kingdom.  After  a  protracted 
period  of  civil  and  foreign  wars,  this  kingdom  was  destroyed,  and 
tb^  people  wer^  carried  into  captivity  by  three  several  deporta- 
tiofis. 

"  First,  Of  the  two  and  a  fafdf  tribes  qn  the  other  side  of  the  ffordani 
by  P^  and  Tilgath-pilqeser. 
^  Seeond,  Of  the  balk  of  the  seven  and  a  half  tribes^  by  Shalmanesen 
**  Third,  Of  the  remains  of  the  latter  by  Ssarbaddooi  who  swept  the 
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kndtefl  even:  ihe.  poor  Uogerers  oo  tbe  roountaiiis  of  Israel  ^  so  that 
isfacl.GDuld  aofetby  any  nitana  become  a  people,  but  remained  broken  as 
a  nation  andJMoken  as. a  people  too." 

A'  siWiilar  fate  some  generations  afterwards  befel  the  two  tribes 
of  Jddah  and  Benjamin,  bat  they  were  permitted  by  Cyrus  to  ga 
back  to  JernsaTem  and  rebuild  the  Temple ;  whilst  the  ten  tribes 
never  returned.  What  then  became  of  them?  Mr.  Samuel 
thinks  be  has  discovered  their  descendants  in  Daghistan,  and  all 
the  fact^  apid  reasons  adduced  by  him  seem  to  establish  this  point. 
On  tb^^t^hpres  of  the  Caspian  a  number  of  Jews  are  found ;  some 
iti>a4t{ite  af  slavery  and  ignorance  ;  others  free,  but  hardly  m.ore 
civilized ;  whilst  those  dwelling  in  Daghistaa  appear  to  be  genuine 
Jew8;"niting  Ibemselves  according  to  the  pure  Mosaic  lawi  >"- 
poHiited  %fy  Tahkividk  traditions^  and  to  certain  patriarchal  cii»- 
toms.  Hlsktference  that -the  latter  are  a  part  of  those  Israelites 
who  w^re  led  baptiTe  into  Media  seems  a  verj  probable  one. 
Ih  the  remote  fiEkstnesses  of  the  Caucasian  range  they  might  easily 
haye  preserved  their  nationality,  clinging  to  it  with  a  tenacity 
peculiar  to  this  stubborn  people  and  to  mountaineers  in  generial. 
pur  author  thinks  that  their  identity  as  primitive  Jews  might  have 
been  bett^  esliablisbed  than  it  now  ia>  had  Daghistan  been  visited 
b^oretit'<w«8  ijDvad«d  by. Nadir  Shah  in  the  last  century,  yvUen 
maliy>  ofihem  were  compelled  to  embnace  MohammedHoisin* 
'  f%e  pitlofe  which  be  has.  collected  are  numerous  and  lainule^ 
tonf^hhig  upon  slight  difierences  in  the  rites  and  practices  of  the 
Hebtews,  atid  consequently  lessnianifest  to  a  Christian  than  to  tf 
Jew.'  Three  main'  points  however  may  be  noticed  as  deserving 
of  particular  attention.  These  Jews  alone  sacrifice  the  pasdiaf 
famb,  t]ie  other;}  substituting  for  it  other  meat  roasted  in  a  peculiar 
manner;  they  practise  the  ancient  mode  of  circumcision,  whilst 
others  resort  to  that  which  was  introduced  after  the  time  of  the 
Macckt)ee^^)iiand  finally,  they  observe  the  letter  of  tbe  'taw  ii^bn- 
cemiUg'tbe  S'alibiitb'day,  not  even  kindling  fire  nor  a  light: 

'*  They  remain,**  says  Mr.  Samuel,  ''  in  tbe  coldest  and  darkest 
Weathbr' Withbut  th^e^  and  have  no  recourse,  as  other  Jews,  to  tbe 
s£/ry?cbs  dPtientilesM  supply  them  with  these,  preserving  is  their  own 

Kt^ns  tbe  Idter,  idt^d  llestreying,  through  strangers,  the  spirit  of  tbe 
v^i  ''Jt  is 'reminrkable  that  as  they  are  quite  ignorant  of  tbe  oral  law 
kiitX  thiditiohs  foTldw^d  by  tbe  Jews  elsewhere,  and  which  enumerates 
ihirl^-t)ine  different  species  of  occupations  from  which  they  consider 
themselves  ][rroihibitdd,  tbe  Jews  of  Daghistan  observe  all  these  profaibi- 
tFdtis  exc^  the  last.  This  last  is  called  pnn^r  or  lITjr,  which'  is  a 
reservaCfpn  bf  a  permission  to  cafrry  loads  from  one  house  to  another  on 
tbe  Sabbath  day. ,  It  is  allowed  by  the  following  ceremony  practised  by 
the  Jbws  being  observed.  A  cake,  which  is  called  nn*r,  is  consecrated 
(ind  suspended  in  the  synagogue*    A  string  or  rope  is  extended  from 
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each  corner  of  a  street  wfaere  Jews  live ;  and  tfais  is*  deemed  to  t^nstiiute 
those  embraced  within  the  extremities  of  the  31*1%  one  familjri)  thevebjfi 
evading  the  penalty  resulting  from  the  prohibitory  Injonctiom" 

"  If  we  refer  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (».vji.  21— t27)j  Wf^fif^lhJs  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  word  of  Jehova|i  ;r— .'Thuf-sfi^  t|)ie.ppr^ 
Take  heed  to  yourselves^  and  bear  no  burden  op  tbp  ^pbb^tb  dayi;  noc 
bring  it  in  bjr  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  3  neither.ca^i^  forth  a^burclen  out 
of  your  houses  pn  the  Sabbath  day,  neither  do  ye  any  wbrtc,  Ibut,  hallbW 
ye  the  Sabbath  day,  as  I  commanded  your  fathers/  Thui^ih  'this' Im- 
portant respect,  the  Jews  of  Daghistaii  preset-ve  thef!nslitD<^6U'irdcUrditi^ 
to  Its  appointment  before  the  prophet  hi  (j|bi^stioil*w^y  totttttAiMiield '(S 
reprote  the  Jewish  people  for  infringing  thus 'it^ -^slltili^ttfidatiohi' which 
Was  after  the  captivity  of  the  lost  tribes.  '  f   .'  '  .       .  J  'x.h  • 

** They  further'  differ. from  the  Talmudists  in'  the  fdlQwiigi observ- 
ances. The  Jews  throughout  the  world  ahstfun  k^m  Mtos^  dtfti|BS,iwhiclf 
necessity  and  mercy  justify,  such  as  feeding  i^attle^  milkjng,  Smcj^        . ,. 

**  The  day  is  to  them  a  day  of  rest  and  peace,  and  cbeerfulness, ;  tjiey 
dance^  sing  and  play  on  instruments*  These  are  of  a  religious  nature^ 
expressive  of  religious  emotions^  but  are  expressly  forbidden  by  the  ofai 
law  or  Talmud.  They  spend  the  forenoon  of  the  Sabbath  in  ihf  WJaV 
described  in  the  following  Scriptures,  which  setve'to' illustrfite'thm 
religious  habits  on  that  day  better  than  arty  descri($dc^i6f*tti{tf6'.  '6^6 
Exodus  :  also  Samuel,  vi.  )5^  Fsalm  Ixvili;  25,'26 ^  ctlllc:  8/ 'ell  4.     ' 

*'The  afternoon  is  spent  in  a  very  profitable  wiiyj'^tte'XiltliiL6>iCb6 
Jews  ^se wfaere.  The/ resort  to  the  dwellings  of  their  elders*  andf-of 
rdigioBs  men,  who  sit  in  their  places  of  abodfi  to  .receivie  the  visitts  of 
those  who  come  to  them,  and  instruct,  tbeip  in  the, dofitriueaiO^lM^r 
Scriptures,  and  make  allegories  of  the  lawo^J^qse^.  T,b|fs .  c^sH^iPP,  (o^ 
resorting  to  holy  oaep  on  the  Sabbath  d^y  is  a  y^ry  an^jentoo^:  as  paajr 
be.  lathered  froip  2  Kings,  iv.  23  y  practices  long  before  the  jgpfat  cap- 
tii^es.  They  surround  these  ^oocl  men  until  sunset,  who' 'proiioiince 
tlie  Sabbath  to  be  ended;  the  women  kiss  tlie  Hem  of  tti^ir  j^kWbi^nts 
and  tte  men  the  hands  of  the  elders."  '  '^    •  '      '   " 
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Mr*  SanEiners  account  of  the  Scripiiirq^  }x^  tj^fi ,  pos^^a^ion  of 
the  JewB  of  Daghiatan,  will  prpbaMy  be  iiit^^estfpg  fj:{,80^ip ,  ft 
least  of  our  readers : —  , ,  "^ 

"  They  are  in  possessiou  of  a  f^w  manuscript  copies  pf.  t(ie  law.  .Q.f 
Moses,  which  are  divided  ioto  five  books  liHe  ours,  which, ^^yg^ll  ,tjh^ 
book  of  the  covenant,  n*")!  nOD  according  to  Expdus,  xxiv^  ^.^./jTb^y 
are  writteo  in  the  original  Hebrew  cbaractert  without  any^diyision^  pjf 
cbaptefs,  sentences  or  points )  which  maf^ust^ipts.  t,bcfy  (lo^  itp  ,p^  Vffry 
aneieut,  and  would  not  part  with  tliem  op  any  a^ccoupt.  No  J^i^p.un^r 
tbiny  years,  of  age  is  permitted  to  read  tbem]  ^dl  h^ve  bje(^u,tpj,4  by 
the  individual  whom  I  sent  expressly  for  th^.  purpose  of  exano^^i]!^  tlx$4»9 
that  their  copies  do  not  differ  from  the  Hebrew  copies,  in  oi^r  possessipu^ 
except  in  two  places,  namely,  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,,  cb*  xxxiU. 
where  the  last  blessing  of  Moses  places  Judah  after  Reuben  in. our  co- 
pies, and  Simeon  is  omitted  altogether,  whilst  iji  their  copies  Simeon 
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and  Levi  are  placed  together,  as  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  in  Gen.  xlix : 
second^  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  is  omitted  altogether,  and  the 
book  concludes  with  the  prophetic  blessing,  '  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel . 
who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  people ;  saved  by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy 
help,  and  who  is  the  sword  of  thy  excellency ;  and  thine  enemies  shall 
be  found  liars  unto  thee,  and  thou  shalt  tread  upon  their  high  places/ 

"  From  this  it  appears  that  they  are  in  possession  of  the  original  text 
of  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses ;'  for  it  is  certain  that  the  last  diapter  of 
Deuteronomy  was  added  after  the  death  of  Moses. 

<*  They  are  not  in  possession  of  DUIttmn  DmaJ>  the  first  prophets, 
which  consist  of  Joshua,  Judges,  1  Samuel  and  2  Samuel,  1  Kings  and 
2  Kings,  and  the  last  prophets,  DUIIMM  D^HIli,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  £ze- 
kiel,  and  the  minor  prophets. 

<'  They  have  not  D»lin3«  the  Psalms,  £roverbs,  Job,  Ruth,  the  Song 
df  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Daniel,  £zra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  two  books 
of  Chronicles ;  but  are  in  possession  of  a  part  of  the  book  of  Esther. 

**  They  are  in  entire  ignorance,  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  else- 
where, of  the  existence  of  the  apocryphal  books. 

'*  They  are  very  anxious  to  get  the  Psalms  of  David  i  and  so  ignorant 
an  they  of  the  New  Testament,  that  in  the  year  1837-8,  when  two  of 
the  Jews  from  Andrewa  visited  me  and  saw  the  volume,  they  put  it 
three  times  to  their  forehead  and  three  times  to  their  mouth,  and  kissed 
it.  I  sold  forty-six  New  Testaments  for  a  high  price.  They  are  free 
from  the  hatred  and  superstitions  of  tbeir  brethren  towards  Chris- 
tianity.'' 

.  It  is  however  to  be  f^red,  that  th6  conduct  of  their  new  mas- 
ters vt^ill  soon  inspire  them  with  this  hatred,  since,  according  to 
Mr.  Samuel,  these  latter  carfy  their  system  of  in<}tiisitioh  MA 
espionnage  to  the  remotest  corners  of  their  endpire. 

'*  What  a  state  of  things,*'  says  he,  '^  is  that  which  owes  its  support 
wholly  to  bristling  bayonets,  where  such  a  system  of  ramified  espionnage 
exists,  that  the  very  wife  is  an  emissary  to  report  the  actions  and 
opinions  of  her  husband  to  an  ever  suspicious  and  jealous  government." 

In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Samuel,  he  inuat  allow  Us  to  admoniah 
him  that  slovenliness  of  style  ought  not  to  be. mistaken  for  ease, 
and  that  however  interesting  the  subject-matter  of  a  work  may 
be,  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  is  materially  influenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  communicates  his  information.  In 
spite  of  its  defects,  however,  we  recommend  the  work  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  our  readers;  and  will  conclude  our  extracts  from  k  by 
the  following  graf^hic  description  of  the  country  which  this  pecu- 
liar people  inhabit,  and  the  author's  allusion  to  the  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  his  "  Retnnantt" 

'<  Daghistan,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  lies  between  the 
rivers  Kaisin  and  Rubas*  It  is  about  134  miles  in  length,  by  between 
30  and  40  in  breadth.     It  is  almost  entirely  mountainous,  as  its  name 
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DagbiftUn  iaiplies ;  Ibe  pkua  Ibat  runs  along  tbe  shore  being  a  narrow 
skrip.  It  is  usaally  divided  into  tbe  following  small  states  j  namely^ 
Lesgestani  Scbamgal,  tbe  kbansbips  of  Derbund^  and  the  domain  of 
Tabassemn.  Lesgestan  is  a  stupendous  range  of  mountains,  running  in 
a  sputb*6aster]y  direction^  of  great  lengthy  but  of  inconsiderable  breadth, 
And  fbrmiDg  tbe  whole  north-east  frontier  of  Georgia.  The  inhabitants 
are  a  wild^  aavage  banditti,  divided  into  different  tribes,  whose  habita- 
iions  are  aeduded  in  tbe  depths  of  tbe  mountains,  on  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits, or  over  tbe  most  frightful  precipices.  The  country  is  rugged  and 
impnicticable  5  tbe  soil  is  scanty  $  and  the  level  ground  being  insufficient 
to  enable  tbe  proprietor  to  raise  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  increases 
the  surfaces,  to  the  very  summits  of  tbe  heights,  by  graduated  terraces. 
These  rude  tribes  of  tbe  mountains  are  the  terror  and  scourge  of  all  the 
neighbeuriog  countries,  as  they  sally  down  from  the  mountains,  laying 
waste  villages)  and  carrying  off  or  murdering  the  inhabitants.  The 
other  districts  are  of  tbe  same  mountainous  character :  that  of  Tabasse- 
nm  is  covered  with  wood,  but  the  vallies  are  beautiful  and  fertile.  Tbe 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  still  terra  incognita  to  the  traveller,  espe* 
cially  tbe  region  indicated.*' 

The  pretariotis  tenure  by  which  Russia  holds  the  Tratis-Ctii- 
Casian  brovitices  in  which  Daghistati  is  situated,  is  thus  forcibly 
pditited  out : — 

"  Tbe  Russians,  as  I  remarked  before,  have  contracted  the  limits  of 
the  independent  tribes  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  working  of  that  colossal  and  dangerous  power,  have  largely 
sBCceeded  in  doing  so.  But  to  reduce  them  to  real  subjection  is  beyond 
the  power  even  of  Russia.  Nearly  half  the  country  of  the  Ackhar  is 
marked  as  subject  to  Russia  in  tbe  maps^of  these  provinces ;  but  in  fact 
the  garrison  of  Sookoom-Kirluah  live  as  in  a  besieged  city,  and  their 
tathority  is  regarded  no  further  than  their  guns  can  reach.  Swanati 
too  iias  tbe  same  mark  of  subjection  ;  though  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Swani  confine  themselves  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  perpetual  snows 
of  £lbiirg,  in  order  not  to  compromise  their  liberty.  Two  passes  also 
thiongh  the  mountain  are  marked  as  Russian  soil ;  but  not  even  tbe 
weekly  mail  is  sent  through  that  of  Dariel  without  an  escort,  amounting 
sometimea  to  a  hundred  soldiers,  two  field-pieces  and  several  cossacks. 
t(  an  occasional  traveller  wishes  to  try  the  pass  of  Derbund,  which  is  in 
Bagbistan,  he  is  not  considered  safe  without  a  similar  guard.*' 

Whilst  Mr*  Samuel  was  at  Teheran,  he  called  on  the  Russian 
ambassadori  Graf  Siuionitch — the  same  who  was  subsequently 
disavowed  by  his  court  for  his  intrigues  against  England — and 
obtained  from  him  permission  to  visit  Daghistan,  a  perniission 
which  in  ail  probability  the  ambassador  was  not  authorized  to 
grant*  He  thus  narrates  his  tisit  and  the  consequences  that  re- 
sulted from  it :  -- 

*'  In  conversation  with  the  ambassador  concerning  one  of  the  objects 
of  my  mission,  his  excellency  informed  me,  that  about  five  years  pre- 
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viouflly  the  Russian  governmeDt  had  sent  a  commission  into  Geoi^a,  to 
investij^te  Aie  ch^ra^ter  and  circumstances  of  the  Caucasian  Jews. 
The  individuals, sent  returned  wftb^ut' being  able  to\gi^  aii^sattsttaetdtrf 
account  ff  the  bbject  tlifey  were  setft  to  inbuire  inh>  t  tSielf -qtialifi^ittibns 
not  behi]^  such  as  to  enable -Vhdmtb  lb^wf'4ny  light  oi(  a  queatieiB^of 
this  .character.'  His  exc^llenc^^iercieivlng.^iDy^aftksnt  cmriQsjh^  «Wiin- 
terest  in  what  relates  to  the  Jewish  pcnplei  snd  in  particular  iatf  t^^.tf^ny 
facts  which  might  illustrate  the  fiSte  of  the  long  lost  tribes,  spontaneously 
offered  me  every  assistance  in  his  poWer  tf  T  Wohld'tind^^tak^'td  fblloW 
up  these  inquiries;  laying  no  other  bblig^tioh  Upon'  ntfethatV^'fiiHsisli' 
hiiti  With  a  i^c^y  of  my  journal'  #beb'  T^hottld  ^publifthf  it^i^tj^lilflMtig 
hi^dsiigbti^ds  «br6ugh  %hie'elisli  Ml  iMs  impi^rtaiMi' %objectyc;  w  jui  Ii:  t  w f 
"  Having  oonsulttd  iMr  Britannic Mflffesty^s^mibiste^/ at  ifaeleourl-)^^ 
Benia^aad  obtaioM  his  sandtio*,;  I  reoetjred  ftmni  hini[a4ell«t)Gil{|mi 
teotiooi  o«  wbicjb  I^  ovM  4e|^fid  in«tbe,cifitiof4  c^rcupifsf^p^f^^pfj.^ 
country  al  that  time^  The  Angio-Indian  army  was  ^^r^pi^Jw.  t^  J^^ti 
towaiids  Cabal »,  and  .all  individuals  io.connectian  with  En^aqd^j||fere 
under  strong  suspicion.  This.  letter  of  protection  was  o^  the  utmost 'im- 
portance, as  it  enabled  roe  to  resist  and  overcome  tbe '  intrlgfdefs  ana 
repugnance^  of  the  Russian  government  of  the  Trans-Caii^asian  -^ini^ 
vinces^  at  my  presence  during  thie  miliiary  operations  against  Rfai^'^i 
this  crisis;  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  impr<e>ssions  left  ^Lfbti  t^k 
at  Tiflis  after  I  entered  upon  toy  investigatfoos,  when  snmttvotieck  jbidfote 
the  governor  o^  those  produces.  Every  effoit  was  itittteitnrdaiinfcjmy 
coinage  by  an  larray  of  military  (omisisting  of  Cossacks  aiMi  g^ebStdW- 
laerie^,  drawn  up  id  froat  of  tbfs  palaee;  $^6  pl^l.of.iWbKh  ^ff^&^fi 
expel  me  horn  jtbe  country^  or  to  induce,  m^  t9  reti^et ,  .Lw^tei^]:|l^ 
however,. in  the  strength  imp?irted.to  me^t  that^lrying  hour.  ,^^.ma|^^ 
ta^n  an  independence  of  spirit  I  trvis(  not  uiibecomtng  aBritisn  .subjept^ 
and  to  reac^sucb  a  lesson  io^  General  l^adifinitzkr  (soli  oF  the  c^tebrat^ 
diplomatist),  in  the  presence  oif  the  Russo -Georgia A 'coUrt^  whicB'lie^^iHll 
'not  eiasily  forget/'  .  .  I  ;  .  «  His  Eicelleri^y  (<mf  Siiftbhilfcl) 
fumisfied  nje  with  letters 'tfb'^bie  GbV^erftol'-Oeheraf/Barotf  Rdsym/ts^- 
ral  Brebhdft;  Conhnmndei'fn  €hidf' of  Qeoligia,  'and' Civil  Gfc^tvmt 
Palewandeoff.  M\  tkestf  le^ters^  thdugk  of^iimpertabeeii-iiv^^edMas 
•.  nothing  •  beside  dfhe  simple  'pa^s  of:  Abe '  British  ambassador/^ ;/   .  l:  ; '  /.    r • 

We  do  n6t'  eitaggfifrate  »n  stating  tbe'^tl^be^:oflJe«rB■^o|nr 

<  uhder  the  donninion  oi  .Rlisbia'ID  be  tiiret  milHonb^  «po»  &\popa- 

lation  oi  fifty  millions.     What  will  be  tli«ir  iat  at  nd  very  distant 

fi^ei^d? '   We  v^ittite'io  pi^dict'thslt  tt'wUi  >^^e  mt&ch'Wii^, 

^ince  the  Jew;  howeVe#'degr^ted,  is  at^-^sttpeHof  to  a^Rttssidn 

subject/ even  to  af  tioble.     May'  a  -ligln  desbenilJ  itpon'^dioie 

'  gldottiy  regibns^  for  ♦*' as  yef  struggles  the  twelfth' lioufd^' the 

'  night;  birds  of  «lafkne^9'a¥e'6n^th6^wing,  s^etres^'ris^  up^^he 

dead  walk/ the  living  dreuit^.     Th^u^  Eo^nnrat  Providence/  vrilt 

cause  the  day  to  dawni'**"        •  ^  |/ • 


.      i.      ^      j.t  _      ^^  t        1  »■  ■      .     , 


'     "  ^^'        ■•  »' 


♦  J.  Paul  Hichter's 'Hesperus,  Preface.  ' 
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^aprds  deux  Mammrits  de  h  BibliQti^^^  duJI^%^.eJiqf,(;f^hi 
pagnce  de  Noteii,  par  M*  AvaidieJakMher^^.  {Becuqil(U-}fi9j/lP^* 
et  de  Jiiimeires  public  par  la  SociiU  de  Giographiei  o  )TiOiKi.^i) 
dnd  VI.)    Paris.     1886,  etC4  -  ^  ♦        •  »  t.  i  v  .«.  --r.  i' 

Ij  we  CQuld  tak^  a  correct  inventory  of  the  acqulrement8|^\y^et1i^r 
of  an  iadividual  or  9.  natioQ^  we  should  often,  ^e  struok^'lth  the 
extiiMrdiiiarjr  want  of  balance,. to  Hse.a  te(:hQi^at,,t^ra;»f  >v||ich  |^i^ 
several  menibera  of  the  wbple  aoioiHil  wou4d.bj^iQCMi4>to»ihpldtlM. 
each 'Other,     We  do>' not  n)e«n. merely tiiat  ithe.pttetiw^uM 'be 
(ow4  deficient  in  mathemattoal  kiMwIedge,  or  .^t  the  iBatheimN 
tieiati  woutd  be  so  devoid  of  poetical  taste  aa  to  inqkiire^  afocording 
to  the  collegje  jest«  what  the  ^neis  proved;  this  sort  of 'deficieney 
seems  to  us  natural  enough,  and  we  regard  it  raAer  as  a  'proof  6f 
the  consistency  of  a  mind  or  a  national  character  with  itself.    But 
if  the  mathematician  should  be  proved  ignorant  of  the  commonesi 
facts  of  geography^  or  if  a  nation  whose  literati  and  Maecenases 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  translate  the  works  of.  half  the  Gr^k 
mathematicians  should  yet  be  unable  to. draw  a  m^p  of  the,  cqui^ 
tries  immediately  adjacent  to  their  own,  we  should  suTieiy  >be 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  our  laughter  at  an  incongruity  as  glaring 
as  the  composition  of  Horace's  mermaid*    Yet  such  is  pretty 
much  the  position  in  which  stand  the  Arabs ;  the  inventors,  or 
disseminators,  of  the  decimal  system  of  notation — the  cukivators 
of  mathematical  science  during  the  dark  ages  of  Europe — the 
lipk,  ^s  it  were,  between  the  science  of  Greece  and  that  of  modern 
Europe*.   That  they  should  deny  the  habitability  of  the  southern 
hemtspherci  is  conceivable,  for  the  dogma  was  a  legacy  of  their 
oMSte^a,  the  Greeks,  in  apite  of  the  muob'^disputed  Periphisr^r 
that  ibey.ahould  imagine  an  island  of  Wakwak  iu/the  e&tremeeait 
of  Asia,  where  a  tree  bore  human  beads,  may  .be.es€U9ed:tOia 
poetical  people,  the^stapJe.ofwbose  poetry  was  tbf^i  marveHous, 
and'to  whom  tkeaite^of  the  wonderful 4ylva  aUudf4»to,<AtHi:of),a 
faaoa  equally  miraculous,  waa  aknosi  forbidden  gfit>MIKl  irrrbllt 
.  wliy  a  natipn  whose  arms  at  one  time  almost  i^irded  the  Med^- 
terraOiaD,  and  whoae- ships  held  aiadispuled  .passage  (jthjrough..fits 
lefl^tb.and  breadth — wby:such  a:natipa  should  ,flQv^«hs^v(e.)bf^n 
able  to  prodvce  a  chart  of  the  coa^tsof  that  stea.wbichn^il^t^t 
serve  equally  well  for  a  map  of  the  United. Sllitea,  i^iaf  piyrfifem 
of  9omiewhat  difficult  solutAOi*    NQ^»doubi^.ihoMiievetr;i  1^  partial 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  may  be.foHudifiPi^itb^ftitn^ipAal 
pride  of  the  Arab  and  Persian,  and  the  religious  exclusiveness  of 
the  Mahommedan.     Themselves  inha^biting  the  favoured  regious 
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where  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  had  walked,  which  the  last  of 
the  holy  number  had  sanctified  by  his  presence — even  the  richest 
provinces  of  Europe,  and  those  which  most  excited  their  cupidity 
of  possession,  were  considered  as  of  very  secondary  importance 
in  comparison  with  their  own  native  country ;  and  for  the  rest  it 
was  a  matter  of  little  interest  to  them,  beyond  the  mere  question 
of  utility,  what  was  the  precise  boundary  of  the  nation  with  whom 
they  permitted  themselves  a  grudging  commerce^  or  hailed  with 
gladness  a  hearty  and  remorseless  wan 

Perhaps  also  much  of  this  ignorance  may  be  attributed  to  a 
defect  iafaerited  by  the  Arabs  from  their  Greek  maaters — an  io- 
aptitcide  to  put  their  theoretical  knowledge  to  a  practical  use. 
In  the  case  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  indeed^  this  was  not  in 
their  own  eyes  a  defect ;  they  would  have  been  much  more  likely 
to  give  that  name  to  the  cui  bono  spirit  of  modern  tinnes*  and  of 
none  more  than  our  own*  The  Greek's  high  iatdlectual  deve- 
lopement,  and  fondness  for  pure  abstract  reasoningi  gave  him  a 
certain  horror  of  what  we  call  the  mixed  mathematics ;  whilst  they 
tended  lo  form  his  taste  for  that  beautiful  system  of  pure  geo- 
metry which  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  have  done  little  if 
anything  to  improve.  The  Arabs  were  but  the  apes  of  their 
nobler  predecessors ;  they  were  notoriously  imitators  rather  than 
origitiators,  and  a  certain  oriental  want  of  energy  produced  in 
them  somewhat  the  same  effect  as  that  caused  by  the  fastidious- 
ness of  the  ancients.  As  Mahommedans  too  they  were  averse  to 
innovations ;  the  division  of  the  earth  into  climates,  the  firm  belief 
that  the  countries  south  of  the  Line  were  uninhabited,  and  many 
similar  practices  and  notions,  having  been  hallowed  by  their 
adoption  by  the  men  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  were 
doubly  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  ninths  and  the  revolution  of 
ages  did  but  serve  to  strengthen  them* 

The  grand  problem,  too»  of  the  discovery  of  the  longitude 
reduced  itself  among  the  Arabs  to  the  mensuration  of  distances  on 
a  given  rhumb  line,  by  miles,  fursungsi  or  the  more  doubtful  quan- 
tity of  days'  journeys ;  these  latter  requiring  of  course  to  be  de- 
termined very  much  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  passed  over,  and 
the  greater  or  less  facility  it  afforded  for  rapidity  of  travelling. 
Clocks  they  had  none — ^none  at  least  which  could  be  applied  to 
the  comparison  of  time  in  different  places ;  the  clepsydra,  more 
or  less  artificially  constructed,  being  the  utmost  limit  of  eastern 
horology. 

So  much  for  the  general  character  of  Arabic  geography  j  hut 
there  is  a  bright  as  well  as  a  dark  side  to  the  picture.  Though 
the  '^  paynim"  could  never  draw  a  passable  map.  even  of  the 
countries  they  themselves  possessed,  they  yet  had  facilities  for 
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acquiring  valuable  geographical  knowledge  which  were  denied  to 
more  enterprising  nations,  and  for  want  of  which  the  bones  of 
mao^  an  ardent  adventurer  are  now  bleaching  iu  the  sands  of 
Africa*     That  immense  peninsula,  which  has  so  long  stood  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Europe^  as  if  only  to  mock  and  baffle  those 
powers  of  enterprise  which  have  *'  put  a  girdle  round  about 
the  earth" — of  which  little  more  than  the  coasts  have  been  touched 
bj  Christian  powers,  with  the  exception  of  predatory  slave  excur- 
sions into  the  interior,  or  of  rare  visits  from  missionary  labourers 
— Africa  was  penetrated  by  Mahommedan  adventurers  from  the 
first  establishment  of  Islam,  and  in  fact  before  the  death  of  its 
founder.    From  a  more  recent  but  still  very  remote  period,  Arabic 
traders  have  trafficked  continually  in  the  northern  portions  of 
central   Africa;    the  Mahommedan  religion,  that  strange  free- 
masonry which  has  at  one  time  or  other  bound  together  in  a 
chain  of  common  interest  nearly  half  the  old  world,  has  long 
been  established  among  the  most  important  negro  nations ;  and 
daring  the  Moorish  occupation  of  Spain,  a  Berber,  or  north 
African  race,  once  shared  the  dominion  with  the  invaders  of 
Arabic  descent.     This  last-mentioned  tribe  (the  Berbers)  are  in 
many  points  of  view  by  much  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Africa.    I'heir  language,  which  in  spite 
of  a  strong  admixture  of  Arabic  in  some  of  its  dialects,  is  an  ori- 
ginal and  marked  tongue,  is  spoken  with  slight  variations  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  to  Egypt  on  the  east,  and  from 
the  Barbarj  states  to  the  great  desert  of  Sahara;  and  such  rem- 
nants as  have  been  preserved  of  the  language  of  the  Guanches,  or 
aborigines  of  the  Canaries,  show  that  they  too  spoke  the  same 
widely  extended  dialect. 

From  the  preceding  very  general  remarks  on  the  Arabic  geo- 
graphy, it  will  not  be  supposed  that  much  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  unsupported  testimony  even  of  their  most  respectable 
writers ;  since  credulity  on  the  one  hand,  and  imperfect  and  mis- 
taken theories  on  the  other,  disfigure  the  works  of  them  all.  The 
Arabian  Nights  themselves  are  not  more  fabulous  than  many 
statements  gravely  repeated  in  scientific  works — and  these  too 
sometimes  confirmed  by  a  closing  paragraph  warning  the  reader 
against  /ablet.  Indeed,  wild  as  are  the  topographical  notions 
embodied  in  the  Mahommedan  fictions,  they  are  often  only  literal 
transcripts  of  what  is  taught  in  the  writings  of  bearded  doctors ; 
the  route  of  Sinbad,  for  instance,  may  be  traced  almost  point  by 
point  on  a  map  of  eastern  construction — cannibal  islands,  magnetic 
mountains  and  all ;  Just  as  the  inexplicable  wanderings  of  one  of 
Ariosto's  knights  might  be  laid  down  upon  a  map  of  the  middle 
ages.    A  brief  sketch  of  the  world  according  to  this  system  is 
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w<f rth  .  mikiag^ .  as  -  tt  <  will  -  msMbt  iii  tbe  Hnderstanding  of  some 
remartia  which  •  w^*  shall  >aftenRrafc)8  hwe  to  olFel*  irpoo  particular 
gedgrapfaeors  ^and .  thciur  writings,  and  especially  on  tlie  work  6f 
whichitheiiailiaataadB  at  the  bead  of  ttuB  iirticle.' 
.  .The  favourite  orientdl  divisiotii  and  tharl  generally  used  in  tbeee 
worksj  :is  thai  o£  dimatev;  .buttbis^  thonigb  convenient  fw  refer'* 
etioe^  giveaia  very  atniggltng:air  to  their  cosmogony.  A  climate 
b  d  zmnt  of  land  and  water^reaichlng  fHoin  fhe  extreme 'kn6wti 
wesiit^ltbe  eatreaia' koQwiit  ^dsl,  and  vkryin^  in  breadth  from 
S?  to  7^  of  latitude.  *  Of  (heae'cHmates  there  are  s^ven,  adaking 
altogether  a  breadth  )of  aomethiiig  less  ibaa  37°.  The  immense 
difference  betweeiitins  quantity  and  the  qsoaUy  calculated  'extent 
of  habitable  kiididc  is.  ex  plained,  by  thevupposition  already  alludcfd 
tOi  that  the  Iropics^the  atf-ctio  cirdle  and  all  the  land  iin  the  soutb* 
dm  hemisphere;  are  uniniiabitable — the  part  south  of  the  tropic 
of  Cancer  frotm  its  intetne  faeat  and  great  drought,  and  the  northern 
polar  circle  from  its  cold ;  for  the  Arabic  astronomers  appear  to 
have  supposed  the  iacrease  of  heat  discovered  on  approaching*  the 
equatbr  to  have  continued  after  passing  it,  and  thus  to  have  in-' 
duded  the  south: pole  hi  thb  same  ^category  of  barreilnesa  and 
Unfitness  for  animstl  life  with  (be  torrid  zone*  Leaving  aside  this 
diijiision  as  one '  tending  to  produce  confusion  in  a  conspectus  of 
eastern  geography,- by  artificudiydividing  countries  without  reapeet 
eilber  to  their  natoralor  political  boiinldaries»  and  beginning  with 
Alrica,  we  jtod  that^  as  before  stated,  the  Arabic  geogrHpherBi 
wct«  belter  atx}«Niintedi  wkh  this  portion  of  the  globe*  than  tbetr 
Ohristiati  bredireD  of .  tke>  ntiddle  ag^.  The  fiarbary  coasts  fhey 
couM^ddscf ibe  acburately  enoagh;  lurtfaer  souths  dearly  as  far^as 
the  Gkiinea  coast,  thsy  mai-k' out- with  lolefable  accuracy  the  sitU" 
atioii  of  towiifr.aqd  of 'kingdolns>  nianynanites  of  wAiicfa  ^gvee 
co^io^slyeDougih  with. thode  known  in  our  own  times;  Egypt;  so 
long. ait  Arab^gdoriiy  was'necectsariiy  well  known  tothem/'but 
tbey  had  mnofr  iessi knowledge ^f  Abyssinia;  the  famouis  sounee 
of  the  Nfle^so  \on^  ^  veiYU^  quaiiio  witlitbe  learned  of  the  w^H, 
was  already  settled/at-leaKt^  to  th^  satisfaction  of  the  less  captious 
Orienlals^^avly  id  tbe<iMddte<a^ei,  and  desicribed  with'  as  ttittch 
confidencie  and  minotenesaas  if'tbe  ground  liad  been' surveyed 
wtHh  the  chaiui  Leaving  Africa,  we  find  thfe  towns  of  Spain  aii^' 
nuteiy  and  in  general  accurately  enunierat)dd^'ainob6ervatto«i'Whieh 
may  be  extended  a  little  diMamce  into  the  south:  of  France;  bat 
as  we  go  further  nortlr  in .  thiti  and  thb  adjacent  eountl*ies,  truth 
mixes  more  and  more  largely  with  fable.  'England  is  desdribed 
in  some  geographers  (in  Edrisi,  for  example),  but  of  anything 
further  north  they  bad  but  a  faint  idea,  and  speak  of  the  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  racesi  the  #ea  kings  whose  strength  was  felt  by 


SpaiB,  Barharjv  MKHprobaUy  i^ytliecxllrenieBt  coasts^if  tfae'Mvi^ 
diterfanei^ii^' hj;  thei  comiDod  a|>p0iiatibn  'bfi'^Mu^tiu^  *  /I»  tliis'&ti 
alluston- borrowed  n>6m.^he  Mine  ^vcntto  ikeprietls  of  U^e  Per»' 
sian  fire-worship,  andpoiiildii|g^ata^up^osed  generaisTOseiilblatice 
beCwean  the  two.racea  in  theoae  fact  of*  Ibfiir  being iidehlters'^  or 
is  it  from;  the  word  Maj^uj;  which; tin  coiijuii«itto»i>  tvith'Hajbuj,' 
is  used  ill  eastern  geographyitodeooteia'raice  intbe  extreme  oortb 
of  Asia  and  perhaps  also  of  Europe-^a  iort  bf  half  men^  half 
demonsh^^Hhe  people  of  Gog  and  Magog  isx  shorl/of  the*  Hebl^w 
propiiels?     T^e  knowledge  of  Ediisi  Oti  the*  subject  or tfafese 
norchem  co«Atries  ift  medfe  extended;  than  that  df  ■hisftlkowikritevfi^ 
aeaiight  naturaiiy  be  cspeeied  from  his  ipoution!  at'the-court'ora 
Chriatiaofinnbe^  and  within* ireachl  of i  su^  geograiphicai  <infdrm£l^ 
tioB>«»  £lErof>6  affi)Dded:ddj»ogthe  middle  ages.-  t^J7uf nidg 4soUtb'>>'' 
wandfronhr  Spain  and : ^Prante,  w^  find  Italy  and  Oredqeias'ti/i^ll 
as  the  countriefliniiiiediately  north^of  the  lattery  wdlkndwnvto'the' 
Wfitera.qf  the  best  ages  of  Ai*abiGr  leairnitigt^well'kndwli,  that  isv. 
cooiparaliveiyi  ^nd  always  waking  due  aUowancefot  the  yer j  sin*"- 
giiiar  miseonceptiQiis  in  which  : the: most  learned  of  tthe  Arabs 
EaTe  indulged^...  Russia  and  Poland^  before  the  riseof  tbeTikrkisk 
empire^  wer«  but  little  known  inj  die  least,  and^wejiiight  er4»hd' 
the  -reaiftrk  .to  the  west  also*    Tbe  >  nf  latiooa  bf  PecsfB/iand:  thd' 
Mahovmniedtii/eaipireiwitb  the  .Tatainsi^)  game  aicerlain  JcoQwiledge> 
of  .their,  cou^trj^  Ici  .the  >Arab  i writto^ :  dtniiMsbing:  in  accb raey^  mtA  * 
distinftii^aa  withevery  degree«of  nortbi  latitiidei'  tbenigb  /theicoa/ 
queatSfof.Tiandur  had  eaiiy  made  knowsi/t(>  the.aiMith  of  lAsia  ibe 
exiilteooeof  a  coudtry.wbere  tb^suu  waafiMl  manymtotUs  beneadi* 
and  as  mariy  above:  tbe  honasoci  aCimeitiiub^rand  whdretbb-efofe. 
(autimportatit  corollary  for  Moslemisokliers).  it : was. necessary  hi«4* 
teriiiKy  to  modify  4be  laws. Tegulatipgidadly  prayers  and  oiker 
obs^r^Yeuces  depeeding  tipomtbexevoludon  of  the  asn.'  India 
easHward  tnay  be* considered laa tbeeNtFeniQiHaiitiof  aecaraie geo-* 
graphical ( kttj^wtedge  in  that/directioniiaiid  4be  ^c^ecitiYeiis  Used^ 
with  some  laxity  when  thUs  applied*  butmiich  informiitidn  had 
been  collected  by  MahomtiiedianiniveiferSy^ome  of  theni  enjbymg 
peciibar  adiraotages*  who  had  p^netrat^dtiKko  that  coUntry^'Ciiitia' 
wafr  known  as  a  country  of  porcelain  and  perfumes,  and  despeitate 
Kafirs^  t)iough  the  east^il  romances  (fdr  we  are  k:ome  nbw  lo  lihe/ 
pointrwbere  fact  and  fiction  more  than  meet)  repve^ent  the  iibfaa**' 
hilants  of  the  celestial  empire  as  polishedi  Svealthyi  .and  ihge**. 
niottSk*'    The. sea  east. of  bidia  is  thd  great  repository  of  islands 
full  of  marvels  (the  Arabic  comaucecs  are  fond  bfislaods,  and 
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^  Ghina^'or  Siri,  is  tbe  scene  of  one  half  of  th^  east^rt  uMantH^t,  a  pi'ihc^s'df  4M ' 
cognti^  beiDg  Uie  fireqoent  object  of  Um  emnt  fvviiit  of  a  MslMWiiMdaii  torer*  ' 
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by  choice  make  them  the  scene  of  their  stories) — marine  monsters^ 
enormous  birds^  and  tremendous  serpents.  We  hardly  know 
whether  an  Arab  topographer  would  class  with  real  or  fictitious 
existences  the  mountain  of  Kaf,  the  chosen  abode  of  the  Anka, 
Simorg,  Phoenix  or  Griffin — that  *'  secular  bird/'  which  in  east- 
ern as  well  as  western  fable  lives  a  life  of  many  ages^  aloof  from 
all  other  creatures,  dies  on  a  pile  of  its  own  collecting,  and  leaves 
to  a  single  successor  its  solitary  and  mournful  grandeur.  The 
mountain  of  Kaf  is  said  to  encompass  the  world,  and  in  some 
stories  a  series  of  seven  concentric  Kafs  is  mentioned^  each  circle 
the  abode  of  a  race  of  Oinns,  or  tolerated  spirits,  something  less 
dangerous  than  the  actual  demons — the  Deeves  or  Afrits. 

Lest  however  we  should  be  lost  in  regions  ''  a  hundred  years 
beyond  the  earth/'  as  has  happened  to  the  heroes  of  some  of  the 
stories  we  have  been  alluding  to,  we  return  to  our  more  imme- 
diate subject,  the  earth  as  described  by  Edrisi,  an  Arabic  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  disposed  to 
compare  Edrisi  with  El  Bekri  may  consult  the  excellent  manu- 
script of  the  latter  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  9577,  and  Mr. 
Cooley's  recently  published  work  on  the  Negroland  of  the  Arabs. 
Edrisi's  accuracy  in  many  statements  is  more  than  disputable 
when  compared  with  El  Bekri.  His  distances  of  places  are 
rectified  by  a  comparison  with  El  Bekri.  Edrisi  certainly  copied 
from  El  Bekri,  with  some  variations  of  his  own,  which  are  rarely 
accurate ;  and  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  his  reputation  to 
have  adhered  more  closely  to  the  source  from  whence  he  derived 
reputation.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  description  was 
composed  are  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  the  original  preface, 
which  for  the  information  it  affords,  as  well  as  for  the  sample  it 
contains  of  our  author's  style,  we  think  will  be  found  interesting 
enough  to  justify  our  quotation  of  the  whole. 

*^  Thanks  be  given  to  God,  the  existence  esaentially  great  and  power- 
ful, incorporeal,  endued  with  goodness,  beneficence  and  long  suffering, 
the  sovereign  judge  who  has  all  power,  who  is  clement  and  merciful, 
who  possessetb  infinite  knowledge,  who  hath  given  perfect  forms  to  ail 
that  be  bath  created,  the  knowledge  of  whom  is  graven  in  all  hearts  and 
reposes  in  all  minds  upon  visible  and  incontestable  proofs. 

*'His  strength  and  bis  power  are  certain  and  evident  indices  of  his 
glory.  All  tongues  publish  his  goodness,  which  the  true  faith  confirms. 
The  perfect  conformation  of  beings,  emanating  from  his  divine  will, 
constrains  us  to  recognize  bis*  existence  and  his  eternity.  Amongst  the 
master-pieces  of  this  will,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  signs  of  higb 
instruction  for  him  whose  mind  is  just  and  bis  perceptions  right ;  first 
he  admires  the  heaven,  its  immense  elevation,  the  beauty  of  the  stars 
and  tbd  r^ularil^y  of  their  courses— awangst  tb^m  tb§  s|in  iiod  the  moon 
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sbining  In  tbe  firmanent — tbe  snn  the  focns  of  light  which  produces  the 
day,  the  moon  the  torch  which  dissipates  the  darkness  of  tbe  night. 
These  miraculous  signs  tell  him  of  tbe  march  of  seasons  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  ages,  Then  he  remarks  the  earth  of  which  this  same  will  fixed 
the  first  site  and  determined  the  extent — from  whose  entrails  it  caused 
the  waters  to  springs  the  vital  principles  of  vegetation,  and  the  necessary 
food  for  the  fruitfulness  of  the  fields  and  the  fertility  of  the  meadows ; 
tbe  earth  which  it  left  for  the  delight  and  the  dwelHngplace  of  roan^  the 
object  of  preference  in  all  tbe  movements  impressed  on  the  celestial  bodies. 
— Man  whom  this  same  divine  will  inspired  with  the  instinct  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  good  from  evil  and  useful  from  dangerous^  and  granted 
to  bim  the  facility  of  transporting  himself  whither  be  pleased,  by  sea  or 
by  land^  across  the  immensity  of  space. — All  proves  the  existence  of  the 
Creator ! 

'*  Amongst  the  number  of  the  beings  formed  by  this  divine  will,  the 
eye  cannot  note  nor  the  mind  imagine  one  more  accomplished  than  the 
illustrious  Roger  Ring  of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  of  Lombardy  and  of  Calabria, 
tbe  Roman  pnnce.  This  great  king,  whom  heaven  has  crowned  with 
glory  and  power,  the  protector  of  tbe  religion  of  Christ,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated and  the  best  among  all  monarchs.  His  absolute  will  is  the  moving 
principle  of  l)is  conduct  in  aU  affairs.  He  binds  and  unbinds  according 
to  his  pleasure,  he  governs  and  judges  his  people  with  equity  and  impar- 
tiality, and  hears  their  complaints  with  patience  and  attention.  He  has 
established  in  the  administration  of  his  estates  the  most  admirable  order 
and  the  elements  of  the  most  perfect  happiness  3  he  has  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting — witness  the  countries 
near  or  distant  which  he  has  brought  into  obedience  to  him,  witness  the 
sovereigns  of  the  same  religion  as  himself  whose  pride  he  has  hud^bled. 
He  owes  this  astonishing  success  to  tbe  valour  of  his  armies  well  provided 
with  all  things — to  the  power  of  his  fleets,  whose  operations  heaven  pro- 
tects. His  glory  shines  in  tbe  eyes  of  all  men,  his  name  fills  the  world, 
is  in  all  mouths,  sounds  In  all  ears.  What  desire  does  he  fbrm  which  is 
not  followed  by  the  promptest  accomplishment  >  What  project,  difficult 
as  it  may  appear,  does  be  not  succeed  in  executing  ? 

''Honours  and  dignities  are  the  portion  of  his  partisans  and  his  friends, 
ruin  and  humiliation  of  his  antagonists  and  his  adversaries.  Of  bow 
much  greatness  has  he  not  laid  the  foundation  }  The  lustre  with  which 
he  surrounds  these  dignities  shines  in  the  world  with  the  brilliancy  of 
the  flowers  in  a  parterre,  and  it  beautiful  as  the  verdure  df  the  shrubs 
which  ornament  the  groves. 

''  This  great  monarch  joins  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart  to  nobility 
of  birth,  purity  of  manners  to  beauty  of  actions^  courage  to  elevation  of 
sentiments,  profundity  of  judgment  to  mildness  oi  character,  acuteness 
of  mind  to  an  admirable  p^ception  of  affairs,  and  a  penetrating  glance, 
which,  like  a  rapid  arrow,  goes  straight  to  the  mark  and  enables  him  to 
judge  of  every  thing  without  error.  The  gates  of  future  events,  closed 
to  others,  are  open  to  him.  All  the  art  of  government  has  fixed  itself 
in  his  person ;  even  the  dreams  of  his  sleep  are  benefits  for  the  ftiture, 
justice  and  impartiality  are  the  bases  of  his  administration ;  his  libewditMs^ 
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resembling  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  are  as  beneficent  as  the  rains  which 
fertilize  the  earth.  His  acquirements  in  mathematics  and  in  literatare 
are  immense ;  the  deep  study  which  he  has  made  of  the  sciences  has 
conducted  him  to  the  most  extraordinary  discoveries,  in  short  the  repu- 
tation which  this  great  prince  enjoys  is  so  superior  to  that  of  other 
sovereigns,  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  to  prove  such  a  truth  by  examples, 
the  chief  cities  of  the  earth  are  filled  with  his  name,  if  I  bad  to 
enumerate  the  wonders  which  he  had  produced,  my  lungs  would  be 
fatigued,  and  my  breath  would  not  suffice.  Who  is  there,  who,  wishing 
to  count  the  pebbles  of  the  universe,  could  succeed  in  ascertaining  accu- 
rately the  number  of  them  ? 

'<  When  the  extent  of  his  possessions  had  increased,  the  respect  which 
his  subjects  bore  him  was  every  where  come  to  its  height,  and  he  had 
subjected  to  his  power  dominions  conquered  from  the  Christian  princes, 
this  monarch,  as  a  consequence  of  the  interest  which  he  took  in  noble 
and  curious  studies,  occupied  himself  with  the  statistics  of  his  vast  states. 
He  wished  positively  to  know  not  only  the  limits  in  which  they  were 
circumscribed,  the  routes  by  land  and  sea  which  traversed  them,  the 
climates  in  which  they  were  situated,  the  seas  which  bathed  their  shores, 
the  canals  and  the  rivers  which  watered  them,  but  also  to  add  to  this 
knowledge  that  of  other  countries  than  those  which  depended  on  bis 
authority  in  the  whole  space  which  it  has  been  agreed  to  divide  into 
seven  climates,  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  writers  who  had  treated 
of  geography  and  had  sought  to  determine  the  extent,  the  subdivisions, 
and  the  dependencies  of  each  climate.  For  this  end  he  bade  consult  the 
following  works : — 

''  The  book  of  marvels,  of  Mas'oudi. 

**  The  book  of  Abu  Nasser  Said-el-Jih4ni<r 

"The  book  of  Abulcassem  Adballah  ben  Khordadbeh. 

*'  The  book  of  Ahmed  ben  al  A*dri. 

"  The  book  of  Abulcassem  Mohammed  el  Hankali  el  Baghdad!. 

"The  book  of  Janakh  ben  Khacan*el-Kimaki. 

"  The  book  of  Mousa  ben  Casem-el-Cardi. 

"  The  book  of  Ahmed  ben  Yacoub,  known  under  the  name  of  Yacfouh. 

"  The  book  of  Is'hak  ben  al  Hasan,  the  astronomer. 

*'  The  book  of  Kedamah  el  Bassri. 

*'  The  book  of  Ptolemy  of  Claud ias. 

"  The  book  of  Eresios  of  Antioch. 

"  Instead  of  finding  in  these  works,  clear,  precise  and  detailed  accounts, 
having  met  only  with  obscurities  and  motives  for  doubt,  he  sent  for  per- 
sons specially  skilled  in  these  matters,  and  proposed  to  thero  questions 
which  he  discussed  with  them,  but  neither  thus  did  he  obtain  more  light* 
Seeing  that  things  stood  thus,  he  took  the  determination  of  ordering  that 
in  all  his  states  they  should  seek  for  well  informed  travellers ;  be  bad 
them  called  into  his  presence,  and  questioned  them  by  means  of  in^|;' 
preters,  together  or  separately.  Every  time  that  they  agreed  and  their 
account  was  unanimous  upon  a  point,  this  point  was  admitted  and  con* 
sidered  as  certain.  When  it  was  otherwise,  their  information  was  rejected 
and  put  aside. 
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'^  He  occupied  himself  with  this  labour  for  mure  than  fifteen  years, 
without  relaxation^  ceasing  not  to  examine  by  himself  all  geographical 
questions,  to  seek  the  solution  of  them,  and  to  verify  the  exactness  of 
u^efacts^  in  order  to  obtain  completely  the  knowledge  which  he  desiried. 

V  Aft^  this  he  wished  to  know  positively  the  longitudes  and  latitudes 
of  t)ie  plaq^  and  the  respective  distances  of  the  points  upon  whiclii  the 
teftimpny.  of  the  above  mentioned  travellers  was  unanimous.  For  this 
end  he,bs^^)i^, table  pre.pared^or  drawings  ,he  had  traced  there  ope. by  Qne« 
K^  i^eapfifOi^  the  iron  cqmpas|s«  the  points  marked  out  in  the  works  cbn« 
sulted^'and  those  which  haa  been  fixed  upon  according  to  the  different 
afi^er^ioiis,  of  their  authors^  and  of  which  the  general  confrontii^  had 
proved  ihe^  Perfect  exactness.  Then  he  ordered  that  they  should  iound 
in ,  silver^  pure  ia^d.  without,  alloy,  a  planisphere  of  an  enormous  size, 
8^0^  at  this  weight  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  Roman  pounds,  each  pound 
webbing  one  hundred  and  twelve  drachms.  He  had  graven  there  by 
expert  artists  the  configuration  of  the  seven  climates,  with  that  of  the 
regions^  the  countries^  the  shores  near  to  or  distant  from  the  sea,  the 
arn^s  pf  the  sea,  the  seas  and  the  water  courses ;  the  indication  of  desert 
and  cultivated  countries,  of  their  respective  distances  by  frequented 
routes,  either  in  determined  miles  or  in  (other)  known  measures,  and  the 
deslgni^tion  of  the  ports,  prescribing  to  these  workmen  to  conform  them- 
selves scrupulously  to  the  inodel  traced  upon  the  drawing  table,  witliout 
in  j^y  manner  deviating  from  the  configurations  therein  indicated. 

*'  He  caused  to  be  composed,  for  the  understanding  of  this  planisphere, 
a  book  containing  the  complete  description  of  the  cities  and  territories,. 
of  the  nature  of  the  cultures  and  habitations,  of  the  extent  of  the  seas, 
the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  plains  and  the  marshes*  I'bis  book  was 
to  treat  besides  of  the  species  of  grain,  of  fruits,  and  of  plants  which,  each 
country  produces,  of  the  properties  of  these  plants,  of  the  arts  and  trades 
in  which  the  inhabitants  excel,  of  their  export  and  import  commerce,  of 
the  carious  objects  which  are  remarked  or  are  celebrated  in  the  seven 
climates,  of  the  state  of  the  pop.ulations,  their  external  form,  their  cus- 
tops.  religions,  dress,  and  idioms. 

'^I  have  given  to  this  work  the  title  of  *  Recreations  of  the  Man  d^i- 
rous  of  perfectly  knowing  the  Different  Countries  of  the  World.* 

"  This  work  was  terminated  in  the  last  days  of  the  month  of  Shewal, 
in  the  year  548  of  the  Hijra  (answering  to  the  middle  of  January  of  the 
year  of  Christ  11 54.y* 

After  this  inttx>duction  (jl  propos  of  wfaicb  we  must  remark 
however  that  if  King  Roger^^  planisphere  is  faithfully  represented 
ID  bis  panegyrist's  maps,  its  accuracy  is  somewhat  overstated)— 
aftc;r  tbis  introduction  our  author  gives  a  general  notion  of  the  figure 
pf  the  globe,  and  of  the  division  of  its  circumference  into  360 
degrees^  each  degree  containing  ^5  fursungs  (the  parasang  of  the 
Persians  according  to  the  Greek  spelling),  each  fursung  twdve 
thousand  cabitft,  every  cubit  24  fingers  (breBdths)^  and  every  finger 
M  graiiiB  of- baflejinot  laid  end  to  end  as  in  our  ancient  popalar 
scale,  but  side  by  side.     He  states  that  no  lands  are  habitable 
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beyond  64^  N.  latitude,  and  that  the  southern  hemisphere  is,al- 
together  unpeopled,  for  the  reasons  already  alluded  to.  The 
seven  climates  are  then  described,  and  after  that  the  principal  seaS, 
which,  with  the  well-known  oriental  predilection  for  that  number, 

are  made  to  be  also  seven :  ^^JuaJI  j^  the  Sea  of  Sin  or  Indian 

Ocean,  jjasLS]  ^V^'  ^^®  Green  (or  Persian)  Gulf,  -vUJ^  ^ 

the  Sea  of  Culzum  (Arabian  Gulf),  ^^t&It   wscOI  S^a  of  Shim 

or  Syria  (Mediterranean),    ^xS^UaJT  ^\fXs^    Gulf  of  Venice, 

iMnlsAAlt   ^yJ^    Sea  of  Pontus  (Black  Sea),  and    aI^j^  j^ 

Sea  of  Jorjan  (Caspian).  Then  we  have  a  desfcription  of  tbe 
division  of  the  work  into  seven  climates,  and  of  each  clin^afe  into 
ten  equal  sections,  corresponding  to  parallelogram matic  divisions, 
or  nearly  such,  of  the  climates,  following  one  another  on  the  map 
and  in  the  description  from  west  to  east.  Of  each  of  these  sec- 
tions the  author  informs  us  he  has  drawn  a  plate,  making  JO  such 
illustrations  in  the  whole;  these  are  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  in  tbe 
University  of  Oxford,  and  in  one  of  the  Biblioth^que  Royale. 
Of  these  plates  M.  Jaubert  has  given  three,  with  tbe  coloars,  let- 
tering and  gilding,  '*  barbaric  gold,"  of  the  original.  Oar  taste 
would  have  led  us  to  prefer  a  plain  lithograph  of  the  whole  map, 
either  in  as  many  plates  as  the  original  or  in  a  reduced  size,  day 
10  on  a  sheet.  This  could  hardly  have  been  much  more  expen- 
sive than  the  certainly  magnificent  specimens  given.  They  afford 
us,  it  is  true,  an  idea  of  the  style  of  the  original  drawings,  h\xt  on 
the  plan  suggested  we  should  have  had,  it  may  be  presumed,  a  copy 
of  the  silver  map  of  Roger ;  a  map  in  fact  of  the  12th  century,  and 
one  which  might  be  fairly  supposed  justly  to  represent  the  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  that  period.  It  is  scarcely  fair  however  to 
quarrel  with  M.  Jaubert,  or  his  "fautores,"  tbe  executive  df  the 
Soci6t6  G6ographique,  on  a  matter  which,  after  all,  i^  a  pbiiit  of 
taste. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  any  detailed  analysis  of  itie  por- 
tion of  Edrisi  relating  to  Africa,  with  an  account  of  the  tnost 
southern  portion  of  which  known  to  him  our  author  begins  his 
description.  This  indeed  is  the  less  necessary,  as  this  first  part  of 
the  book  is  probably  better  known  than  any  other  division,  from 
the  excellent  abstract  and  commentary  of  Hartmann.  The  natural 
products  of  this  part  of  central  Africa,  the  arms,  food,  manners, 
and  dress  of  the  inhabitants,  are  often  minutely  described,  and  with 
an  individuality  which  gives  the  description  something  of  the  air  of 
Herodotus's  charming  gossip.  The  description  of  Gana,  a  central 
province,  whose  king  and  inhabitants  are  described  as  Mussulmans, 
reminded  us  strongly  of   Major  Denham's  interesting  account 
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of  the  Sbeikh  of  Bdmoii  and  his  policy.  Gana  however,  as  far  as 
we  can  gather  from  our  author,  is  considerably  to  the  west  of  the 
kingdom  where  our  enterprising  traveller  fdund  an  organized 
irthy^dhd  cavalier^  clad  in  mail  inhabiting  a  territory  bounded 
by  deierH  and  eountrtes  of  savages.  There  is  much  talk,  in  this 
psfft  of  the  narrative,  of  gold,  of  which  the  Sultan  of  Gana  is  said 
to  have  possessed  a  natural  lump  weighing  30  lbs.  Denham  or 
Clapperton,  we  forget  which,  inquired  in  vain  for  Wangara,  a 
country  mentioned  by  Edrisi  as  conterminous  with  Gana,  and 
conclthied,  from  certain  indicia,  that  Wangara  was  a  general 
nitne  for  a  country  producing  gold.  Unfortunately  we  have  very 
Httfe  etymological  knowledge  on  which  to  try  the  validity  of  such 
a  conjectdfe.  Oar  travellers  havfe  not  been  philologists,  nor  our 
jAiilofogists  travellers.  Even  the  Berber,  the  most  cultivated  and 
accessible  of  the  native  African  languages,  is  still  almost  sealed  to 
us.  A  vocabulary  of  the  language  in  the  Biblioth^que  Roy  ale,  a 
translation  ot  the  Gospels  and  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  the 
library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  a  geographical 
fragment  in  the  possession  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  perhaps  a 
few  other  ^imfilar  specimens,  are  all  the  materials  we  know  of  for 
the  sttrdy  of  it  in  Europe.  Talking  of  Berbers,  our  author  has  a 
curious  Story  of  one  of  them,  who  predicted  the  speedy  arrival  of 
a  caravan  at  a  watering  place  by  taking  up  and  smelling  to  the 
sand.  This  surpasses  all  we  ever  heard  of  savage  acuteness  of 
sense,  but  our  geographer  certainly  avails  himself  at  times  of  the 
traveller's  privilege,  unless  indeed  we  should  rather  blame  the  in- 
formants of  King  Roger,  on  the  *'  perfect  agreement"  of  whose 
accounts  was  founded  this  veritable  history.  Begharmah,  which 
figures  so  conspicuously  in  recent  accounts  of  Bornou,  comes 
next  in  order,  and  this  also  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Berbers, 
not  a  very  probable  assertion,  but  perhaps  Edrisi  has  been  mis- 
led, like  some  later  writers,  by  the  name  of  a  Nubian  race,  the 
Barabras.  The  Nubian  women  are  highly  praised  for  their 
beauty,  for  which  and  for  their  accomplishments  they  are  said  to 
be  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  great  men  of  other  countries.  We 
have  an  account  of  a  certain  wood  which  possesses  an  extraordi- 
nary power  to  counteract  the  venom  of  serpents,  and  even  to  de** 
ptive  them  of  their  power  of  injuring  a  man  who  carries  it  about 
with  him.  The  story  of  the  Psylli  among  the  ancients  naturally 
occurs  to  us  upon  the  reading  of  this  account.  In  our  own  days 
individuals  in  some  parts  of  Africa  pretend  to  the  .power  of 
handling  .serpents  with  impunity  and  profess  to  impart  it  to 
odiers.  An  offer  was  made  of  this  boon  to  one  of  Napoleon's  sa-^ 
vanSy  if  we  mistake  not,  but  his  love  of  science  was  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  him  through  the  preliminary  process,  in  which  it 
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was  neceMary  thai  the  adept  should  spit  into  the  mouth  of  bis 
disciple. 

The  long  sought  fountains  of  the  Nile  are  thus  described,  with 
that  daring  license  of  invention  which  the  Arab  often  displays, 
loading  an  uncertain  subject  with  more  matter  of  doubt,  telling, 
as  worthy  Mr.  Oldbuck  in  the  Antiquary  phrases,  it  '^  a  lie  with  a 
circumstance.'* 

**  To  this  section  belongs  the  place  where  the  two  branches  of  the 
Nile  separate ;  that  is  to  say— Firstly,  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  which  traverses 
that  country,  running  from  south  to  north,  on  whose  banks  and  on  the 
islands  which  it  forms,  most  of  the  towns  of  Egypt  are  built ;  and,  secondly, 
the  branch  which  sets  out  from  the  east,  and  runs  towards  the  remotest 
extremity  of  the  west :  on  this  branch  of  the  Nile  are  situated  all,  or  at 
least  the  greater  part,  of  the  cities  of  Soudan.  The  source  of  these  two 
branches  of  the  Nile  is  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Mdon,  whose  commence- 
ment is  16°  beyond  the  Equinoctial.  The  Nile  takes  its  origin  from  this 
mountain  by  ten  fountains,  of  which  five  flow  away  and  gather  in  a  great 
lake ;  the  others  descend  also  from  the  mountain  towards  another  great 
lake.  From  each  of  these  two  lakes  issue  three  rivers,  which  at  length 
unite  and  flow  into  a  very  great  lake,  near  which  is  situate  a  city  named 
Tarfi,  populous,  and  its  environs  fertile  in  rice.  On  the  bank  of  this 
lake  is  an  idol  holding  its  hands  lifted  to  its  breast ;  they  say  that  this  is 
Masakh  (or  Masneh),  and  that  he  was  thus  transformed  because  he  was 
a  wicked  roan.'* — vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28. 

After  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  which  are  slightly  alluded  to, 
we  have  a  curious  account  of  a  race  or  tribe  of  predatory  horsemen 
called  El-belioun,  who  are  described  as  black  (a  word  which  ad- 
mits of  no  palliation  of  meaning  from  an  Arab's  pen),  clad  in  steel 
armour,  and,  mirahile  dicta,  as  Christians  and  of  Greek  descent ! 
It  is  curious  enough  that  in  the  account  of  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton's  Journey  we  have  mention  of  certain  mountain-dwelling 
tribes  south  of  Bornou,  some  of  whom  came  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Bornouese  camp  while  Major  Denham  accompanied  it  and 
sued  for  peace.  These  were  some  of  the  Kafirs,  whom  the  true 
believers  were  wont  to  carry  away  as  slaves,  and  these  wretched 
creatures,  by  no  means  such  brilliant  robbers  as  EUbelioun,  our 
traveller  was  required  to  acknowledge  as  fellow  Christians.  He 
parried  this  compliment  by  pleading  that  they  had  begged  a  dead 
horse  for  food  the  day  before,  but  was  reminded  that  he  himself, 
by  eating  swine's  flesh,  was  guilty  of  an  equal  abomination.  The 
word  translated  Greek  (Rumi)  is  of  very  mdefinite  application  in 
Arabic,  and  sometimes  means  nothing  more  than  European 
Christian.  It  would  be  singular  enough  to  find  that  Edrisi  had 
here  recorded  the  existence  of  a  remnant  of  Romans  or  Vandals. 
Another  race  of  Christians  is  again  mentioned  on  the  coast  of  the 
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Red  Sea,  though  in  his  account  of  their  migration  thither  our 
author  is  guilty  of  an  anachronism^  a  besetting  sin  of  Mahom* 
medan  historians.  The  iron  and  gold  mines  of  Sofalah  come 
in  for  a  somewhat  lengthened  description,  and  we  then^  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  already  described,  are  carried  eastward  to 
India,  Ceylon  and  China.  The  account  of  the  Indian  castes  is 
tolerably  correct,  the  names  being  either  like  the  Sanscrit  appel- 
lations or  reducible  to  them  by  allowing  for  copyists'  errors.  The 
license  of  the  Indian  worship,  the  dancing  girls  attached  to  the 
temples,  and  other  features  of  the  Brahminical  cultus,  are  touched 
upon.  In  the  description  of  Ceylon  the  famous  peak  and  footprint 
of  Adam  are  mentioned,  but  the  standard  of  size  furnished  by  the 
latter  is  wofully  belied  by  an  estimate  immediately  following  of 
the  length  of  the  patriarch's  stride,  a  length  which  would  much 
more  than  satisfy  the  most  unconscionable  advocate  for  the  gra- 
dual diminution  in  size  of  the  human  race.  The  notion  of  sacred 
footsteps  is  very  general  in  the  East,  and  traces  of  it  appear  in 
Europe  and  America. 

Passing  from  India  to  China  we  quote  a  description  of  the 
mode  of  administering  justice  in  this  latter  nation,  which  is  cu- 
rious at  least,  though  we  apprehend  that  in  the  days  of  Edrisi,  as 
in  our  own,  the  paternal  majesty  of  the  empire  was  more  prompt 
in  administering,  or  causing  to  be  administered,  the  bamboo  to 
the  delinquent,  than  in  listening  to  the  appeals  (or  peals,  as  they 
are  here  represented)  of  the  oppressed  for  justice. 

*'  It  is  reported  that  there  are  in  China  three  hundred  flourishing  cities, 
goTemed  by  princes  who  are  all  under  obedience  to  the  Baghbough,  who 
is  called,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  King  of  Kings.  He  is  a  prince  of  pure 
morals,  just  towards  his  people,  endued  with  a  high  solicitude  for  their 
welfare,  powerful  in  his  government,  wise  in  bis  projects,  provident  in 
his  enterprises,  firm  in  his  designs,  facile  in  his  administration,  mild  in  his 
commands,  generous  in  his  gifts,  attentive  to  the  alTairs  of  strangers  and 
of  distant  countries,  considering  the  end  of  things,  and  occupying  him- 
self with  the  interests  of  bis  subjects,  who  can  come  to  him  without 
intermediate  agent  and  without  hindrance. 

**  This  prince  has  a  hall  of  audience  whose  walls  and  roof  are  con- 
structed in  a  manner  equally  solid  and  elegant.  In  this  hall  is  a  throne 
of  gold  on  which  the  king  sits  surrounded  by  all  his  vizirs  j  above  his 
bead  is  a  bell  whence  hangs  a  chain  of  gold  artfully  disposed,  which  falls 
on  the  outside  of  the  building  and  the  end  of  which  reaches  the  basis  of 
the  edifice.  When  any  one  has  a  subject  of  complaint  to  expose,  he 
comes  with  a  written  request  to  this  chain  and  pulls  it.  Then  the  bell 
moves,  a  vizir  puts  his  hand  out  of  the  window,  which  is  as  much  as 
saying  to  the  complainant,  come  up  to  us.  He  goes  up  in  fact  by  a 
staircase  expressly  destined  to  this  object  [literally  to  the  oppressed]. 
Arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  complainant  prostrates  him- 
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self  and  Ihen  rises.  The  king  stretches  his  band  to  him  and  receives 
the  request,  examines  it,  returns  it  to  his  vizirs,  and  gives  a  decision 
agreeable  to  the  laws  civil  and  religious  without  any  other  solicitation^ 
without  delay  and  without  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  pnediation  of 
the  vizir  or  of  any  other  person. 

"This  prince  is  fervent  in  his  piety,  firm  in  the  observation  of  the  laws 
of  which  he  is  the  interpreter  and  the  guardian,  and  liberal  in  the  alms 
which  he  bestows  upon  the  poor.  His  religion,  which  is  the  worship  of 
idols  (or  Buddhism),  differs  little  from  that  of  the  Indians ;  for  these  latter, 
like  the  Chinese,  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  Creator^  acknowledge 
his  wisdom  and  his  eternal  power,  and  although  they  admit  neither  the 
prophets  nor  the  holy  books,  yet  they  do  not  deviate  from  the  princijdes 
of  justice  and  equity." — vol.  i.  p.  101. 

The  famous  idol  of  Moultan  is  thus  described — 

''Moultan  is  near  to  India,  and  some  writers  even  place  it  in  this 
country.  It  equals  Man9ura  in  size  and  (lears  the  surname  of  tn^  ^oiise 
of  gold.  There  is  seen  an  idol  venerated  by  the  Indians  who  come  to 
visit  it  in  pilgrimage  from  the  most  distant  points  of  their  country,  and 
to  offer  to  it  precious  objects,  ornaments  and  perfumes  in  prodigious 
quantities.  This  idol  is  surrounded  by  servants  and  slaves,  who  are  fed 
and  dressed  from  the  products  of  these  rich  offerings,  it  is  of  a  human 
form  and  has  four  sides,  seated  on  a  ((irone  composed  of  bricks  and 

I  blaster,  entirely  covered  with  a  skin,  whicfi  fes^mble?  r^d  mpfocco 
eatj^er,  in  such  a  manner  thi^t  only  its  eyes  can  be  seen.  Som^  persons 
assert  positively  that  the  internal  par|  of  this  idol  is  of  wood,  others  d^pj 
this.  However  this  may  be,  its  body  is  entirely  covered,  its  eyes  fornied 
of  precious  stones,  its  head  covered  with  a  crown  of  gold  enriched  with 
jewels.  It  is,  as  we  have  said>  square,  and  i^s  arms,  above  the  elbows,  ap- 
pear to  the  number  of  four. 

"  The  temple  inhabited  by  this  idol  is  in  the  middle  of  the  city  of 
Moultan,  and  in  the  most  frequented  of  its  bazaars.  This  edifice  ii  in 
the  form  of  a  dome  :  the  upper  part  of  the  dome  is  gilded ;  the  construc- 
tion of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  doors,  is  very  solid.  The  columns  are  very 
high,  the  walls  coloured." 

From  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  in  climates^  the  de- 
scription of  Egypt  comes  after  that  of  China,  and  to  this  we  turp 
to  remark  the  meagre  description  given  of  this  country^  sp  inte- 
resting both  to  Asiatics  and  Europeans.  More  space  is/tak^n  up 
with  the  recital  of  traditions,  the  descriptions  ojf  suppo^eq  talis- 
ipans,  and  the  assign^iient  of  autt^prs,  after  the  oriental  fasjijoo,  for 
the  buildings  whose  ruins  ar^  to  be  seep  t\\pve,  (ban  w\t\\  de$crjp- 
tions  of  the  ruins  themselves.  One  of  the  most  curious  pf  bis 
stories,  though  not  the  most  authentic  or  intelligible,  ia  one  de- 
scribing a  Prankish  invasion  of  Egypt.  Surely  t(iis  cannot  be  a 
bad  transcript  from  a  history  of  the  Crusades. 

"  From  tjiis  cfiain  of  hills  and  on  the  side  of  the  sea  depends  a  mountain, 
round,  cut  to  a  peak,  and  which  it  is  impossibte  to  approach  'from  the 
polish  of  its  surface  and  from  its  great  height.     They  relate  that  there 


are  the  important  treasures  of  the  high  priest^  whose  name  this  mountaia 
bears,  ana  those  of  certain  kings  of  Egypt^  consisting  of  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  figured  pottery,  curious  images  and  representations  of 
idols,  syi{)JbpUca]  of  t^e  ^(ai:3*  These  kings  leamt  by  their  art  that  a  king 
of  t]^^  f'ranks  bad  formed  tl^e  design  of  attacking  thf m,  from  )yhat  h^ 
iia^  heard  of  their  riches,  and  of  their  power  of  making  gold.  At  this 
they  were  very  much  affrighted.  In  fact,  this  Frank  king  had  equipped 
a  thousand  vessels^  conquered  Egypt,  whose  principal  inhabitants  ned 
and-took  refuge  in  this  mountain,  and  the  rest  in  the  oasis^  carrying 
tjlfjr  richea  vitb  them.  The  motive  of  the  Frank  king's  expedition  was, 
^  ft  high  pri^l^  having  been  obliged  to  take  refpge  in  Europe  to  escape 
from  the  persecutions  of  an  Egyptian  prince,  he  determined  the  king 
tQ  i|j94P.rtake  this  conquest  by  the  bait  of  the  riches  which  he  would  find 
ther^.  The  conquest  in  fact  took  place  3  the  high  priest  accompanied 
him  to  the  mountain  in  question,  but  not  having  been  able  to  climb  it, 
and  deceived  in  his  hope,  he  induced  the  Frank  king  to  appropriate 
to  himself  the  riches  of  tne  other  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  and,  loaded  with 
these  spoils,  to  return  into  his  own  country," — vol.  i.  pp.  131,  132. 

The  description  of  Europe  ofifers  little  that  is  capable  of  being 
extracted,  being  often  nothing  more  than  a  list  of  names;  some  of 
theiUj  it  is  true,  curious  enough,  as  showing  the  extent  of  geogra- 
phical knowleidge  in  our  author's  time.  As  a  specimen  we  give 
the  towns  of  England  as  they  stand  in  the  printed  text  of  Rome, 
1592. 

"  In  thi^  second  division  of  the  seventh  climate  we  find  a  portion  of 
thf  fea  o^  darkff^ss,  ^herein  i^  the  island  of  Alanl^altarah,  y^UijUIl 
«|  fftsit  island  shape.d  like  the  head  of  an  ostricli.  *  f  *  The  slioi'e 
nearest  it  is  Wadishant,  cXL&  cf^L  of  the  land  of  Afrandes,  ^^jJI  Jl 
{Fjajfiders),  and  between  this  island  and  the  great  coast  is  a  passage  twelve 
mij^f  fcro.ad.  And  gf  the  cities  which  are  in  the  extremest  west  of  this 
island,  and  in  a  place  where  the  land  is  very  narrow,  is  Sahisnar,  j^lm^m 
— ^between  which  and  the  sea  are  12  miles.  And  from  this  city  to  that 
of  Gf^han^,  ^  a  j   on  the  coast  60  miles ;  and  so  from  the  city  of 

SeiiisQ^r  ^p  W^p  w^^tern  pxtrepaity  of  the  islapd,  380  miles,  and  from  it 
to  die  port  of  Derbermouzah,  s^*^^^  (Dartmouth),  80  miles;  then  to 
the  portion  of  the  island  named  Kemoualia,  »^\yji  ^^^  miles.  From 
the  city  of  Sahansar  to  Salabus,  /mj^^ILw  (Salisbury?)  on  the  coast  to 
the  UQitb,  60  miles,  and  from  the  city  of  Garham  to  the  site  of  the  city 
of  Haynunah  (or  Hambunah)  ^yt^  which  is  a  promontory  running 
into  the  sea,  25  miles,  and  near  it  on  the  east  runs  the  river  Bounsiter, 
itVfjr  (^ipph^^er?).     To  Sababtjras  40  miles  tpwards  the  west,  and 

from  Hambunah  to  the  city  of  Sarham  A^yM  60  miles,  and  it  is  near 
the  sea.    Thence  along  the  coast  to  |Iastii)gs  ^j^Si^^^  SO  qailesi  and 
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tbence  along  the  coast  to  Dabras  (jm^^  70  miles ;  and  this  stands  upon 
the  strait  whereby  they  pass  to  the  nearest  portion  of  the  continent. 

And  from  Dubras  to  the  city  of  Lundras^  (jm/Xj;^  within  the  land  40 
miles,  and  this  city  is  on  a  great  river  which  falls  into  the  sea  between 

Dnbras  and  the  city  of  Jarnamouh,  lu^i*^   (Yarmouth  ?).     From  this 

last  city  to  the  city  of  Tar*in  90  miles,  and  this  city  is  distant  from  the 
sea  as  much  as  10  miles." 

And  in  the  same  strain  the  account  is  pursued  northward,  giving 
names  for  which  we  confess  we  are  unable  to  find  modern  English 
equivalents. 

Some  scientific  fragments  and  accounts  of  natural  phenomena, 
of  a  very  interesting  description,  are  to  be  found  in  Edrisi's  work ; 
from  these  we  extract  an  account  of  a  waterspout,  and  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  tides — the  former  remarkable  for  its  accuracy  of 
description,  and  the  absence  of  any  impotent  attempt  at  theorizing; 
the  latter,  less  entitled  to  this  praise,  yet  curious  as  showing  how 
near  an  approximation  to  the  true  theory  of  the  tides  lay  for  cen- 
turies in  th^  hands  of  the  Mahommedau  men  of  science,  without 
their  improving  the  conjecture  into  certainty.  It  contains  also  a 
remarkable  and  almost  incredible  error,  for  an  eye-witness — a  sup- 
position that  the  tide  rises  every  day  at  the  same  hour. 

"  From  the  island  of  Mouja  to  that  of  Clouds  there  are  four  days  of 
sailing  and  more.  This  island"  is  so  named  because  sometimes  there 
arise  from  it  white  clouds,  which  are  very  dangerous  for  vessels.  There 
arises  from  them  sometimes  a  point  (literally  a  tongue),  fine  and  long, 
accompanied  by  an  impetuous  wind.  When  this  point  reaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  there  results  from  it  a  sort  of  ebullition;  the  waters  are 
agitated  as  by  a  frightful  whirlwind,  and  if  this  point  reaches  the  ships  it 
sinks  them.  Then  the  cloud  rises  and  resolves  itself  into  rain,  without 
its  being  known  if  this  rain  comes  from  the  waters  of  the  sea,  or  how  the 
thing  happens.** — vol.  i.  p.  9 1 . 

'*  The  sea  of  China,  the  part  of  the  sea  of  Senf,  which  is  contiguous 
to  it,  the  sea  of  Darladeri,  as  well  as  those  of  Herkend  and  of  Oman, 
are  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  It  is  said  that  in  the  seas 
of  Oman  and  Fars  this  phenomenon  takes  place  twice  in  the  year,  so 
that  the  flow  is  felt  during  the  six  months  of  summer,  whilst  the  con- 
trary takes  place  in  the  western  sea.  Then  the  ebb  is  transferred  to  the 
west  during  the  other  six  months.* 

'*  As  a  vast  number  of  opinions  have  been  started  on  the  subject  of 
the  tides,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  relate  summarily  what  has  been 
said  to  complete  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon. 

"  Aristotle  and  Archimedes  pretend  that  it  is  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  sun,  combined  with  that  of  the  wind  and  the  waves,  (as  happens  in 


*  Meaning  apparcotlj  that  the  body  of  water,  wliicli,  by  leaving  the  east  coast, 
forms  the  ebb  there,  is  transferred  to  ihe  western. 
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the  Atlantic  Sea^  which  is  the  ocean).     This  produces  the  tide,  whilst 
when  the  wind  falls  and  lulls^  the  ebb  takes  place. 

"  Bat  Satoios*  thinks  that  the  cause  of  the  tide  lies  in  the  successive 
increase  of  the  moon  up  to  the  full^  and  that  the  ebb  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  diminution  of  the  phases  of  this  celestial  body.  This  opinion 
needs  to  be  developed  and  explained  in  detail.  We  say  then  on  the 
subject  of  the  ebb  and  flow,  that  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  in  the 
sea  of  darkness,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  ocean  which  bathes  the  western 
sides  of  Andalusia  and  of  Brittany,  that  the  flood  begins  to  take  place 
in  this  sea  from  the  second  hour  of  the  day  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth.  Then  happens  the  ebb,  lasting  till  the  end  of  the  day  5  then  the 
sea  rises  again  during  six  hours,  after  which  it  falls  during  six  hours ; 
so  that  the  flow  and  ebb  are  each  felt,  once  during  the  day  and  once 
during  the  night.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  wind,  which  raises  the  sea 
at  the  commencement  of  the  third  hour  of  the  day.  As  long  as  the  sun 
is  rising  on  the  horizon,  the  flow  augments  with  the  wind.  Before  the 
fall  of  the  day  the  wind  falls,  because  the  sun  is  more  on  his  decline, 
and  the  ebb  takes  place.  In  the  same  manner,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  the  wind  rises  anew,  and  the  calm  does  not  succeed  till  the  end 
of  the  night.  The  high  tides  happen  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  nights  of  the  (lunar;  month.  Then  the  waters 
rise  excessively  and  reach  points  which  they  never  arrive  at  until  the 
corresponding  days  of  the  following  months.  This  is  one  of  the  evi* 
dent  marvels  of  the  Creator  in  these  seas.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Moghreb  (west)  are  witnesses  of  it,  and  cannot  doubt  it.  These  tides 
are  called  Feidh  or  inundations." — vol.  i.  pp.  94,  95. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  a  few  of  the  incredibilia 
of  our  author,  premising  always  that  he  is  evidently  not  disposed 
to  give  them  any  such  name.  The  fondness  of  the  Mahommedan 
reader  for  accredited  marvels  is  extreme,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
many  works  in  which  they  are  recorded,  and  in  which  the  fiction 
is  mixed  up  with  important  and  valuable  truths.  The  most 
famous  of  these  is  the  Ajaib  Al  Makhluc&t,  or  Wonders  of  the 
Creation,  by  Kazwini ;  in  this  may  be  found  one  at  least  of  the 
extracts  we  are  about  to  give — the  one  immediately  following. 

**  They  relate  that  at  an  epoch  anterior  to  that  of  Alexander,  there  was 
a  dragon  in  this  island  that  devoured  every  thing  that  came  in  his  way, 
oxen,  asses,  and  other  animals.  When  Alexander  landed  there,  the  inhabi- 
tants complained  of  the  mischief  which  this  dragon  did  them,  and  implored 
the  help  of  the  heroj  the  monster  had  already  devoured  the  greater 
part  of  their  flocks — every  day  they  placed  two  slain  bulls  beside  his 
den ;  he  came  out  to  devour  them,  and  then  withdrew  till  the  next  day, 


*  Note  by  M.  Jaubert.  The  name  of  this  philosopher,  probably  a  Greek,  is  inde- 
cipherable. Does  the  aathor  allude  to  Ctesias,  or  rather  to  Foseidonias,  whose 
system  in  fact  was  somewhat  like  the  ideas  developed  in  this  passage  ?— See  Strabo, 
Book  iii. 


awaiting  a  fresb  tribute.  Alexander  asked  the  inhajbit^nts  if  the  iiy^stfir 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  out  by  one  bole  pr  by  many ;  they  replied 
that  he  always  came  out  by  the  same.  Then  Alexander  had  the  place 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  went  there,  folloyfi^d  by  several  9/  th.e  inhabi- 
tants^ taking  with  him  two  bulls ;  immediately  the  mpnsjtei:  adv^ced 
like  a  black  cloud,  his  eyes  glittering  like  lightnings,  and  his  mouth 
vomiting  flames  3  he  devoured  the  bulls  and  disappeared.  The  next 
day  ^nd  the  day  following  Alexander  made  them  place  two  p^ves  neaj 
his  cavern,  but  this  prey  was  not  enough  to  appease  the  monster's 
hunger.  Alexander  ordered  the  islanders  to  take  two  bulls,  skin  them, 
fill  their  skins  with  a  mixture  of  oil,  sulphur,  lime,  and  arsenic,  and  to 
expose  them  in  the  place  pointed  out.  fhe  dragpn  came  out  of  his 
caverq  and  devoured  this  new  sort  of  prey  5  a  few  momepts  aft^r,  feeling 
himself  poi.^oned  by  this  composition,  into  which  besides  tbj&y  h^d  taken 
care  ^o  put  some  iron  books,  he  made  ^11  imaginable  jefforts  Ip  ypmit  it  3 
bqt  the  hooks  sticking  in  his  itbroat,  he  fell  Q\pr  with  his  ipqu^h  y§wning 
open.  Theq,  in  accordance  with  the  plj^n  laid  ))y  Alexander^  they 
heated  a  bar  of  iron,  and  placing  it  on  a  plate  of  the  same  n^ptal,  dartie^ 
It  into  tne  monster's  throat ;  the  composition  took  fire  ip  bis  entrails 
an4  be  e^piried.  Thus  God  put  a  stop  tq  the  $pourge  which  ^ffiicted  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island*  They  thanked  Al^^cander  fqr  it,  showed  hiqi 
great  affection,  and  pffered  him  coqsijd^rable  presents,  consisting  of 
various  curiosities  of  their  island.  They  gave  (lim^  amopg  otl^er  thipgs, 
a  little  animal  which  resembled  a  ^'five^  but  whose  skin  was  of  ^  yellq^r, 
brilliant  as  gol^.  This  animal,  calip4  the  A'raJ,  has  a  black  horn,  and 
by  his  presence  alone  puts  to  flight  lions,  serpents,  wild  bei^s^§  and 

birds."— -vol.  i.  pp.  198— 200. 

•     •  *  '^'^      •    •  •  •  « 

"  There  exist  in  the  sea  of  China  and  of  the  Indies  animals  a  hundred 
cubits  long  and  tWenty-four  broad,  on  whose  backs  rise  like  humps,  and 
as  if  vegetating,  rocks  of  scales,  on  which  ships  are  sometimes  broken. 
Navigators  relate  that  they  attack  these  animals  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  force  them  thus  to  turn  from  their  path.  They  add  that  they  seize 
the  least  of  them  and  boil  them  in  caldrons,  and  that  their  flesh  melts 
and  changes  into  a  liquid  fat.  This  oily  substance  is  renpwped  ip 
Yemen,  in  Aden,  on  the  coasts  of  Fars,  pf  Qman,  and  in  the  seas  of 
India  and  China.  The  people  of  these  regions  make  use  of  this  sub- 
stance to  stop  the  holes  of  vessels.'^ — vol.  i.  p.  96.* 

**  There  is  in  the  sea  of  China  an  animal  known  under  the  name  of 
El-6haidah.  It  has  two  wings,  by  means  of  which  it  rises  from  the 
bottom  (of  the  sea)  and  transports  itself,  in  spite  of  its  weight,  upon 
vessels.  It  is  a  hundred  cubits  long  or  thereabouts.  When  the  sailors 
perceive  it,  they  make  a  noise  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood  struck  one 
against  the  other.     The  creature  retires  and  leaves  them  a  free  path. 

*  Many  of  the  eastern  fables  of  natural  liistory  appear  to  have  arisen  from  mingling 
the  accounts  of  two  dilferent  CTcatnres.  Here,  for  example,  if  anj  thing  really  existing 
be  alladed  to,  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  the  cuttle  fisl),  much  exaggerated,  whilst  tb^ 
deliqaesoent  properties  of  the  smaller  specimens  remind  us  pf  Yihtki  \i  tolc}  pf  some  of 
the  sea  snakes^ 
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Besides,  thanks  be  to  God,  the  fate  of  this  great  aoimal  is  aHac^ed  to 
that  of  a  little  fish  named  el  Mabidah.  VVbeD  it  perceives  it,  it  flies 
and  takes  refuge  in  tbe  abysses  of  the  sea,  at  such  a  depth  that  it  is  safe 
from  the  pursuit  of  this  little  fish.'' — vol.  i.  p.  97* 

Of  M.  Jaubert's  share  in  this  book — the  translation,  the  i^otes 
and  the  various  readings — we  ought  to  saj  a  few  wor()s,  the  rather 
as  there  is  a  spirit  of  very  una^ected  loo|&ing  modesty  runpiqg 
through  the  preface  and  note^  whenever  he  has  to  speak  of  him- 
self, and  he  in  many  places  fran)i}y  acknowledges  bis  obligation^ 
to  his  literary  confreres  for  he)p  in  translation,  or  the  suggestioi| 
of  a  conjecture,  '^he  notes  are  generally  short,  but  to  the  pur* 
pose,  and  have  the  valuable  property  of  coming  in  when  they  are 
ii^rantpd.  Perhaps  a  little  more  paralleling  of  the  Arabic  with 
tbe  !^uropean  names  would  have  been  an  ijiiproyenient.  The 
tfaoslator  h^s  adopted  |be  judicious  course  of  giving  the  Arabic 
as  well  as  the  lioms^n  writing  of  the  most  iniportant  nanies  of 
places,  animals,  &c.  In  spite  however  of  the  somewhat  formi- 
dable s|ppearance  thus  given  to  ^he  pages,  we  can  assure  the 
geperal  reader  that  be  will  find  this  a  very  aq^usmg  work  (o  pic|^ 
his  w§iy  through — we  do  not  say  to  rea4  through — while  to  the 
^(udept  of  gepgpphy  it  i^  certainly  a  valusihle  present,  of  vyhjcb 
the  vfort)i  is  little  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  there 
alrea(}y  eyistec)  the  inspfiicient  and  not  very  accurate  translation 
of  the  Marqniies,  Ecchelensjs  and  Siqfijta. 


k^%.  \\\. — Om  Straff  och  Straff-amtaher,  2dra  Upfilqgqn.  (Pa 
^Pupishments  anc)  on  Prisons.  Second  Edition.)  8vo.  Stock- 
holm.    1840. 

The  work  bearing  this  title  has  excited  so  much  interest  in  the 
country  where  it  first  appeared,^  and  is  itself  so  interesting  and 
important,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  our  duty  to  give  some 
accoifot  of  its  origin,  and  some  specimens  of  the  style  and  argu- 
ments to  be  foiind  in  its  pages. 

In  1832  a  board  of  talented  Jurists,  after  many  years'  labours, 
published  in  the  Swedish  capital  their  celebrated  ^'  Proposition 
for  an  amended  Code  of  Law  and  Punishment  in  Sweden."  This 
work,  the  adoption  of  wHich  has  hitherto  been  prevented  by  the 
jealousies  of  the  court,  notwithstanding  that  Norway  already  en- 
joys the  benefits  of  its  improved  code,  lays  down  a  separate  plan 

*  A  translation  has  lately  appeared  in  Geripap,  und  a  French  QQQ  is  said  to  b^  in 
preparation.    One  in  NorwegiBii  will  be  publisbfi^  sbortly* 
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for  tbe  reform  of  prison  discipline  and  the  abandonment  of  cor- 
poral punishments  within  the  kingdom.  The  ill  success  attend- 
ing the  scandalously  mismanaged  corruption-spreading  Houses  of 
Correction  established  in  1819  and  following  years,  the  dreadful 
consequences  to  public  morals  resulting  from  the  system  of 
modified  serf-ism  existing  by  law  in  Sweden  under  another  name 
(forsvarstoshetX  and  the  alarming  increase  of  crime  of  late  years 
throughout  the  country  and  especially  in  the  capital,  have  deeply 
impressed  the  Swedish  nation  with  the  necessity  of  some  thorough 
change  in  their  whole  system  of  prison  legislation.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  feeling  in  the  public  mind,  and  anxious  that  the 
change  may  be  effectual,  advantageous,  and  enlightened,  his 
Royal  Highness  Oscar,  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  already  not  unknown  as  an  author  of  taste,  has  entered  the 
arena  with  the  elegantly  written  pamphlet  now  under  discussion, 
and  more  immediately  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  members  oir 
the  Diet  at  present  sitting  in  Stockholm. 

This  tolerably  lengthy  work  is  remarkable  for  its  generally 
sound  views  and  liberal  sentiments,  for  its  probing  the  question 
to  the  bottom  in  all  its  details,  for  the  air  of  calm  self-possession 
and  unaffected  benevolence  which  pervades  every  part  of  it,  for 
the  modesty  breathing  through  the  whole,  and  for  the  broadness 
of  the  principles  upon  which  it  founds  its  conclusions.  Origi- 
nality, of  course,  could  hardly  be  expected  on  such  a  question; 
but  we  are  everywhere  struck  with  the  noble  author's  comprehen- 
siveness, clearness  and  decision.  It  is  to  these  qualities  and  to 
the  abundance  of  information  carefully  selected  from  various 
sources,  and  skilfully  compressed  within  its  chapters,  that  it  owes 
its  welcome  reception  and  its  having  reached  in  so  few  days  to  a 
second  large  edition.*" 

True  it  is  that  this  new  production,  however  meritorious  it 
may  be  in  itself,  on  a  subject  new  no  longer,  cannot  but  fill  the 
mind  with  melancholy  reflections  and  a  gloomy  foreboding. 
What  is  it  that  has  driven  so  many  hundreds  of  philosophers, 
men  of  letters,  statesmen  and  philanthropists  (as  the  age  calls 
them,  though  they  are  often  mere  phrase-mongers),  to  devote 
week  after  week  and  year  after  year  to  the  consideration  of 

**  Subjects  grimly  weighty,*' 

social  police,  the  laws  of  arrest,  the  minimum  of  existence  to  be 


*  The  profits  are  devoted  hy  the  ro^al  author  to  the  lately -established  Swedish 
«  GuttenbuTg  Institntion/Va  kiad  of  Printers'  Benevolent  Society  formed  at  the  late 
Printing  Jabilee  celebrated  in  Stockholm  as  well  as  oter  the  Continent. 
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allowed  in  prisons,  and  the  maximum  of  labour  to  be  exacted  out 
of  them?  What  is  it  that  now  even  disturbs  a  prince  in  his 
palace,  drawing  him  from  his  pleasures  and  pursuits,  winning  him 
from  the  delicacies  of  refinement  and  the  temptations  of  modern 
luxury,  and  calling  him  from 


t< 


Parliaments  and  courts  and  pomp  and  state/* 


to  questions  of  the  prisoner's  fare  and  the  gaoler's  pay,  the  starv- 
ing pauper's  prospects,  and  the  straight  and  narrow  cell  of  the 
criminal  and  the  unfortunate  ? — Is  it  merely  and  in  itself  benevo- 
fence?  Alas,  no!  We  do  not  mean  that  the  individuals  who  are 
daily  communicating  to  us  their  thoughts  on  these  points  are 
more  destitute  of  feeling  than  their  neighbours ;  on  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  are  distinguished  for  their  ceaseless  exertions  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  and  for  even  daring  to 
be  *'  singular"  in  their  ideas  of  right.  What  we  do  mean  is,  that 
the  actual  and  immediate  cause  of  this  great  European  movement, 
the  pressing  reason  assigned  by  these  writers  themselves  as  their 
apology  for  entering  the  field  of  controversy,  is — the  increase  of 
crime,  the  crowding  of  old  prisons  and  the  want  of  new  ones,  the 
spread  of  demoralization  among  the  lower  (that  is,  the  kernel) 
classes,  and  the  alarming  features  gradually  assuming  by  our 
modern  pauperization. 

Every  effort,  then,  to  modify  or  ameliorate  prisons  or  their 
denizens  should  be  a  fresh  incitement  to  us  to  contemplate  for 
ourselves  how  matters  stand  among  us,  and  to  see  that  this  boasted 
philanthropy  of  gaol-reforms  does  not  aim  at  cure  rather  than  at 
prevention,  and  does  not  often  legalize  terrorism  and  suffering 
under  the  disguise  of  benevolent  change.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
cell-system  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  atrociously  cruel,  nega- 
tively effective,  and  at  the  same  time  apparently  innocent  punish- 
ments ever  invented  by  the  spirit  of  our  modern  class-legislation. 
In  our  own  country  we  have  personally  known  it  end,  more  than 
once  or  twice  or  thrice,  in  madness  and  misery,  suicide  and  death. 

But  let  us  listen  to  our  royal  author's  observations  in  the  fifst 
part  of  his  first  chapter — "  On  Punishments.*^ 

*'  A  people's  morals  and  intelligence  are  always  best  appreciated  by 
the  spirit  of  its  legislation.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  its 
criminal  laws,  which  are  more  easily  accommodated  to  the  increasing 
claims  of  humanity  and  justice  than  the  civil  law,  which  is  in  many  re- 
spects more  dependent  on  national  customs  and  ideas,  and  often  on  local 
peculiarities.  At  the  same  time  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  a  civil 
code  founded  on  natural  and  reasonable  motives  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tual means  for  destroying  antiquated  abuses  and  deep-rooted  prejudices, 
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and  constitutes  a  condition  highly  important  for  the  devetopement  ot  an 
enlightened  national  spirit  and  a  genuine  love  of  country. 

"  Society,  in  order  to  advance  undisturbed  to  its  great  goal — moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  and  general  prosperity — must  be  built  on 
a  foundation  accordant  with  reason,  and  must  be  so  established  as  to 
give  protection  against  whatever  may  disturb  the  general  security  or 
insult  private  right.  The  outward  independence  and  the  inward  legal 
subsistence  of  the  state  must  be  secured  against  traitorous  designs  3  the 
private  man's  life  and  welfare  must  be  guarded  against  violence  and  per- 
secution J  property  must  be  shielded  from  lawless  attacks.  It  li  from 
these  indispensable  conditions  for  the  existence  and  progress  of  society, 
which  is  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  the  interior  instincts  and  exterior 
wants  of  man,  that  we  may  trace  the  rise  of  the  peculiar  right  of  punish' 
tnent  which  society  wields,  and  which  finally  reposes  on  reason  and  on 
justice. 

''  But  an  acknowledged  idea  of  legal  right  must,  in  order  to  continue 
its  quality  of  rightfulness,  be  carried  out  in  a  spirit  consonant  with  its 
origin.  The  form  which  it  assumes  must  be  supported  by  the  admitted 
ground,  and  must  conscientiously  and  consequentially  fulfil  all  its  de- 
mands 5  else  this  form  will  contradict  its  own  archetype,  and  will  at  last 
pass  over  to  its  opposite. 

"  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  choice  of  the  punishments  themselves  must 
be  made  under  a  religious  acknowledgment  of  a  superior  organization 
of  the  universe,  and  an  enlightened  respect  for  the  value  of  man  ;  they 
must  be  altogether  just,  both  as  regards  their  quality,  or  character,  and 
their  quantity y  or  the  amount  answering  to  the  greatness  of  the  crime. 
They  must  also  be  reasonable,  that  is,  so  psychologically  calculated,  as 
to  tend  to  the  criminal's  improvement,  and  thus  strive  to  prevent  a 
renewed  infraction  of  the  system  of  law  instituted  for  the  common 
benefit. 

**  This,  in  its  perfection,  is  the  form  assumed  by  punishment ;  this 
the  end  to  which  all  organization  of  punishment  ought  to  aspire.  That 
it  cannot  in  reality  be  completely  reached,  is  to  be  explained  partly  from 
the  imperfection  inseparable  from  everything  human,  and  partly  from 
those  outward  circumstances  which  often  exercise  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence as  to  form  a  kind  of  relative  law.  This  fact  may  accotant  for, 
and  even  excuse,  the  bye-paths  to  which  criminal  legislation  has  so 
Oiften  wandered,  and  where  it  may  yet  so  frequently  be  found ;  but  it  can 
never  be  appealed  to,  either  in  regard  to  its  historical  ground  or  to  its 
existence  as  a  fact,  in  order  to  prevent  an  useful  approach  to  a  theory  of 
punishment  more  adapted  to  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  the  claims  of 
humanity, — for  the  effort  to  approach  nearer  and  neAver  to  perfection,  is 
one  of  the  marks  of  the  divine  origin  of  man  !  To  listen  unprejudiced 
to  the  experience  so  often  dearly  bought  of  past  times,  io  draw  thence 
learning  and  leading  rightly  to  judge  and  answer  to  the  demands  of  the 
present  age,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  possibility  of  a  rational  undei^tand- 
ing  of  the  problem  which  posterity  in  its  turn  will  bav^  to  solVe, — this 
it  is  which  constitutes  the  real  continuity  in  the  advancin]^  cultivatibtt  of 
the  human  race.    The  actual  value  of  every  foundation,  whether  in  the 
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range  of  thought  or  of  matter,  depends  upon  the  structure  which  can  be 
rmsed  upon  it ;  for,  just  as  undeniably  as  that  the  latter  cannot  subsist 
without  the  support  of  the  former^  so  little  can  the  ground  constitute  of 
itself  anything  whole  and  complete. 

"  Heathenism  had  its  legal  views,  which  were  compelled  to  give  way 
before  the  loting^  the  justice-breathing  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Igno- 
rance and  darkness  long  intercepted  its  everlasting  and  all-enlivening 
light,  but  its  mild  spirit  overcame  at  last  outward  hindrances  and 
worldly  opposition,  and  taught  man,  even  while  punishing  his  fallen 
brother,  to  seek  the  fulfilment  of  the  demands  of  Christian  love.  To 
adapt  these  sentiments  to  both  punishments  and  prisons  is  an  object  of 
worthy  emulation  between  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  and  of  the 
New  World."* 

Prince  Oscar  next  investigates  the  question  of  capital  punish- 
ments, against  which^  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  crime 
committed^  he  opposes  himself  with  great  strenuousness.  He 
would  not  retain  them  in  any  case  or  on  any  condition.  For  our 
own  part  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  punishment  of  death  for 
such  crimes  as  rape  and  murder  as  the  most  agreeable  to  reason 
and  instinct  of  any  yet  adopted,  and  Sisfar  more  merciful  ihsiU  a 
cagement  for  life  in  a  horrible  cell,  where  year  after  year  goes  by 
without  human  intercourse,  with  no  interchange  of,  affection, 
with  an  almost  hunger-diet  simple  but  not  sweet,  and  deprived 
of  the  least  gleam  of  hope !  What  can  such  a  life  amount  to  but 
an  idiotic  vegetation,  or  the  gnawing  of  the  spirit  upon  itself? — 
"  Life  is  nidre  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment."  There 
must  be  some  shield  round  the  sanctity  of  human  existence  mofe 
than  round  the  "  stuff"  or  the  "  states"  artificially  created  by 
"  the  developement  of  society."  The  extremes  of  punishing 
crimes  against  the  person  with  death, — the  same  penalty  as  was 
exacted  for  crimes  against  property, — anc^  crimes  against  pro- 
perty with  perpetual  isolation, — the  same  punishment  as  is  pro- 
posed for  crimes  against  the  person,^ — are  both,  and  for  the  saniie 
reason,  equaWy  immoral ;  they  put  asunder  what  God  hath  joined, 
like  for  like  (property  or  its  equivalent  for  property  or  its  equiva- 
lent), and  life  for  life  (blood  for  blood).  In  fact,  we  imagine  the 
modern  sensitiveness  of  executions  and  dread  of  death  to  arise 
merely  or  principally — not  from  any  sentiment  of  mercy,  for  this 
is  a  virtue  our  statutes  daily  outrage,  but — from  the  effeminate 
petty  cowardice  produced  by  modern  selfishness  and  luxury. 

In  the  course  of  the  views  advanced  by  our  author  on  the  in- 
efficiency 6f  capital  punishments,  we  are  presented  with  the 
following  interesting  table. 

•  Pp.  1—4. 
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"  Table  of  Annual  Executions. 

Spain one  in     •     122,000  Inbabitaots. 

Sweden one  in     .     1 72,000        do. 

Norwoir   5  from  1832  to  1834      one  in     .     720,000        do. 

Ireland one  in  .     200,000  do. 

England one  in  .     250,000  do. 

France one  in  .     447,000  do. 

ii^pn      f one  in  .     400,000  do. 

naacD      I  jn  1034         ...  one  in       1,230,000  do. 

Austria,  in  Germany       .    .     .  one  in  •     840,000  do. 

Wurtemburg     ......  one  in  .     750,000  do. 

Pennsylvania one  in  .     829,000  do. 

Bavaria one  in  2,000,000  do. 

Prussia one  in  1,700,000  do. 

Vermont,  since  1814      .     .     .  none. 

Belgium,  since  1 830    ....  none. 

''  In  spite  of  tbe  number  of  executions,  comparatively  to  tbe  popula- 
tion, being  greatest  in  Spain  and  next  in  Sweden  and  Ireland,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known  that  tbe  number  of  crimes  committed  tbere  is  greater 
instead  of  being  less,  than  in  many  other  lands  where  capital  punishments 
are  either  quite  unknown  or  are  very  sparingly  used.  We  also  find  that 
capital  punishments  have  been  least  necessary  in  those  states  where  the 
greatest  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  the 
removal  of  those  bands  which  fetter  private  industry.  The  example  of 
Prussia  is  in  this  respect  highly  remarkable.'** 

"  Another  objection,  not  less  important,  attending  punishments  so 
repulsive  to  humanity  is,  that  if  they  are  applied  without  mercy,  the 
supreme  power  is  reproached  as  excessively  severe ;  if  pardons  are  con- 
ferred too  often,  we  encourage  contempt  of  the  law  and  carelessness  for 
its  punishments.  We  have  seen  that  in  Sweden,  next  to  Spain,  the 
punishment  of  death  has  been  most  frequently  applied,  and  yet,  during 
the  last  seven  years,  forty-three  individuals  condemned  to  death  have 
upon  the  average  been  pardoned  annually. ''f 

From  capital  Prince  Oscar  proceeds  to  corporal  punishments, 
which  he  very  justly  considers  as  highly  injurioils  to  the  commu- 
nity no  less  than  to  the  criminal. 

'*But,  it  is  objected,  corporal  punishments  are  inseparably  united  with 
our  manners,  our  habits  and  our  traditional  customs.  This  assertion 
reposes,  I  imagine,  on  a  misunderstanding,  a  confusion  of  the  views  of  a 
past  period  with  those  of  the  present.  Corporal  punishments  were  con- 
nected with  public  opinion,  as  long  as  they  were  in  accordance  with  the 
prevalent  religious  ideas.  The  church  itself  pointed  them  out  as  a  means 
of  salvation,  and  the  penitent  sinner  believed  that  by  flagellation,  bodily 
suffering  and  severe  lasts,  he  should  recover  the  peace  of  conscience  he 

•^  

•  Pp.7,  8.  t  Pp.  10, 11. 
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bad  lost*  So  far  from  being  disgraceful,  corporal  puDishments  were 
then  regarded  as  an  act  of  atonement,  and  tbc  only  proper  way  to  a  second 
reception  into  the  bosom  of  tbe  cburch.  Thus  we  find  them  united  with 
church  penance  and  confession,  whereby  the  criminal^  purified  by  his 
pauishment,  was  restored  to  the  congregation.  But  this  belief,  these 
ideas^  have  long  since  disappeared.  Public  opinion^  in  our  day,  brands 
tbe  punished  criminal  with  an  almost  indelible  disgrace^  and  throws  him 
back  with  detestation  from  its  bosom.  Of  all  those  who  defend  the 
suitableness  of  public  whippings  is  there  one  who  will  take  the  whipped 
offender  into  his  service?  Have  we  not  then  created  a  class  of  Farias, 
or  moral  outlaws^  who  are  compelled  to  regard  themselves  as  at  continual 
war  with  society?*** 

But  if  corporal  puuishments  are  to  be  altogether  abandoned^ 
we  must  of  course  find  a  substitute  at  kast  equally  efficacious 
without  being  disproportionately  expensive.  Ihis  leads  to  an 
examination  of  the  so^long  applauded  transportation  system,  that 
mistaken  theory  which  has  inflicted  such  serious  injury  on  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  by  its  enormous  expense,  its  tempting 
laxity  or  passionate  cruelty,  for  extremes  beget  extremes,  and  the 
flood  of  deep  pollution  it  has  poured  into  the  bosom  of  a  young 
world.  After  a  calm  review  of  the  whole  case,  Prince  Oscar  very 
naturally  concludes,  that  any  plan  of  transportation  would  in  no 
way  be  suitable  or  advantageous  for  Sweden,  every  possible  benefit 
resulting  from  it  being  equally  to  be  found  at  home,  and  "  it  being, 
if  not  sufficiently  terrible  to  those  against  whom  it  is  directed, 
ouly  so  much  the  more  so  to  those  whose  taxed  incomes  must 
supply  the  financial  means  which  are  so  oppressive.^'t 

Transportation  being  condemned  as  dangerous  and  dear,  the 
amiable  writer  goes  on  to  inquire  into  the  relative  values  of  the 
different  systems  of  improved  imprisonment  now  spreading  over 
Europe  and  America.  The  many  attempts  based  on  a  plan  of 
classification  are  shown  to  have  been  entire  and  necessary  failures; 
no  one  being  able  to  classify  and  gauge  the  evil  dispositions  of  an 
evil  hearty  so  that  parity  of  outward  offence  may  herd  the  hardened 
cnmiual  with  the  comparatively  untutored  novice  in  vice,  and  all 
the  consequences  of  mutual  corruption  speedily  exhibiting  them- 
selves in  the  discharged  but  returning  prisoners.  There  remains 
no  choice  therefore,  if  we  will  cut  down  the  monster  by  the  roots, 
but  between  the  Panopticon  Penitentiary  of  Bentham,  and  the 
modified  Silent  System  of  Auburn.  After  having  shown  that  the 
Philadelphia  system,  when  humanely  guarded,  is  not  injurious  to 
tue  health,  and  that  the  number  of  relapsed  criminals  is  far  under 
Aat  attendant  on  the  Auburn  plan,  we  are  presented  with-  the 
following  simplified  results  of  the  whole: — 

•  Pp.  14,  15.  t  PP'  20. 
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''That  the  Anburn  system^  by  completely  separating  the  prisoners 
during  the  nighty  and  prohibiting  any  communication  during  the  busy 
employments  of  the  day,  already  contains  an  Important  reform  upoo  the 
usualprison  punishments  with  or  without  classification. 

''Tnat,  however,  it  gives  occasion  to  dangerous  abuses;  that  the  disci- 
pline can  scarcely  be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time^  and  demands  severe 
and  capricious  applications  of  corporal  chastisements  which  irritate  as 
well  as  degrade  the  prisoner. 

'*  That,  as  regards  the  erection  of  the  prison,  it  !s  less  expensive ;  Unless 
we  suppose  that  the  length  of  confinement  can  be  materially  diminished 
in  consequence  of  the  punishment  being  rendered  more  severe.  In  this 
latter  case,  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Julius  show  that  the  cost  of  building 
is  as  nine  to  ten  In  favour  of  the  Pennsylvanian  system. 

''Thai  the  Auburn  plan  requires  a  greater  number  of  men  as  guards 
than  the  Pennsylvanian* 

**  Thai  the  ftietory  work  in  comnxm  of  ifae  former  ayttemt  a  Uboar 
which  is  forced  by  outward  meansy  is  certunly  more  profitable  than  cell 
fret  labour,  but  that  it  operates  less  advantageously  on  the  prisoner's 
Inclinations  for  industry  and  his  real  ability  to  support  himself  at  a  suc- 
ceeding period. 

'*  That  the  Ptiiladelphlan  system  works  out  more  deeply  and  more 
directly  the  prisoner's  mental  improvement.  That^  through  self-reflectioa 
and  a  painful  but  beneficial  loneliness.  It  tames  his  disposition  and  quenches 
bis  evil  passions*  That  It  represents  labour  as  a  desirable  and  comforting 
employment,  and  encourages  greater  skill  in  the  workman* 

'*  That  it  entirely  prevents  injurious  acquaintances  and  dangerous 
communications  among  the  prisoners* 

''Hence,  again,  we  may  draw  the  following  concluaiona:-^ 

"  That  the  Pbiladelphian  system  ought  in  the  first  place  to  be  made 
Use  of  for  the  separation  of  those  unfortunate  beings  who  are  only  just 
entering  on  the  path  of  crime,  from  old  and  hardened  criminals ;  for  in 
this  way  alone  can  the  contagious  interchange  of  instruction,  which  pro- 
duces in  our  prisons  such  contmual  and  increasing  corruption,  be  efficiently 
stopped. 

*'  That  this  system  is  also  exceedingly  suitable  for  those  individuals 
ivho  may  be  regarded  as  capable  of  reformation,  and  Who,  after  suffering 
their  free  punishment,  will  return  to  society. 

**  That  all  District,  County,  and  other  Detention  Bnildinge,  Houses 
bf  Correction,  and  Prisons  in  which  malefactors  are  condemned  to  be 
tonfined  for  a  term  of  years,  ought  to  be  provided  with  cells  and  other- 
wise organized  on  the  Pensylvanian  plan  of  entire  isolation. 

'*  That  the  Auburn  system,  on  the  contraiy,  only  seems  applicable  as 
the  improvement  of  the  prisoner  is  despaired  of,  (for  instance,  after  muiy 
relapses,  or  exposure  for  a  number  of  years  to  the  deep  demoralization 
of  our  present  prisons),  and  for  those  who  are  condemned  for  a  longer 
period  than  that  for  which  the  solitary  system  is  regarded  as  suitable 
irithout  injury  to  the  health.*** 

•  P.rS— 76. 
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Having  thus  established  the  undoubted  excellence  of  the  Soli- 
tary System  over  that  of  mere  silent  labour,*  which  always  exposes 
the  unfortunate  penitent  to  the  recollection  and  future  designs  of 
his  associates,  the  Prince  examines  how  far  this  system  is  appli- 
cable to  Sweden,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  called  for  by  the  state  of 
crime  and  the  tendency  of  the  lowest  classes  to  swamp  all  legis- 
lative barriers  by  ignorant  audacious  degradation  and  brutal  in- 
solence. This  subject  is  one  of  deep  importance  to  those  who 
have  any  regard  for  the  great  principles  of  analysis  which  ought 
to  precede  every  important  change  in  legislative  enactment,  and 
especially  to  all  who  have  followed  the  late  dispute  between  Mr* 
Laing  and  bis  adversaries  on  the  Criminal  Statistics  of  Sweden. 
Written  so  recently^  and  by  an  author  so  well  informed  and  who 
has  Access  to  every  material  afforded  by  the  private  and  public 
archives  of  the  state,  we  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  the  facts  pre* 
sented  to  us,  or  the  justice  of  the  reasonings  deduced  therefrom:— 

"  The  following  statements,  partly  taken  from  a  report  delivered  in 
1839,  by  the  chief  inspeotor  of  the  Swedish  prison  discipline,  afford  us 
serioos  subjects  for  contemplation. 

'<  The  number  of  orimlDals  received  into  the  county  gaols  and  towti 
prisons,  amounted 

Males*  P«iDales«  Total* 

In  1835  to  10,500. 1931 12,431 

..  1838  ..  12,488 2784 15,272 

"  The  increase  of  this  kind  of  prisoners  has  thus  been  in  three  years, 
Males*  Females.  Total. 

1988 853 4 .2841 

"In  this  number  the  so-calted  transport  prisoners*)*  have  not  been 
reckoned,  but  as  this  head  may  yet  possibly  include  persons  under  arrest 
who  have  been  several  times  repeated  in  the  lists^  as  having  been  removed 
from  one  prison  to  another  for  further  examination,  we  will  deduct  about 
one-sixth, :{:  which  will  then  leave  the  following  results: — 

In  1835. . 4  • i.i  10,368  persons. 

..  1838 i 12,727      .. 

*'  If  this  increase  of  2359  prisoners  in  three  years,  or  on  the  aterage 
7.58  per  cent,  annually,  be  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked,  the  Swedish 
county  and  town  gaols  would  receive  in  the  course  of  1848  not  less  than 
20,589  individuals,  which  shows  that  in  thirteen  years  the  number  of 
prisoners  would  be  doubled. 


*  For  information  on  the  Amerieata  systens  of  prison  discipline^  see  tlie  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  xiiii.,  July,  1833. 

t  "  lamely,  such  as  have  been  received  into  the  county  gaols  on  their  line  of  roate, 
when  under  transport,  and  Uius  ought  only  to  be  registered  at  one  place." 

X  We  cannot  help  thinking  this  very  serious  iim^iion  far  too  groat,  especially  as 
the  transport  prisoners  were  not  included  in  the  total  number. 
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*'  If  we  compare  tbe  number  of  criminals  witb  tbe  Swedisb  population, 

we  ftball  find  the  following  ratio  between  tbe  one  and  tbe  otber: — 

Population.      Prisoners. 

Id  1835.  .3,025,439. .  10,368,  making  1  in  291=0.34  per  cent. 
. .  1 838. . 3,100,439 . .  1 2,727       . .      . .     243=0.4 1      . . 
..  1848..  3,345,439. 20,589     ^..       ..     162=0.62      .. 
"  The  increase  of  population  is  calculated  at  25,000  yearly,  which,  on 
comparing  tbe  statements  of  the  table  commission  for  tbe  last  twenty 
years,  would  appear  to  be  a  correct  average. 

'*  We  learn  from  the  above  that,  while  tbe  population  only  advances 
0.83  per  cent.,  but  the  number  of  prisoners  (as  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years  sbows  us)  7.58  per  cent,  yearly,  the  latter  increase  in  a  pro* 
•portion  nine  times  stronger  than  the  advance  of  the  population. 

'*  In  the  capital  especially,  this  fact  exhibits  itself  witb  a  really  melau* 
cboly  truth  ;  for  if  we  compare  the  population  (82,625  inhabitants)  with 
the  number  of  the  prisoners,  we  shall  find 

In  1835 2611  prisoners,  or  1  in  31.65. 

..  1836 3135        ..        or  1  ..  26.36. 

..1837 4285        ..        or  1..  19.29. 

..1838 5404        ••        or  1   ..  15.29. 

"  This  shows  us  that  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  capital  has  been 
more  than  doubled  in  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  from  1835  to 
1838. 

'Mf  we  examine  separately  the  increase  among  the  prisoners  con- 
demned to  hard  labour,  and  the  inmates  of  the  houses  of  correction,  we 
shall  find  the  following  results : — 

Prisoners  for  Life. 
In  1834.... 561. 

• .  1838. . .  .654,  making  -f  93,  or  4.46  per  cent,  yearly. 
Prisoners  condemned  to  a  certain  Period  of  Labour. 

Id  1834 556. 

. .  1835. ....  .745,  making  +  189,  or  8.45  per  cent,  yearly. 

Pioneers, 

In  1834 307. 

..  1838 307. 

**  Pioneers  remaining  in  the  county  gaols  in  1838,  for  want  of  room 
in  Carlsborg,  103. 

Prisoners  condemned  to  an  indefinite  Period  rf  Labour. 

In  1834 1523. 

• .  1838 1699,  making  +  176,  or  2.89  per  cent,  yearly. 

*'  In  addition  to  the  above,  144  prisoners  were  still  in  the  county  gaols 
in  1838,  for  want  of  room  in  the  houses  of  correction. 

Prisoners  on  Confession. 

In  1834 12. 

..  1838 13. 

**  Total  amount  of  the  above-mentioned  prisoners, 
In  1834.... 4. 2959. 
•  *  1838 3665,  making  +  703,  or  5.95  per  cent,  yearly^ 


•  • 
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^*  It  we  add  this  nnmber  (3665)  to  that  of  the  prisoners  in  the  county 
gaols,  the  ]  st  of  January,  1 839i  (20 1 6,)  we  shall  have  a  product  of 
5681,  or  1  in  every  546  souls,  (the  number  of  inhabitants  being  reckoned 
at  3,100,439). 

"  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  number  of  prisoners,  the  amount  of 
expense  has  also  increased, 

"  The  payments  were 

In  1824 153,934  R.  D.  Banco. 

.•  1829 270,390 

..  1837 464,478 

"  But  besides  these  sums,  the  expenses  for  the  criminal  department  of 
the  city  of  Stockholm  reached 

In  1834 to 6,769  R.  D.  Banco. 

1838 11,364 

1839,  first  half-year,  9,485 

"  In  these  sums  are  not  included  either  the  allowances  from  the  general 
building  grant,  or  the  several  payments  granted  by  the  diet,  or  the  sepa- 
rate payments  of  the  towns  for  the  prisoners  confined  in  their  gaols. 

"  If  hereto  we  add  the  number  of  days'  labour  entirely  lost — amount- 
ing in  the  houses  of  correction  alone,  where  opportunities  of  work  are 
notwithstanding  provided  on  a  tolerably  large  sciue,  to  1 1 0,000,  only  in 
the  year  1838 — we  shall  easily  perceive  how  exorbitant  these  payments 
are,  and  how  they  annually  increase  with  an  increasing  list  of  criminals. 

*'  This  picture,  which  faithfully  represents  a  state  of  things,  as  sorrow- 
ful to  the  humane  as  it  is  dangerous  to  the  calm  and  contentment  of 
society,  proves  most  unequivocally  the  very  pressing  necessity  of  attempt- 
ing to  uproot  this  terrible  evil  by  powerful  and  extensive  measures, 
before  its  destructive  plague  reaches  the  vital  principle  of  civil  organiza- 
tion. In  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  I  stated  the  subjects  which 
ought  to  be  investigated  in  relation  hereto.  The  want  of  more  general 
education  occupies  the  very  first  place,  and  the  surest  method  of  advancing 
this  national  concernment  is,  the  establishment  of  popular  schools  which 
shall  teach  not  merely  a  certain  amount  of  worldly  knowledge,  but  also 
a  deep  and  true  religious  feeling.  Without  this  harmonious  develope- 
ment  of  understanding  and  of  feeling,  the  reading  of  a  catechism  will 
degenerate  into  an  empty  and  meaningless  act  of  memory,  and  practical 
knowledge  will  be  easily  degraded  into  a  dangerous  tool  for  corrupt  pur- 
poses. Education,  which  is  always  the  greatest  balancer  of  prejudice 
and  suspicion,  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  for  the  possibility  of  more  gene- 
rally spreading  principles  of  rational  agriculture,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  has  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
domestic  arts  and  home  employment. 

"  Let  us  never  forget  that  1 200,  or  about  the  half,  of  our  parishes  are 
still  destitute  of  schools,  and  that  parental  care — which  in  Sweden  has 
long  been  the  only  means,  and  will  long  be  an  important  one,  of  popular 
education — in  our  days  requires  the  assistance  of  the  school  to  preserve 
its  influence  and  its  sanctity. 

"  But  if  it  is  a  truth,  no  one  will  deny,  that  uncultivated  savage  igno- 
rance is  the  chief  source  of  crime,  we  must  also  admit  that  it  is  often 
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caused  by  misery  and  want.  Bocfety  ought  tfaeftfore  to  protect  Und 
encourage  trade^  commerce  and  navigation,  and  this  not  8o  much  as  a 
guardian,  but  rather  like  an  attentive  and  enlightened  phy&ician>  who 
knows  when  and  how  to  do  away  with  whatever  hinders  the  free  and 
powerful  developement  of  the  natural  tendencies  This  should  exhibit 
itself  less  in  a  severely  juridical  examination  of  the  possibility  any  que 
may  have  of  obtaining  bis  support^  than  in  actively  proouring  him  new 
and  widened  paths  for  that  purpose. 

"  An  improved  municipal  system^  and  an  improved  poor  law,  are  also 
among  those  measures  which  are  imperatively  called  for  to  enable  us, 
with  any  hope  of  success,  to  put  a  limit  to  the  increasing  poverty  and 
demoralization  which  surround  us.  It  is  only  by  those  energetic  and 
united  means  that  society  can  heal  the  evil  at  its  very  root."  * 

But  our  space  forbids  us  to  extragt  more  largely  from  these 
interesting  page^,  interesting  in  thernselves  and  for  their  own  sake, 
and  not  less  so  an  showing  the  sentiments  of  the  future  sgvereign 
of  two  united  nations.  Surely  some  one  will  favour  the  English 
publio  with  a  translation  of  the  whole  work. 

The  expense  of  erecting  prisons  on  the  solitary  system^  where 
required^  and  of  modifying  those  already  in  eiistence^  after  die 
Auburn  system,  so  as  to  ensure  an  efficient  and  moral  eontrol 
over  the  whole  body  of  Swedish  crimlnalsi  the  Prince  estiinates 
Qt  9#777*820  R,  D.  Banco,  or  about  231|485/.  sterling.  This  is 
certainly  a  large  8\xm»  but  our  author  proves  that,  ir  things  are 
ellowed  to  remain  on  their  present  footing^  this  sum  will  be  paid 
in  a  very  few  years  without  anjf  improvement  in  those  schools  of 
crime^  the  existing  prisons^  and  that  a  change  of  system  would 
allow  a  material  diminution  of  the  periods  of  imprisonment,  so  as 
to  cut  off  a  large  share  of  the  present  outlay  for  the  support  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  public  gaols.  He  also  recommends  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  Philadelphian  system,  so  as  to  learn  by  expe- 
rience what  advantages  it  may  possess,  and  lessen  the  expense 
attending  its  adoption.  ^ 

The  whole  suoject  is  exemplified  in  all  its  details.  We  have 
drawings  of  plans,  estimates,  calculations,  explanations,  8cc.  on 
every  point.  At  the  s^me  time,  a  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  claims 
of  Swedish  peculiarities.  The  book  is  national,  and  this  is  not 
the  least  of  its  merits. 

Notwithstanding  the  gratification  which  its  perusal  has  afforded 
us,  however^  we  cannot  but  remark  one  or  two  omissions  which 
'we  would  willingly  see  supplied  in  a  third  edition.  Nothing  is 
said  as  to  the  treatment  or  classification  of  political  prisoners. 
Now  if  by  this  silence  it  is  meant — by  the  aid  of  a  Swedish  "jury," 
as  Incus  a  non  lucendo — quietly  to  hand  over  a  political  opponent 
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or  uofu]y  oppoeUioQisti  or  haled  man  of  letterii  to  the  lender 
mercies  and  intolerable  eufferings  of  solitary  imprisonment^  in  a 
cell  0  fbel  by  5  (if  for  one  year)*  or  IS  feet  by  0  (if  for  more  than 
one  year),  with  one  or  two  hours'  exercise  per  tueeA  in  a  small 
yard,  and  without  any  other  alleviation  than  **  work"  if  requested, 
two  or  three  ^'  religious  books/'  and  the  ''  consolations  of  the 
**  official  chaplain/'*  too  often  merely  a  sneakingi  spying*  tale*' 
bearing  informer, — friends  and  relatives  being  ail  prohibited 
entrance^t — then  we  say  such  a  law  would  suit  the  purpose  of 
modem  state^prosecutors  equally  as  well  as  the  **  wells"  of  Venice 
or  the  '<  fortreues"  of  Austria,  without  the  odium  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other! 

We  also  find  nothing  added  in  defence  of  the  right  of  the  uncoth 
Wted  prisoner,  to  every  comfort  and  privilege  consistent  with  the 
safe  keeping  of  his  person.  Solitary  confinement,  in  his  case, 
we  would  highly  recommend ;  it  preserves  him  from  the  contami* 
nation  of  gaol  acquaintances,  and  aflbrds  him  leisure  for  repose 
and  instruction;  but  it  should  always  be  understood  that  the  pri* 
soner  is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty;  and  as  such  his 
firiends  should  have  free  access  to  him,  under  proper  regulations, 
and  the  indulgence  of  air  and  exercise,  books  and  writings,  should 
never  be  denied  him* 

This  subject  of  the  exclusion  of  friends  is  one  which  has  been 
too  much  overlooked.  Why  should  we  endeavour  to  make  the 
prison  as  painful,  as  torturing  as  possible,  without  the  infliction 
ot  physical  thumb-screws,  pullies,  and  Spanish  boots?  Is  the 
great  end  for  which  we  say  we  institute  solitary  cells, — the  awaken* 
ing  of  moral  feelings  and  the  restoration  of  its  proper  tone  of 
innocence  to  the  corrupted  heart — to  be  accomplished  by  forbid* 
ding  the  unfortunate  prisoner  ever  to  see  or  hear  the  endearing 
associations  of  father,  mother,  wife  and  child ;  or  do  not  the  tender, 
and  melting,  and  purifying  ideas  these  visits  would  excite,  aid  the 
other  appliances  and  connections  with  humanity,  and  a  higher 
principle  inculcated  by  the  ministry  of  God  and  his  medical 
attendant  ?  Of  a  verity,  we  are  too  inhuman  in  our  projects ;  too 
refined  in  our  exclusions  of  natural  instinct  from  the  prison-house. 
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*  It  gWet  Qi  pleasure  to  observe,  that  Prince  Oscar  severely  blatues  the  {nresent 
neglect  of  prisons  by  the  public,  and  the  turning  over  of  the  important  duties  occurring 
there  to  a  state  functionary,  and  then  washing  our  Ivinds  of  tlie  whole  business. 
The  chaplain  he  keeps  as  a  necessary  officer,  but  he  urges  the  Chriatianjcitizen-philan- 
thropist  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  penonally  visiting  the  poor  man's  prison,  and  of 
administering  to  his  sick  soul  and  broken  fortunes. 

t  The  above  are  a  part  of  the  Prince's  proposed  sizes  and  regulations  for  bis  new 
prisons. 
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Instead  of  barring  die  cell  inmate  from  sunbeams*  and  from  society, 
ure  would  plant  a  wide  garden-plot  with  trees,  filled  with  singing 
birds,  and  pretty  harmless  flowers;  we  would  let  him  bask  in  the 
golden  ray  and  feast  his  eye  on  the  shooting  leaf;  his  wife  should 
not  be  far  from  him,  his  child  should  once  more  climb  upon  his 
knee;  God,  man,  nature,  grace,  solitude,  society,  and  judgments 
mixed  with  mercy,  should  all  call  him  back  to  innocence  and 
purity,  and  then  we  might  hear  at  last  that  gaol  reformations  were 
notf  Utopian! 

*  Before  we  conclude,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
gratitude  to  Prince  Oscar  for  the  general  tone  of  real  humanity 
pervading  his  pages.  He  demands,  for  instance,  that  mother  and 
child  shall  never  be  separated;  that  the  prison  fare  shall  not  be  a 
starvation  torture;  that  the  prisoner's  earnings  shall  not  all  be 
swallowed  up  to  reimburse  the  state ;  that  efforts  shall  be  widely 
and  zealously  made  by  local  committees  and  general  inspectors 
to  provide  honest  employment  for  the  discharged  victim  of  crime, 
poverty  or  ignorance;  and  that,  above  all,  education,  poor  relief 
and  Christian  love,  shall  endeavour  to  prevent,  rather  than  to 
punish,  breaches  of  the  law.  Sentiments  such  as  these  do  Prince 
Oscar  honour;  they  will  flourish  when  thrones  are  forgotten  and 
empty  titles  shall  be  no  more.  They  will  smooth  the  pillow  of 
disease  and  death  in  this  world,  and  will  "  go  before"  to  brighter 
realms,  to  welcome  him  to  laurels  which  will  never  fade,  to  a 
crown  which  shall  never  be  removed  from  the  immortal  temples 
it  wreathes  and  enfolds.  ''  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me;  I  was 
in  prison f  and  ye  came  unto  meT* 

To  Mr.  Kelly,  the  proposer  of  the  abolishment  of  capital 
punishment  altogether;  to  Sir  Hesketh  Fleetwood,  the  elegant 
advocate  of  Victor  Hugo's  notions  on  this  subject,  on  which  we 
have  adverted  in  F.  Q.  R.  No.  50,  and  to  all  other  abolitionists, 
we  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  Prince  Oscar's  book,  since 
they  are  bound  to  make  out  a  system  of  equal  efficiency  and  moral 
restraint  with  the  one  they  seek  to  demolish. 

*  We  have  seen  in  several  of  the  newly-erected  more  or  less  solitary  confinement 
prisons  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  the  cell  windows  are  so  constructed  aa  to  admit 
a  little  light  but  to  exclude  the  sun  I  We  will  not  cbaracterixe  as  we  ought  this  cruel 
detail  of  u  cruel  system  in  a  Christian  land ! 

•  t  All  parties  agree  that,  even  in  the  new  cell-gaols,  partial  reform  is  rattier  the  reitilt 
of  terror  or  of  prudence  than  of  conviction. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Guida  dell*  Educatore,  e  Letiure  per  i  fanciuUi, 
fogUo  memualey  eompilato  da  Raffaello  Lambruschini.  No.  1 
—60.     Florence.     1836—1841. 

2.  Letture  Popolari,  foglio  settimanale,   publicato  a   Torino^ 
1837—1841. 

3.  Saggio  di  Racconti,  offerto  at  giovamtti  Italiani  da  Pietro 
Thouar.     Firenze.     1841. 

"  Nowhere  does  the  plant  man  grow  so  well  as  in  Italy/'  was 
the  quaint  but  pithy  remark  of  Alfieri,  who  of  all  writers  ought 
to  be  the  least  liable  to  the  charge  of  patriotic  partiality,  if,  at 
least,  we  are  to  believe  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  assertion,  **  that 
Asti  was  his  birth-place,  but  he  looked  on  the  whole  world  as  his 
country.'* 

That  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Italian  peninsula  is  highly 
favourable  to  the  growth  and  development  of  all  physical,  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  human  race,  as  to  every  other  kind 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  it  would  be  as  idle  and  useless  to 
attempt  to  demonstrate  as  it  would  be  difficult  and  unjust  to 
gainsay. 

We  need  not  go  far  back  in  the  past  and  ascend  to  the  happier 
eras  of  Roman  and  medieval  greatness,  when  the  high  training  of 
military  discipline,  or  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  called 
into  action  the  energies  of  that  gifted  nation ;  we  have  only  to 
visit  the  most  obscure  suburbs  of  the  Trastevere  at  Rome,  the  Molo 
at  Naples,  and  the  PortchFranco  at  Genoa,  or  otherwise  to  ramble 
along  the  whole  range  of  the  Apennines,  or  through  the  vallies  of 
Brescia  and  Bergamo,  to  feel  convinced  that  nature  is  still  true 
to  herself,  and  that  individually  the  plant  man  springs  from  that 
genial  ground  as  robust,  sound  and  healthful,  and  is  as  susceptible 
of  attaining  the  highest  degree  of  mental  and  bodily  perfection,  as 
when  fostered  by  the  blessed  air  of  liberty,  and  cheered  and 
warmed  by  the  sacred  sunbeams  of  religion,  glory  and  patriotism. 

The  comparative  barrenness  and  deterioration  of  that  privileged 
garden  is  consequently  attributable  only  to  one  obvious  reason — 
the  want  or  the  inopportunity  of  culture. 

Education  is  all  that  constitutes  the  wide  difference  between 
a  free  citizen  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  the  ragged,  priest- 
ridden,  brutified  Lazzarone,  whose  very  worship  is  an  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  lowest  classes  for  those 
political  vicissitudes  which  may  eventually  rescue  their  country 
from  its  civil  and  religious  thraldom,  is  universally  felt  among  those 
Italian  patriots  who  most  earnestly  labour  at  the  promotion  of 
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their  national  cause.  Every  one  feels  that  their  people  must  be 
men  ere  they  presume  to  be  freemen:  that  education  is  the  first, 
the  surest,  the  most  efficient  and  radical*  as  well  as  the  only  legi- 
timate revolution.  Hence  this  word*— education— ^wbich  has  of 
late  given  rise  to  so  many  wild  and  vague  speculations,  on  which 
honest  men  of  all  creeds,  sects  and  parties  seem  equally  to  place 
implicit  reliance,  but  to  which  all  of  them  are  apt  to  give  such 
strange,  such  widely  different  interpretations,  has  made  its  way  and 
created  its  wonted  ferment  even  m  Italy:  and  surely  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  so  utterly  in  want  of  the  redeeming  influence 
of  that  most  powerful  social  engine,  or  one  in  which  its  applica* 
tion  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  more  immediate  and  luminous 
results.  The  most  fertile  field  can  best  reward  the  toils  of  the 
husbandman. 

To  doubt  the  influence  of  education  would  be  to  call  in  question 
the  infinite  perfectibility,  and,  therefor«,  the  divine  origin  of  the 
human  mind.  And  we  do  not,  for  a  moment,  admit  that  any 
honest  man  will  conscientiously  oppose  or  discountenance  the 
efforts  of  those  who  ardently  and  zealously,  though  sometimes  ra- 
ther too  sanguinely  and  indiscriminately,  labour  at  the  propagation 
of  popular  instruction. 

Education*— that  most  irresistible  of  moral  agents,  whose  ascend- 
ency can  be  equally  extended  over  all  created  things,  that  Or- 
pheus' lyre  which  dragged  stones  and  trees  after  its  charmed  strains, 
that  indefatigable  virtue  which 

"  —  homini  docuit  parere  leones/* 

which  ^ave  the  English  horse  so  decided  a  superiority  even  over 
the  native  Arabian  breed,  cannot  lose  its  redeeming  powers  when 
turned  to  the  improvement  of  that  sovereign  being,  whose  mortal 
part  alone  is  liable  to  the  imperfections  and  infirmities  of  this 
perishable  world. 

Man  is  essentially  the  most  docile  of  beings;  he  is  equal  to 
any  station  to  which  he  is  properly  trained;  who  doubts  it?  but 
these  universally-acknowledged  and  long-hackneyed  truisms  which 
sound  so  fair  and  irrefutable  in  theory,  cannot  equally  stand  the 
test  of  practical  experiment. 

Education  has  hitherto  been  considered  only  in  the  abstract,  as 
if  the  whole  social  order  could  be  made  subservient  to  its  Utopian 
views;  as  if,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Lycurgus  and  St.  Simon, 
the  political  edifice  could  be  based  on  the  fundamental  discipline 
of  the  school. 

But  the  main  object  of  education  should  be  to  fit  man  for  life. 
It  ought  to  instil  into  the  youth's  mind  that  there  is  a  society 
already  in  existence,  in  which  he  is  to  fill  a  place,  in  which  he  will 
have  duties  to  perform,  hardships  and  storms  to  endure*    It  ought 
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to  teach  man  to  know  hioifielf,  to  resign  and  reconcile  him  to  his 
lot;  to  recognise  and  adore  the  hand  of  Providence,  even  in  those 
social  arrangements  which  miglU  strike  him  as  unjust  and  arbitrary ; 
to  hft  him  above  the  petty  miseries  of  life,  not  only  by  a  firm  but 
by  an  active  belief  in  another  and  a  better  world. 

Religion  is  the  foundation  of  all  education.  But  we  know  of 
no  estabjishmenti  either  in  Italy  or  elsewherei  where  instruction 
is  based  on  such  holy  principles.  We  know  of  no  school,  however 
humble^  in  which  the  hope  of  worldly  preferment  is  not  held  up 
as  the  reward  of  diligence  and  perseverance,  in  which  study  is  not 
considered  as  the  great  leveller  which  is  to  raise  the  low-born  and 
indigent  on  a  par  with  the  minion  of  fortune* 

Hence  the  most  immediate  effect  of  education  has  been  hitherto 
only  to  bring  up  a  restless,  anxious  generation,  tortured  by  the 
cravings  of  inordinate  ambition,  maddened  by  rare  examples 
of  individual,  exceptional  success;  fretting,  wrestling,  elbowing 
each  other  with  a  wrathful  emulation ;  most  apt,  no  doubt,  to  give 
the  whole  aocial  order  a  rapid  onward  impulse,  but  no  less  tend* 
iag  to  drive  contentment  from  the  face  of  the  civilized  world. 
This  state  of  feverish  activity,  which  allows  no  man  to  rest  quietly 
under  bis  father's  roof,  which  causes  all  human  felicity  to  consist 
in  the  ascent  of  a  few  steps  in  that  scale  which  rises  as  we  climb, 
can,  however,  be  turned  to  more  practical  objects  and  prove  less 
pernicious  to  the  social  order  in  those  countries  which  by  their 
peculiar  situation  afford  a  more  ample  sphere  of  action.  In  Eng- 
land and  America,  for  instance,  there  is  less  want  of  elbow*room 
than  in  many  of  the  continental  countries.  America  has  a  conti- 
nent, England  a  world  to  colonize.  On  the  back^ground  of  civi« 
lization  there  opens  before  the  Briton  and  American  a  wide  region 
of  swamps  and  forests,  of  islands  and  peninsulas,  a  refuge  for  the 
outcasts  of  society.  As  long  as  Van  Diemen's  Land  has  coasts  to 
settle  on;  as  long  as  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  marshes  to 
drain  and  woodlands  to  clear,  a  rich  soil  and  a  blessed  climate 
to  rebuild  broken  fortunes  and  soothe  disappointment,  these  two 
countries  will  proceed  with  uninterrupted  prosperity ;  as  long  as 
they  are  in  possession  of  such  extensive  and  immediate  means  of 
getting  rid  of  all  corrupting  elements,  corruption  cannot  strike 
deep  roots.  Civil  and  religious  passions  may  ruffle  the  surface, 
but  the  waters  are  too  shallow  to  be  much  troubled  by  storms. 

The  continental  nations,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  heroic 
Greece  and  medieval  Italy,  have  never  well  understood  this  system 
of  colonization,  on  which,  however,  more  than  on  any  constitutional 
providence,  lies  the  secret  source  of  social  security.  They  never 
learnt,  as  the  Britons,  to  carry  their  country  along  with  them,  to 
bid  their  homes  a  lasting  farewell  without  looking  back  or  repin* 
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ing.  The  Briton  is  the  true  cosmopolite.  He  is,  as  it  has  been 
cleverly  observed,  proud  of  his  country,  as  of  something  that  be- 
longs to  him,  that  is  part  of  him,  and  that  follows  him  from  pole 
to  pole.  His  rights,  his  inalienable  franchises  are  his  country: 
and  wherever  there  be  liberty,  he  can/eel  equally  at  home.  Before 
the  second  generation  he  considers  himself  as  separate  from  the 
father-land  he  sprang  from.  He  forgets  it,  abjures  it,  throws  ofT 
its  allegiance  and  wars  against  it,  whenever  its  claims  interfere 
with  his  own  interests.  At  home  and  abroad  the  Briton  is  the 
reasonable  being  par  excellence.  Patriotism  with  him  is  never 
mingled  with  the  alloy  of  local  predilections.  The  dread  of  penury 
is  stronger  in  him  than  home-sickness.  With  him  "  Patria  est 
ubicumque  est  bene."  Disappointed  in  one  branch  of  industry, 
he  calmly  turns  to  another;  crossed  by  fortune  at  home,  he  re- 
signedly migrates  to  new  climates.  The  sun  shines  elsewhere  as 
well — ay,  and  somewhat  better  too,  than  in  dear  old  England. 

But  fancy  for  a  moment  these  islands  deprived  of  their  safety- 
valve  of  periodical  emigration.  Suppose  that,  out  of  natural  but 
narrowminded  fondness,  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  that  embark 
every  year  for  the  Canadas  or  New  South  Wales,  should  obsti- 
nately cling  to  the  soil  and  claim  their  rights,  to  drag  on  tlieir  life 
of  abjectness  on  the  step-mother  land  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
refuses  them  sustenance — that  all  the  surplus  population  should 
be  turned  loose  and  hang  on  society ! 

Such  is,  however,  the  case  all  over  the  continent.  Southern 
people  especially  never  well  understood,  nor  can  be  made  to  un- 
derstand, the  blessings  of  emigration.  The  Spaniards  laid  waste 
a  whole  world  and  exhausted  themselves  in  a  work  of  destruction. 
The  French  are  undergoing  the  severest  sacrifices  to  subdue  a 
colony  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  turn  to  any  profitable 
account.   But  Italy  has  not  even  an  African  colony,  wherein  to  dis- 

fose  of  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  adventurers  every  year.  The 
talians  are  too  fatally  in  love  with  their  country  to  be  induced, 
even  by  utter  distress,  to  emigrate.  They  are  the  least  migratory, 
therefore  it  must  be  feared  the  most  stationary  race  in  Europe. 
Expatriation  is  for  them  always  exile;  and  this  word  is  still  in  that 
country  aiiociated  with  all  the  horrors  it  had  under  the  Roman 
empire,  when  the  outcast  had  to  choose  between  the  steppes  of 
Scythia  and  the  deserts  of  Lybia. 

Hence,  of  all  civilized  countries,  Italy  is  under  the  most  urgent 
necessity  of  relying  on  its  own  resources.  These  are  indeed  inex- 
haustible ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  two-and*twenty 
millions  of  people  cannot  live  at  their  ease  in  a  country  where  in 
happier  ages  a  population  three  times  larger  has  been  known  to 
thrive. 
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Were  we  even  to  admit  that  home-sickness  is  for  an  Italian 
an  incurable  complaint,  that  education  and  opportune  provisions 
could  not  wean  from  that  fascinating  country  a  few  of  its  spoiled 
children,  that  thej  might  make  room  for  "  their  betters/'  as  it 
is  done  in  happy  old  England ;  or  were  it  even  to  be  taken  for. 
granted  that  such  a  measure  would  be  nd  more  adviseable  than  it 
is  practicable,  what  else  then  should  be  inculcated  among  the  first 
principles  of  education  into  the  mind  of  the  Italian  people,  but 
that  theirs  is  the  true  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey;  that  it 
never  did,  never  could,  prove  ungrateful  to  the  cares  bestowed 
upon  it  by  its  cultivators ;  that  penury  and  distress  can  only  arise 
from  their  indolence  and  unthriftiness ;  that  the  apparent  barren- 
ness of  some  of  its  districts  is  only  owing  to  neglect  or  mismanage- 
ment, but  that  their  own  rich,  luxurious,  bountiful  land,  will 
always  be  sufficient  to  them  and  to  all  that  may  spring  from  them; 
that  theirs  is  the  home-field  in  which,  according  to  that  dying 
father's  golden  advice,  they  are  to  dig,  and  dig  incessantly,  sure 
that  their  treasure  lies  buried  therein  i 

Education  in  Italy  should,  then,  have  an  essentially  agricultural 
tendency. 

Now  nowhere  is  that  first  and  noblest  of  arts,  agriculture,  held 
in  more  utter  contempt  than  in  the  country  of  Fabricius  and 
Cincinnatus — those  dictator-husbandmen.  The  non-residence  of 
landed  proprietors  on  their  estates,  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
roads,  the  uufrequency  and  slowness  of  commercial  communica- 
tions, contribute  to  keep  the  Italian  peasant  in  a  state  of  nearly 
absolute  isolation.  Like  the  oaks  and  elms  of  his  field,  he  is 
rooted  to  the  spot  where  he  grew.  He  is  generally  honest,  and 
guileless,  because  he  is  trained  up  in  what  is  there  called  the 
"holy  fear  of  God," — because  his  parish  priest,  different  from  the 
pampered  prelate  in  town,  is  himself  too  artless  and  primitive  to 
have  any  power  and  too  undesigning  or  unambitious  to  have  any 
interest  to  deceive  him.  He  is  sober  and  frugal,  thanks  to  his 
poverty,  to  the  enfeebling  influence  of  climate ;  he  is,  at  least  in 
Looibardy  and  Tuscany,  laborious  and  diligent,in  consequence 
of  the  reward  that,  owing  to  the  liberal  system  of  mezzaaria,  is 
sure  to  attend  his  work;  but  he  is  ignorant  beyond  all  human 
conception.  He  is  a  creature  of  habit;  a  ploughing,  reaping, 
thrashing  machine,  and  as  such  jealous  and  mistrustful  of  every 
mechanical  innovation,  which,  by  endeavouring  to  alleviate,  might, 
he  apprehends,  supersede  the  necessity  of  his  incessant  material 
eiiertions  :  he  opposes  his  force  of  inertia  to  all  personal  or  tech- 
nical improvement;  he  clings  with  a  superstitious  pertinacity  to 
the  picturesque,  perhaps,  but  clumsy  and  unwieldy  instruments# 
and  to  the  old  fashioned  systems  of  husbandry  illustrated  by  Co- 
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lumella  and  Virgil.    A  beingi  in  tborti  not  many  degrees  above 
the  dumb  and  tardy  brute,  the  sharer  of  his  toil. 

That  such  a  degraded  race  and  their  humble  employment 
should  be  looked  upon  with  no  better  feeling  than  commisera- 
tion we  can  easily  understand,  and  we  may  also  readily  believe 
that  the  humanity  of  generous  souls  may  have  been  prompted  to 
raise  so  large,  so  useful  and  important  a  class  from  their  helpless 
state  of  actual  serfage  and  helotism« 

But  the  education  of  the  labourer  must  be  effected  by  a  uni- 
versal revolution  in  the  ideas  of  mankind.  His  humble  calling 
must  be  revered  and  honored ;  he  must  be  made  proud  and  fond 
of  the  share  he  has  in  the  public  welfare;  he  must  feel  that 
although  there  may  be  higher  and  prouder  stations  in  life,  bis 
own  is  not  only  far  from  being  despised  or  abject,  but  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  one  that  is  most  conducive  to  health,  conteDtnieDt 
and  innocence,  as  well  as  one  of  paramount,  of  vital  importance. 
The  first  object  of  education,  in  Italy  at  least,  should  be  to  make 
every  man  satisfied  with  his  lot.  But  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
private  institutions,  such  as  the  agricultural  school  at  Meleto^  and 
the  so-called  technical  schools  of  Lombardy,  the  object  of  all  phi- 
lanthropic establishments  directed  to  improve  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  peasantry  and  of  all  the  labouring  classes, 
seems  rather  to  subtract  a  few  individuals  from  the  common  share 
of  misery  and  ignorance  of  their  fellow  labourers  than  to  attempt 
a  general  reform  of  the  whole  oast. 

**  Study,  my  son*' — says  the  aged  husbandman,  who  has  begun  to 
taste  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil^  and  who  judges 
of  things  according  to  the  estimate  of  worldly  wisdom.  ''  Work 
and  endure.  Yet  one  year  or  two  of  fagging  and  perseverance 
and  thou  wilt  fling  sickle  and  spade  for  ever  from  thee,  thou  wilt 
throw  off  this  coarse  jacket  from  thy  shoulders  and  don  a  doctor's 
gown  or  a  clergyman  s  surplice.  !Look  about  thee,  my  son,  who 
was  our  curate  but  a  farmer's  boy  ?  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes 
a  poor  cripple,  crawling  after  his  father's  pigs.  What  was  our 
praetor  ?  why,  a  coachman's  lad  whom  his  master  through  charity 
sent  to  a  law  school  at  Pisa,  and  now^  thou  seest,  he  keeps  coach 
and  coachmen  himself^  and  fares  like  a  lord«  Study,  my  son ;  tliou 
art  a  smart  and  clever  ladi  as  your  schoolmaster  said  when  I 
brought  him  the  fat  goose  at  Christmas.  While  thy  father  lives, 
were  it  to  cost  me  my  last  mouthful  of  bread,  thou  shalt  lack  no- 
thing in  the  world.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  the 
thought  of  having  withdrawn  thee  from  the  hardships  of  this 
wretched  life  will  follow  me  to  my  grave  and  lighten  the  earth  on 
my  bones/'  It  is  thus  that  the  dawn  of  civilization  breaks  on  the 
peaceful  slave  of  the  soil.  It  is  thus  thai  to  the  idea  of  mental 
emancipation  he  always  associates  a  vain  aspiration  after  worldly 
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advancement.  Selfishness  assumes  the  sacred  character  of  pa- 
ternal tendernesSi  and  affection  lends  its  sanction  to  the  most  de- 
plorable illusion. 

From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  this  fatal  rest- 
lessness conspires  against  the  peace  and  serenity  of  men's  minds, 
an$l  Its  influence  is  the  more  universally  and  irresistibly  felt,  the 
greater  the  result  of  that  fictitious  state  of  mental  improvement, 
which  is  universally  mistaken  for  education.  Thus  the  poor,  ig- 
norant husbandman  may  perhaps  covet  for  his  son  no  higher  pre- 
ferment than  a  bumble  place  among  the  pampe'red  menials  of  his 
landlord's  household,  and  the  footman  or  butler  perhaps  aspires 
no  higher  than  to  have  his  son  apprenticed  to  a  woollen  draper's 
shop,  but  the  shop'^keeper's  clerk  is  sure  to  send  his  son  to  the 
university ;  so  that  after  two  or  three  generations,  at  the  most,  by 
a  regular  gradation,  if  not  by  a  sudden  transition,  the  good 
farmer^s  most  sanguine  hopes  are  sure  to  be  realized,  and  he  may 
rest  at  peace  in  his  grave  under  conviction  of  having  spoiled  a 
good  farmer  to  make  an  indifferent  doctor. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  dispensations 
of  providence  is  as  ancient  as  man  himself;  as  ancient  at  least  as 
the ''  qui  fit,  Meci^nas"  of  Horace.  It  is  true  that  it  is  more 
general  and  more  active  in  those  countries  which  boast  a  higher 
degree  of  social  improvement,  that  nowhere  are  so  many  strange 
metamorphoses  to  be  seen  as  in  America^  where  the  same  indi- 
vidual is  by  turns  a  farmer^  a  merchant,  a  physician,  a  clergyman, 
a  professor  of  a  university^  and  a  member  of  congress :  but  besides 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  that  country,  as  we  have  said, 
is  happily  situated,  the  American  is  almost  as  ready  for  a  downfal 
as  for  a  rise ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  that  country,  during  one 
of  those  commercial  crises  that  go  bv  the  name  of  **  hard  times," 
to  see  hundreds  of  Boston  or  Philadelphia  merchants,  accustomed 
to  all  the  splendour  and  luxuries  of  life  in  their  Atlantic  cities,  re- 
pair to  their  western  backwoods  with  holy  resignation,  and  betake 
themselves  to  that  hard  but  wholesome  planter  life  from  which 
themselves  perhaps,  or  at  least  their  fathers,  have  sprung. 

But  in  our  old  countries  there  is  no  unexplored  region  to  fall 
back  upon.  Once  fallen,  our  speculator  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sit  down  in  despondency,  bemoan  bis  losses  and  encrease  the  list 
of  hangers-on  and  malcontents.  Italy  has  no  navy  or  army,  no 
houses  of  parliament,  and  scarcely  any  but  the  most  passive  com- 
merce and  trade.  There  is  no  career  open  to  juvenile  ambition 
but  the  university.  Whoever  Is  too  lazy  to  be  a  farmer  or  tradesman 
or  too  proud  to  be  a  shopkeeper ;  whoever  has  no  voice  to  be  a 
singer  or  no  courage  to  starve  as  an  artist,  must  necessarily  set  up 
for  what  is  there  empbalically  called  *^  a  professional  gentleman." 
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Thanks  to  the  liberal  endowments  of  the  numerous  academical 
institutions^  nothing  can  be  easier  in  Italy  than  to  become  a 
doctor.  Almost  every  town  of  any  consequence  boasts  its  uni- 
versityi  besides  a  number  of  colleges,  lyceuros,  gymnasiums,  se- 
minaries and  other  preparatory  schools.  Every  thing  seems  cal- 
culated to  smooth  the  path  to  that  happy  goal  which  appears  to  the 
many  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  sublunary  felicity.  Not  only  is  instruc- 
tion afforded  utterly  free  of  expense,  but  not  a  few  poor  young 
men  of  "  promising  genius"  are  maintained  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  establishments.  Their  directors  seem  to  pride  themselves 
above  all  things  in  seeing  their  hails  swarming  with  crowds  of  ex- 
pectant students  from  every  class,  and  setting  every  year  new 
batches  of  hungry  M.  A.*S|  D.  D.'s,  LL.  D/s  and  M.  D.*8  loose 
upon  society. 

This  may  seem  in  the  abstract,  and  will  be  considered  by  many, 
as  the  greatest  of  blessings  for  the  country ;  and  yet,  however  it 
may  sound  paradoxical,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  educa- 
tion in  Italy  ought  to  begin  by  a  suppression,  or  at  least  a  reform 
and  rigorous  exclusiveness,  of  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  noble 
and  ancient  universities. 

We  may  appreciate  the  generous  and  philanthropic  spirit  that 
presided  over  the  foundation  of  these  truly  republican  institutions. 
They  arose  in  dark  ages,  when  the  mind  first  engaged  in  its  glo- 
rious struggle  against  brutal  strength.  Its  champions  were  few 
and  weak,  and,  feeling  the  necessity  of  numerous  allies  and  coad- 
jutors, they  left  nothing  unattempted  to  enlist  new  proselytes  in 
their  cause.  But  now  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  won.  Now 
the  motto  of  the  doctors  of  Bologna,  "  Cedant  arma  togas,"  has  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day,  and  all  civilized  nations  are  ruled  by, 
what  was  the  bug-bear  of  Napoleon  and  his  fellow-campaigners, 
the  avocats.  Now  scholarship  has  become  a  profession,  a  trade, 
more  neat  and  decent,  may  be,  but  not  more  useful  or  respectable, 
than  a  great  many  others.  Modern  science  no  longer  requires 
men  of  extraordinary  genius  any  more  than  modern  religion  has 
need  of  prophets  and  martyrs.  A  man  endowed  with  very  com- 
mon understanding  can  make  an  excellent  surgeon  or  solicitor. 
Diligence  and  assiduity  are  more  important  requisites  for  a  **  pro- 
fessional gentleman"  than  the  brightest  imaginative  faculties. 

Why  then  should  we  be  so  anxious  to  throw  open  the  acade- 
mical halls  to  throngs  of  famished  candidates  who  would  other- 
wise find  more  suitable  and  profitable  employment  in  a  humble 
but  safer  walk  of  life?  Why  should  we  stand  in  such  a  dread 
lest  we  should  fail  in  securing  to  the  learned  professions  the 
highest  capacities — lest  forsooth 

**  Full  many  a  gem,"  &c.  &c.  ? 
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We  repeat  there  is  need  of  a  universal  reaction^  of  a  general  re- 
volution in  the  notions  of  mankind.  It  is  necessary  that  men 
should  fall  back  from  those  professional  pursuits,  which  they  have 
so  improvidently  invaded  and  overflowed,  to  those  more  lame  and 
homely,  but  more  sure  and  practical  undertakings,  which  may 
admit  of  an  indefinite  number  of  applicants  without  jarring  and 
jostling,  without  snarling  and  wrangling  for  that  sole,  meagre 
bone  of  contention — the  doctoral  laurel.  It  is  necessary  that  by 
a  rational  retrogression  they  should  be  driven  back  to  the  field 
which  they  have  so  unwittingly  and  ungenerously  deserted. 

All  this  is  to  be  effected  by  a  sound  and  truly  moral  system  of 
education.  Were  the  world  to  proceed  on  the  same  footing  in 
the  long  continuation  of  these  blessed,  piping  times  of  peace ; — 
were  the  zeal  of  the  promoters  of  popular  instruction  to  be 
crowned  with  complete  success,  and  the  threshold  of  the  university 
to  be  made  accessible  to  all,  as  it  is  already  a  great  deal  too  much 
to  many : — and  this  without  a  previous  temperament  and  modifi- 
cation of  the  ambitious  tendencies  of  the  human  mind — without  a 
general  submission  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  such  as  result 
from  the  established  order  of  things — without  feeling  that  all  men 
may  have  an  equal  share  in  Adam's  sad  inheritance,  even  though 
all  be  not  doomed  to  ''  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brow ;"  that  happiness  and  contentment  are  doled  out  with  wise 
and  paternal  impartiality  to  all  the  members  of  the  human  family, 
however  wide  their  differences  of  ranks  and  social  condition,  and 
that  our  efforts  should  be  directed  not  to  overstep  the  barriers  that 
divide  us  from  the  upper  classes,  but  to  fill  with  credit  and  dig- 
nity our  own  station  in  life — without,  in  short,  adopting  as  the 
universal  social  device  the  precept  of  the  poet : 

**  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies ;" — 

the  institution  of  primary  and  preparatory  schools  would  have  no 
better  effects  than  to  create  a  general  rush  of  the  whole  rising 
generation  to  those  learned  professions  which  are  considered  as 
the  most  direct  path  leading  to  power  and  wealth  and  worldly 
distinctions;  and  the  first  intellectual  enfranchisement  of  the 
labouring  classes  would  be  attended  either  with  an  agrarian  dis« 
tribution  of  property,  or,  if  men  were  too  wise  and  moderate  for 
an  open  violation  of  laws,  to  a  mutinous  secession  to  the  Mount 
Sacer,  from  which  the  limbs  might  not  be  as  easily  brought  back 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  vital  organ  as  in  the  days  of  Me- 
nenius  Agrippa. 

Hitherto  man  has  only  been  kept  to  his  work  through  want, 
ignorance  or  compulsion.     Be  it  the  boast  of  education  to  pene- 
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trate  him  with  a  sense  of  his  duty  and  persuade  him  to  work 
through  reflection. 

We  have  been  assuredi  though  the  fact  appears  too  beautiful 
and  unprecedented  for  us  to  vouch  for  its  authenticity^  that 
there  lives  among  the  swanips  and  morasses  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, a  rude,  primitive  population  of  goatherds  and  wdodknen^ 
among  whom  knowledge  is  pursued  for  its  there  s&ke^  and  without 
any  secondary  views  of  personal  ambition.  The  youitg  herdsman 
comes  down  rough  and  uncouth  from  his  forests  and  hires  himsisif 
as  a  servant  to  some  of  the  rich  burghers  in  Cagliaii  or  SadSiiri, 
stipulating  for  some  leisure  to  attend  lectures  at  college,  atld  after 
''  eating  his  terms''  in  want  and  humiliation,  and  going  thh)Ugh 
all  the  academical  degrees,  he  repairs  to  his  home  in  the  tnoun^ 
tains,  hangs  his  laui-el  on  his  father's  hut  and  walks  out — a  shepherd 
doctor  after  his  father's  flocks,  with  as  much  philosophical  dig- 
nity and  stateliness  as  Abdalonimus,  the  shepherd-king. 

Strange  that  one  of  the  most  uncivilized  spots  in  Christl^ndbm 
should  offer  so  lumihous  a  specimen  of  what  society  ought  to  b^ 
in  its  highest  degree  of  rational  improvement! 

Yet  until  the  universality  of  men  are  like  the  Sardinian  shepherds, 
induced  to  cultivate  learning  merely  for  the  soothing^  cheeritig, 
humanizing  influence  that  it  is  apt  to  exercise  over  the  mind  and 
heart — until  they  study  principally,  if  not  exclusively>  in  order 
better  to  understand  their  mission  on  earth,  better  to  enablie  them- 
selves to  fulfil  their  duties  and  to  vindicate  their  true  rights — ilntll 
they  derive  from  their  knowledge  the  means  of  ennbbling  their 
nature,  and  approaching,  as  near  as  can  be  obbined  by  mortal 
means,  that  future  state  of  perfection  to  which  divine  cletDency 
entitled  them  to  aspire — until,  in  fine,  education  is  essentially 
moral  and  religious,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  denouncing  the 
university  and  all  its  accessory  establishments  as  so  many  active 
instruments  of  evil. 

This  evil,  then,  has  attained  in  Italy  to  the  most  alamliitog 
extent  in  consequence  of  political  misfortunes.  The  ancient 
divisions  of  the  territory,  in  so  many  small  states  and  republics, 
naturally  tended  to  multiply  universities  with  indiscriminating 
profusion.  In  proportion  as  the  different  towns  began  to  be 
incorporated  into  larger  states,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
likewise  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  academical  institutions. 
But  as  it  has  always  beeta  the  policy  of  those  vile  governments  tb 
cultivate  and  foment  all  that  remained  of  old  emulous  munitipa- 
lism,  they  never  dared  or  never  cared  to  interfere  Wilh  thdse 
superannuated  establishments,  which,  useless  or  dangeh>Vih  as 
they  had  become  through  the  general  degeneration  of  public 
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spirit  and  activity,  still  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  deluded  Italians 
as  monuments  of  their  forefathers'  munificence. 

Thus  we  understand,  for  instance,  that  Charlemagne  in  800, 
or  Theodosius  in  425,  or  whoever  else  it  was  that  did  it,  con- 
ferred a  great  blessing  on  the  human  race  by  the  installation  of 
the  university  of  Bologna;  and  we  conceive  also  that  Boniface  VIII. 
was  right,  when,  in  1 300,  Bologna  not  acknowledging  the  papal 
mie,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  similar  establishment  in  the  metro- 
polis of  Christendom,  and  we  equally  applaud  the  generous 
intentions  of  Nicholas  III.  of  Este,  who,  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
rich  and  flourishing  state,  bestowed  large  sums  for  the  foundation 
of  the  university  of  Ferrara ;  but  now  that  both  the  republic  of 
Bologna  and  the  Duchy  of  Feriara,  with  many  more  illustrious 
states,  have  been  brought  under  the  sway  of  the  pope,  and  that, 
thanks  to  the  priestly  improvidence  of  its  rulers,  the  aggregate 
has  been  plunged  into  the  utmost  squalor  and  beggary,  is  it  not 
absurd  to  hear  that  the  ecclesiastical  state  boasts,  besides  its  two 
ruling  universities  of  Rome  and  Bologna,  six  other  institutions  of 
secondary  rank,  at  Ferrara,  Perugia,  Camerino,  Macerata,  Fermo 
and  Urbino,  all  of  which,  bad  of  course  as  they  may  be  expected 
to  be,  are  equally  entitled  to  fit  young  starvelings  for  the  doc- 
toral gown?  But  there  is  worse.  The  evil  is  not  every  where, 
as  in  the  Roman  states,  hereditary.  In  the  terra  firma  of  the 
Sardinian  monarchy  there  were  before  1820  only  two  universities, 
one  at  Turin,  the  other  at  Genoa,  and  they  were  numbered  among 
the  most  flourishing  in  the  country.  But  the  active  part  that  the 
ardent  Piedmontese  youth  took  in  the  insurrection  of  1821,  called 
forth  the  wrath  of  their  despots,  who  wreaked  their  vengeance 
against  those  obnoxious  seminaries  of  learning.  The  two  leading 
universities  were  dissolved,  and  dismembered  into  eight  secondary 
gymnasiums,  situated  in  almost  all  the  petty  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
and,  for  a  better  security,  placed  under  the  paternal  direction  of 
the  Jesuits.  Pavia  and  Padua,  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king- 
dom, sufl^ered  severely  from  the  political  commotions  of  1821. 
Bologna  and  all  the  other  universities  of  Romagna  were  closed 
for  two  years  after  the  troubles  of  1831,  and  the  university  of 
Parma  was  by  order  of  Maria  Louisa  divided  into  two  branches, 
situated  Qt  Parma  and  Placentia,  the  small  compass  of  the 
duchess's  territory  happily  admitting  of  no  further  subdivision. 

In  Tuscany  alone  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  si 
simpler  and  more  compact  organization  to  public  instruction* 
Ever  since  the  Florentines  had  established  their  sway  over  Pisa, 
they  transported  their  university  into  that  town,  which  their  jea- 
lousy had  dilapidated  and  deserted.  Pisa  increased  and  throve 
under  the  patronage  of  M  the  duk^s  of  Tuscany,  and  almost 
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entirely  superseded  every  other  rival  institution.  Sienna  aloue, 
which  was  united  to  the  duchy  only  in  1555,  and  even  then  pre- 
served some  shade  of  its  primeval  municipal  charters,  continued, 
to  our  days,  to  have  a  university  of  its  own.  An  attempt  was 
made  last  year  by  the  grand-duke  to  suppress  it  and  transfer  its 
funds  to  the  further  endowment  of  the  academy  of  Pisa.  But 
the  prince  was  thwarted  in  his  intentions  by  the  remonstrances 
and  petitions  of  the  Siennese,  and  the  project  has  been,  we  be- 
lieve, entirely  abandoned.  The  opposition  of  the  citizens  of 
Sienna  was  not,  however,  owing  to  a  meanspirited  jealousy  of 
their  Pisan  brothers,  or  to  the  municipal  pride  with  which  they 
looked  on  that  last  remnant  of  their  republican  greatness.  It 
originated  in  that  universal  mistrust  and  indocility  which,  under 
absolute  monarchies,  keeps  the  subjects  in  a  constant  alarm  against 
any  measure  of  government ;  in  the  dread  in  which  they  stand 
of  a  power  which  enacts,  without  ever  condescending  to  explain, 
administers  without  reckoning,  without  allowing  them  any  better 
satisfaction  than  meekly  to  repeat,  "  He  has  given,  he  has  taken 
away.     Blessed  be  his  name." 

The  Siennese  could  plainly  see  only  thus  far,  that  they  were 
going  to  be  stripped  of  the  funds  which  their  ancestors'  liberality 
bestowed  on  their  literary  institutions.  Whether  those  funds  were 
to  be  employed  to  add  new  lustre  to  the  Pisan  academy,  or  to 
dry  the  Tuscan  marshes,  or  to  feed  the  pampered  courtiers  of  his 
highnesses  household,  they  had  no  means  to  ascertain. 

But  if  the  grand-duke's  intentions  were  as  pure  and  sincere,  as 
they  were  providential  and  plausible,  why  did  he  suffer  himself 
to  be  deterred  by  supplications  and  entreaties?  Is  he  not  as 
absolutely  free  to  do  good,  as  he  is  omnipotent  in  doing  evil? 
Could  all  the  petitions  of  his  two  millions  of  subjects  wrench 
from  him  a  decree  for  the  liberty  of  the  press?  Did  he  suffer 
himself  to  be  moved  by  remonstrances  when  all  Tu?cany  inter- 
ceded in  behalf  of  the  ill-fated  Anlologia?  Knows  he  not  how 
to  show  himself  restive,  harsh  and  self-willed  whenever  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  his  family  are  concerned  ?* 

•  It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  recent  communications  of  our  correspondents, 
as  if  the  grand-duke  were  bent  on  carr^'ing  into  execution  his  salutary  measures,  and 
had  overcome  all  spirit  of  opposition.  '*  Great  reforms,"  we  are  told)  "  have,  during 
these  last  few  months,  been  introduced  into  the  University  of  Pisa.  New  chairs  iiave 
been  added  to  the  several  faculties,  such  as  the  Storia  del  Dirilto,  Filosofia  del  Diritto, 
Viritto  Patrio  e  Commerciale,  Economia  PolUica,  Geografia  FisicQt  Meccanica  Cejtste, 
FiUaofia  Morale,  Agraria,  Pe.dagogia,  &c."  This  bids  fair  to  raise  the  University  of 
Pisa  far  above  the  common  standard  of  all  Italian  universities.  It  seems  rather  strange 
to  hear  of  the  reinstalment  of  such  institutions  as  a  School  of  Political  £cononiy»  o^ 
Right  of  Nations,  and  other  liberal  studies,  which  were  first  introduced  into  Italy  iu  j"^ 
palmy  age  of  Genovesi  and  Beccaria,  and  were  afterwards  suppressed  either  during 
the  tumults  of  French  invasions,  or  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  government  of  tbe  He- 
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Some  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  deep-rooted  prejudices 
and  fond  predilections  of  the  people,  is  doubtless  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  Italians  are  aware  of  the  immediate  advantages  of 
a  university  within  the  walls  of  every  one  of  their  towns^  and  may 
perhaps  require  a  little  violence  in  order  that  the  evil  attendant 
on  such  a  state  of  things  may  be  permanently  put  a  stop  to.  But 
if  the  absolute  suppression  of  universities  is  either  impossible  or 
undesirable,  nothing  prevents  the  legislator  from  introducing  into 
them  the  most  salutary  reforms.  If  the  truly  philosophical  spirit 
of  the  Sardinian  shepherds  could  be  made  to  prevail  in  every 
part  of  Italy,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  idle 
number  of  Italian  universities.  It  is  not  that  we  object  to  the 
cobbler's  son  being  as  learned  as  a  doctor,  if  he  can  afford  means 
and  leisure  to  attain  equal  knowledge,  but  it  is  because  if  every 
cobbler's  son  must  needs  become  a  doctor,  and  no  doctor  is  willing 
to  fill  the  cobbler's  vacancy,  we  shall  soon  have  a  society  of  lau- 
reates, and  the  world  can  no  more  go  on  without  cobblers  than 
without  doctors. 

But,  it  is  urged,  necessity  will  soon  bring  the  needy  to  reason, 
and,  after  a  few  ineffectual  experiments,  the  tradesman,  volens, 
nolens,  will  walk  back  to  his  shop.  Perhaps  so ;  but  then  you 
will  have  a  population  of  fretting,  murmuring  labourers,  cursing 
their  fate,  looking  upon  themselves  as  the  victims  of  society,  and 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  political  com- 
motions, to  avenge  what  they  call  their  wrongs.  Education, 
under  similar  circumstances,  will  lead  to  chartism !  But  educa- 
tion, well  understood,  far  from  conjuring  up,  will  powerfully  tend 


storation.  We  accept  it  as  an  omen  of  a  happy  reaction  towards  a  better  order  of 
things,  for,  hitherto,  the  Italian  governments  have  been  every  year  cortailing  school  after 
school  with  unremitting  diligence,  until  scarcely  any  but  the  most  useless  and  idle 
branches  of  learning  and  literature  were  suffered  to  flourish.  Thus,  after  having  done 
away  with  all  political  and  statistical  sciences,  the  chairs  of  Eloquence,  History,  and 
even  Agraria,  or  Agriculture,  were  considered  as  dangerous,  and  put  under  the  inter- 
dict. Moral  Philosophy  had  been  most  obstinately  warred  against.  Two  professors 
of  that  science  received  pensions  from  the  University  of  Parma  without  being  suffered 
to  discharge  their  functions. 

"  We  have  already,"  our  informant  continues,  **  several  illustrious  names  in  science, 
such  as  Mussotti,  formerly  professor  at  Corfu  and  Matteucci.  The  Marquis  Ridolfi, 
the  philanthropic  director  of  the  '  Istituto  Agrario  Toscano,'  an  establishment  which, 
as  every  one  knows,  owes  its  origin  to  that  nobleman's  unbounded  liberality,  will  ac- 
cept the  Professorship  of  Agraria,  if  government  will  grant  him  permission  for  a 
similar  institution  in  the  vicinity  of  Pisa.  It  is  yet  doubtful,  however,  if  government 
will  accede  to  such  terms.  All  these  innovations,  good  and  useful  as  they  appear  in 
themselves,  even  if  carried  into  effect,  far  from  being  sufficient  to  cure,  will  only  have 
the  result  of  showing  more  glaringly  the  evils  of  our  old  social  systems  ;  nor  can  our 
princes  think  of  opening  so  unlimited  a  field  of  scientific  inquiry,  if  they  do  not  at  the 
same  time  reform  those  abuses  in  their  administration,  which  an  increase  of  knowledge 
must  necessarily  tend  to  expose." 
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to  avert  theae  evils,  if  its  prime  object  \^e  the|^()i^i\8iQQ  of  sa^nd 
moral  and  religious  principles. 

Now  there  is  in  Italy  no  public  or  private  insti^ut^op,  in  whichj; 
as  in  the  Loqdon  University  College,  or  at  th?  Jefferaoa  Univer- 
sity in  Virginia,  religion  avowedly  forms  no  part  of  edlucs^tian  \ 
yet  it  may  be  frankly  asserted  that  reiigiqq  )s  i^^wh^fe  tauglit  in 
Italy. 

The  observance  of  the^  practices  of  the  Catholic  (!hurcli  is 
indeed  more  or  less  rigidly  enforced  in  every  academical  insti- 
tution. In  Turin  and  Genoa  especially,  vi^here  the  whole  system, 
as  we  have  said,  is  given  into  the  (lands  of  ^be  Jesuits,  the  uni-: 
versity  is  subjected  to  all  the  discipline  of  monastical  rule. 

Nothing  that  can  be  read  in  the  history  qf  the  pa^t  equals  the 
zeal  ^nd  discernment  of  the  mon^rph  that  presides  over  the  desr. 
tinies  pf  thos^  h^ppy  states.  Charles  Albert  King  of  S^rdipis(,  a 
prince  evidently  cast  after  the  model  of  his  noblest  prqge^itQrs  of 
Savoy,  never  distrusted  th^t  native  instinct  which^  frpq^i  his  earliest 
years,  prompted  him  to  achieve  great  things.  Atqqing  fPF  that 
unfortunnte  lapse  of  juvepile  levity — fof  ths(t  ilUdeQned  vaqit:y  of 
precocious  ambition  that  induced  hi«a  tq  jqin  the  Pie^n^qntese 
Carbonari  in  1820 — dazzled  by  that  specious  title  qf  l^ii^g  of 
Italy  which  was  made  to  gleam  temptingly  before  his  eye§— rfitqning 
for  it,  we  say,  by  the  laurels  he  afterwards  reaped  in  }S%B.  pt  the 
head  of  a  column  of  French  grenadiers  at  the  Tropad^rq  ag^itist 
the  Spanish  patriots — he  mounted  his  throne  in  1831,  restored  to 
credit  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  (lence,  having 
come  off  conqueror  of  ^U  political  adver^s^ries,  ai^d  haying  stifled 
in  blood  all  revolutionary  attempts  with  what  was  then  called  hasty 
^nd  summary — but  what  in  the  end  proved  to  be  efficient — jq?- 
tice,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  turn  Ml  his  thotights  to  the  ^rt^  of 
peace.  We  should  incline  to  think  that  it  cannot  be  without 
considerable  repugnance  that  he  accomn^odates  himself  to  the 
quiet  and  huo^ble  tendencies  of  the  age,  if  y^e  w^re  to  believe 
that,  after  the  style  of  Alexander  of  Napoleon^  he  never  sits  at 
table  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  rides  every  day  one  pf  hjs  hordes 
to  deaths  Yet,  {lUhpugh  a  soldier,  and  a  friend  of  hh  soldiers, 
whom  he  marches  and  countermarches  to  their  utter  exhaustion, 
it  is  evident  that  hfs  heart  and  soul  are  \\'ith  the  priests ;  ^nd 
thQ§e  who  have  seeq  him  at  the  head  of  his  ten  thousand  grey, 
white  and  black-hooded  friars,  during  the  solemnities  of  the  Corpus 
Domini,  or  who  have  witnessed  the  holy  wrath  that  \v^  kiqdied 
in  him  when  bis  people  refused  to  volunteer  their  oil  for  the 
general  illumination  that  he  ordered  in  honour  of  the  handker- 
chief of  Santa  Veronica,  will  not  hesitate  to  eppf^r  lipon  him 
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tl)Q^^  tit|^9  t9  which  h^  seems  so  ardently  tq  aspire — of  the  seep- 
ter^d  Loyola  ^\^^  of  King  pf  the  Jesuits. 

P'pfler  the  lja1f-chiva]rouS|  half-aspetic  discipline  of  that  holy 
luiljtia^  \\ie  pipMS  coqclMct  of  the  rising  generation  at  the  university 
i^  ^tteiidefl  to  >vith  a  vigilance  and  solicitude  that  leaves  nothing 
to  (^^sire  to  the  anxiety  of  the  fondest  parent;  an  order  and 
sJI^Hpe  pprva^es  those  seminaries,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
Sardinian  dominionsj  especially  the  capital,  whiph  strikes  the 
Irayell^r  at  hjs  ^r^t  arrival,  and  suggests  to  him  the  idea  that  he 
i§  ^pt^ripg  a  vast  monastery  or  ^  prison. 

'*  The  ^chqlars  of  the  gyoanasiums/'  says  a  recent  traveller^  "  are  not 
i||lpwed  to  read  any  bpol^s  which  have  not  been  either  given  or  furnished 
hy  the  prefect.  They  are  forbidden  (o  swim,  to  frequent  theatres^,  balls, 
coffee  Of  ^aming-house§ ;  to  perforpi  in  private  plays  and  the  like ;  and 
it  is  the  business  of  the  police  to  see  these  prohibitions  attended  to. 

'*  The  students  s^re  not  only  iinder  strict  scientific  superintendence, 
but  also  under  the  close  surveillance  of  the  police.  No  student  is  allowed 
to  choose  his  dwelling  or  leave  it  without  permission  of  the  prefect,  who 
appoints  the  place  where  he  is  to  lodge  and  board. 
'  !^  Whoever  wishes  to  receive  students  into  his  house  must  undertake 
the  sesponsibility  for  their  observance  of  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
going  io  mass  and  confession,  fasting,  and  even  their  clothing  and  their 
begirds*  Neglect  qf  these  rules  is  punished  by  exclusion  from  the  exa- 
i^|i)9tipps  pr  from  th^  university  itself." 

4gaiQ3t  these  paternal  provisions  the  natural  indocility  of  human 
qatui^  may  sometimes  be  expected  to  kick.  But  the  magnanimous 
indigQattoi}  of  the  pious  monarch  has  been  known  to  visit  the 
refrs^ctpry  students  so  severely,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  by  this  time 
it  ba9  <:Qme  off  conqueror  of  all  opposition. 

The  students  are  ordered  to  confess  and  communicate  once  a 
month  at  the  chapel  of  the  university,  although  the  leniency  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  only  expects  the  faithful  to  perform  such 
duties  Quce  in  a  year.  This  worthy  and  wholesome  practice 
proves!  irksome  and  troublesome  to  those  bolder  and  more  rebel- 
lious youths  whose  presumptuous  reason  cannot  rest  satisfied 
\i^ith  Ihe  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church.  A  young  student  of  me- 
dicin^»  well  known  and  beloved  at  Turin  for  his  mental  and  moral 
qualities,  was  suspected  to  submit  with  repugnance  to  the  per- 
formance of  religious  duties  to  which  he  could  attach  no  heart- 
felt veneration.  One  morning  he  knelt  with  his  fellow  students 
at  the  communion-table,  penetrated  with  the  indignity  of  that 
sacrilegious^  because  compulsory,  act  of  devotion.  The  officiating 
priest  drew  near,  and  the  holy  host  was  laid  on  the  tip  of  the 
student's  tongue.  The  priest's  hands,  he  said,  were  unwashed — 
a  circumstance  which  will  not  at  all  appear  improbable  consider- 
ing the  notorious  slovenliness  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Catholic 
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priesthood ;  and  the  young  Turinese,  seized  with  a  sudden  nausea, 
turned  abruptly,  spat  the  still  dry  host  on  the  floor,  and  hoping 
thus  to  conceal  his  rash  deed,  he  laid  his  foot  upon  it.  No  one 
can  describe  the  fury  of  Charles  Albert  when  the  atrocious  pro- 
fanation of  the  sacrament  was  made  known  to  him.  He  ordered 
the  criminal  to  be  thrown,  untried,  into  a  dungeon  of  the  citadel 
of  Turin,  where  he  has  lain  ever  since,  and  where  he  perhaps 
lies  still  awaiting  his  majesty's  good  pleasure. 

Certainly,  in  the  eyes  of  a  conscientious  Romanist^  who  goes 
the  whole  length  of  believing  what  that  Church  teaches  concerning 
the  mystery  of  transubstantiation,  nothing  short  of  parricide  can 
equal  the  enormity  of  that  unhappy  student's  misdeeds.  It  was 
a  crime — according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  of  a  law  which 
the  pope  himself  would  not  dare  to  enforce — punishable  with 
death.  But  even  if  we  were  not  to  admit  the  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance of  momentary  indisposition,  the  guilt  was  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  natural  reaction  against  that  rigid  despotism  that  exacts 
a  more  implicit  abnegation  of  reason  than  is  compatible  with  the 
inquisitiveness  of  the  human  understanding.  The  prince  ought 
to  have  reflected  that  what  seemed  to  him  an  unheard-of  sacrilege 
would  be  looked  upon,  even  in  its  worst  character,  merely  as  a 
wanton  profanation  among  Protestants,  and  would  pass  as  an  idle 
trick  in  a  Unitarian  congregation :  that,  in  short,  what  shocked 
his  jealous  piety  as  the  most  dreadful  of  transgressions,  is  merely 
a  matter  of  opinion, — of  that  opinion  on  which  neither  cannons 
nor  bayonets,  nor  kings  nor  Jesuits,  can  have  any  effectual  control. 

Another  set  of  law-students,  on  the  eve  of  receiving  the  highest 
degrees,  were  tempted  to  celebrate  the  happy  close  of  their  aca- 
demical labours  by  a  friendly  banquet  in  the  privacy  of  their 
lodgings.  They  were  not  over-scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  their 
amusements,  and  some  young  ladies  of  rather  ambiguous  character 
were  introduced  amon^  them  to  cheer  with  their  presence  the 
young  candidates'  convivial  festivity.  Midnight  had  long  since 
struck,  and  Turin,  as  usual,  unlike  every  other  Italian  town,  was 
for  more  than  an  hour  plunged  into  the  death-like  stillness  of  sleep, 
when  a  loud  knocking  at  the  house-door  announced  the  unseason- 
able, but  not  at  all  extraordinary,  visit  of  the  prefect.  The 
boarding-houses  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  students  are 
liable  to  frequent  interruptions  by  day  and  night,  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  university  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  students'  conduct  at  home.  The  landlord,  who,  according  to 
the  terms  of  his  licence,  is  obliged  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
guardian  and  spy  to  his  boarders,  but  who  in  the  present  instance, 
won  by  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  students,  had  winked  at 
the  riot  that  was  going  on  within  his  walls,  rose  to  admit  his  un« 
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welcome  visitor.  The  silence  that  reigned  in  the  house,  and  the 
protestations  of  the  conniving  housekeeper,  were  not  sufficient  to 
reassure  the  suspicious  Jesuit.  He  insisted  on  being  led  to  the 
students'  dormitories,  and  asked  for  immediate  admittance.  The 
affrighted  rioters,  pretending  to  be  roused  from  their  slumbers, 
acted  their  part  as  they  could  best,  and  pleaded  their  unwilling- 
ness to  be  seen  in  their  bed-clothes ;  but  as  the  priest  continued 
to  roar  and  storm  at  the  door,  the  students'  fear  gave  place  to 
their  indignation,  and  throwing  the  door  ajar  so  as  to  admit  only 
half  of  their  impatient  and  incautious  visitor,  they  shut  it  back 
upon  him,  and  leaning  against  it  with  all  their  weight  and  might, 
they  pressed  him  so  rudely  and  savagely  in  their  exasperation, 
that  they  nearly  squeezed  the  soul  from  his  body. 

No  sooner  had  the  king  risen  from  breakfast  (a  Jesuit  is  sure 
of  admission  at  every  hour  of  the  day)  than  the  inspector  sued  for 
an  audience  and  amazed  his  monarch  with  an  envenomed  exposal 
of  the  indignities  he  had  been  made  to  endure.  The  culprits 
were  immediately  put  under  arrest,  and  expelled  from  all  the 
universities  in  the  kingdom;  so  that  the  honest  and  brilliant 
career  that  the  ceremony  of  the  morrow  was  to  open  before  them, 
was  irreparably  closed  against  them,  inconsequence  of  the  un- 
hallowed, but  still  not  wholly  unpardonable,  frolics  of  the  evening. 

We  could  quote  a  great  number  of  similar  facts,  collected 
during  our  residence  in  the  happy  and  thriving  metropolis  of  the 
Sardinian  dominions,  all  equally  tending  to  demonstrate  with 
what  consistency  the  observance  of  moral  and  religious  discipline 
is  enforced  in  the  educational  establishments  of  that  country,  and 
with  what  stubborn  and  restless  spirits  the  provident  legislator 
has  to  contend.  The  disciplinarian  code  is,  literally,  no  less  severe 
in  other  Italian  states;  but  as  it  always  happens  in  despotic 
countries  that  laws  and  ordinances  are  observed  only  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  personal  energies  and  determination  of  tlie  ruler  and 
the  zeal  and  watchfulness  of  his  administrators,  so  evasion  and 
even  violation  of  Christian  duties  is  with  more  impunity  practised 
in  Tuscany,  Lombardy  and  Parma,  where  public  instruction  is 
not  essentially  given  up  to  the  priests,  and  to  those  most  inde- 
fatigable and  inexorable  of  all  priests — the  Jesuits. 

This  body  of  clever,  wary  and  sleepless  beings  are  watching 
every  opportunity  of  re-establishing  their  influence  in  those  states 
whence  the  hasty  and  insolent  demeanour  of  their  predecessors  in 
the  last  century  had  driven  them.  Already  their  operations  have 
been  crowned  with  success  in  Vicenza  and  other  towns  in  the 
Austrian  dominions;  and  though  they  met  with  repeated  rebukes 
at  Parma,  still  they  pursue  their  tenebrous  work  with  their  wonted 
patience  and  exemplary  resignation. 
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The  universities  of  Pavia,  Paruiaji  Bologna,  aod  Pisa«  are^  or 
were  hitherto,  goverpe^l  with  the  mildest  and  most  conciliatory 
measures ;  but  as  this  apparent  toleration  is  not  only  never  sanc- 
tioned, but  isj  on  the  contraryj  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  l^iv, 
and  is  always  the  result  of  subterfuge  and  deceit,  it  has  the  per- 
nicious effect  of  training  the  Italian  youth  to  a  schqol  of  hypocrisy 
and  base  fiction,  which  gradually  takes  I^old  of  and  becoiiies  an 
integrant  part  of  the  national  character. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  religious  instrqction  uniformly  administered 
at  an  Italian  seminary,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  it  should  be 
better  in  other  subordinate  establishments.  What  the  Jesuits  are 
to  the  university,  the  Scolopii,  or  Ignorantini  are  to  the  primary 
schools.  These  last  have  all  the  ugliness  without  thp  sting  and 
venom  of  the  fornaer.  The  ignorfinpe  from  wbjch  they  seem  proud 
to  take  their  name  prevents  them  from  exercising  as  mischievous 
an  influence  as  their  more  aspiring  brethren.  They  do  not  at 
lea9(  corrupt,  if  they  do  not  edify  the  bums^n  souls  entrusted  to 
their  care.  They  are  the  means  of  removing  several  hundreds  of 
ragged  urchins  from  the  streets,  and  employing  them  in  harmless, 
if  unprofitable  pursuits.  Every  traveller  must  have  been  struck, 
w  hen  visiting  Piedmont  or  the  South  of  France,  by  the  appearance 
of  those  long  processions  of  boys  drawn  up  in  two  rows  with  their 
eyes  cast  upon  the  ground,  their  arms  fqlded  to  the  breast,  march- 
ing in  a  profqund  silence,  order  ^nd  gravity,,  on  their  way  to  the 
"  Benedizipnp,'*  under  the  escort  of  two  or  fnqre  long-robed 
monks,  very  dark  and  very  fat|  with  a  marbl^,  lustrous  counte- 
nance, with  a  stern,  glassy  Iqok,  carrying  a  black  greasy  *'  n^cio'' 
in  their  left  hand  and  a  birch  rod  in  the  right.  Thes^  are  the 
pupils  and  teachers  of  the  Scuole  Pie  or  Ecoles  Chrptiennes — 
m  other  words,  the  schools  of  Ignorance. 

The  above-quoted  traveller  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
piou^  exercises  connected  with  the  little  (knowledge  imparted  to 
their  pupils  by  these  good  Frati  Ignorantini. 

*' Every  morning:  1,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  religious  reading,  (i.e. 
'  Le  sette  allegrezze'  and  *  I  sette  dolori'  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ascetic 
efiusions  to  the  'Sacro  Cuore  di  Giesik,'  and  the  like);  2,  the  hymn 
'Veni  Creator;'  3,  according  to  the  season  thp  Ambrosi^n  hyn^n»  and 
other  extracts  from  the  Ufficio  delta  Beata  f^ergine  (all  Latin  but  the  title- 
page)  ;  4,  mass;  5,  hymn  or  the  litanies  of  the  Holy  Virgin ;  6,  spiritual 
instruction  (that  is,  long  commentaries  on  the  mysteries  of  incarnation, 
transubstantiation,  &c.);  7*  the  psalm  'Laudate  pueri'  and  a  prayer  for 
the  king.  In  the  afternoon  :  1 ,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  religious  reading ; 
2,  hymn  and  prayer  3  3,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  explanation  of  the  cate- 
chism, (namely,  dissertations  on  the  importance  of  fasting,  confessing, 
and  otherwise  observing  the  five  commandments  pf  the  Church).    The 
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scbopU  last  three  and  a  half  hours  in  the  forenoon,  and  two  and  a  half 
hours  in  the  afternoon^  &c.,  &c/' 

In  similar  manner  are  the  rising  generation  provided  with  moral 
and  religioM3  instruction  in  the  gymnasiums.     For  the  rest  of  the 
population,  who  have  no  leisure  or  inclination  to  attend  those  daily 
establishments,  Sunday  schools,  under  the  name  of  '^  Pottrina  Cris« 
tiana/'  are  or  ought  to  be  opened  throughout  the  country.     But 
the  little  attention  almost  universally  paid  to  the  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  greatly  interferes  \vith  a  regular  organization  of  this 
wholesome  institution.     Neither  in  the  Jewish  nor  in  the  Ma- 
bometfin,  we  could  almost  say  in  none  of  the  living  religious  de- 
nominatiQUs,  is  this  practice  more  disregarded  than  in  Catholic 
countriesy  and  in  none  of  the  Catholic  countries  mor^  so  than  in 
Italy.     Here,  indeed,  the  evil  cannot  be  imputed  to  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  Church.    The  houses  of  public  worship  remain 
open  qn  Sundays^  as  on  every  day,  from  earliest  dawn  till  late  in 
the  evening.      Prayers  and  ssi(:raments,  high  and  low  masses, 
veapers  and  rosaries  are  reiterated  at  every  hour  of  the  day.     The 
festive  bells,  loud  even  to  annoyance,  annpunce  the  day  of  the 
Lord*     The  clergy  of  all  classes  waste  admonitions  and  reprimands 
against  irreverence  and  profanation.     But  the  original  cause  of 
such  a  disorder  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Church  herself,  and  dates 
from  the  days  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  when>  fearing  lest  the 
nnlhinking  mass  of  the  lowest  classes  of  people  should  abandon 
themselves  to  excesses  of  vice  and  intemperance,  she  countenanced 
and  authorized  such  plays  and  spectacles  as  could  be  innocently 
substituted  for  the  mor^^  brutal  games  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators, 
of  which  the  memory  was  still  dear  to  the  sons  of  the  Romans. 
The  fault  of  the  Catholic  church  in  this,  as  in  most  of  her  institu- 
tions, is  the  consequence  of  decrepitude.     Using  an  authority 
which  they  believed  they  held  from  heaven,  the  popes  and  the 
general  councils  adopted  such  modifications  and  restrictions  as 
they  judged  consonant  with  the  passions  of  the  ages  of  darkness 
and  violence  through  which  Christianity  has  passed,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficiilt  to  bring  any  argument  against  the  soundness 
aud  expediency  of  any  of  the  Catholic  laws  and  practices,  if  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  ages  and  countries  for  which  they  were 
intended.     But  now  that  the  progress  of  civilization  has  removed 
the  causes  which  seemed  to  call  forth  these  institutions,  to  insist 
upon  their  sanctity  and  inviolability  implies  either  a  conviction,  that 
our  generation  unites  the  barbarism  of  all  past  ages,  or  a  design 
of  driving  the  world  back  to  barbarous  ages  again.     The  service 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  consisting  in  showy  ceremonies  principally 
directed  to  strike  the  senses,  thou|;h  it  may,  at  times,  effect  power- 
ful.impressions^  is  not  apt  to  excite  a  lasting  interest  or  to  afford 
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any  kind  of  intellectual  entertainment.  Hence,  as  soon  as  released 
from  immediate  attention  to  the  spectacle  exhibited  before  his 
eyes,  the  Catholic,  with  a  mind  unused  to  meditation  and  fond  of 
excitement,  turns  to  pleasure  the  rest  of  that  day  that  the  Church 
has  exempted  from  the  toils  of  life. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  observing 
the  Sabbath  in  Catholic  countries  by  what  can  be  seen  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  denomination  in  the  Protestant  countries,  where  their 
priests  are  kept  in  awe  by  the  immediate  competition  of  other  sects. 
The  Italians,  for  instance,  have  hardly  any  preaching  at  all,  except 
in  Lent,  and  even  then  attendance  on  sermons  is  not  among  the 
absolute  commandments  of  the  Church.  Sermons,  moreover,  are 
only  panegyrics  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  some  favourite  saint, 
or  gloomy  descriptions  of  hell  and  paradise,  after  the  poetic  visions 
of  Dante.  Mass  only  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and,  as  priestly 
industry  has  contracted  the  duration  of  that  sacrifice  within  the 
space  of  ten  minutes,  few  Catholics  ever  think  of  infringing  so  con- 
descending a  law,  except  the  haughty  philosopher  who  does  it  as  a 
demonstration  of  independence  and  out  of  spirit  of  contradiction. 
Accordingly,  before  day-break,  before  the  opening  of  the  church, 
a  sleepy,  hurryiiig  crowd  is  besieging  the  door  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duty.  The  doors  are  thrown  open.  Enter  traveller  and 
his  valise, — driver  and  his  whip, — housekeeper  and  her  basket, — 
sportsman  and  his  hounds,  supposing  him  to  be  civil  enough  to 
have  left  his  gun  at  the  entrance.  Two  meagre  candles  are  lighted, 
a  huge  folio  is  opened,  some  buzzing  prayers  are  muttered,  and 
thus  terminates  what  is  called  Messa  degli  affrettati ;  and  then 
exit  the  crowd,  sanctified  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Towards  noon  all  the  ladies'  toilets  are  over,  all  the  new  suits 
are  donned ;  a  large  concourse  of  fine  fashionable  people  assemble 
in  their  favourite  church,  generally  a  smalt  insignificant  building, 
but  having  the  advantage  of  being  secure  from  the  intrusion  of  the 
vulgar.  The  ladies  kneel  at  random  in  low  pews,  or  are  helped 
to  chairs  by  the  gentlemen.  These  last  stand  at  the  extremity  of 
of  the  aisle — a  various,  gaudy,  ever-fluctuating  group,  talking  and 
laughing,  and  from  their  eye-glasses  darting  death  at  the  beauties 
on  the  right  and  left.  In  the  interior  of  a  small  chapel  something 
is  going  on  that  nobody  sees  and  hears,  and  nobody  cares  to  see 
and  hear.  When  that  something  is  over,  off  walks  the  male  part  of 
the  audience,  and  ranges  itself  in  two  long  rows,  leaving  a  narrow 
avenue  for  the  passage  of  the  ladies,  who  appear  radiant,  edified, 
glorified,  ready  for  the  promenade.  This  they  call  La  messa  dei 
belli. 

Last  of  all,  the  tradesman,  who,  in  order  to  supply  the  luxuries 
of  the  wealthy,  has  been  at  work  behind  the  half-closed  shutters 
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of  his  shop,  is  hurried,  by  the  last  peals  of  the  bell,  to  the  parish 
church,  where  he  arrives  in  time  to  get  his  two-thirds  of  what  is 
called  La  messa  degli  ostinati. 

In  the  afternoon  all  that  the  city  possesses  of  proud  horses  and 
gilt  chariots  is  prancing  and  glittering  up  and  down  the  Corso,  in 
the  evening  the  caf^s  are  dazzling  with  a  thousand  lamps,  the 
theatres  are  trembling  with  the  strains  of  intoxicating  music,  the 
private  parlours  are  glowing  with  all  the  ardour  and  transport  of 
an  Italian  soir6e.     This  is  the  Sabbath  in  town. 

In  the  country,  in  many  a  village  of  the  Lombard  plain,  in  many 
a  parish  of  the  remotest  Apennine,  is  easily  found  as  true,  as  pure, 
as  ignorant  a  piety  as  could  have  been  in  the  times  of  the  earliest 
Christianity.  The  manners  of  those  people  are  stationary  and 
know  no  progress  either  for  better  or  worse.  They  are  nothing 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  nothing  to  them. 
In  their  genealogical  traditions  they  go  back  as  far  as  the  proudest 
nobility  of  the  land.  The  cottage  of  the  valley  is  often  as  old  as 
the  castle  towering  upon  the  hill.  Be  the  multiplication  of  the 
species  as  active  as  it  may  please  Providence,  in  those  patriarchal 
dwellings  there  is  room  for  all.  Here  the  same  roof  covers  the 
numerous  branches  of  four  generations;  there  the  old  stock  withers 
in  loneliness,  which  famine  or  pestilence  has  stripped  of  its  foliage. 
Vice  in  no  shape  can  find  its  way  to  these  sacred  recesses.  Were 
it  even  brought  there  from  abroad,  it  would  perish,  discountenanced 
by  that  instinctive  innocence,  as  it  is  said,  of  those  fortunate  cli* 
mates,  where  all  reptiles  ai'e  naturally  innocuous,  and  even  such 
as  are  imported  from  foreign  shores  lose  their  venomous  properties 
at  the  very  first  landing.  In  his  conception  of  the  purity  and 
singlemindedness  of  his  Lucia,  and  the  rectitude  of  mind  of  his 
Renzo,  Manzoni  has  most  immediately  drawn  from  nature. 

It  will  be  easily  supposed  that  the  tenants  of  these  privileged 
districts,  a  primitive  race  among  whom  the  use  of  bars  and  bolts 
is  scarcely  known  at  all,  must  be  much  addicted  to  the  practice  of 
going  to  church.  No  distance,  in  fact,  no  hardship  of  weather 
or  road,  were  ever  known  to  deter  the  Lombard  peasant  from  his 
devotional  duties.  Still  before  and  after  the  fulfilment  of  these 
duties,  in  the  intervals  between  the  long  services  of  his  church, 
morning  and  evening,  until  late  in  the  night,  he  gives  himself  up 
without  a  scruple  or  restraint  to  such  enjoyment  as  his  limited 
sphere  can  afford.  In  the  morning  they  are  the  sports  of  the  wood, 
in  the  afternoon  athletic  exercises ;  in  the  evening  the  whole  village 
assemble,  in  winter  in  a  large  parlour,  in  summer  on  the  threshing- 
floor  by  moonlight — and  there  with  the  music  of  self-taught  fiddlers 
and  pipers,  seniors  and  matrons  sitting  gravely  around,  they  ap- 
point managers  and  partners,  and  what  with  gigs,  tarantellas,  fur* 
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lanas  Md  a  variety  of  dances  and  country-dances,  they  go  on  till 
they  feel  completely  rested  and  refreshed  for  the  toils  of  the  mor- 
row. In  all  these  sports  the  pastor  is  expected  to  joiri^  and  no 
joy  is  complete  unless  he  is  there  to  take  his  share.  We  must 
confess  we  have  never  seen  an  Italian  minister  dancing,  though  a 
Spanish  padre  we  have;  but  we  have  seen  more  than  one  on  the 
Apennines,  rising  very  early  with  a  gay  company,  on  a  fine  [Sun- 
day morning,  loading  and  shouldering  his  gun  and  hallooing  dfler 
his  hounds,  shooting  his  hare  with  tolerable  skill  and  remarkable 
good  luck,  and  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  hurry  back  to  the  par- 
sonage at  full  gallop,  wash  his  bloody  hands  in  the  vestry,  put  on 
in  great  confusion  his  gown,  his  surplice,  the  hundred  parapher- 
nalia of  his  Levitical  attire,  and  ascend  to  the  altar,  as  venerable 
in  the  eyes  of  his  flock  and  his  fellow  hunters,  as  holy  and  infalli- 
ble as  ever.  Such  is  the  Sabbath  in  the  country;  and  as  the  people 
see  no  fault  and  mean  no  harm  by  it,  M'hile  we  grieve  at  sUch  a 
state  of  things,  we  have  but  the  sad  consolation  that  it  has  always 
been  so,  and  that,  until  education  has  brought  about  a  total  sub- 
version of  all  ideas  and  manners,  there  is  little  hope  that  it  may 
ever  be  otherwise. 

With  a  people  and  clergy  so  lightly  and  carelessly  disposed,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  Sunday-schools,  established  as  they  are  pre- 
tended to  be  ever  since  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  have  done  little 
towards  the  improvement  of  public  morals.  Religious  instruction 
has  indeed,  no  matter  how  long  since,  been  regularly  atfbrded  in 
every  parish  church  on  Sundays,  and  parents  have  been  warmly 
recommended  and  even  obliged  to  send  their  children.  iBut  the 
example  of  the  parents  themselves,  accustomed  to  look  on  the 
Sabbath  rather  as  on  a  day  of  recreation  than  religious  meditation, 
cannot  fail  to  have  the  worst  effect.  Moreover  the  extreme  igno- 
rance, carelessness  and  indolence  of  the  clerks  on  whom  the  office 
of  teachers  devolves,  and  the  abstruseness  and  mysticism  of  the 
Catholic  catechism,  frustrates  every  hope  of  ever  bringing  that 
scanty  and  imperfect  instruction  to  bear  upon  the  pupil  s  under- 
standing. Indeed  not  the  slightest  attempt  is  made  towards  it. 
Children  are  directed  to  repeat  every  chapter  of  the  Dottrina  Cris- 
tiana  till  they  have  got  it  materially  by  heart,  when  they  are  con- 
sidered as  fit  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacraments.  On  the  anniversary 
of  the  solemnities  of  the  Corpus  Domini,  the  children  of  every  parish 
are  mustered  up  in  a  long  procession,  and  promenaded  about 
town  dressed  in  fanciful  costumes  of  lamb-skins,  gay  ribbons  atid 
flowers,  bearing  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  preceded  by  the 
parish  standard, and  singing  psalms  and  hymns;  and  he  and  she  and 
they,  who  have  recited  the  £)oitrina  Cristiana  with  the  least  hesi- 
tation and  stammering,  closing  the  rear  clad  in  courtly  fobes  as 
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king,  queeii)  knights  and  maids  of  honour^  8cc.^  which  distinctions 
and  insignia  are  intended  to  last  for  a  whole  week,  during  which 
the  juvenile  monarchs  and  their  attendants  are  loaded  with  presents 
and  caresses,  and  crammed  with  sweetmeats  at  every  convent  and 
nunnery  in  town* 

AH  this  may  prdve  maternal  tenderness  and  charity  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  cannot  equally  be  brought  forward 
as  a  proof  of  her  discernment  and  judgment,  and  we  must  indeed 
have  been  hitherto  stating  facts  tknd  describing  manners  and  cus- 
toms to  nd  purpose,  if,  (Vom  what  we  have  said,  it  does  not  result, 
that,  even  were  we  unwilling  to  question  the  soundness  and  sanc- 
tity of  the  Catholic  morals,  were  we  not  to  doubt  the  holy  influence 
of  many  of  the  tenets  and  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  nothing 
whatever  is  done  by  their  clergy,  even  after  their  own  views,  either 
in  aay  manner  addressing  the  understanding  or  intended  to  pene- 
trate the  heart.  A  religion  of  symbols  and  ceremonies,  almost 
exclusively  directed  to  impress  the  senses,  almost  entirely  dealing 
in  mysteries  and  asceticism,  is  not  calculated  to  forward  the  in- 
terests of  a  liberal,  rational,  practical  education.  Without  going 
the  whole  length  of  accusing  the  Catholic  priests  as  teachers  of 
immorality,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  denying  their  influence  as 
instruments  of  monrt  instruction.  For  them  the  man  is  sufficiently 
educated  that  has  been  trained  to  place  on  them  the  most  absolute, 
implicit  reliance.  The  illiterate  peasiant,  the  idiot  are  the  best  of 
Christians.  The  incompetence,  or  at  least  insufficiency,  of  their 
priesthood  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  an  active  and  intellectual 
age,  is  so  forcibly  felt,  in  Italy,  even  by  the  most  conscientious 
Catholics,  that  the  whole  nation  seems  to  have  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  sharing  at  least  with  them,  if  not  altogether  taking  edu- 
cation out  of  their  hands.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  under  the  Aus- 
trian and  Sardinian  governments,  the  state  has  provided  for  the 
organization  of  infant  and  primary  schools.  In  Tuscany,  at 
Parma  and  a  few  other  states,  they  have  been  left  to  the  exertion 
of  private  beneficence;  at  Rome  and  Modena  they  have  been 
interdicted  with  all  the  jealousy  and  violence  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ments. The  south  lies  still  in  an  almost  total  darkness  of  bar- 
barism. 

At  Milan  and  Venice  such  institntions  have  been  almost  altoge- 
ther placed  under  the  ful^  of  the  laity.  In  Piedmont,  as  we  have 
seen,  Jesuits  and  Ignorantini  have  every  thing  under  their  control. 

The  traveller  whom  we  have  often  quoted,  M.  von  Raumer, 
gives  the  most  satisfactory  aticount  of  the  state  of  these  incipient 
establishments  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  provinces.  Where 
government  takes  public  instruction  under  its  immediate  respon- 
sibility, little  of  W^)rse  n  left  to  the  zeal  of  private  kidividuals. 
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besides  a  prompt  and  cheerful  compliance  with  the  law.  TIwrq 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Austrian  government,  when  proceeding  to 
the  organization  of  primary  instruction,  only  acted  in  compliaajce 
with  the  urgent  demands  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  iiatipn« 
and  that  the  funds  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  fichoob 
have  been  and  are  chiefly  furnished  by  privato  donations  and  volun- 
tary contributions. 

''The  outlay  for  elementary  schools/'  says  Von  Raumer  with  bis  wonted 
statistical  accuracy,  "  amounted  to  507)000  florins.  Of  this  2  J  »O0Q  flo^ 
rins  were  derived  from  endowments,  423j000  were  contributed  by  the 
communes  and  63,000  were  defrayed  by  the  state.  In  1837j  there  were 
in  Lombardy;  with  a  population  of  4,558,000  inhabitants,  4531  schools, 
and  only  66  communes  remained  without  an  elementary  school  for  boys. 
The  teachers,  including  2,226  clere;yroen,  directors  and  school  authorities, 
amounted  in  number  to  6,284.  The  infant  schools  are  attended  by  2,026 
children  and  directed  by  93  teachers ;  their  yearly  revenues  amount  to 
about  16,000  florins.  In  1834  there  were  in  the  Venetian  part  of  the 
kingdom  alone,  with  a  population  of  2,094,000,  1438  schools  with 
8 1 ,372  pupils  and  1 676  male  and  female  teachers.  In  the  town  of  Venice 
there  were  four  infant  schools  containing  already  1000  children,  and  k  is 
now  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  fifth  and  to  hire  an  entire  palace  for 
the  purpose,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  230  dollars." 

All  this  may  go  far  to  prove  that  the  natnfal  good  aense  and 
intelligence  of  the  Italian  people  needed  no  great  compulsion  to 
enter  into  the  views  of  their  legislators.  Still  but  few  of  the  lowest 
classes  can  be  made  to  understand  and  value  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  rest  must  be  guided  to  their  own  good  by  the 
argument  of  force.  Now,  "the  law,"  says  Von  Raumery  **  co«r 
pels  parents  to  send  children  to  school  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twelve,  and  a  fine  of  half  a  lira  per  month  is  incurred  by 
those  who  neglect  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  enforced  in  Lombardy." 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  not  be,  and  that  the  fear 
of  causing  some  irritation  among  the  lowest  classes  should  deter 
the  Austrian  government  from  following  up  to  the  last  their  salu- 
tary regulation.  What  else  indeed  would  be  the  use  of  despotism, 
if  when  sure  of  the  vote  of  the  wide  majority,  when  intimately 
convinced  of  the  sacredness  of  its  undertaking,  it  should  hesitate 
to  bring  to  reason  a  few  degraded  beings  whom  their  very  bru- 
tality renders  refractory  and  restive? 

Have  not  parents  been  deprived  by  law  of  the  right  they  enjoyed 
under  the  Romans  of  killing,  selling,  or  disinheriting  their  ichii- 
dren?  Why  should  they  not  be  equally  deprived  of  their  authority 
of  killing  their  children's  soul,  by  suffering  them  to  wallow  in  all 
the  wretchedness  of  ignorance  and  vice  ? 

It  is  only  with  this  object  that  the  centralizing  omnipotence  of 
a  despotic  government  may  more  readily  prevail  against  the  natural 
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flluggishness  or  stubbornneas  of  a  degraded  population,  that  the 
Italian  patriots  have  resigned  education  into  the  hands  of  their 
rulers.  Were  it  otherwise,  were  it  not  because  the}^  felt  that  co.er- 
cive  measures  would  be  necessary  to  induce  a  few  unnatural  parents 
to  perform  the  most  sacred  of  their  duties,  they  needed  not  to  lay 
their  funds  and  their  co-operation  at  the  disposal  of  the  state ; 
since,  under  any  other  point  of  view,  it  was  neither  advisable  nor 
desirable  that  the  great  mover  of  public  education  should  be 
utterly  and  unconditionally  placed  under  governmental  control. 
In  Tuscany,  where  the  Grand  Duke  never  encouraged  but  never 
at  least  interfered  with  the  progress  of  popular  instruction,  volun- 
tary associations  and  subscriptions  have  led  to  no  less  splendid 
results. 

The  imperial  government  could  not  of  course  be  expected  to 
give  its  Lombard  subjects  any  but  a  thoroughly  Austrian  edu- 
cation. Thus  we  see,  for  instance,  not  without  regret,  that  the 
rising  generation  in  the  gymnasiums  are  directed  to  study  not  the 
history  of  their  own  country,  but  that  of  the  Austrian  monarchy^ 
that  students  are  not  allowed  to  read  even  such  works  as  the  "  Con- 
versations' Lexicon,"  &c«  These  jealous  and  narrow-minded 
restrictions  are  far  from  answering  the  hopes  of  the  most  liberal 
Italians,  who  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  would  soon  lead  them,  at  least,  to  as  much  rational 
latitude  and  freedom  of  inquiry  as  is  now  enjoyed,  under  the  same 
absolute  rule,  by  the  subjects  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

Popular  education  in  England,  in  America,  ill  almost  every 
other  civilized  country,  may  or  should  have  no  other  object  than  to 
promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  lowest  classes  by  improving 
their  intellectual  and  moral  condition.  But  in  an  enslaved,  divided, 
distracted  country  like  Italy,  education  is  not  considered  as  an 
end,  but  as  a  means.  The  work  of  regeneration  must  lead  to  a 
deed  of  emancipation.  Popular  instruction  must  be  among  the 
most  active  elements  of  nationality.  The  Italian  people  must  be 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  rational  beings,  that  they  may  be  fairly  en- 
titled to  claim  their  rights  as  an  independent  race  of  freemen. 
Education,  we  have  said  it,  must  be  the  beginning  of  a  funda"> 
mental  revolution. 

This,  both  the  governments  and  the  patriots  are  well  aware  of: 
hence  the  want  is  universally  felt  in  Italy  of  withdrawing  and 
emancipating,  as  far  as  can  be  practicable,  popular  education  from 
civil  as  well  as  from  ecclesiastical  authority;  hence  also  the  alarm 
has  been  spread  among  the  rulers  of  the  land,  who  perceiving  the 
hostile  tendency  of  the  age,  either  hope  to  counteract  the  revolu-^ 
tionary  influence  of  education,  by  taking  it  under  their  own  imme- 
diate patronage  or  submitting  it  to  priestly  rule,  as  it  is  done 
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under  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  governments;  or  otherwise  by 
waging  a  relentless  war  against  its  promoters  and  abettors,  as  the 
Pope,  the  Duke  of  Modena  and  others,  have  done. 

"  I  beg  of  yon/'  thus  writes  one  of  our  own  correspotidentSi  whose 
words  we  quote,  because  they  are  most  apt  to  ghre  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  state  of  men's  minds  In  that  country — '*  I  beg  of  you  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  to  announce  among  our  most  pndseworihy  ItiAiaD  pub- 
lications that  of  the  'Letture  Popolart/  published  at  Turin,  of  which  the 
programme  for  this  (the  fifth)  year  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  number  of 
the  '  Guida  dell'  Educatore/  You  will  see  by  what  high  feelings  its 
compilers  are  inspired.  But  beholdi  what  I  receive  from  one  of  its  most 
active  editors. 

*"The  hour  of  persecution  has  struck  for  my  'Letture  Popolari'  also, 
and  Monsignor  the  Archbishop  of  Turin  has  given  the  first  signal  of  the 
attack.  In  one  of  his  pastoral  homilies,  in  Lent,  the  risht  reverend 
prelate  thundered  with  great  vehemence  against  them,  andxn  the  same 
time  against  all  our  other  schemes  of  popular  instruction.  Af^er  his 
lordship's  example,  as  well  might  be  expected,  violent  diatribes  were 
uttered  from  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  pulpits  in  bis  diocese,  every  minister 
of  the  Gospel  zealously  adding  his  commentaries  and  corollaries  to  the 
paternal  admonition  of  their  spiritual  leader.  The  mosValarmiDg  rumours 
are  afloat,  and  we  are  waiting  every  moment  for  the  decree  that  must 
condemn  our  '  Letture  Popolari'  to  share  the  fate  of  the  '  Subalplno'  (a 
literary  journal  suppressed  by  the  Sardinian  government  in  1839),  and 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  avert  the  storm  which  priestly  craft  has 
conjured  up  against  us.  Here  I  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  archiepiscopal 
effusion: — 

''  'Oh  !  this  indiscreet  zeal  of  spreading  among  the  people  the  desire  of 
reading  and  thirst  for  instruction,  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  morals,  is  even  not  unfrequeutly  fatal  to  the  public  tmn'^ 
quillity.  Because  by  teaching  the  lowest  classes  how  to  read,  without 
previously  strengthening  their  undentanding  with  the  first  rudiments  of 
Christian  knowledge,  they  learn  to  pronounce  their  sentence  on  allreligieus 
and  political  matters ;  they  become  bolder  and  bolder  in  their  censure  of 
every  government  measure,  till  at  length  they  lose  every  feeling  of  re- 
spect and  allegiance  towards  their  rulers  and  are  ready  for  rebellion  and 
anarchy. 

"  *  Ignorance  is  bad  :  who  doubts  it  ?  But  there  may  be  a  kind  of 
knowledge  still  worse :  therefore,  even  in  his  own  age  the  Apostle  pro- 
claimed :  Non  plus  saperCf  quam  oportet  sapere*  (Rom.  xii.  3).    It  is  true 

0  ^i7  4>fov87v*  &Kyk  ^fcvtXv  tif  rl  ff^^mtv  im&errm  ii^  h  dtd?  ijulf i^f  fM.krfw  fnrrtatf.  We 
subjoin  the  original  text  for  the  benefit  of  our  veadert,  wlioie  opinion  may  be  eatUj 
formed  on  the  profundity  of  the  teiituary  who  can  give  to  vv^^oMir  the  sense  of  vjmb 
SAPEBB^  or  describe  a  state  of  ignorant  pride  of  heart  es  a  state  of  knowledge.  True 
science  is  always  accompanied  with  humility — ^ignorance  with  unseemly  pride.  The 
application  of  the  text  as  an  interdict  on  knowled^  is  perfectly  sbstifd.  When  will 
that  pregnant  source  of  error»  the  ^atia  Vulgate,  be  extirpated  from  Eojnanist  coaa- 
tries  r    The  Apostle's  argument  is  also  wholly  directed  to  particular  offices,  aud  his 
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AttC  these  words  are  metnt  as  an  adinonitioD  to  those  who  are  too  prone 
to  think  highly  of  themselves,  bat  such  will  exactly  be  the  resolt  of 
these  same  popular  jonmals,  which  by  fictitioas  taks*  purposely  selected 
to  pervert  the  people's  minds^  seem  to  insinuate  that  virtue  ouij  resides 
aoMDg  the  lowest  orders ;  that  equity,  disinterestedness  and  magnani- 
mity are  the  characteristics  of  the  labourer  and  poor,  whilst  oppression, 
injustiee  and  hardness  of  heart  are  the  appanage  of  the  higher  classes.'  *' 

"  What  say  you/'  continues  our  correspondent,  **  to  this  archi- 
episcopal  promulgator  of  the  Gospel  P*  and  then,  as  a  contrast  to 
the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  war  that  the  friends  of  education  are 
likely  to  endure,  he  subjoins  a  few  words  from  another  of  his 
asaociates  on  the  state  of  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  a  wild  district 
scarcely  iasuing  from  utmost  desolation  and  barbarism. 

"  I  hare  hardly  yet  tisited  one-third  of  the  Tuscan  marehes,  and  have 
already  organised  five  societies  for  the  institution  of  infant  asylums, 
nambering  nine  hundred  members  and  contributing  an  annual  revenue 
of  20,000  lir€.  Words  can  not  express  how  ardently  my  words  have 
beea  received,  and  what  a  spirit' of  true  charity  and  patriotism  prevails 
among  this  population,  so  little  known  and  so  often  abused.  I  have 
seen  the  townspeople  meeting  by  hundreds  to  draw  up  the  regulations 
for  these  charitable  institutions  on  the  most  liberal  plans^  and  bishops 
and  parsons  vieing  with  the  laity  in  zealously  promoting  the  interests 
of  education,  &c, 

'*  We  are,"  concludes  our  friend,  •*  neither  deterred  by  the  episcopal 
threats  at  Turin,  nor  elated  by  the  adhesion  of  priests  and  prelates  in 
Tuscany ;  but  since  we  are  to  fight  on  this  ground^  I  am  glad  to  per- 
ceive a  division  among  our  adversaries,  whieh  gives  us  fair  chances  of 
victory." 

Certainly  as  long  as  government  does  not  openly  declare  against 
them,  the  friends  of  education  are  sure  of  success,  at  least  in 
Tuscany,  where,  were  it  only  as  charitable  institutions,  schools 
and  asylums  might  always  rely  on  the  support  and  favour  of  that 
benevolent  population.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  north 
of  Italy,  and  especially  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  have  always 
taken  the  lead,  and  are  even  now  unsurpassed  in  Europe  for  their 
true  Christian  charity  and  beneficence;  and  that  nowhere  are 


_, are  to  tx&tx&t  9  d«e  hwaility  in  the  wielding  ai  even  the  BiraoilcNis 

powers,  or  anjf  other  gift  or  grace.  It  has  nothing  to  do  mSi  the  sobject  to  which  the 
archbishop  has  misapplied  it.  Where  arc  the  chances  of  a  super-fetation  of  know- 
ledge for  Itafy  ?  When  will  even  her  archbishops  comply  with  the  Catliolie  in* 
juncriwi  "Give  attentieB  to  reading/'  and  get  rid  of  their  present  deplorable  ignofanovi 
"  nnderstanding  neither  what  they  saj  nor  whereof  they  affirm."  How  different  is 
the  expression  of  Dante's  ardent  gratitude  to  Ser  Bninetto  compared  to  what  th6 
Italian  child  most  feel  to  these  dari^enefs  of  knowledge. 

"  In  la  mente  m'  d  Stta  ed  or  ni'  acoora 
La  cara  buona  imagine  patema 
Di  voi,  quando  nel  mondo  ad  ora 
M'  insegtiavate,  come  V  uom  s'  et^rna." 

Y2 
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b,93pit.9)£t«.po9r  nouses,, and  orphan  asylums,  objects  of  a  more 
^midi|oua  .^nd  inexbi|U3tible  liberality. 

,,,  Af  bpus^  Pf  cbarity,  thoae  educational  establishments  witl  b^ 
aided  by  the  co-operation  even  of  those  who  might  be  less  san- 
gfiin^ 99  to.the. ippral  results  attainable  from  a  diffusion  of  know^ 
iQfjgp  aiqong  the  lowest  classes^  and  less  disposed  to  lay  too 
Wp|icU  ;a  ,belie|E  in  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  their  fellow- 
b,eing^.  Whoever  visited  the  infant  asylums  at  Florence  or 
y^nicQ,  and  s^yv,  as  Von  Raumer  relates^  *'  those  Italian  children^ 
vvbo^f.  tiQ  was  .accustomed  to  behold  in  the  streets,  dirty,  ragged 
^^d  crawling  with  vermin,  now  clean  in  their  persons  and  tidily 
.9jttire4  iPtthei^  airy  ami  spacipus  school-houses,"  however  scej^tir 
cally  inclined  as  to  jthe  future  prospects  of  the  rising  Italian 
generation,  will,  at  least,  applaud  the  immediate,  palpable  advan- 
tages resulting  from  those  truly  maternal  establishments. 

We  have  ourselves  witnessed  the  gratifying  spectacle  last  year 
in  Florenoe,  and  as  we  surveyed  the  little  innocent  creatures,  the 
children  of  sin  and  misery,  but  recently  rescued  from  the  squalot 
and  wretchedness  of  their  parental  roofs,  still  bearing  on  their 
liaggard  and  emaciated  features  and  on  their  ricketty  limbs  the 
prints  of  hereditary  disease  and  deformity,  we  bethought  ourselves 
of  Alfieri,  and  wondered  what  curse  of  heaven  could  thus  have 
nipped  and  blasted  tlie  '^  plant  man"  in  that  most  genial  soil ;  and 
offered  our  prayers  to  God  that  he  would  smile  on  the  efforts  of 
the  new  cultivators,  and  bear  them  up  against  the  hatred  and 
malignity  of  their  opponents. 

But  what  shall  we  say,  when,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  their 
adversaries,  we  meet  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  servant  of  the  servants 
of  God,  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  himself,  not  only  opposing  reasons 
to  arguments,  sermons  and  homilies  to  pamphlets  and  journals, 
but,  as  a  last  resource,  betaking  himself  to  excommunicationsj, 
»nd  banishments,  and  throwing  schoolmasters  into  the  dungeons 
of  the  Castle  St.  Angelo? 

We  have  already  expressed  our  belief  that  there  may  be  preci- 
pitation and  imprudence  among  the  champions  of  popular  in- 
struction, and  we  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  chime  in  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Turin,  that  there  may  be  systems 
of  education  far  from  being  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  con- 
tentment of  individuals,  or  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  social 
order-  But  would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  pastors,  who  are,  at 
the  same  time,  the  legitimate  instructors  of  their  flocks,  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  tendencies  of  a  premature  culture  by  the  peaceful 
insinuation  of  sound  moral  principles,  rather  than  by  unholy 
diatribes  and  insane  persecutions  i  Is  God's  own  truth  so  afraid 
of  broad  day-light  as  to  have  no  chance  to  prevail  but  in  the  ob* 
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scurity  of  a  prison  ?  Can  the  arrest  of  Enrico  Mayer,"*^  or  of  any 
other  individual,  put  a  stop  to  the  rapid  progress  6{  6|)inibii^t^ii^ 
more  than  all  the  scaffolds  aiid  burning-piled  of  ^kut^IV.Jand 
Pius  v.  prevailed  against  Protestantism  ?  The  scho6lm^st^r  in 
prison!  out  upon  thee^  Antichrist f 

Meanwhile  the  promoters  of  education  are  kidt  to  be  fedsily  dis- 
couraged by  these  first  outbursts  of  pontifical  wrath.  Tfafe  bobk^ 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  afticlie,  sele(;tirrg'thelhi 
from  among  a  vast  number  of  penny  magazi^ed,  cydo/^8edra»;  atfd 
other  popular  publications,  edited  in  iihit^tion  of  otf^  Etiglisfn 
works  in  the  same  style,  are  sufBcientto  prove  th^tpublic'kiffi^a^ 
is  openly  in  favour  of  the  institutions  which  such  wohics  are  in<- 
tended  to  advocate,  and  that  the  weight  of  opinion  h  ^bre  than 
suflicient  to  frustrate  the  evil  ascendency  of  power. 


: ( .<  ♦ 1 r 


*  Though  we  liave  already  alladed  to  the  arrest  of  Sigiior  Enrico  ItfayeV  in  oar  {irncle 
on  <'  Copyright  in  Italy,"  (see  Forbxon  Quartbrlt  Review,  No.  LII:,  p/SOO,) 
jet  we  think  that  a  few  particulars  of  that  event  may  .8er?e  to  gire  an  ideft  of  thk  pq- 
lice  regulations  of  the  Italian  states,  an<l  show  how  far  the  right  of  inviQlabilHy;Of 
person  Is  respected  in  that  country. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1840,  Signor  Mayer  applied  for,  and  bbtsiin^  fi^om,  bb 
native  Tuscan  government,  a  passport  for  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  only  puiiof  Ital^ 
tiiat  the  pedagogical  traveller  had  never  visited.    In  that  epoch,  it  will  be  reipeni- 
bered,  the  differences  between  his  Sicilian  roajjesty  and  Great  Britain  had  created  an 
nniversal  fetment  in  Itafly ;  for  such  is  the  state  of  thitt  unhappy  country,  thtitVvery 
prospect  of  hostiKUes,  every  anticipatioD  of  anxieties  and  difficultiesi  in  which; their 
goveHfiments  may  be  involved,  is  hailed  as  an  object  of  rejoicing,  as  a.  chance,  of  resur- 
rection on  the  part  of  the  people.     Mors  tua,  vita  mea,  is  there  the  mutual  bond  of 
union  and  love  between  the  two  opposite  elements  of  social  order,  power  and  opinion . 
Consequently,  the  Neapolitan  consul  at  Leghorn  refused  tosanptioti,  by  liis  aign^itofe, 
the  passport  of  M.  Mayer.    This  gentleman  was  therefore  compelled  to  undertalqe  an 
unnecessary  journey  to  Florence,  where  he  obtained  from  the  Neapolitan  minister  wjiat 
)ie  bad  in  vain  applied  for  to  his  Excellency's  subaltern.    Provided  thus  with  a  pass- 
port in  due  form,  M.  Mayer  started,  by  land,  towards  the  south,  and  by  a  direct  voad 
proceeded  to  Rome.    Here  another  Neapolitan  ambassador  countermanded  the  order 
of  his  colleague  at  Florence,  and  M.  Mayer  was  once  more  stopped  short  in  his  jour- 
ney.   He  humbly  and  resignedly  protested  against  this  abuse  of  power,  and  prolonged 
his  stay  in  Rome,  hoping  by  his  remonstrances  to  soften  the  unjust  rigour  of  the  em- 
bassador.   One  morning  as  he,  according  to  his  wont,  applied  to  the  Post  Ofice  for  his 
letters,  be  was  attacked  by  the  tbirri  of  his  Holiness,  and  thrown  into  prison,  whi]^  his 
domicile  underwent  the  most  severe  and  minute  invettigation.    For  more' thati  four 
months  he  was  kept  in  the  closest  confinement ;  he  and  Ihb  friends  were  left  in  a  state 
of  utter  incertitude  as  to  his  fate.    But  the  clamour  raised  by  so  arbitrary  a  measure^ 
against  so  popular  and  irreprehensible  a  personage,  was  so  very  loud  and  incessant, 
fbat  even  the  Pope's  inflexibility  was  not  proof  against  it.    The  dark  ahd  mysterious 
proceedings  were  broken  short,  and  the  prisoner  was,  at.  the  request  of  tim  Grand- 
Duke,  sent  back,  under  an  armed  escort,  to  the  Tuscan  confines ;  sentence  of  perpetual 
banishment  from  the  ecclesiastical  states  was,  however,  issued  against  )um,  and.  en* 
forced  by  threats  of  hard  Imprisonment  and  the  galleys :'— nil  this  befone  he  coeld  re- 
ceive the  slightest  information  as  to  the  crime  he  stood  accused  of.    His  guilti.bpwever^ 
it  is  well  known^  was  only  that  of  having  by  every  effort  promoted  the  institntion  of 
infant  asylums,  and  other  primary  schools,  against  which  the  Pope  has  declared  a  roost 
insane  and  relentless  war,  and  having  travelled  through  Swhzerland,  Eogkcid  and 
Germaay  to  inspect  the  state  of  popular  instruction  in  those  countries^  and  g^ve  aa 
account  of  it  in  several  nombers  of  the  "  Gnida  delP  Ednc<ttorc,'^ 
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The  oldest  and  moBl  deserving  of  these  pertodieal  wotks  is  die 
**  Giiida  deir  Educatore/'  conducted  by  the  Abate  RaffiMllo 
Lambruschini,  an  eTangelical,  as  well  as  a  Catholic,  priest.  The 
iirst  manifesto  of  the  journal  was  published  in  Septoinber^  1835, 
and  the  first  number  appeared  in  January  of  the  following  year. 
It  has  ever  since  continued  to  appear  in  monthly  numbersi  and  is 
now  in  the  highest  plenitude  of  success  and  popularity.  At  first 
the  editor  had  to  struggle  hard  against  the  difliculties  of  hh 
isolated  situation ;  but  he  soon  found  valiant  feliow^aboitrepa  in 
Florence  and  elsewhere,  and  now  there  is  scarcely  a  literary  nan 
in  Italy  that  does  not  take  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  progress 
of  his  noble  undertaking.  Among  the  roost  distinguished  writers 
we  notice  the  names  of  Pietro  Tnouar,  Niccolo  Tommaseo,  and 
Enrico  Mayer,  whose  Fragments  of  a  Pedagogical  Journey  are 
intended  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  state  of  popular 
education  in  every  country  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Swiuerhnd, 
Germany  and  Britain.  These  articles  were  the  principal  guilt 
that  called  upon  the  author's  head  the  papal  resentment^  to  which 
he  owed  his  confinement  at  RomCi  and  which  have  rendered  it 
either  utterly  impossible  or  unsafe  for  him  to  stir  an  inch  beyond 
the  confines  of  bis  native  state  of  Tuscany, 

The  last  of  these  valuablei  though,  to  the  Roman  see.  ob** 
noxious  papers,  refers  to  the  state  of  education  in  England,  and 
ought  to  prove  an  object  of  uncommon  attraction  to  our  readers, 
as  the  extensive  connections  and  the  long  residence  of  M.  Mayer 
in  this  country,  and  his  indefatigable  diligence  and  perseverance, 
enabled  him  to  obtain  the  fairest  insight  into  our  political,  religious 
and  educational  institutions. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  that  essay  is  written  in  accord- 
ance with  the  democratic  views  warmly  espoused  by  M.  Mayer, 
and  almost  universally  prevailing  in  his  country,  but  wbicb,  owii^f 
to  the  political  organization  of  our  free  and  happy  island,  are  yet, 
we  think,  far  from  having  thrown  deep  roots  among  our  people. 
Apart,  however,  from  all  party  spirit,  M;  Mayer  deserves  the 
hidiest  credit  as  an  intelligent,  fair,  and  conscientious  observer. 

To  every  number  of  the  "  Guida"  are  annexed  a  few  pages  of 
^*  Letture  pei  fanciulli,"  consisting  of  tales,  dialogues,  bie^ra- 
phical  or  historical  essays,  8cc.,  calculated  to  the  capacity  of  a 
juvenile  understanding :  these,  together  with  the  "  Letture  Popo* 
lari'*  published  at  Turin,  to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  and 
the  *'  Racconti  ad  uso  dei  Giovanetti*'  by  Pietro  Thouar,  will 
furnish  every  school-house  in  Italy  with  an  useful  and  entertain- 
ing, economical  library. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  proof  of  the  universal  encouragement  that 
such  works  obtain  from  the  Italiau  nation  at  large^  we  shall  cqu- 
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elode  this  Mrlicle  by  quoting  the  words  of  honest  exuUation  with 
wkich  the  worthy  Abate  Lambruschini  announces  to  bis  readers 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  annual  subscription,  occasioned  by  a 
more  extensive  ctrculation  and  sale  of  his  work. 

**  La  Rvche,  a  French  journal,  edited  by  two  excellent  promoters  of 
edacation^  Mesdatnes  Bdloc  and  Mongolfief,  fans  fallen  in  France.  L*Edu- 
eaim  pratique,  conducted  by  the  clever  M.  Michel,  also  came  to  its  end : 
wbOst  books  and  journals,  tending  either  to  amuse  the  readers  with  idle 
inanities,  or  to  corrupt  them  with  immoral  and  lubric  works  of  fiction,  are 
add  and  fepoblithed  with  unabated  saccess-^-while  the  <<  Guida  deir 
Edseatoiei"  after  five  yean,  arooeeds  with  redoubled  vigouri  thanks  to 
tiie  perseveriog  indulgence  or  the  readersi  and  the  all-absorbing  import- 
ance of  its  subject.  Were  any  other  than  myself  the  editor,  I  ti^ink  I 
might  venture  to  say— Such  is  Italy  !" 
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Am.  V. — History  of  the  United  States,  firom  the  ZHscovert/ 
of  th%  American  Cofitinent.  By  George  Bancroft.  3  vols. 
Boston.     1839—1840. 

Thshb  are  few  things  more  interesting  in  history  than  to  trace 
the  gradual  formation  and  developement  of  a  great  nation,  espe- 
cially where  its  government  has  been  formed  on  principles  widely 
differing  from  those  of  the  old  world ;  where  the  sceptre  and  pur- 
ple robe  have  never  appeared  at  the  head  of  its  councils,  and 
where  the  poorest  man  in  it  may,  by  the  universal  suffrages  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  be  raised  to  that  position  in  which  he  is  the 
chief  voice  of  a  great  people,  and  holds  communication  with  the 
kings  and  princes  of  other  countries.  In  contemplating  a  demo- 
cracy like  the  American,  we  have  yet  to  learn,  as  time  rolls  on, 
whether  the  laws  which  govern  that  nation  are  so  framed  as  to  hold 
together  a  people  which  may  at  one  time  or  another  become  too 
numerous  a  family  to  remain  under  the  same  roof. 

The  mighty  continent  of  the  new  world,  teeming  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  attracted  the  early  fathers  of  democracy  to  its  shores. 
Quitting  their  own  country  with  the  avowed  object  of  seeking 
higher  religious  freedom  than  they  conceived  themselves  to  enjoy 
in  it,  they  sought  a  land  where  they  might  unmolested  govern 
themselves  by  their  own  laws,  and  carry  out  their  own  political 
and  religious  sentiments.  From  these  men  sprung  a  people,  re- 
markable for  their  adherence  to  their  early  form  of  government, 
and  for  the  prominent  position  they  now  hold  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  both  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

One  result  from  the  peculiar  opinions  which  induced  these 
small  bands  to  adventure  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  an  unknown 
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regicoi .  would  be  equfility  of  raiik  and  pdHtioti  ainoogstiiieir 
memheta;  and  iheir  geueral  admiaBioo  of  tbe  trulb^  4kait  >'f  laH'  men 
are  equal  in  tbe  sigbt  of  Godt"  would  .gi«^  to  eaobraivoic^^m 
foroiifig  tliose  la\va  wbicb  were  qeceaiaariljr  mado  to  aoon  /dsi^m 
their  arrival  at  tbeir  future, abode«  .  ..| 

Mr.  Bancroft  bas  had  maiiiy  diflScultiea<to  .oonlendidgaiast ip 
compiling  the  valuable  history,  qf  wfaMb  tbe  three  volumea  already 
published  form  but  a  porMoii  ol  the  arduous  task  hothas  lindet^ 
taken.  .  fiitd 

In  drawing  from  tbe  resources  before  bini*  it. veqiiired  soute 
discrimination  to  separate  strict  facts  from  the  multitude  of  «ajg;u3 
rumours  and  fabulous  narrative  with  which  they  are:  nixed,  as  Well 
as  to  steer  clear,  of  the  prejudices  which- warped  thejadgmestof 
the  early  European  writers.  >  ..<l 

The  Americans  are  much  indebted  to  him; for  the  patience  and 
labour  manifested  in  bis  early  volumes;  and  we  feel  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  with  which  he  endeavours  to  accomplish  hia'ob^t 
of  giving  to  bis  fellow  citiatens  a  truatworlby  history  of  their  countfjt. 
.The  ^ork  commences  with  thie  early  voyages  of  tbe  intrepid  <  navi- 
gators of  the  thirteenth  century.  Columbu^.  whose  early  dreansb 
were  haunted  with  the  existence  of  a  western  continent^  eetabliiSied 
the  truth  of  bis  theory,  .and  has  handed  down  bis  Aamoito  ti»ite 
the  hero  of  maritime  enterpiise.  Altboggh  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  the  report  mentioned  by  a  bistortan  of  Iceland^  €if  a  taee^el 
driven  from  Greenland  to  tbe  shores  of  Labrador,  vet  we  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Bancroft  that  this  in  no  way  diminiahes  the.ekiqi 
of  Columbus  to  that  discovery  which  had  been  tbe  Qoiiatant>6b- 
ject  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  hope  of  which  g(ave  him  that  patient 
endurance  of  the  many  disappointments  which  .ao  .impeded  Ijhe 
execution  of  his  purpose.  England,  always  interested  in  maritime 
affairs^  fostered  the  adventurous  spirit  of  John  Cabot,  and  he  ob- 
tained from  Henry  tb^  Seventh  a  patent^  empovvering  bin^elf  and 
his  three  sons,  ^yitb  a  fleet  of  five  ships^  '*  to  search,  for  islandi, 
countries,  provinces  or  regions,  hitherto  unseen  by  Christian  peo- 
ple; to  affix  the  bs^nners  9f  England  on  any  city^islandor  continent 
that  they  might  iindi  and  as  vasspls.of  the  English,  crown  ioposseas 
and  ocpupy  the  territory  that  ipigbt  be  discpveredJ'  ;  .  i- 

The  patent  also  further  secured  to  the  family  of  the  C^bots^lhe 
exclusive  ri|;bt  of  frequenting  all  the.newlyrdisco^ered  countries 
without  limit  of  tinie.  Thus  en<:oeraged,  in  1497,  Cabot  and  his 
son  Qebastjan  s^t  sail;.,  but  there  is  no. record  of  their  voyage-^ 
they  however  returned  hpn^Ci  declaring  their  discoveries^fandlo 
their  energy  England  wasind^jtied  for  those  rights  which,  al^ough 
not  recognised  by  th^  courts  of  Spaii;i..«iid  Portugal^  were  too 
strongly  established  to  be  ^hakf^u  by  oppositiotk  '     .     )  .  <m  .  't 
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..  fThe .career  of  OabQt^saitffieieiltlyfatiiUiar  t<y  us;  that  of  the 
«on»  Seba^liali  ^Im- still  ftiore  fbrtonate^  and  glovicAis;  His  maps 
ami  oerratiUes  hanle  not  come  down  t6  ns,  but  there  appears  little 
idoiibt  •  that  in  hia  e<xpiedition  ibr  the  discovery  of  the  north-west 
passage,  when  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand  bf  Spain,  he  actually 
paswd  through  the  straits  and  entered  the  bay  which  afterwards 
naoeived  its  name  from  Hftdsoli.  Oil  returning  to  England  he 
wdftibonourably  received,  and  a  pension  was  confefk'ed  upon  him. 
During  his  extreme  old  age,  and  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  his 
dw«gbt8  wandered  tO' hia  beldved  oeean,  so  tnuch  was  he  attached 
to  bis  profession* 

The  French  were  not  long  in  claiming  a  share  in  the  new  dis<> 
-cotieriesy  and  in  1^04  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  were  fre- 
quented by  the  mariners  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  John 
IKermzzani  was  the  person  appointed  by  Francis  I.  to  explore  the 
newir^ions*  A  terrible  storm  overtook  the  Little  Dolphin,  which 
w^si'thei  name  of  his.vessel,  and  fifty  d&ys  elapsed  before  they 
beheld  the  continent.  The  unsuspecting  natives  welcomed  the 
sirangeiia  to  their  shores,  abounding  with  delightful  fields  and 
lorestSy  but  their  hospitality  was  basely  repaid  by  various  attempts 
:ta  kidnap  them.  Verrazzani  acquircfd  considerable  knowledge  of 
liie<  country  before  he  returned  to  France.  Arriving  first  in  the 
latitude' of  Wilmington,  he  passed  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
after  which  be  wab  greatly  attracted  by  the  harbour  of  New  York, 
and  thence,  passing  by  Newport  and  leaving  Rhode  Island,  he 
puipmed  his  voyage  until  he  reached  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude. 
Thereare  many  conjectures  respecting  his  death,  but  the  common 
itradi^on  is  that  he  perished  at  sea.  We  have  not  space  to  dwell 
upon  the  voyage  of  Cartier,  who,  successful  in  his  expedition, 
raised  atall  cross  near  the  small  inlet  of  Gaspe,  bearing  upon  it  the 
arms  of  France,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  A  new  commis- 
uon  was  in  consequence  issued,  and  many  of  the  young  nobility  of 
France  volunteered  their  services.  With  a  solemn  pageant  and  the 
full  absolution  and  blessing  of  the  bishop  did  they  depart,  full  of 
hopes  for  the  colonization  of  the  new  territory,  which,  in  1536,  was 
first  kD0wn  by  the  appellation  of  New  France.  Arriving  in  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  then  first  received  its  name,  and  sail- 
ing to  the  north  of  Anticosti,  they  entered  the  harbour  in  the  isle 
which  is  now  called  Orleans,  and  were  received  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Algonquin  descent.'  Enduring  great  hardships  in  the  winter, 
Carlier  claimed  possession  of  the  territory,  and  on  returning  to 
Europe  gave  no  very  encouraging  accounts  of  the  country.  Inia- 
gioatiou^  however,  still  rested  on  the  advantages  which  might  be 
derived  from  such  a^  land,  and  five  years  afterwards  Francis  de  la 
Roque,  Lord  of  Robervai,  obtained  a  commission,  together  with 
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Cartier,  who  was  appointed  captain  general  and  chief  pilot.  He 
was  to  take  with  him  artisans  and  mechanics ;  but  of  those  who 
were  able  to  support  themseWes  by  their  industry  in  their  own 
country,  none  could  be  found  who  would  accompany  him,  and  he 
had  recourse  to  the  refuse  of  the  prisons,  and  these  formed  the 
first  population  of  the  colony. 

The  expedition  was  unfortunate.   **  Robervat  was  anbitiotis  of 

?ower;  and  Cartier  desired  the  exclusiire  honour  of  discovery." 
^hey  embarked  at  different  periods,  and  the  latter,  after  passin* 
the  winter  without  making  any  further  advances  in  his  discoveries, 
returned  to  Europe,  when  the  former  had  just  arrived  with  a  large 
reinforcement.  Roberval  however  soon  abandoned  bis  viceroyalty 
and  his  troublesome  subjects,  and  returned  to  bis  own  estates  in 
Picardy.  No  further  favorable  results  took  place,  nor  could  any 
enterprise  succeed,  as  our  author  remarks,  from  ''a  government 
which  could  devise  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew."  In  1578 
the  importance  of  the  fishing  stations  was  considerably  augmented, 
as  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  French  vessels  at  Newfound- 
land, and  before  l609  one  French  mariner  '<  had  made  more  than 
forty  voyages  to  the  American  coast."  It  was  reserved  however 
to  Cbamplain  to  become  **  the  father  of  the  French  settlements  in 
Canada — a  man  remarkable  for  possessing  a  clear  and  penetra- 
ting understanding,  with  a  spirit  of  cautious  incjuiry;  untiring 
perseverance,  with  great  mobility ;  indefatigable  activity,  with  fear- 
less courage.'*  He  was  appointed  by  the  company  of  the  mer* 
chants  of  Rouen  to  command  the  expedition,  and  the  narrative 
which  he  wrote  on  his  return  to  France  is  full  of  interest.  An 
exclusive  patent  was  granted  to  the  Calvinist  De  Monts,  and  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Bancroft's  interesting  account  of  the 
gradual  footing  De  Monts  obtained  in  the  country,  until  the  mer- 
chants of  St.  Malo,  Rouen,  and  La  Rocbelle,  obtained  another 
patent  from  their  king,  and  Champlain  in  l6l5  once  more  em- 
barked for  the  new  world  accompanied  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Francis.  He  did  not  desist  from  his  efforts  until  he  successfully 
established  the  supremacy  of  the  French  over  the  country  which 
he  colonized  and  which  received  his  bones.  Still  following  the 
author  in  his  history  of  the  early  discoveries,  we  find  much  inte* 
rest  in  the  chapter  which  he  has  given  to  the  Spanish  adventurers; 
this  people,  full  of  romance  and  superstition,  gave  ready  credence 
to  the  many  legends  with  which  the  famed  land  was  invested,  and 
their  avarice  made  them  desirous  to  explore  a  country  wlitdi  in  their 
imagination  teemed  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Tired  with 
the  repose  which  they  enjoyed  after  the  conquest  of  Oranada, 
they  looked  forward  to  new  acquisitions  which  promised  inex- 
haustible wealth.    Passing  over  Juan  Ponce  de  li^on,  Fernande;^, 
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and  one  or  twa  others,  we  come  to  Ferdinand  de  Soto«    Florida, 
which  for  some  time  had  occupied  the  golden  dreams  of  the  am- 
bitious courtiers  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  inspired  the  mind  of 
Soto  with  the  desire  of  vanquishing  the  natives  and  of  exploring 
its  wealth*     He  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  many  chi« 
valroud  deeds  as  the  favourite  companion  of  Pizarro  in  the  con- 
quest of  Peru,  when  the  unfortunate  Atahualpa  was  taken  pri- 
soner.    Charles  the  Fifth  readily  entered  into  his  project,  and  in 
15S8  a  galhmt  fleet,  with  six  hundred  young  men,  who  formed  his 
companions,  many  of  them  **  in  the  glittering  array  of  burnished 
armour  and  very  gallant  with  silk  upon  silk,"  gaily  proceeded  to 
Cuba,  where  they  were  welcomed  witn  joyous  acclamations.   They 
arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Spirito  Santo;  and  Soto,  following  the  policy 
of  Cortex,  dismissed  the  ships,  for  fear  of  any  of  the  faint-hearted 
returning.     They  carried  back  in  them  however  Porcallo,  an  old 
man,  who  despairing  of  success,  and  frightened  at  the  first  aspect 
of  the  land,  prudently  preferred  the  weahh  which  he  already 
possessed.    The  Spaniards,  ever  prone  to  cruelty,  had  provided 
themselves  with  the  various  instruments  of  torture  and  oppression 
which  they  had  hitherto  used  in  former  invasions^  and  bloodhounds 
accompanied  them  for  the  purpose  of  running  down  the  unhappy 
natives.     The  reader  must  perusQ  for  himself  the  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  sad  disasters  which  attended  them*     The  yellow  ore 
ever  haunted  their  imagination,  and  they  still  pressed  forwards 
throui^h  weary  forests  and  marshes.    **  I  will  not  turn  back,"  said 
Soto,  *'  till  I  have  seen  the  poverty  of  the  country  with  my  own 
eyes;''  and  the  adventurers  pressed  onwards  towards  the  north 
east,  passing  the  Alatamaha  and  the  beautiful  rallies  of  Georgia. 
The  Indian  guide  continually  involved  them  in  difficulties,  and 
would  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dogs,  but  that  he  was  re- 
quired as  an  interpreter.   The  Indians,  everywhere  rendered  hostile 
by  the  manners  of  the  strangers,  were  unsparing  in  their  oppo- 
sition.     Wearied  with   continually  lodging  in  the   fields,   tfjey 
sought  to  occupy  the  Indian  town  of  Mavilla  or  Mobile.    ''  A 
battle  ensued ;  the  terrors  of  their  cavalry  gave  the  victory  to  the 
Spaniards.     I  know  not  if  a  more  bloody  Indian  fight  ever  oc- 
curred on  the  soil  of  the  United  States;  the  town  was  set  on  fire; 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  Indians  are  said  to  have  been 
slain,  suffocated,  or  burned.     They  bad  fought  with  desperate 
courage }  and  but  for  the  flames,  which  consumed  their  light  and 
dense  settlements,  they  would  have  effectually  repulsed  the  inva- 
ders.    ^  Of  the  Christians  eighteen  died ;'  one  hundred  and  fifty 
were  wounded  with  arrows ;  twelve  horses  were  slain  and  seventy 
hurt.     The  flames  had  not  spared  the  baggage  of  the  Spaniards ; 
it  was  in  the  town  and  was  entirely  consumed."    We  cannot  but 
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admire  in  the  following  extract  the  junyij^lding  per8eyer;fnce  of  the 
Spanish  governor : 

"  He  retreated  towards  the. north*  hh  ^roopf  already,  reduced  by  sic^f 
ness  and  warfare  to  five  hundred  men^  A  n^on^h  passed  a^niay,  befpce 
he  reached  winter  quarters  at  Chica^a,  a  ^inall  town  in  the  country 
of  the  Chickasaws,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  state  of  Misussippi ; 
probably  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Yazoo^  The  weather  was  severe, 
and  snow  fell;  but  mafze  was  yet  standing  in  the  open  fields.  The 
Spaniards  were  able  to  gather  a  supply  of  food;  and  the  deis^lrted 
town,  with  such  rude  cabins  as  they  added,  afibrded  them  shelter 
through  the  winter*  Yet  no  mines  of  Veru  were  discovered  ';■  >  h6 
ornaments  of  gold  adorned  the  rude  savages  ^  their  wealth  wias  the 
harvest  of  corn*  and  wigwams  were  their  only  palaces ;  they  were  poor 
and  independent,  they  were  hardy  and  loved  freedom.  When  Spriqg 
opened,  Soto  demanded  of  the  chieftain  of  the  Chickasaws  two  hnndred 
men  to  carry  the  burdens,  of  his  coropauy.  The  Indians  :hesitated^ 
human  nature  is  the  same  in  every  age  and  every  climate.  '  Like  the 
inhabitants  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  Themistocles,  or  those  of  Moscow 
of  a  recent  day,  the  Chickasaws,  unwilling  to  see  strangers  and  enemies' 
occupy  their  homes,  in  the  dead  df  mgfht,*  deceiving  the  sentinels,  set 'fire 
to  their  own  village,  in  which  the  Christians  were  encampt-M>n  a  siiddea^ 
half  the  houses  were  In  flames  $  and  ike  loudest  notes  of  the  war*wbo6p 
rang  through  l^e  air.  The  Indians^  could  they  have  acted  with  calm 
bravery,  might  have  gained  an  easy  and  entire  victory ;  but  they  trem- 
bled at  their  own  success,  and  feared  the  unequal  battle  against  wei^pons 
of  steel.  Many  of  the  horses  had  broken  loose.  These,  terrified  and 
without  riders,  roamed  through  the  forest,  of  which  the  burning  villages 
illuminated  the  shades,  and  seemed  to  the  ignorant  natives  the  gathering 
of  hostile  squadrons.  Others  of  the  horses  perished  in  the  stab^ ;  most 
of  the  swine  were  consumed ;  .eleven  of  the  Cfhristians  were  ^urnt  oriost 
their  lives  in  the  tumult.  The  clothes  which  had  bcjen  saved  &om  the 
fires  of  Mobile  were  destroyed,  and  the  Spaniards,  now  as  naked  as  the 
natives,  suffered  from  cold.  Weapons  and  equipments,  were  consumed  or 
spoiled.  Had  the  Indians  made  a  resolute  onset  on  this  night  or  the 
next,  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  unable  to  resist.  But  in  a  respite 
of  a  week,  forges  were  erected,  swords  newly  tempered  and  good  ashen 
lances  were  made  equal  to  the  best  of  Biscay.  Wheh  the  Indians  attacked 
the  camp  they  found"  the  Christians  "prepared." — vol.  i.  p.  49. 

Vainly  endeavouring  to  overawe  the  Indians  of  Natchez  by 
asserting  a  divine  origin^  he  gradually  sunk  under  the  accunmia- 
tiou  of  fatigue  and  disappointment  and  was  carried  off  by  a 
malignant  fever.  However  disastrous  might  be  the  result  of 
the  expedition,  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  to  Spto  and 
his  companions  belong  the  hpnour  of  the  discovery  of  tixe  Mis- 
sissippi, and  they  were  the  first  to  observe  that  the  :Sea  is  not 
salt  at  its  mouth,  from  the  immense  volume  of  fresh  w^ter, 
which  this  mighty  river  discharges.  Our  readers  moat  bear  iu 
mind,  that  Florida  at  that  period  was  widely  extended  in  its  geo- 
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grapby;  and  that  the  Spahidi'ds  daimed^  ondefitb  name  the  whole 
sea  coast  as  far  as  Newfoundland,  and  that  it  included  also  Canada. 
Religious  zeal  met  with  no  better  Success,  dud  Florida  dyed  with 
Spamsh  blood  was  abandoned.  The  efforts  of  France  are  next 
presented  to  bur  attention. 

In  1564j  Coligny  ^obt^ined  the  consent  of  Charles  IX.  and 
thrpe  ships,  were  provided  for  the  service  under  Laudonniere  as  a 
leader.,  The  voyage  was.  faMpurabje|.  and  the  followers  of  CalviO| 
wilb.ipsi»lni8  of  thanksigivixig^  elected  a  fort  .on  the  River  May. 
Many  of  our  readers  wifU  remember  die  sad  termination  of  this- 
attempty  on  the  part  of  France/  to  establish  a  colony  through  the 
agency  of  the  Huguenots.  It  forms  a  striking  picture  of  the 
bigotry  which  darkened  the  actions  of  the  men  of  that  age^  whose 
deeds  miglit,  under  other  circumstances,  have  been  chivalrous  and 
noble.  The  colony  already  began  to  eiiperience  the  comforts  of 
a  honie^  when  the  cry  was  raisfBd  in  Spain,  who  never  voluntarily 
relinquished  her  claims,  th^t  ^'tbi^  |ieretic9  nvust  be  extirpated." 
Fanaticiam  was  at  its  heigbt,,  ^nd  9^pre  th^i  IweMtyrfive  hundred 
persons,  consisting  of  priests  and/ je9Mit^j  isoldiers,  sailors,  and 
^her  men,  joined  the  eKpeditkm  mnder  Meleiuiez,  a  man  who 
was  in  evei^y  way  calculated  to  carry  out  tht  views  of  the  Spanish 
court. 

*'  It  was  on  the  day  which  the  customs  of  Rome  have  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  sons  of  Africa,  and  one  of  the 
most  venerated  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  that  he  came  in  sight  of 
Florida ;  for  four  days  he  sailed  along  the  cOast,  uncertain  where  the 
French  were  established  \  on  the  fifth  day  he  landed,  and  gathered  from 
the  Ihdians  accounts  of  the  Huguenots.  At  the  same  time  he  discovered 
a  fine'  haven  and  beautiful  mer,  and  Tememberf ng  the  saint  on  whose 
day  he  came  upon  the  coast,  he  gave  to  the  harbour  and  to  the  stream 
th^  natrie  of  St.  Augustine,  i  SaiHng^  then' to  the  north,  he  discovered  a 
portion  of  the  French  fieet,  and  observed  the  nature  of  the  road  where 
tbiey  were  anchored.  The  French  demanded  his  liame  and  objects. 
*  I  am  Metende:^  of  Spain/  replied  he,  '  sent  with  strict  orders  from  my 
king  to  gibbet  and  behead  all  the  Protestants  in  these  regions.  The 
Frenchman  who  is  a  Catholic  I  will  spare,  every  heretic  shall  die.*" — 
voi;i.  p.'68.  '  '  '  ^ 

Melendez  returned' toi  the  harbour  of  St.-  Augustine,  and  after 
a  solemn  mass  was  performed,  founded  the  cit^  of  St.  Augustine, 
vfhich  h  now  the  oldest  towri  iVk  the  United  States.  The  Spa- 
niards ultimately  made  their  way  to  the  garrison  of  St.  John's, 
and^  a  horrible  massacre  ensued,  in  Svbich  for  a  time  even  the 
wokhen  and  children  were  not  ekerapt.  A  few  escaped  into  the 
wbodd,  and  a  portion  surrendered  themsdVes,  vainly  relying  on  a 
diercy  which  had  no  existence  in  the  breasts  of  Hheir  hardened 
conqueroris.    The  iuilamous  exploits  6f  Melendez  are  too  genc'- 
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rally  known  to  need  oin*  dwelling  further  on  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Huguenots.  France  relinquished  all  claim  to  Florida,  and 
the  dominion  of  Spain  was  jfirmly  established  from  the  south- 
eastern cape  of  the  Caribbean  sea  to  beyond  that  of  Florida. 

The  colonization  of  Virginia  by  the  English,  in  ISO?^  occupies 
a  prominent  part  of  the  work.  Frevious  to  this  period,  England 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  her  maritime  affairs.  Henry 
VIII.  was  favourable  to  the  views  entertained  towards  the  new 
world,  and  he  took  some  interest  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
his  kingdom.  The  possibility  of  the  north-western  passage  was  a 
subject  which  engaged  much  attention  during  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  Martin  Frobisher,  accounting  it  "the  only  thing  of  the  world 
that  was  yet  left  undone,  by  which  a  notable  minde  might  be  made 
famous  and  fortunate,"  was  patronized  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  War- 
wick. Two  small  ships  of  twenty-five  and  twenty  tons,  together 
with  a  little  pinnace,  set  sail  for  the  unknown  regions,  receiving 
the  approbation  of  Elizabeth  as  they  passed  down  the  river.  He 
entered  to  all  appearance  a  strait,  in  latitude  sixty-three  degrees 
and  eight  minutes,  but  his  hopes  were  fallacious,  and  he  returned 
home  without  having  accomplished  so  much  even  as  Cabot.  Such 
was  the  result  of  many  of  these  early  voyages.  We  must  pass  over 
those  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  unfortunately  perished  at  sea. 

The  account  of  Raleigh's  invincible  spirit  in  forwarding  the 
views  of  colonization  is  very  interesting,  and  we  think  that  Mr. 
Bancroft  has  not  overdrawn  the  character  of  that  great  states- 
man. His  genius  was  early  displayed  as  ''  a  soldier,  a  courtier^ 
and  a  seaman,"  and  in  his  later  days  he  combined  with  these  qua- 
lities that  of  an  honourable  statesman  and  an  English  patriot. 
His  end  was  indeed  a  stain  upon  English  history.  His  memory 
slumbers  not  in  the  country  which  is  so  much  indebted  to  him; 
"  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  by 
a  solemn  act  of  legislation,  revived  in  its  capital  *  the  city  of  Ra- 
leigh.'''  The  same  idea  occupied  the  minds  of  the  English  emi- 
grants with  regard  to  the  golden  resources  of  America,  and  the 
first  settlers  in  the  reign  of  King  James  Were  more  disposed  to 
augment  their  wealth  by  exploring  the  mines  of  the  new  country, 
than  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  population  of  England 
was  much  increased  since  the  Spanish  peace,  and  James  readily 
granted  a  charter  to  the  early  adventurers.  Gosnold,  Smith  and 
Hakluyt,  were  the  enterprising  men  who  applied  for  it.  The 
conditions  of  the  first  colonial  charter  are  very  interesting,  and 
claim  our  attention.  We  must  however  bear  in  mind  that  the 
first  settlement  in  Virginia  was  undertaken  by  two  distinct  com- 
panies. The  first  was  composed  of  various  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, together  with  merchants  who  resided  in  and  about  London, 
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aod  the  second  by  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. To  each  were  assigned  so  many  degrees  of  latitude.  The 
former  from  thirty-four  to  thirty-eight,  while  the  latter  possessed 
between  forty-one  and  forty-five  degrees.  The  land  between  was 
open  to  both  companies. 

"  The  conditions  of  tenure  were  homage  and  rent ;  the  rent  was  no 
other  than  one-fifth  of  the  net  produce  of  gold  and  silver,  and  one- 
fifteentb  of  (Copper.  The  right  of  coining  money  was  conceded,  perhaps 
to  facilitate  commerce  with  the  natives,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  receive 
Christianity  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  superintendence  of  the 
whole  colonial  system  was  confided  to  a  council  in  England  >  the  local 
adminialration  of  each  colony  was  entrusted  to  a  council  residing  within 
its  limits.  The  members  of  the  superior  council  in  England  were  ap- 
pointed exclusively  by  the  king,  and  the  tenure  of  their  office  was  his 
good  pleasure.  Over  the  colonial  councils  the  king  likewise  preserved  a 
control ;  for  the  members  of  them  were  from  time  to  time  to  be  ordained, 
made  and  removed,  according  to  royal  instructions.  Supreme  legislative 
authority  over  the  colonies,  extending  alike  to  their  general  condition 
and  the  most  minute  regulations,  was  likewise  expressly  reserved  to  the 
monarch.  A  hope  was  also  cherished  of  an  ultimate  revenue  to  be  de- 
rived from  Vii^inia;  a  duty  to  be  levied  on  vessels  trading  to  its  harbours 
was,  for  one-and- twenty  years,  to  be  wholly  employed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  plantation ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  was  to  be  taken  for  the  king. 
To  the  emigrants  it  was  promised  that  they  and  their  children  should 
oontinue  to  be  Englishmen — a  concession  which  secured  them  rights  on 
relurniiig  to  England,  but  offered  no  barrier  against  colonial  injustice* 
Lands  were  to  be  held  by  the  most  favourable  tenure." — vol.  i.  p.  121. 

Such  was  the  short-sighted  policy  shown  by  King  James  in  the 
first  charter  he  conceded  to  the  mercantile  corporations;  a  policy 
which  was  not  amended  in  later  reigns,  when  the  civilization  and 
extent  of  New  England,  greatly  increased,  required  that  protection 
from  the  mother  country  which  might  tend  to  their  mutual  advan- 
tage. The  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  were  strictly  enjoined, 
*^  and  no  emigrant  might  withdraw  his  allegiance  from  King  J ames, 
or  avow  dissent  from  the  royal  creed."  The  president  and  the 
council,  which  formed  a  pure  aristocracy  quite  independent  of  the 
emigrants,  could  summarily  dispose  of  any  civil  cause  requiring 
fine  or  imprisonment,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
industry  of  the  respective  colonies  should,  for  five  years,  form  a  com- 
mon stock.  On  the  19th  of  December,  1606,  the  little  fleet  of  three 
vessels,  with  one  hundred  and  five  men,  set  sail  for  Virginia,  and 
of  these  men  there  were  only  twelve  labourers  and  four  carpenters, 
together  with  a  few  mechanics.  The  rest  consisted  of  forty-eight 
gentlemen.  There  were  continual  dissentions  during  the  voyage. 
Newport  commanded  the  vessels,  and  he  occupied  considerable 
time  ID  sailing  round  by  the  Canaries  and  the  West  India  islands. 
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After  encountering  a  violent  storm,  the  deep  waf^stof'tbe'My^oP 
Chesapeake  received  them,  **  putting  die  emigrants  to'  gdod'codH- 
fort."  About  fiftj  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  lirer  iMiiehf 
they  ascended,  was  selected  for  a  site  of  the  colony^  'NewpbK 
soon  afterwards  set  sail  for  England,  and  John  SmHhtook  tb^ 
management  of  affairs.  Th^  character  of  this  extraordinary 'm^n 
is  singularly  romantic ;  "  in  boyhood  he  sighed  for  the  opp&fi- 
tunity  of  '  setting  out  on  brave  adventures.^  ^  In  his  "edrly'iife 
he  fought  the  battles  of  the  Batavian  republic.  He  foeii^tiie  a* 
traveller  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  through  Hongarf 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  against  the  Turks,  in  their  r^W^ 
gious  wars.  Here  his  usual  good  fortune  deserted  him,  and  aftei 
being  severely  wounded  in  the  glens  of  Wallachid,  he  was  lakiiii 
prisoner,  and  sold  as  a  slave  at  Constantinople,  where  a  TorkiAr 
lady  taking  compassion  on  him,  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  tif 
restore  him  to  liberty,  caused  him  to  be  removed  to  a  fortress  ii 
the  Crimea.  There  he  was  most  harshly  treated ;  btit  risiii^ 
against  his  oppressors,  he  escaped  on  horseback  to  the  t>orders  of 
Russia  enduring  manyhardships  during  his  wanderings,  which  botn^ 
ever  were  again  mitigated  by  the  gentle  hand  of  woman;  he  at  last^ 
'^  bidding  farewell  to  his  companions  in  arms,  resolved  to  return 
*  to  his  own  sweet  country.'  *'  Before  he  had  crossed  the  con^ 
nent,  the  rumours  of  a  war  in  Morocco  attracted  hid  daring  spirit 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  reached  his  native  land.  He  then 
entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  project  of  colonizing  Virgiilia'J 
and  his  experience  of  human  nature,  his  firmness  of  disposition; 
and  power  of  enduring  every  hardship,  admirably  fitted  bim  fcfr 
the  duties  he  undertook,  of  regulating  the  turbulent  and  often* des^ 
perate  spirits  that  composed  the  infant  colony.  The  same  romanee 
attended  him  in  his  expedition  amongst  the  Indians,  for  thci  p«r^ 
pose  of  exploring  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  whbn  ^nt* 
rounded  by  the  painted  warriors,  who  doomed  him  to  death,  from 
his  having  gained  that  ascendency  over  their  minds  by  his  fearless^ 
ness  of  disposition,  the  tomahawk  was  already  raised  with  unerring 
aim,  when  an  Indian  maiden,  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Pofw^ 
hatan  the  chief,  rushing  to  him  and  clinging  to  his  neck,  the  wti^ 
rior*s  arm  was  irresistibly  arrested  and  his  life  was  saved.  TUe 
Indians  were  awed  by  this  unlooked-for  interruption;  They  felt 
that  it  was  an  interposition  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  Smith  was 
received  as  their  brother  and  made  one  in  their  councils.         ' ' 

More  emigrants  arrived^  but  they  consisted  of  "vagabond  gen^ 
tiemen  and  goldsmiths,'*  sent  out  by  the  council  in  Eaigland;  with 
the  hopes  of  sending  home  immeasurable  riches.  The  mistaken 
policy  of  the  London  company  caused  a  change  in  the  conslitution 
of  the  colony.     A  new  charter  was  granted,  transferring  to  the 
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qQilip«n^4h[^  pctW^i^l'  which  b^d  previousl^y  been  vested  in  the  king. 
7J^  ;Eii|spic^  were  far  more  cheering,  and  five  hundred  emigrants 
Iif((;tbeir  uaitive  CQuntry.  Lord  Delaware  was  appointed  gover- 
iipi:  sind  captain-gecieral  for  life.  The  fleet  unfortunately  was 
difp^rsed  hy  a-  storm,  and  only,  seven  ships  arrived  in  Virginia. 
Xtb^ir  arpv^l  was  a  fortunate  relief  for  the  distressed  colony. 
Smijtby  who  resolutely  maintained  his  authority  over  the  *'  unruly 
b^VjAf'  unfortunately  met  with  a  severe  accident  from  an  explosion 
^f  gmipowder^  and  resigning  his  command  to  Percy ,  returned  to 
Eoglaud^  and  for  his  long  and  faithful  services  received  nothing 
bi»t  ingratitude  and  neglect.  His  memory  however  lives,  and  he 
JHally; merits  the  appellation  of  "  the  Father  of  Virginia."  Had 
bi$  bigb  powers  and  reflecting  mind  met  with  their  fellow,  the  first 
^orts  in  colonization  would  have  been  more  successful,  for  he 
deafly  perceived  that  it  was  not  gold  which  it  was  the  interest  of 
Snglaqd  to  se^k  for,  "  but  to  enforce  regular  industry."  "  No- 
thing/' said  he,  "  is  to  be  expected  thence  but  by  labour." 
.  On  bis  departure  he  left  behind  him  four  hundred  and  ninety 
p^rapns.in  the  colony.  Id  the  short  space  of  six  months  indo-^ 
Ifiice,  vice,. and  famine  had  reduced  tl^m  to  sixty,  and  if  relief 
H^d  not  arrived  so  opportunely,  few  traces  would  have  been  found 
Q^rthe  cqlooy.  It  was  on  the  tenth  of  June,  16IO,  that  the  resto- 
rfiUoo  was  begun,  after  a  fervent  prayer  to  God  for  its  well-being 
anc)  adivanc^oiient.  Lord  Delaware's  health  sunk  under  the  cli- 
mate2.and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  and  his  departure 
cast  *'  a  damp  of  coldness"  on  the  hearts  of  the  London  company. 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  **  a  worthy  and  experienced  soldier  in  the  low 
countries,"  succeeded  to  the  government.  In  a  later  age  his  intro- 
duction of  martial  law  would  have  caused  the  utmost  indignation, 
biiit  th^  infant  colony  were  unaccustomed  to  any  franchises,  and 
under  Dale's  administration  the  colony  assumed  a  more  cheerful 
aap^t*  A  new  charter  was  issued  in  l6l2  confirming  its  sta- 
bility; and  the  natives,  feeling  the  supremacy  of  the  English,  re- 
cognised, by  a  formal  treaty,  the  authority  of  King  James.  An 
iBtenesting  circumstance  happened  at  this  time.  A  foraging  party 
atlole  away  the  daughter  of  Powhatan  and  demanded  a  ransom. 
.The  indignant  tribe  were, preparing  for  hostilities,  when  a  young 
£iiglLshman,  John  Rolfe,  captivated  by  the  gentle  qualities  and  na- 
Uye  tlignity  of  the  f^r  Indian,  demanded  her  in  marriage  of  her 
father,  and  its  solemnization  was  the  signal  for  the  war  hatchet  to 
be  buried*  ^She  was  instructed  in  the  English  tongue,  and  accom- 
.panied  her  husband  to  his  own  court,  where  she  was  admired  and 
caressed.  But,  alas !  the  English  climate  was  not  fitted  for  this  gen- 
tie  flower  of  the  wilderness.  She  died  at  the  earlyage.of  twenty-two, 
jiQst  when  she  was  about  to  return  to  her  native  country.    In  June, 
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1619,  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia  was,  at  the  instance 
of  the  London  company^  controlled  by  a  council^  and  in  the  same 
month  the  first  colonial  assembly  met  together  at  James-town,  con- 
sisting of  the  governori  the  council,  and  two  representatives  frooi 
each  of  the  eleven  boroughs,  who  were  styled  burgesses.  Such  was 
the  early  dawn  of  legislative  liberty  in  America.  The  ancient  plant- 
ers had  already,  under  the  administration  of  Yeardley,  been  ab- 
solved from  all  further  voluntary  service  to  the  colony,  and  now  the 
possession  of  their  estates  being  fully  confirmed  to  them^  the  people 
of  England  were  eager  to  risk  their  fortunes  in  the  same  country : 
previous  to  this  period  few  women  had  ventured  to  the  new  con- 
tinent. A  speculation  was  entered  into  by  the  corporation  to  send 
some  over,  and  about  an  hundred  and  sixty  actually  embarked,  being 
severally  valued  at  the  price  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco.  They  were  followed  by  many  more 
of  both  sexes,  so  that  within  three  years  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred  people,  amongst  whom  were  many  Puritans,  increased 
the  colony.  A  memorable  assembly  was  convened  10  July,  l6£l, 
and  a  written  code  was  given  to  the  colony,  which  was  very  similar 
to  the  English  constitution,  and  was  the  model  of  those  which 
were  subsequently  introduced  into  the  other  provinces.  Mr. 
Reeves  remarks,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Tocqueville's 
Democracy  in  America,  that  the  more  ancient  parts  of  our  con- 
stitution  are  revived  in  that  of  the  United  States,  while  those  of 
the  Feudal  or  Norman  are  excluded.  Their  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice in  their  county  courts  has  originated  from  the  Saxon  laws,  and 
this  common  source  of  our  liberties  forms  the  basis  of  the  Ame- 
rican constitution.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  dedicated  a  portion  of  bis 
work  to  the  history  of  slavery  and  its  gradual  diffusion  over  the 
world,  and  again  its  diminution  as  the  spirit  of  Christianity  be- 
came firmer  established.  Tocqueville  remarks  that ''  Slavery  dis- 
honours labour.  It  introduces  idleness  into  society,  and  with 
idleness,  ignorance  and  pride,  luxury  and  distress.  It  enervates 
the  power  of  the  mind  and  benumbs  the  activity  of  man."  Its 
history  may  be  traced  in  the  United  States  from  the  works  before 
us.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  its  abolition :  at  the  present 
period,  even  when  so  much  has  been  done  by  England  for  its 
extinction,  the  traffic  has  increased  and  is  flourishing  under  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  flags. 

The  soil  for  slavery  was  already  prepared  in  Virginia  by  a  kind 
of  conditional  servitude,  which  early  existed  between  the  servant 
and  the  master.  "  The  supply  of  white  servants  became  a  regular 
business/'  They  were  sent  over  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  pounds 
a  piece,  land  often  resold  at  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  The  appren* 
ticed  servants  however  gave  way  to  the  large  importations  of 
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negroes,  Tleir  labour  was  considered  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  colonji  and  the  policy  of  slavery  was  admitted  and 
advocated  by  many  of  the  southern  states  in  after-times.  The 
navigation  act  was  an  important  epoch  in  the  maritime  world. 
Spain  and  Portugal  having  found  their  way  to  America  and  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  tried  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the 
traffic  of  the  whole  world :  severe  penalties  were  adjudged  against 
those  who  infringed  it.  The  consequence  was^  that  the  seas  were 
infested  with  pirates^  who  boldly  pillaged  the  richly  laden  vessels, 
and  often  made  predatory  incursions  into  the  settlements ;  for  the 
freebooter  could  not  suffer  more  than  the  merchant  who  should 
iofjrioge  the  monopoly.  During  the  reign  of  James  and  Charles 
the  Firsty  the  Dutch  by  their  energy  and  perseverance  began  to 
engross  the  trade  of  the  world ;  their  ships  were  seen  in  every  part 
of  the  globe.  So  much  influence  did  they  gain^  that  English  sailors 
sought  employment  under  the  Dutch  flag,  and  ''English  ships  lay 
rotting  at  the  wharves ;  English  ship  building  was  an  unprofitable 
vocation."  The  energetic  spirit  of  Cromwell  employed  itself  in 
protecting  the  British  shipping,  and  the  Puritan  St.  John  devised 
the  first  act  of  navigation,  which  was  carried  through  parliament 
fay  Whitelocke.  A  naval  war  ensued :  we  need  not  dwell  on  the 
glorious  manner  in  which  the  supremacy  of  England  was  estab^ 
lisfaed  over  the  seas.  ''Jamaica  and  the  Act  of  Navigation  are  the 
permanent  monuments  of  Cromwell."  We  pass  over  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Maryland^  merely  remarking  that  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was 
a  papist;  was  the  person  who  matured  the  plan  for  the  coloniza- 
tion of  that  portion  of  America.  His  brother,  Leonard  Calvert, 
led  the  emigrants  in  person  (consisting  of  about  two  hundred 
people,  most  of  them  Catholics)  to  the  new  land.  Our  author 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  early  struggles  of  the  papist 
colony,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  history  of  the  pilgrims. 

The  austere  principles  of  Puritanism  were  practised  by  these 
emigrants.  They  tolerated  no  ceremony  unless  enjoined  by  the 
word  of  God  in  the  book  of  Truth.  They  adhered  to  the  Esta- 
blij^hed  Church  as  far  as  their  interpretations  would  allow  them, 
^d  asserting  the  equality  of  the  inferior  clergy,  resisted  the  supre- 
^cyof  the  bishops.  The  surplice  and  square  cap  were  rejected 
''  as  the  livery  of  superstition/'  The  horrors  of  Mary's  reign 
induced  multitudes  to  hurry  away  into  other  lands,  to  escape  from 
the  fearful  oppression  of  their  own  country.  There  were  two 
parties — one  who  tried  to  establish  the  forms  of  discipline  in  the 
v^urch,  which  had  been  approved  of  by  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Edward;  the  other, ''on  the  contrary, endeavoured  to  sweeten 
exile  by  a  complete  emancipation  from  ceremonies  which  they  had 
reluctandy  observed,"  and  these  were  the  Puritans.    Mr.  Ban- 
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croft*8  remarka  on  the  progress  of  religiou3  opinion  in  Eoglsuod, 
the  origin  of  the  Independents,  and  persecution  of  all  Noq^on- 
formistSy  are  very  interesting*  The  account  of  the  theological 
conference  which  James  held  at  Hampton  Courts  and  the  pedantry 
of  the  royal  theologian^  are  amusingly  given.  The  Puritans,  now 
resolved  upon  exile,  made  an  attempt  to  leave  their  native  country^ 
but  were  prevented  by  the  magistrates. 

"  The  next  spring  the  design  was  renewed.  An  unfrequented  heath 
in  Lincolnshire  was  the  place  of  secret  meeting.  As  if  it  bad  been  a 
crime  to  escape  from  persecution,  the  embarkation  was  to  be  made  under 
the  shelter  of  darkness.  After  having  encountered  a  night  storm,  jnst 
as  a  boat  was  bearing  a  part  of  the  emigrants  to  their  ship,  a  cooipaDj 
of  horsemen  appeared  in  pursuit  and  seized  on  the  helpless  women  aod 
children,  who  had  not  yet  adventured  on  the  surf.  '  Pitiful  it  was  to 
see  the  heavy  case  of  these  poor  women  in  distress ;  what  weepiog  and 
crying  on  every  side.'  But  when  they  were  apprehended,  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  punish  and  imprison  wives  and  children  for  do  other  crime 
than  that  they  woakl  go  with  their  husbands  and  fathers.  They  could 
not  be  sent  home,  for  '  they  bad  no  homes  to  go  to;*  so  that  at  last  the 
magistrates  were  '  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  on  any  terms  ^*  *  though  in  the 
mean  time  they^  poor  souls,  endured  misery  enough.'  Such  was  the 
flight  of  Robinson  and  Brewster,  and  their  followers,  from  the  land  of 
their  fathers." — vol.  i.  p.  302. 

They  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Leyden, 
where  they  remained  about  eleven  years.  Still  retaining  a  love 
for  their  government  and  native  country,  they  were  led  "  to  the 
generous  purpose  of  recovering  the  protection  of.  England  by 
enlarging  her  dominions,"  and  accordingly  Robert  Cushmao  and 
John  Carver  were  sent  as  envoys  to  England,  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  Virginia  company.  The  pilgrims  early  displayed  their 
principles  of  democratic  liberty,  when  they  transmitted  their  re- 
quest, signed  by  the  congregation. 

"  We  are  well  weaned,"  added  Robinson  and  Brewster,  "  from  the 
delicate  milk  of  our  mother  country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a 
strange  land ;  the  people  are  industrious  and  frugal ;  we  are  knit  toge- 
ther as  a  body  in  a  most  sacred  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violatioa 
whereof  we  make  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof  we  bold  our- 
selves straitly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's  goods  and  of  the  whole. 
It  is  not  with  us  as  with  men  whom  small  things  can  discourage.  '— 
vol.  i.  p.  304. 

The  terms  of  the  contract  between  the  pilgrims  and  the  London 
company  show  the  severe  and  grasping  nature  of  their  demands 
upon  this  simple  people.  The  whole  company  formed  one  part- 
nership, and  the  services  of  each  emigrant  were  rated  at  ten  pounds 
a  head,  to  go  to  the  company;  all  profits  for  seven  years  were 
sequestrated  and  divided  amongst  the  shareholders  and  the  Loo- 
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don  aietcfaant>  niHio  embarked  a  hundred  pounds,  and  received 
^ten'-fotd  more  than  the  pennyless  emigrant  for  his  entire  services." 
We  wiii  give  the  account  of  the  departure  of  the  emigrants  for 
the  land  of  promise  in  Mr,  Bancroft's  own  words: 

"  And  now  the  English  at  Leyden,  trusting  in  God  and  in  themselves, 
made  ready  for  their  departure.  The  Speedwell^  a  ship  of  sixty  tons^ 
was  purchased  in  London ;  the  May  Flower,  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  tons,  was  hired  in  England.  These  could  bold  but  a  minority  of 
the  congregation,  and  Robinson  was  therefore  detained  at  Leyden,  while 
Btewster,  the  teaching  elder,  conducted  the  emigrants.  Every  enter- 
prise of  the  pilgrims  began  from  God.  A  solemn  fast  was  held.  '  Let 
us  seek  God,'  said  they,  *  a  right  way  for  us  and  for  our  little  ones,  and 
for  all  our  substance.*  Anticipating  their  high  destiny,  and  the  sublime 
doctrines  of  liberty  that  would  grow  out  of  the  principles  on  which  their 
religious  tenets  were  established,  Robinson  gave  them  a  farewell,  breath* 
ing  a  freedom  of  opinion  and  an  independence  df  authority,  such  as  then 
were  hardly  known  in  the  world.  *  I  charge  you,  before  God  and  his 
blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  me  no  further  than  you  have  seen  me 
follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break 
fortb  out  of  his  holy  word.  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of 
the  reformed  churcbesy  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go 
at  present  no  further  than  the  instruments  of  their  reformation.  Luther 
and  Calvin  were  great  and  shining  lights  in  their  tiroes,  yet  they  pene- 
trated not  into  the  counsel  of  God.  I  beseech  you  remember  it — 'tis 
an  article  of  your  church  covenant — that  you  be  ready  to  receive  what- 
ever trutb  shall  be  made  known  to  you  from  the  written  word  of  God.' 
The  pilgrims  were  accompanied  from  Leyden  to  Delft  Haven,  where  the 
night  was  passed  '  in  friendly  and  Christian  converse.'  As  morning 
dawned.  Carver,  Bradford  and  Winslow,  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder,  AUer- 
ton  and  the  brave  faithful  Standi sh,  with  their  equal  associates — a  feeble 
band  for  a  perilous  enterprise-^bade  farewell  to  Holland,  while  Robin- 
son, kneeling  in  prayer  by  the  sea  side,  gave  to  their  embarkation  the 
sanctity  of  a  religious  rite.'' — vol.  i.  pp.  306)  307. 

They  arrived  safely  at  Plymouth,  and  leaving  behind  them  a 
few  of  the  '*  cowardly  and  disaffected/'  on  the  6th  September, 
16^0,  thirteen  years  after  the  colonization  of  Virginia,  the  little 
band  set  sail  for  the  new  world,  and  on  Monday,  the  1  Ith  of  De- 
cember, old  style,  "  the  Pilgrim  Fathers"  hnded  at  Plymouth. 
The  rock  which  received  their  first  footsteps  is  venerated  by  pos- 
terity, and  travellers  at  the  present  time  carry  away  small  portions 
as  relics.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  first  attempt  to 
colonizie  New  England,  by  a  people  whose  simple  virtues  have 
been  commemorated  by  historians  and  poets.  Puritanism  has 
been  remembered  more  for  its  outward  peculiarities  than  for  the 
real  truth  and  purity  of  its  principles.  Their  enthusiasm  in  many 
instances  carried  them  too  far,  and  exposed  them  to  censure  and 
ridicule,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  they  in  every  way  acted  up 
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to  their  principles,  that  religion  formed  a  part  of  their  daily  and 
hourly  avocations.  Every  congregation  had  the  right  of  electing 
its  own  minister,  and  religion  being  with  the  people,  and  being 
exercised  by  themselves^  all  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  set  aside— 
''  the  voice  of  the  majority  was  the  voice  of  God;  and  the  issue 
of  Puritanism  was  therefore  popular  sovereignty*"  With  all  their 
simplicity,  activity  and  intelligence  formed  a  part  of  their  character, 
and  with  a  firm  faith  in  his  Creator,  the  Puritan  never  wanted 
courage.  "  He  that  prays  best  and  preaches  best,  will  fight  best/' 
was  the  opinion  of  Cromwell;  and  we  remember  another  remark 
of  that  celebrated  soldier,  previous  to  his  commencing  a  battle, 
which  is  an  illustration  of  the  blunt  religious  feelings  of  the  times, 
'^  Trust  in  God,  and  keep  your  powder  dry.**  Loyalty  was  not 
inconsistent  with  their  democratic  tenets.  Before  even  they  landed 
they  drew  up  a  solemn  instrument,  commencing  with 

"  Id  the  name  of  God,  amen.  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  King  James,  having  undertaken, 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honour 
of  oar  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Virginia,  do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and  mutually,  In  tbe 
presence  of  God  and  one  of  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves 
together,  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  pfesetra- 
tion,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by  virtue  trereof  to 
enacts  constitute  and  frame,  such  just  and  equal  laws^  ordinadces,  acts, 
constitutions  and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony;  unto  which  we  promise 
all  due  submission  and  obedience." — vol.  i.  p.  309. 

Their  early  struggles  were  borne  with  calmness  and  cheerful 
resignation.  The  seeds  of  democratic  liberty  took  firm  root,  and 
were  gradually  reared  until  they  stood  in  their  own  strength. 
Europe  had  at  that  time  but  little  thought  for  the  obscure  coin- 
munity,  which  was  silently  making  its  way;  they  gradually  freed 
themselves  from  their  debts  and  became  the  freeholders  of  the  soil 
they  cultivated.  The  progress  of  population  was  slow^  but  their 
courage  failed  not. 

"  Out  of  small  beginnings/*  said  Bradford,  "  great  things  have  hecn 
produced,  and  as  one  small  candle  may  light  a  thousand,  so  the  ligbt 
here  kindled  hath  shone  to  many,  yea,  in  some  sort  to  one  whole  nation; 
let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you  that  you  have  been  instruments  to  break 
the  ice  for  others.    The  honour  shall  be  yours  to  tbe  world's  end." 

It  was  in  1622^  that  the  extended  colonization  of  New  England 
was  projected,  and  we  must  refer  our  reader  to  the  work  itself  fof 
the  account  of  the  colonization  of  Maine  and  of  Massachussets. 
The  charter  granted  to  this  latter  colony  passed  the  great  seals  a 
few  days  before  Charles  the  First  announced  bis  intenboo  of 
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governitig  without  a  parliament.  The  charter  bearing  the  signa- 
ture  of  that  king  was  long  preserved  as  a  most  important  docu« 
ment,  for  it  secured  to  the  colony  a  corporation.  It  was  not, 
however^  until  thirty  or  forty  years  after^  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  that  their  existence  was  legally  recognized  by  a  royal 
charter. 

The  concession  of  the  charter  to  Massachussets  was  an  impor- 
tant epoch  in  the  history  of  colonization.  It  was  proposed  by 
M athew  Cradock  that  the  charter  should  be  transferred  to  those 
freemen  who  inhabited  the  colony.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  an  agreement  made  amongst  men  of  fortune  and  talent, 
that  they  should  embark  for  America,  provided  the  whole  govern- 
ment should  be  legally  transferred  to  them  and  their  fellow  colo- 
nists. This  plan  was  energetically  advocated  by  the  family  of  the 
Winthrops. 

On  October  the  dOth,  16£9«  a  court  was  convened,  and  John 
Winthrop  was  chosen  governor.  His  character  was  admirably 
formed  for  this  office.  Eminently  pious,  he  possessed  a  calm  deci* 
sion  and  gentleness  of  temper.  He  was  a  firm  royalist  and  opposed 
to  pure  democracy,  yet  possessing  a  true  regard  for  popular  liber- 
ties. At  one  period  of  his  administration  he  was  accused  of 
committing  some  arbitrary  acts,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  he 
pronounced  that  very  fine  definition  of  liberty  which  Tocqueville 
has  quoted  in  his  Democracy : 

"  Nor  would  I  have  you  to  mistake  in  the  point  of  your  own  liberty. 
There  is  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  which  is  affected  both  by  men  and 
beasts  to  do  as  they  list  5  and  this  liberty  is  inconsistent  with  authority, 
impatient  of  all  restraint ;  by  this  liberty  '  sumtts  omnes  deteriores,*  'tis 
the  grand  enemy  of  truth  and  peace,  and  all  ordinances  of  God  are  bent 
against  it4  Bat  there  is  a  civil,  a  moral,  a  federal  liberty,  which  is  the 
proper  end  and  object  of  authority ;  it  is  a  liberty  for  that  only  which  is 
just  and  good ;  for  this  liberty  you  are  to  stand  with  the  hazard  of  your 
very  lives,  and  whatsoever  crosses  it,  is  not  authority,  but  a  distemper 
thereof.  This  liberty  is  maintained  in  a  way  of  subjection  to  authority  5 
and  the  authority  set  over  you  will  in  all  administrations  for  your  good 
be  quietly  submitted  unto  by  all  but  such  as  have  a  disposition  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  and  lose  their  true  liberty,  by  their  murmuring  at  the  honour 
and  power  of  authority." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Winthrop  which  were  diffused 
among  the  people,  and  which  give  us  a  good  picture  of  the  state 
of  Anglo-American  civilization  of  that  period.  About  fifteen 
hundred  souls  accompanied  Winthrop;  they  found  the  colony  in 
a  deplorable  state,  and  they  themselves  suffered  much  after  their 
arrival.  Their  trials  were  augmented  by  witnessing  the  sufferings 
of  the  women,  who  struggled  with  them  through  the  same  sorrows. 
Arabella  Johnson  was  hurried  by  grief  to  her  grave,  and  her  bus- 
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bandy  ^ubdu^  by  duense,  and  aoffaw«o0nfQHAweid<4«lr|i1iirtMhe 
died  wiliingly  aiuji  in  sweet  pefMre^  making  «>  knoatg^dl^'-eiiti/' 
Two  huudred  died,  before  December*    Tliose  who  aurvivad'Were 
supported  by  their  faith. in  the  Divine3eiDg«    IftAsNgust^aOSO, 
the  governmept  was  more  lully  org^piaed,  fin4  it  >  was  Anally  ioktier- 
mined  that  the  governor  and  asaiatants  ahouU  be^iDiHialtydMi&n. 
The  Indians  were  aaxious  to  make  friends  with  tha  fltmngefsyand 
both  the  Mohegaos  and  qeacer  Nipmuck^  cadi'e  to  anp^kb  this  pipe 
of  peace.     The  son  of  the.  aged  C^nooictfaibfC^ght  {ireseDtsto 
tlie  governor,  and  the  great  M4DtQn6moh.  chief  of  ihe  Niiragan* 
setts,  became  the  guest  of  Wiathrop.    A  friendly  iotercotirsaxwas 
also  aet  on  foot  with  the  other  l^uropean  settlesiiiepta^iaDd  the 
Governor  of  Massachus^ts  with  Wil^on^  the  pastor  of^Boslan, 
made  a  journey  to  Plymouth*  where  they.  were. met. by  Bradford 
and  Brewster  and  their  friendly  unioa  waaeoofinnecL  JS'rdni'tfais 
moment  a  rapid  progress  waiS  made  in  popular  lab^ityi     Tfeiiis- 
tory  of  Rog^r  Williams^  who  arrived  at  NaDlasketiiit:  Fehmiii'y, 
16S1,  contains  some  interesting  di^tails.  -  Hia  cLairtiesi^'bl  mind 
and  the  purity  and  truth  of  hia  dpctrinesare  weU>ded€riMl  and 
commented  upon  .by  Mr*  Bancrofti    We  haye  not  sfiace'to  di^ll 
upon  bis  exile  and  wi^onga,  notr  upon  the  colooisatioo  of  .Connec- 
ticut in  1C3Q.    JE^Mglaod  was  not  indifferent  to  thM»  .weil4)eiiig  of 
the  colonies*     Many  complaints  were  made  of  tlie  disorder  of  the 
plantations,  and  the  high  church  party,  jealous  of  the  Buccess 
of  the  Puritans  in  the  new  world,  willingly  listened  to  these  insi- 
nuations.  Finally  a  requisition  was  forwarded,  which  oomoiafided 
the  letjters  patent  of  the  company  to  be  produced  in  England. 
Massachussets  was  prepared  to  resist  the  ipooiwtioi^  and  a  sub- 
scription was  raised  for  fortifications.    The  fury  of  the  biihe))8 
made  the  pillory  become  a  soene  of  torture  and  bloodsheds    A 
proclamation  was  now  made  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  Puritaiis, 
and  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  they  tried  to  escape,  but'  the  Privy 
Council  prevented  the  squadron  of  eight  shipafrom  sailings    'Mr. 
Bancroft  is  of  an  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  to  corroborate  the 
story  of  Cromwell  and  Hampden  being  on  board  this  fleet.  Hamp- 
den's **  maxim  in  life  forbade  retreat,"  and  Cromwell  was  equally 
resolute.     The  fleet  was  ouly  detained  a  few  days^and  hadtivey 
been  on  board  they  would  have  reaebed  NeW' England  withthe 
rest.     Before  thp  assemblipg  pf  the  Long  Parliament,  ,abeut 
twenty-ooe  thousand  two  hundred  souls  arrived  in  New' England, 
aod  in  less  than  ten  years  fifty  tovvns  and  villages  bad  riseo^ap. 
Bhode  Island  soon  after  obtained  its  charter  thtoogh  the  ener- 
getic labours  of  Roger  VVilliams,  and  to  Sir  Henry  Va«e  it  pwed 
Its  existence  as  a  political  state — *' under  God,  the  sheet  anciwr 
of  Rhode  Island  was  Sir  Henry/'   Maine  was  in  165^21  attached  to 
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•iMiBiJacltiiislpett,  dndthus'extenckfd  k$  frontier  tb  the  islands  in 
iCascd  Bay*    The  history  of  the  polittea)  parties  in  this  colony 
'  ifr  Ciirious'^  the  result 'was  the  trtat  of '  Winthrop  "who  appeared 
at  the 'bap  only  to  trinuiph  in  his  integrity."     Much  discussion 
took  place  in 'the  Parliameht  of  £ngland  as  to  the  allegiance  that 
.  MaBsachoBsets  owed  to  the  mother  country.     They  contended 
'that  it  should  be  the  samiei  as  the  free  Hsinse  towns  had  rendered 
to  the  JBoipire.'   The  Elders  were  prepared  to  resist  the  authority 
of  the  JLong  Parliament,  and  remonstrated  with  great  frankness. 
Sir  Henry  Vane  shoM"^  himself  a  true  friend  to  New  England, 
and  after  moch  deliberation  the  Parliament  replied — ^'  we  encou- 
rage no  appeab  from  your  jastice,  we  leaire  you  with  all  the  free- 
:dom  and  latitude  that  may  in  any  respect  be  duly  claimed  by 
.  yoo.'- '   Sueh  was  the  state  df  the  colonies  at  the  restoration  of 
>   tfaeiStuarts.     Gromweil  had  left  the  benefits  of  self  government 
.i^ithe  freeddm  of  comimerce  to  New  England  and  Virginia,  and 
tbey'looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  measures  which  should 
:    he  adopted  by  the  restored  dynasty. 

The  Restoration  naturally  produced  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  colonial  policy.  England  was  tired  of  democracy,  and  royalty 
was  ^erywhere  regarded  with  enthusiasm,  but  there  were  many 
who  buffered  aa  r^icides,  and  amongst  these  the  pious  and 
aealous  Hugh  Peters;  and  it  is  a  staiti  upon  the  history  of  our 
ewtDiry  when  we  reflect  that  the  corpses  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw, 
and  Ireton,  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  were  disinterred  and 
dri^^d  on  hurdles  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hung  at  the  three  cor- 
ners of  the  gallows,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Charles.  A  subsidy 
of  five  per  cent,  was  granted  to  Charles  the  Second  by  the  Par- 
liament on  all  merchandize  *'  exported  from  or  imported  into  the 
'  kingdom  of  England  or  any  of  his  majesty's  dominions  thereto 
bdonging.'* 

The  New  England  shipping  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Eng- 
lish merchants,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  New  England 
merchants  should  not  compete  with  the  English  in  their  markets, 
in  the  southern  plantations,  and  finally  America  was  forbidden 
either  to  manufacture  any  article  which  might  compete  with  the 
English  in  the  foreign  markets,  or  even  to  supply  herself  by  her 
own  industry.  Such  was  the  increasing  monopoly,  and  such  was 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  her  colonies.  The  colonist 
.leaped  little  benefit  in  the  sale  of  his  produce,  for  the  English 
jwere  the  only  purchasers  and  almost  fixed  their  own  price.  '^  The 
merchant  of  Bristol  or  London  was  made  richer ;  the  planter  of 
Virginia t>r  Maryland  was  made  poorer.  No  value  was  created; 
ofte  lost  what  the  other  gained ;  and  both  parties  had  equal  claims 
tcr  the  benevolence  of  the  legislature.*'     Mr.  Bancroft  points  out 
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a  curious  truth  with  respect  to  the  Navigation  Act^  involving  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  in  contradictions.  Monopolizing  her 
own  colonial  trade,  she  at  the  same  time  was  making  every  effort 
to  enfranchise  the  trade  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  It  was  how- 
ever the  private  merchant  who  gained  by  the  taxation  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  not  the  people,  and  the  monopoly  therefore  was  a  failure. 
Mr.  Bancroft's  description  of  Charles's  character  is  rather  biassed. 
He  forgets  the  dangerous  position  of  a  monarch  surrounded  by 
flattery  and  adulation.  The  character  of  his  court  was  essentially 
vicious^  but  we  believe  that  there  were  some  good  points  in  "  the 
merry  monarch/'  which  might  have  led  to  others  had  be  been 
more  fortunate  in  bis  companions.  Massachussets  was  in  no 
haste  to  approach  the  English  sovereign,  being  strong  in  her  char- 
ter. Plymouth,  Hartford,  New  Haven^  and  Rhode  Island,  pro- 
claimed the  king,  and  the  younger  Winthrop  went  to  London  as 
the  representative  of  Connecticut*  His  superior  talents  obtained 
for  that  colony  an  ample  patent,  and  secured  to  the  country  a 
century  of  peace.  Before  he  returned  to  America  he  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  has  left  a  name  equally 
honoured  by  both  countries.  We  must  pass  over  the  history  of 
Connecticut  and  the  period  at  which  Rhode  Island  received  her 
charter.  Its  chief  feature  was  that  of  religious  freedom  being  es- 
tablished in  every  sense*  *'  No  person  shall  at  any  time  hereafter 
be  anyways  called  in  question  for  any  difference  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  religion." 

Massachussets  was  divided  in  her  opinions:  the  one  party 
wished  to  sustain  an  independent  administration  with  undimi- 
nished rigour,  while  the  other  were  for  making  certain  conces- 
sions to  the  ministry  of  Clarendon.  Envoys  accordingly  were 
dispatched  to  Loudon,  and  the  royal  answer  was  returned  : — 

'<  A  confirmation  of  the  Charter  was  granted,  and  an  amnesty  of  all 
offences  during  the  late  troubles  was  conditionally  promised.  But  the 
king  asserted  his  right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
colony ;  he  demanded  a  repeal  of  all  laws  derogatory  to  his  authority ; 
the  administration  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  5  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  his  name ;  the  complete  toleration  of  the  Church  of  England  | 
and  a  concession  of  the  elective  franchise  to  every  inhabitant  possessing 
a  competent  estate.'* 

The  demand  of  the  king  was  not  complied  with,  and  measures 
were  taken  for  resisting  the  royal  authority.  The  intelligence  was 
already  circulated  that  commissioners  were  on  their  way  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  New  England.  The  result  was,  that  the  English 
ministry  considered  it  impolitic  to  interfere  with  the  colony,  and 
amidst  the  trifling  pleasures  of  the  court,  Massachussets  was  for- 
gotten.   Prosperity  in  every  way  attended  her,  and  the  patriarchs 
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of  the  countr;  bad  the  satisfaction  of  looking  upon  it  before  they 
closed  their  eyes.  In  1675,  the  white  population  of  New  Eng- 
land was  estimated  at  fifty-five  thousand  souls. 

''  Of  ibese,  Plymouth  may  have  contained  not  much  less  than  seven 
thousand ;  Connecticut  nearly  fourteen  thousand ;  Massacbussets  Proper 
more  than  twenty-two  thousand  ^  and  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  each  perhaps  four  thousand.  The  settlements  were  chiefly 
agricultural  communities^  planted  near  the  sea  side,  and  stretching  along 
the  ocean  from  New  Haven  to  Pemaquid.  The  beaver  trade,  even  more 
than  traffic  in  lumber  and  fish,  had  produced  the  fine  settlements  beyond 
the  Piscataqua  j  yet  in  Maine,  as  in  New  Hampshire,  there  was  a  '  great 
trade  in  deal  boards.'  Most  of  the  towns  were  insulated  settlements 
near  the  sea,  on  rivers,  which  were  employed  to  drive  '  the  saw-mills,' 
then  described  as  a  *  late  invention  j'  and  cultivation  had  not  extended 
into  the  interior.  Haverhill  on  the  Merrimack  was  a  frontier  town } 
from  Connecticut  emigrants  had  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  the  rich 
meadows  of  Deerfield  and  Nopthfield,  but  to  the  west  Berkshire  was  a 
wilderness;  Westfield  was  the  remotest  plantation.  Between  the  towns 
of  the  Connecticut  River  and  the  cluster  of  towns  near  Massacbussets 
Bay>  Lancaster  and  Brookfield  were  the  solitary  settlements  of  Chris- 
tians  in  the  desert.  The  colonies,  except  Rhode  Island,  were  united ; 
the  government  of  Massacbussets  extended  to  the  Kennebeck,  and  in- 
cluded more  than  half  the  population  of  New  England ;  the  confederacy 
of  the  colonies  bad  also  been  renewed,  in  anticipation  of  danger.** — 
vol.  ii.  p*  93. 

West  of  St.  Croix,  the  number  of  Indians  amounted  to  about 
fifty  thousand.  Such  was  the  state  of  Anglo-America  in  l675. 
We  pass  over  the  account  of  the  Praying  Indians,  who,  through 
Eliot  and  the  ''  gentle  Mayhew,"  were  won  over  to  a  new  religion. 
The  Narragansetts,  however,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  be* 
tween  Connecticut  and  Plymouth,  retained  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
together  with  Philip  of  Pokanolet,  who  led  about  seven  hundred 
warriors.  His  father,  the  aged  Massasoit,  had  received  the  pil- 
grims when  they  first  planted  their  foot  in  his  country.  Continued 
sales  had  gradually  crowded  the  natives  into  small  tongues  of  land, 
and  they  saw  their  hunting  grounds  and  parks,  their  corn  fields 
and  pastures,  fading  from  their  possession.  The  young  warriors 
in  the  wigwam  listened  to  the  tales  of  the  old  chiefs,  of  the  lands 
that  their  fathers  possessed,  and  their  indignant  spirit  longed  to 
uproot  the  hatchet  of  peace.  A  man  who  had  given  information 
of  the  chieftain  possessing  English  arms,  ''  an  unlawful  thing,'* 
was  murdered  by  the  tribe.  They  in  their  turn  were  seized,  and 
being  tried,  were  executed.  This  was  suflScient  to  light  up  the 
smouldering  revenge  of  their  brothers,  and  eight  or  nine  white 
men  Were  slain  near  Swansey.  Then  arose  the  horrors  of  an 
Indian  war,  and  Philip,  '*  against  bis  judgment  and  will,"  was 
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CDOipelled  to  lead' forth  his  warriors:  The  colonists  lost  tio  time 
in  making  preparations^  and  volunteers  poured  in  from  M assa- 
chussets  and  joined  the  trooptJ  at  Plymouth.  It  was  a  warfare 
which  required  constant  activity,  for  they  had  to  deal  with  men 
endowed  with  singular  facultiies,  sifc^nt  and  stehlthy  in  their  move- 
ments, swift  of  foot,  and  admirable  marksmen,  and  who  possessed 
the  superior  advantage  of  knowing  everv  path  of  the  forest,  and 
could  detect,  by  the  leaf  lightly  folded  m  the  path,  or  even  from 
the  dew  but  partially  scattered  from  the  drooping  plant,  the  trail 
of  the  enemy. 

**  The  labourer  in  the  field,  the  reapers  as  they  went  forth  to  the  bar- 
vest,  men  as  they  went  to  mill,  the  shepherd's  boy  among  the  sheep,  were 
shot  down  by  skulking  fbes,  whose  approach  was  invisible.  \Vho  can 
tell  the  heavy  hours  of  woman  ?  The  mother,  if  left  alone  in  the  house, 
feared  the  tomahawk  for  herself  and  children  ;  on  a  sudden  attack,  the 
husband  would  fly  with  one  child,  the  wife  wkh  another,  and,  perbapa^T 
one  only  escape !  The  village  cavalcade,  making  its  way  to  meeting  on 
Sunday  in  files  on  horseback,  the  farmer*  holding  the  bridle  in  one  hand, 
and  a  child  in  the  other,  his  wife  seated  on  a  pillion  behind  bim»  it  may 
be  with  a  child  in  her  lap,  as  was  the  fashion  in  those  days,  could  not 
proceed  safely ;  but,  at  the  moment  when  least  expected,  bullets  would 
come  whizzing  by  them,  discharged  with  fatal  aim  from  an  ambuscade 
by  the  way  side.  The  forest  that  protected  the  ambush  of  the  Indians 
secured  their  retreat.  They  hung  upon  the  skirts  of  the  English  villages 
<  like  the  lightning  on  the  edge  of  the  clouds.'  ''--Vol.  if.  p.  1D3. 

During  the  winter,  the  war  was  attended  with  less  danger  to 
the  English  ;  for  the  forests  were  bare,  and  aflforded  little  protec- 
tion to  the  skulking  natives.  But  the  miseries  they  endured  were 
very  great,  and  one  town  after  another  was  laid  in  ashes  by  the 
Indian  warriors.  Under  the  gallant  Turner  a  band  was  success- 
fully led  against  them,  and  their  numbers  dwindled  away ;  hope 
deserted  them,  and  the  gradual  extermination  of  the  tribe  took 
place.  Philip  himself  was  chased  from  one  haunt  to  anpther ; 
at  last  his  wife  and  children  were  taken  prisoners.  ^'  My  heart 
breaks,"  said  the  Sachem  ;  '^  now  I  am  ready  to  die."  And  thus 
passed  away  the  Narragansetts,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  tribes 
of  New  England.  We  have  a  curious  instance  of  Charles  the 
Second's  absurd  liberality  to  his  favorites  when  he  gave  away  ''all 
the  dominion  of  land  and  water,  called  Virginia/'  to  Lord  Cul- 
pepper, at  that  time  a  member  of  the  commission  for  trade  and 
plantations,  and  also  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Arlington,  a  princely  and 
well-bred  person,  and  fond  of  every  thing  that  was  courtly  and 
extravagant.  The  colonists  were  alarmed  at  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them,  and  envoys  were  immediately  despatched  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  king.  They  set  forth  the  natural  liberties 
which  they  were  entitled  to,  and  ^heir  exemption  fropi  any  arbi* 
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trary  taxation  :  t^uf  they  piade  uo  progreas^  after  being  detained 
more  thaJi  twelve  months  in  the  country*  It  w^s  a  dangerous 
policy,  on  the  part  of  Ckarle9,  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  a  people 
who  enjoyed  more  freedom  of  life  and  thought  than  any  other 
nation.  The  people  then  "  were  children  of  the  wood,  nurtured 
Ml  the  freedom  of  the  wilderness;"  clusters  of  houses  were  rarely 
met  with,  far  less  a  village.  Even  James'  Town  consisted  of 
only  a  state-house,  one  church*  and  eighteen  houses;  there  were 
few  roads  beyond  the  bridle-path.; : neuher  books  nor  newspapers 
lightened  their  leisure  hours ;  and  those  who  did  possess  riches 
lived  after  the  manner  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  with  their  ser- 
vants and  flocks  about  them,  ouch  was  the  state  of  the  people 
whom  Charles  attempted  to  bind  by  rigid  and  burdensome  ex- 
actions. "Loyalty  was  a  feebler  |>assion  than  the  love  of  liberty." 
— ''men  feared  injusrtice  more  tlmi  chey  feared  disorder/'  The 
Seneca :  Indians  bad  dmen  the  Susqnehannahs  from  the  head  of 
the  Chesapeake  to  near  the  Piscatawi^y  on  the  Potomac;  and 
murders  were  committed  on  the  borders  of  Virginia^  which  were 
avenged  by  the  militia.  John  Washington,  the  great-grandfather 
of  George  Washington,  led  a  body  into  Maryland  to  aid  the 
people  against  the  enemy ;  six  chieftains  came  forward,  wishing 
to  make  a  treaty^  and  such  were  the  vengeful  passions  of  the 
English,  that  they  were  murdered.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  al*- 
though  he  is  represented  as  a  tyrannical  and  obstinate  man, 
yet,  with  the  prompt  gallantry  of  an  old  cavalier,  displayed  a 
feeling  which  did  honour  to  him,  in  rebuking  the  horrible  out- 
rage that  was  committed.  Such  was  the  state  of  Virginia,  when 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  young  and  wealthy  planter,  feeling  the  abuses 
of  the  times,  was  chosen  by  the  people  for  their  leader.  His 
character  speedily  indicatecl,  that  '*  he  had  not  yielded  the  love 
of  freedom  to  the  enthusiasm  of  royalty.'*  He  carried  his  prin- 
ciples with  him  to  the  banks  of  the  James'  River,  and  the  people 
flocked  to  his  standard ;  such  was  the  commencement  of  **  the 
Grand  Rebellion  in  Virginia.''  The  lower  countries  took  up 
arms,  and  demanded  a  dissolution  of  the  old  Assembly;  Ber* 
keley  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  new  writs  were  issued.  The 
greatest  portion  of  the  new  menibers,  together  with  Thomas 
Godwin,  their  speaker,  were  "much  infected"  with  the  political 
principles  of  Bacon,  who  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and 
was  hailed  by  the  people  as  ''  the  darling  of  their  hopes."  The 
acts  of. this  Assembly  restored  the  liberties  of  the  people;  but  as 
th^y  were  not  acceded  to  by  Berkeley,  Bacon  withdrew  from  the 
city,  and  re-appeared  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men.  The  old 
governor  advanced  to  meet  them,  and,  baring  his  rugged  breast,  he 
said,  *•  A  fair  mark^  shoot!" — **  I  will  not,"  replied  Bacon^  "  hurt 
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a  bair  of  your  head^  or  of  aoy  man's ;  we  are  come  for  the  com- 
niission  to  save  our  lives  from  the  iDdiaoe/' 

Berkeley  eventually  yielded  the  commissioD^  and  a  milder  form 
of  legislation  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly.  Tran^uilHty  did 
not,  however^  long  contioue ;  for«  through  the  vacillation  of  tlie 
governor.  Bacon  was  again  declared  a  traitor,  and  the  civil  war 
was  renewed.  We  cannot  follow  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  oppo- 
site parties ;  it  ended  with  the  death  of  Bacon«  who  sickened  from 
a  fever,  and  with  the  dismissal  of  Sir  William  Berkeley.  ''  The 
old  fool/*  said  Charles,  *'  has  taken  away  more  lives  in  that  naked 
country,  than  I  for  the  murder  of  my  father."  The  results  of 
this  insurrection  were  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  colony ;  for 
the  royal  favor  was  considerably  lessened,  and  a  liberal  charter 
was  denied  to  them.  A  patent  was  conferred  upon  them,  but  not 
giving  them  one  political  franchise. 

We  pass  over  the  account  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Mr,  Bancroft's  interesting  description  of  the  Quakers.  This 
sect  arose  at  a  period  when  great  difference  of  opinion  existed  in 
religion ;  almost  all  parties  were  opposed  to  each  other,  and  reform 
was  their  continued  theme.  On  the  continent,  the  doctrines  of 
Descartes  had  caused  an  inquiry  after  truth,  and  the  study  of 
morals  and  the  mind.  The  faith  of  the  Quaker  was  based  upon 
these  principles ;  but  the  chief  feature  in  it  was  his  possession  of 
I'  the  inner  light,"  or  the  inward  voice  of  God  in  himself.  This 
it  was  that  aided  him  in  all  bis  actions  and  thoughts,  and,  being  a 
portion  of  the  spirit  of  God,  guided  him  to  virtue.  It  was  ''  the 
highest  revelation  of  truth,"  and  the  Creator  having  given  it  to 
every  man,  gave  therefore  equal  rights  to  the  human  race — *^  in- 
tellectual freedom,  the  supremacy  of  the  mind,  universal  enfran- 
chisement.'*  Such  was  the  result  of  the  contemplative  devotions 
of  George  Fox,  the  son  of  *^  righteous  Christopher,"  a  Leicester- 
shire weaver.  Like  David  and  Tamerlane,  and  Sixtus  the  Fifth, 
he  employed  his  time  as  a  shepherd,  and  his  early  youth  was 
passed  in  frequent  prayers  and  fasts,  and  deep  meditation.  He 
became  miserable  in  his  religious  thoughts,  and  continually 
**  questioned  his  life."  He  made  a  journey  to  London,  and  con- 
sulted many  priests ;  but  they  gave  him  no  comfort,  and  he 
returned  again  to  the  country  to  his  solitary  walks  and  secret 
communings*  He  felt  that  God  dwelt  not  in  temples  of  stone, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  the  light  dawned  upon  him,  and  gave 
repose  to  his  aching  spirit;  the  agony  of  doubt  was  removed,  and 
ue  felt  that  truth  could  only  be  sought  *'  by  listening  to  the  voice 
of  God  m  the  soul."  5  ^  & 

"At  the  very  crisis,  vfaen  the  House  of  Commons  was  abolishing 
monarcby  and  the  peerage,  about  two  years  and  a  half  fxom  the  day  when 
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Cromwell  went  on  hk  knees  to  kiss  the  band  of  the  femng  boy  who  was 
Dake  of  York,  the  Lord,  who  sent  George  Fox  into  the  world,  forbade 
biw  to  put  off  bis  bat  to  aoy»  high  or  low  $  and  be  was  required  to  thee 
and  thou  all  men  and  women,  without  respect  to  rich  or  poor,  to  great 
or  small.  The  sound  of  tbe  church  bell  in  Nottingham,  the  home  of  his 
boyhood,  struck  to  his  heart ;  like  Milton  and  Roger  Williams,  his  soul 
abhorred  the  hireling  ministry  of  diviners  for  money ;  and  on  the  mom- 
iqg  of  a  first  day,  he  was  moved  to  go  to  a  great  steeple-house,  and  cry 
against  the  idol.  *  When  I  came  there/  says  Fox,  '  the  people  looked 
like  fallow  ground,  and  the  priest,  like  a  great  lump  of  earth,  stood  in  the 
pulpit  above.  He  took  for  his  text  these  words  of  Peter :  *  We  have 
also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy  ; '  and  totd  tbe  people  this  was  the 
scriptures.  Now  the  Lord's  power  was  so  mighty  upon  me,  and  so 
strong  in  me,  that  I  could  not  hold,  but  was  made  to  cry  out^  '  Oh  no ! 
it  is  not  the  scriptures,  it  is  the  spirit/  " — Vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

Fox  was  most  undaunted  in  his  enthusiasm.  He  proclaimed 
his  principles  everywhere  ;  and  at  Lancaster,  forty  priests  appeared 
against  him,  and  he  was  imprisoned  and  ill-treated.  He,  how-^ 
ever,  rebuking  their  conduct  as  **  exceeding  rude  and  devilish," 
battled  every  point  with  them.  Driven  from  place  to  place,  his 
fame  increased  with  his  persecution,  and  crowds  gathered  together 
to  hear  him ;  and  so  powerful  and  vigorous  were  his  arguments, 
that  the  priests  avoided  him  when  he  came  near, ''  so  that  it  was  a 
dreadful  thing  to  them  when  it  was  told  them,  *  the  man  in  leather 
breeches  is  come.' " 

The  principles  of  the  Quaker  exhibit,  however,  a  dangerous 
enthusiasm,  and  repeatedly  scriptural  contradiction ;  they  forget 
that  the  mind  may  be  led  away  by  too  great  a  dependence  on  its 
powers,  and  that  the  '^  inner  light"  may,  under  temptation,  prove 
but  an  ignis  fatuus.  And  it  remains  with  them  to  indicate  the 
method  or  criterion  of  judgment  by  which  a  man  may  be  enabled 
to  distinguish  the  workmg  of  the  spirit  from  the  powers  of  his  own 
mind,  a  task  to  which  no  modern  metaphysician  is  equal.  They 
favored,  however,  no  Romanist  views  of  celibacy,  no  monasteries, 
or  nunneries,  "  or  religious  bedlams ; "  but,  feeling  that  the  "  inner 
light"  is  shed  alike  upon  woman  as  upon  man,  that  she  was 
formed  to  be  his  equal  companion  in  the  journey  of  life,  they 
founded  the  institution  of  marriage  on  permanent  affection,  and 
not  on  transient  passion. 

''The  supremacy  of  miqd  abrogated  ceremonies ;  tbe  Quaker  regarded 
Uhe  substance  of  things/  and  broke  up  forms  as  tbe  nests  of  superstition. 
Every  Protestant  refused  the  rosary  and  censer ;  the  Quaker  rejects  com- 
mon prayer,  and  his  adoration  of  God  is  tbe  free  language  of  his  soul. 
He  remembers  the  sufferings  of  divine  philanthropy,  but  uses  neither 
wafer  nor  cup.  He  trains  up  his  children  to  fear  God,  but  never  sprinkles 
liiem  with  baptismal  water.    He  ceases  from  labor  on  the  first  day  of 
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the  week  for  the  ease  of  trention^  «fid  nntfroai  re?ercb(^  for  fb4Mrii4ty» 
The  Qaaker  is  d  pUgrkn  OB.eartb»  wd.life  ia  hui  the  Bhiplib^t  hm^  bim 
to  the  haveo ;  be  iiK)uro9  19  hU.  nHii4:f(H-  the  departare  /of  frieD4ti|by 
respecting*  their  advice,  taking  ci|re  of  their  children^  apd  \ov}n^  t^e 
that  they  Igved ;  ,aod  this  seemf  better  tl^an  outward  cimblems  of,  sorrow-, 
ing.  His  words  are.  always  freighted  with  innocence  and  truth  ;  God/ 
the  searcher  of  hearts.  Is  the  witnes^i  to  his  sincerity  \  but'tasstn^abi[k)k,  . 
or  lifting  a  hand,  is  a  superstitions  vanity,  and  the  setis^  of  dtity  ca^noi 
be  increased  by  an  itnjirecatidn.''— V6l.  ii.  pp;  346/347.  '-  •  ' 

Such  was, tba  character  of  (he.i^qple.wboi  met  with  so^^diany 
grievcMiA  Opprqwipiu  duriqg  .tbf9  X<OQg  .  P^rliamenl^ .  jth^st  tbcj 
eagerly  looked  to  the  .new  world  for  arostiug  place.  We  p{i«8. 
over  the  purchase  of  the  moiety  of  New  Jersey  by  Job*  Fen^iQk 
in  1374,  who  safely  arrived  \n  this  asylum  with  sever^  families. 
In  March,  l677»  the  fuodanaetiital  laws  of  New  Ji^rsey.  wer^  p^r", 
fected,  aiid  English  Quakers  eagerly  sought  a  land  .of  .peace  aad 
safety.  Tbe  only,  drawback  to  the  success  of  |he  colopy  wss,; 
that  tbe  agent  of  tbe  Duke  of  York  demanded  custocus  from  the 
ships  that  passed  up  to  New  Jersey.  Tbie  argumentooS^^i^st 
him  were  triumphantj  and  the  tax  was  cposidejred  illegal,  isiid 
after  this  every thiug. prospered.  The  history  of  tb^  purchfis^ef 
Pennsylvania  by  Williani  Peno  is  too  well  known  tp  nee^o^r 
comnoentlng  upon  it.  The  character  of  this  renxarkable  man  is 
well  described  by  Mr.  Bancroft  He  was  hardly  twelve  years  of 
age  before  his  religious  views  d^played  themselves,  and^iis  htk^U 
determined  to  subdue  his  eathusiasm,.shut  his  door  upon  hiip; 
but,  retaining  a  parent's  feelioga,  he  recalled  him,  and  gay^,  \(m 
permission  to  travel.  He  acquired  by  it  grace  of  oia^ei;^  snd 
those  accomplishments  which,  when  he  returned  to  l^ijidoq.  arid 
became  a  student  pf  Lincolu's-Ii^n,  caused  him  to  be  considered 
'*  a  most  modish  fine  gentleman."  But  nptwith^^jtauding  tbe  favo^r- 
able  position  he  held  in  life,  both  in  regard  to  wealth  atid  th^  pre- 
ferment which  was  before  himf  be  had  ''  a  deep  sense  of  the  vaaitj 
of  the  world*  aad  tbe  irreligiousness  of  religion."  .Whilst  ^nder 
the  influence  of  these  feelings,  )ie  met  in  Ireland^^  jn  1666^  his  old 
friend  Thomas  Loe,  who  soon  awpke  the  fires,  which  ^l^o^b^red 
within  his  breast.  He  retMrned  to. England,  and  '}t  vvas  ^.<^j^' 
jest  amongst  his  former  fashionable  companions,  that  "  William 
Penn  was  a  Quaker  again,  or  some  very  melancholy  thing."  Cast 
off  by  his  indignant  father,  he  became  an  author,  and  pUWiiM 
to  the  world  his  tetlets.  Penn  was  arraigned  for  speaking  at  a 
Quaker's  meeting.  The  recorder,  dissatisfied  with  the  first  ver- 
dict given  by  the  jury,  abused  them^  and  said,  '\  We  will  have  a 
verdict  by  the  help  of  God,,  or  yousb^l  starve  for  it  !**  "  Yo\i 
are  Englishmen/'  said  Penn,  *'  mind  your  privilege,  give  not  away 
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yOttpright.V.i  <*)  it  wiU  never  be  weli  with  us/'  said  die  recorder, 
•''tin  BomieChfng  like  the  Spanish  inquisition  be  in  England.'*  A 
vdltlict'  of  *^  nbt  guilty"  was  pronounced,  arid  the  impartial  re- 
cbrder  firied  the  unfortunate  jurymen  forty  marks  a-piece  for  their 
indejpendencei  and  sent  P^nn  back  to  prison  for  contempt  of 
courts  ,  The  fines,  however,  were  paid  by  his  father,  who,  then  on 
bi^  dejE^tb^bied^  s^jd,/'  Son  William,  if  you  and  your  friends  keep 
to  your  plain  way  of  preaching  and  living,  you  will  make  an  end 
of  the  priests/'  Many  were  the  remonstrances  which  he  received 
foft^^^'sissdciiting  Vfitb  such  simple  people/*  but  his  reply  was,  "  I 
pitftyr  rbeiicHiesfly  simple  to  the  ingeniously  wicked/'  It  was  on 
hH'ii^le&sik  from  a  lonely  ioiprisonmeiit  in  Newgate,  that  he  tra- 
veflhid  ^nt6  Holland  and  Germany,  and  iriarried  a  woman,  whose 
sWe^tDess  6f  tenip^r  and  firmness  of  spirit  was  eminently  calcu- 
latMit^  give  him  happiness;  ^^  she  chose  him  before  many  suitors^ 
aAif  blessed  him  with  a  deep  and  upright  love/'  We  will  not 
d^^n  upon  the'mahy  noble  efforts  of  this  great  mail  to  ensure  the 
lib^ftj^  of  bis  fellow  friends.  His  hopes  were  entirely  frustrated 
iri^^ariiament;  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  establishment 
ot  i  free  government  in  the  new  world.  His  exertions,  coupled 
^h  thbse  of  Barclay,  had  been  very  extensive  in  *^  evangelizing" 
the'  contlhetit;  his  Visits  were  received  by  the  simple  people  with 
edthitsfastti.  Peiin  wad  eminently  distinguished  for  his  sweetness 
o^  disposition,  and  thiat  perfect  absence  of  selfishness  in  all  his 
actions.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  consfciousness  of  the  inner 
light ;  but  the  great  powers  of  his  mind  prevented  any  want  of 
hfifrmony  in  his  thoughts  and  actions.  Believing  that  God 
dii^eh  in  every  man's  consciefice,  and  that  his  light  shone  in  every 
sdiil;  he  bnilft  to  Use  his  own  words,  **  a  free  colony  for  all  man- 
kind/' '  Such  were  a  fe^  of  the  qiiialities  of  "  the  Quaker  King," 
as  he  was  designated  on  his  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
when  about  to  cori^mence  **  the  holy  eicperiment."  How"difFerent 
was  fcis  entrance  iiito  the  new  world  from  that  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  I 
His  'first  grand  treaty,-  beneath  a  large  elm  tree  at  Shakamason, 
Wa!s  diade  with  the  men  of  the  Algonquin  race;  and  he  pro- 
ubunded  the  sam6  message  of  peace  and  love  whkh  George  Fox 
htfd  professed  before  Cromwell,' and  irresistibly  won  their  con-' 
fideiite/' 

. ,".  We  iweei,"  ^aid  be>  ''on  the  bro(id  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good- 
will I  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  on  either  side,  but  all  shall  be  open- 
ness and  ^ve.    t  will  not  call  you  children,  for  parents  sometimes  chide 
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the  same  as  if  one  man*!  body  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  we  are 
aH  one  flesh  and  Wood."— vol.  ii.  pp.  38a,  384. 

The  warriors  long  after  would  count  over  their  shells  on  a  clean 
piece  of  bark^  and  recall  to  their  menaory  and  that  of  their  chil- 
dren this  covenant  of  peace  and  friendship,  which  was  confirmed 
neither  by  signatures  nor  seals^  but  was  graven  on  the  hearts  of 
men  under  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  was  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  City  of  Philadelphiai  laid  out  in  February,  1683^  on  a  site 
**  not  surpassed/'  rapidly  increased,  and  before  two  years  had 
elapsedi  the  place  contained  more  than  six  hundred  houses,  and 
education  was  making  advances  through  the  schoolmaster  and 
printing  press,  and  had  thus  made  greater  progress  in  that  short 
space  of  time,  than  New  York  had  done  in  half  a  century.  Wil- 
liam Penn  having  organised  the  government,  and  accomplished 
his  mission,  returned  to  England,  where  he  answered  all  the  eager 
inquiries  after  the  colony,  by  declaring  that  *'  things  went  on 
sweetly  with  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  that  they  increased  finally 
in  outward  things  and  in  wisdom."  His  farewell  to  his  people 
was  most  touching,  breathing  a  spirit  of  love  and  earnest  affec- 
tion. 

<<  My  love  and  my  life  are  to  yon  and  with  you,  and  no  water  can 
quench  it,  nor  distance  bring  it  to  an  end.  I  have  been  with  yoa,  cared 
over  you,  and  served  you  with  unfeigned  love,  and  you  are  beloved  of 
me,  and  dear  to  me  beyond  utterance.  I  bless  yon  in  the  name  and 
power  of  the  Lord ;  and  may  God  bless  yoa  with  bis  righteootness, 
peace  and  plenty,  all  the  land  over/*  **  And  thou,  Fbiladelpfaia^  the 
virgin  settlement  of  this  province,  my  soul  prays  to  God  for  thee,  that 
thou  roayest  stand  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  that  thy  children  may  be 
blessed. — Dear  friends,  my  love  salutes  you  all/**— voL  ii.  p.  395. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
account  of  the  consolidation  of  the  northern  colonies  by  James 
the  Second ;  and  the  narration  of  the  wars  of  the  five  nations 
against  the  French  forms  an  interesting  portion  of  it.  In  168S 
the  twelve  states  contained  upwards  of  200,000  inhabitants,  and 
these  were  chiefly  descended  from  the  Germanic  race.  Few  were 
of  *^  the  high  folk  of  Norraandie,"  but  were  from  the  Saxons  or 
"  low  men.''  The  revolution  of  1688  greatly  tended  to  the  in- 
crease of  English  liberty.  The  abdication  of  James  the  Second, 
and  the  election  of  a  king  by  the  popular  party,  was  a  triumph 
over  the  old  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy.  The  supremacy  of 
parliament  was  established,  and  it  was  a  singular  instance  of  a 
revolution  being  effected  without  bloodshed — so  much  so,  that 
the  standing  armies  were  disbanded,  and  William's  Dutch  guards 
were  dismissed.     As  the  revolutionists  respected  the  proprieta- 
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ries  of  Caroliiift,  tbe  inscirrectionary  government  very  soon  peased. 
The  people  declared  that  they  would  be  governed  by  the  '^powers 
granted  by  the  charter;  and  thus  the  legislation  of  Shaftesbury 
and  Locke  perished.  ^*  Palatines,  landgraves^  and  caciques^ 
*  the  nobility*  of  tbe  Carolina  statute  book^  were  doomed  to  pass 
away/' 

The  revolution  gave  to  Virginia  a  guarantee  for  her  liberties,  a 
just  administration  of  law,  but  in  other  respects  her  form  of  go- 
vernment was  but  little  changed.  Francis  Nicholson  was  the  first 
person  in  the  reign  of  King  William  who  entered  the  ''' ancient 
dominion"  as  lieutenant  governor,  and  his  powers  enabled  him 
to  hold  almost  as  many  seals  of  office  as  are  vested  in  the  whole 
cabinet  of  our  own  country,  for  he  was  lieutenant  general  and 
admiral,  lord  treasurer  and  chancellor,  the  chief  judge  in  all  the 
courts,  president  of  the  council,  and  lastly  bishop  or  ordinary. 
Fortunately  for  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  his  power  was 
checked  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  council  and  general  assem- 
bly. One  of  the  chief  safeguards  to  the  liberty  in  Virginia,  was 
the  individual  freedom  of  mind  which  characterized  every  land- 
holder. Tobacco  at  that  period  was  the  only  currency,  taxes 
were  paid  in  it,  and  remittances  made  to  Europe  in  the  same  ar- 
ticle, and  ships  were  obliged  to  lie  whole  months  waiting  for  the 
cargo,  which  was  collected  from  the  different  plantations.  For 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  Virginia  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
prosperity  and  peace,  and  although  there  were  occasional  out- 
bursts of  party  spirit,  yet  the  colony  bore  a  character  in  England 
for  being  in  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  royal  authority.  We  shall  next  notice  the  curious  account 
Mr.  Bancroft  gives  of  the  supposed  witchcraft  practised  in  Mas- 
sachussetts. 

The  statute  book  ai^serted  the  existence  of  witchcraft  by  esta- 
blishing the  punishment  of  death  on  the  conviction  of  an  offender. 
The  superstition  was  carried  to  a  curious  extent,  and  was  fo- 
mented to  a  great  degree  by  th^  vanity  of  Cotton  Mather,  who 
**  wishing  to  confute  the  Sadducees''  of  his  times^  made  various 
experiments  upon  the  power  of  demons^  as  to  whether  they  could 
know  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  the  inference  he  drew  was  that 
"  ail  devils  are  not  alike  sagacious."  '*  Witchcraft,"  shouted 
Cotton  Mather  from  the  pulpit,  "is  the  most  nefandous  high 
treason  against  the  Majesty  on  high,"  and  accordingly  he  printed 
a  discourse  with  a  narrative  of  the  case  of  the  daughter  of  John 
Goodwin,  who  was  bewitched,  and  to  his  great  delight  declared 
that  no  devils  had  the  power  of  enJtering  his  study,  and  that  God 
would  protect  him  from  any  blows  which  might  be  inflicted  upon 
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bim  by  unclean  spirits.  Many  of  our  readers  must  remember 
the  curious  accounts  of  tbe.suffpoAed  cuses.  of 'wilcb^raft-p^aO'i^ 
tised  at  Salem,  which. originated; first  oi  all  in  tbe  <piersoiM*of  the 
daughter,  ^nri  niece  of :  Samuel  Parris  the  minifiiter.  Cotton-  Ma*- 
ther  eagerly, 4>ur8uedt^e  Mpforluntte.  vietikns-^f  susibicion,  iaild 
althougl^,exAm,inatioii9  a^d  qpnimitm^nts  bedame  very  ^enetrd^ 
but  few^€on)[e8iM9n^  rvveri^  ji^^de;  ^ijtbough:  it  was  hinted. thatith^ 
confessio^i.-of!  the  xjrime;  waH'th/e^  ov^ly  mode  to-otedin  pardom 
Thui|,^Q  glkl(^W  ii<98ii*eit.up,''  not  fQr>  those  who <pr<»fessed  them^ 
selves  wif^h^^i  b^tjor,  those  Xvho  rebuked  the  delt»ion/'  Dreads 
ful.jiiv/^re,4)Q.qrfgi«9.compiitted  by  these  ^'  witch  buuters/'  and' not 
pip,ly,i>ver/s  ,n(|fnbers  qf  people  led  to  the  gallows;  but- oth^ra 
fuduji^d  .ipor^  hQr<cibl0  deaths;  and  we  hav^  one-idstanoeiof  ^a 
nian^,.Qilea  Qo^jf^Wf  O^togi^o^iami  being  pressed  to  >c)e«lh  Mr 
refusing;  tq^pie^di  but  t(^  it)flii^nce  of  Cotton  Matkeri  notkRtith^ 
st^nd^Ygohl^^.  i^RMi^.  of  'Ube.WQnderS'Qf  the  inviEiifoIeiMK>t(d/* 
begaq  r(9kj4^ji|^-«r}  iXh^i^Mst^  Qas^lvas-thatofiSanah  DiurtonyM' 
q\(\  wqo^^jKiiof.^ighi^  y)^a«9  pf/agf,  wbo>bad  eajoyed' tKe  rbp«itdtion 
of  beiqg^  yvitli^h  if^^rlthe.la^l^^tWeniy  yieairs. .  The  trial  camcj'Oii  iik 
Chsp:)|^a|^'nii  (|i|<jl}aUhi9Ugni  libet^  w^re-  more  chai^eb  l»rou^t 
against  :hef  U^nbi^d  b^n  addux:ed  againat  any.  other  ^rsoii  in 
SaLeitf,  jet<tthi9,  pubUc},  •  tired  oi-  their  prcjudioea^  gavohera  «|^- 
diqt  pf  aq^i^iuali  siod  the  indign^tipu  of  the  (leopieidroveiPsirm 
from. the iplaoe^  -Cc^tton  Ma(£er  still  tried  to  persuade  others  as 
well^ashpni^lfiolhis.sinqerity^  but«the  errors  of  superstition  were 
exploded*.    .     /  t    -'  . 

.  XbfS  ipQomef cial  rivalry  -between  France  and  £ngladd  ia  tiest 
iqtrpdupqd  JO..Qur^nottcer  Piior  even  to  the  days  of  Colbert,  the 
former  had  become  jealous  of  the  colonial  interests  of  the  latter ; 
at  the  same  period  when  Queen  Elizabeth  had  granted  a  charter 
tb  the!  Past  Itldia  company^  France  under  Richelieu  strove  for 
the  commerce  of  Asia.  Again^  when  England  took  posses^iou 
of  Barbadoes  ^ud  J^fevi^  and  the  whole  of  Jamaica,  France  held 
possessionxpif. the  half  of  St.  Christopher^  Martinique,  Guada** 
loupe, .^nd  Pth^r  .small  islets.  The  national  antipathy  was  fos«< 
tered  iui^efy  njAnaer,  aiKl  under  Colbert  and  Leiquelay  she  made 
sud)  rapid  progress  id  her  naval  power  and  in  manufactures,  ^nd 
brought  forward  so  great  a  competition,  that  England  and  France 
were  looked  upon  ^s  natural  enemies,  independent  of  other  qauses. 
ReffgioU!(  zeal  was  strongly  instrumental  in  forwarding  the  com- 
metcial  Ambition  of  France ;  and  in  their  earliest  efforts  to  colonize 
Aiheric^,  Le  Caron,  Yiel,  and  Sagard,  priests  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  made  their  vvay  as  missionaries  to  the  neutral  Huron  tribe, 
that  dwelt,  by  the  I^iagara.    The  establishment  of  ''the  Society 
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of  JesU8'*by  Loyola,  'vi'fiscoTYtdmpbrarf'tvith  the  Reformation^  and 
ki:  stea^oii^s  misMdnaiiea,  enduring  ev^ry  toil  H^thaiV  enthusiasm 
that  enkindled  wkhdMiger,  raided  the  sftafiddnl^  faith  in  all  parts 
oiithe  world.  <Mn  Bancroft  gibes' ^9  a*^ery  intibresting  narraitive 
6f:  (he  labours  of  tbes)e  uienin  GanadaVV^hoai^  connected  with  the 
oit^a  of  efery  town  in  French  Artiertca;'^  hot'tf^ape  was  turned, 
nori a fiyer 'entered,  btita*  Je^^erit  led  th^'way;^^'  'Br^beurand  Daniel, 
and  the  '*  gentkr  Lallemand,''  weie  amoA^t  f life  "first  who  encoun- 
t^ced^tbe  horrors  of  the  wilderness.  Their  joiirh^  by  the  Ottowa 
river  was  one  of  constant  fatigue.  Continually  en^^oiiiUeritig  water- 
falU^  wbep^  they  were  obliged  to  ciirry  their  catioe'bti  thieir  shoul- 
ders, and  often  dragging  it  by 'hand '  over  shttllbw^  aifid' rapids  and 
(be  sharpest  stonesi  they  Blovi4y  fidvancc^d  u4th  their  bi*uised  and 
nmngjed  feet ;  yet  not  in  ady  degpeid'fain«i6gby  the^viy,  btitf  with 
thejbroviary  bung  around  the'neek,'and  tbeirtoiii^ag^  stipp^lted  by 
tbeir. undying  faith,  they  resolutel'y  advanced  from  Quebec  to  the 
heart  of  the  Huron  wilderness.  It  was  to^  the  norlh-west  of  Lake 
Toronto^  near  the  ahore  of  Lake  Iroquois, -that  they' erected  the 
finst  chapel, ''  the  cradle  of  His  church  ^hiidh  dw«h  at  Bettilebem 
in  a  cot^e;''  and  here' did  they  begin  to'cbMnttbe  matins  and 
vespers^  and  to  consecrate  the  aacred  breed  by  solemn  mass  before 
multhiudeS'  bf  the  Hnron  w8(riioi'S«  Who  gazedwfth  awe  and  ad* 
miration  upon  their  ritesv  The  htfMer  listened  to  tbe  tald  of  our 
Saviour's  death>  and  soon  a  feeling  wa»  raised  in  bis  breast  to 
mingle  his  prayers  with  the  holy  fathers.  Not  very  long  after^ 
two  Christian  villages,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Igtiatios,  rose  up  in  the 
Haron  foreat.  The  life  of  the  missionary  was  calm  and  uni- 
form. 

''The  earliest  hours,  from  four  to  eight,  wei'e  absorbed  in  private 
prayer ;  the  day  was  given  to  schools,  visits,  instructions  in  the  cate- 
chism and  a  service  for  proselytes.  Sometimes,  after  the  manner  of  St. 
Frands  Xavier,  Brebeuf  would  walk  through  the  village  and  its  environs, 
ringing  a  little  bell,  and  inviting  the  Huron  brakes  and- councillors  to  a 
coi&renoe.  There,  under  the  shady  forest^  the'  most  solemn  mysteries 
of  the  Catholic  faith  were  subjected  to  diseusabn.  It  was  by  such  means 
that. the  sentiment  of  piety  was  unfolded  in  the  breast  of  the-  great 
warrior  of  Ahaaistari ;  aature  bad  planted,  in  bjs  ..mind  tbe  seeds  of 
religious  faith.  .  *3efore  yon  came  to  tbl^iCpvotry/  be  would  say, 
'  when  I  have  incurred  the  greatest  perils  and  have  alone  escaped^  I 
have  said  to  myself,  *  Some  powerful  mrit  ha^.the  guardianship  over  my 
days;'  and  he  professed  bis  belief  in  Jesus^  as  tbe  ^ood  genius  and  pro- 
tector whom  be  had  before  unconsciously  adored.  After  tbe  trials  of  bis 
sincerity,  heniras  baptised,  and  enlistii^g  a  troop  of  converts,  savages  like 
himself, '  Let  us  strive/  he  exclaimed,  ^  to  make  the  whole  worid  embrace 
the  faith  in  Jesus.*  •'—Vol.  3,  p.  125. 
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The  news  of  tlie  successful  labours  of  the  pious  fathers  awak- 
ened the  liveliest  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  France*  Measures 
were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  New  France. 
The  Ducfaesse  d'Aiguillon,  aided  by  her  uncle,  Richelieu,  en- 
dowed a  public  hospital,  and  the  nuns  of  the  hospital  of  Dieppe 
were  selected  (the  eldest  only  twenty-aine)  to  exercise  their 
patient  benevolence  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and 
afflicted,  and  the  doors  of  the  hospital  were  thrown  open,  not 
only  to  the  emigrants,  but  to  the  numerous  tribes  who  might 
require  assistance.  We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  the  interesting 
account  of  the  various  missions  which  were  undertaken  in  the 
seirvice  of  God.  The  adventures  of  La  Salle  and  the  fate  of  his 
companions  will  reward  the  reader  who  should  peruse  them. 
The  history  of  the  tribes  of  America  and  their  character  and  na- 
tural endowments  is  too  well  known  to  Deed  our  dwelling  upon 
them;  to'thii^  however,  Mr*  Bancroft  has  added  a  slight  account 
of  their  languagie  and  dialects.  We  merely  glance  at  the  war  be- 
tween, the  Freech  and  Natchez  in  17S9*  Loubois  completed  the 
destractioii  of  this  unhappy  natioa,  and  the  Great  Sun^  with 
about  four  hundred  prisoners,  were  sent  to  Hispaniola,  and  sold 
as  slaves*  In  1738  the  progress  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies 
was  very- perceptible. .  During  that  year  were  built  at  Boston 
IbrtyHine  topsail  vessels,  their  burden  altogether  amounting  to 
about  fliix  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty*i^our  tons.  The  in- 
crease-of  ^he  ooloAies  caused  great  astonishment  in  England.  At 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  Anglo-Americans  amounted  to  about 
four  hundred  thousand,  and  before  it  was  again  broken,  their 
numbers  were  doubled.  Free  schools  and  colleges  were  esta- 
blished, and.  to.  the  excellent  and  liberal-hearted  Berkeley  was 
Rhode  Island  indebted  for  the  endowment  of  a  library,  and  New 
York  for  a  college.  The  press  began  to  put  forth  its  mighty 
powers ;  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1 704,  was  published  the 
first  newspaper  in  the  new  world,  entitled  "  The  Boston  News- 
Letter/'  In  1740  the  uumberihad  increased  to  eleven.  The  sub- 
ject of  newspapers  leads  Mr.  Bancroft  to  expatiate  upon  the 
character  of  Franklin,  upon  whom  he  pronounces  a  just  enco- 
mitira,  and  whose  writings  and  life  are  now  exhibited  in  a  com- 
plete form  by  the  biogrlipher  of  Washington,  Mr.  Jared  Sparks. 
Not  long  after  this  period,  the  abrogation  of  the  charters  was 
menaced,  but  the  bill  was  dropped,  chiefly  through  the  eloquent 
tongue  of  Jdremiah  Dummer,  a  native  of  New  England.  No 
attempt  was  made  by  England  to  tax  America,  although  urged 
at  one  time  by  Sir  William  Keith^  formerly  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    He  suggested  to  the  king,  that  the  duties  on  stamps  and 
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parchments  should  be  extended  to  America^  but  the  commissioners 
of  trade  gave  no  heed  to  it.  Sir  Robert  Walpole*s  policy  was  of 
a  different  nature. 

'*  1  will  leave^"  said  be,  "  the  taziog  of  the  Brifcidi  colonies  for 
some  of  my  successorsy  who  may  have  more  courage  than  I  Ihave^ 
and  be  less  a  friend  to  commerce  than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim 
with  me,  daring  my  administration,  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the 
American  colonies  to  the  utmost  latitude.  Nay,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  pass  over  some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe ;  for,  by 
enconraging  them  in  an  extensive,  growing  foreign  commerce,  if  they 
gain  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  am  conrinced  that  in  two  years 
afterwards,  full  two  hundred  and  fif^  thousand  pounds  of  this  gaiti  will  be 
ID  his  majesty's  exchequer  by  the  labour  and  produce  of  this  kingdom,  as 
immense  quantities  of  every  kind  of  our  mana£ictares  go  thither  j  and 
as  tbey  increase  in  the  foreign  American  trade,  more  of  our  produce  will 
be  wanted.  This  is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  coasti- 
tuticm  and  laws." — vol.  iii.  p.  383. 

The  result  was  that  a  tax  was  levied  on  America  through  its 
consumption.  The  law  was  exercised  in  the  extreme  point,  and 
every  form  of  competition  in  industry  was  discouraged.  In  1719 
the  House  of  Commons  declared  "  that  erecting  of  manufactories 
in  the  colomes  tended  to  lessen  their  dependance  on  Great  Bri- 
tain.^ Then  succeeded  the  favouritism  shown  by  England  to  die 
sugar  colonies,  which  was  followed  by  the  tax  on  consumption* 
The  consequence  of  this  commercial  dependence  was  that  the 
colonies  contracted  a  debt  with  the  mother  country,  which  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  rigour  with  which  the  law  was  en* 
forced. 

The  colonial  credit-system  is  well  treated  by  the  author,  and  it 
led  to  the  collisions  between  the  colonies  and  England  which^ 
our  readers  will  remember,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne ;  but  the  chief  subject  of  dispute  was  in  the  mercantile 
system  and  its  consequences. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  third  volume  again  takes  up  the  sub-* 
ject  of  the  slave  trade>  in  which  England  so  earnestly  sought  a 
monopoly  in  the  same  reign.  Our  limiia  will  only  permit  us  to 
notice  the  interesting  foundation  of  Georgia,  the  thirteenth  coloUv. 
In  the  days  of  George  the  Second  the  crime  of  poverty  yearly 
sent  about  four  thousand  unhappy  men  to  prison.  The  subject 
earnestly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  philanthropic  James  Ogle- 
thorpe, a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  man  whose  energy  of 
mind  and  nobleness  of  disposition  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his 
benevolent  design.  His  plans  were  that  a  colony  should  be 
formed  of  the  multitudes  he  rescued  from  the  horrors  of  gaol, 
together  with  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  England^     Many 
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sought  to  have  a  share  in.lhia  excellent  enterprise.  A  diatter 
was  obtained,  dated  the  nimih  day  of  June,  1739,  pliaciufg-'th*- 
country  between  the  Savannah  and  the  Alatamaha  'nnd^'tbe 
guardianship  of  a  eorporfltion  for  twenty-One  J  tars.  -  Thdr^  com- 
mon seal,  with  a  group  of  -si!k-w6rms  on  bOe  side,  and-'bii' thje 
reverse  the  motto,  "  Non  siln,  ied  aUU,"  iihows  their  disinterested 
purposes.  Theyalso  expresrfj  refused  ?ny  gra|*i  of  Ifflids  or 
emolument.  ■  • ,  :■■■■-•  sc  ■■ 

Oglethorpe  devpted  himarff  «ntiiHy.to  Ihe  fulfilroeirt.  of  hisi 
design,  and  iu  ^oventber,  l732^ciDbarlieA  with  one  bandtwd^ 
fifty  emigrants.  Thieis  voyagei  w-as  fa*ourable.Bnd'<hejHalTived;m 
88fet>,  and  .thus  began  tht  comotobweblth'xrf  Geofgia.  ''The 
description  of  Oie  «nigrati«fli,iofi  thdgontffl  Moitiriaw  fw  ^ 
Savannah  is  so  agreeflWy  writtso'thal  tae.wiliiigiveioiie  nrori 
e;ttract.  '  i-   r    •  ■■  ■   ':■■-—  •  <  '  ■'>:-  '-''  ■"■'■     '■''  ''■"'  '  '"■    ' 

"  On  the  last  day  of  O 
well  snpjtiied  'with  Biblts' 
devotion^-conveyirtg  ill  On 

coveretl  ones  thelrfeebler  ct  [ 

after  a  diaconrie,  and'  pniye  ] 

name  of  God,  began  their  ,    „        „ 

what  charitiea  4:heerefl  tbem.enthieieriOunieyv'ffhn'  towias  were  bloted 
against  them  by  I^omaii  CBtbolw  pui^strntei,.  or  howitbi^  flutered 
Frankfort  on  tbe  M^aoe,  twp  by  ,^wo.iii  K)leifiiO<  pr<faeesH)ti<  Ml'lMBglD^ 

3)ir]tu[il  songs.  As  tliey  fl^qateil.^own.tJie  Jdaicie.sU5l.betwt«<w  tbi^  eas- 
ed ciags,  the  vineyards  and  tUe' wliite-V^Ued,Mwns,.^at^  4d9({i^lbe 
banks  of  tbe  Rhine,  their  conversation,' amidst  hymns  apo  J)rBYera,.WSS 
of  justification  and  of  sanctification  and  of  standing  fastiti  tne  Lord. 
At  Rotterdam  tbey  were  joined  by  two  preachers,  Bolzias  and  Gronau, 
both  disciplined  in  charity  at  the  Orphan  House  in  Halle.  A  passage 
of  six  days  carried  them  nom  Rotterdam  to  Dover,  where  several  of  the 
trustees  visited  them  and  provided  considerably  for  their  wants.  In 
January,  1734,  they  set  s^l  for  their  new  homes.  The  majesty  of  tbe 
ocean  quickened  their  sense  of  God's  omnipotence;  and,  as  they  lost 
sight  of  land,  they  broke  out  into  a  hymn  to  bis  glory.  The  setting 
sun,  after  a  calm,  so  kindled  the  sea  and  sky,  that  words  eonld  not  ex- 
press tlieir  rapture,  and  tlmy-prirA  mit '  TImg  Iriply  the  creation  !  bow 
infinitely  lovely  tbe  Creator  !'  When  the  wind  was  adverse  they  prayed, 
and  as  it  changed  one  opened  his  mind  to  the  other  on  the  power  of 
prayer,  even  the  prayer  '  of  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are.' 
As  tbe  voyage  excited  weariness,  a  devout  listener  confessed  himself  to 
be  an  unconverted  man  ;  and  they  reminded  him  of  the  promise  to  him 
that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit  and  trembleth  at  the  word.  As  they 
■ailed  pleasantly  with  a  favouring  breeze,  at  the  hour  of  evening  prayer 
they  made  a  covenant  with  each  other,  like  Jacob  of  old,  and  resolved, 
by  the  grace  of  Christ,  to  cast  all  tbe  strange  gods  which  were  in  their 
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bncrU  wto  tbe  depths  lof 'tbeseiu  /  A  ttorm  grew- so  high  that  not  a  sail 
ooald  b«  s^S'  and  Aey  nk^  their  Toiees  in  prayer  and  song  amidst  the 
tempest  ^  for  to  love  the  Lord  Jeans  as  a  brother  gave  consolation.  At 
Chfrlestopi'  Oglethorpe  bade  them  weleoniQ)  <  and  in  five  days- more  tbe 
wayfaring -m^n^  whose  home  was  beyoi^  the  skieSi  pitcjhed  their  tents 
i^r  Savannah.* — ypl.  iii.  pp^  423,  424. 

TWfQmainitig  porti9n  of  tb«  third'  voiutn^  it  occupied  with 
the  invasion  of  Florida  by  Oglethorpe^  and  that  of  Georgia  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  expeditioH  ugainat  Louisbirrg  by  New 
EagltBd  and  the  ill^ttecess  of  tbe  Frendb  fleets  conclude  the 
Ustory  of  the  oolonization  of  die  Unked  States  broiight  up  to  the 
pofibd  of  ibe  congrefls  lieM  at  Aix-la^-CkapeNe^  ithicti  was  to 
reilore  trattquiUity  to  dtecivibaad  ^orM  after  tbe  long  war  between 
Enf^jbnd and  Prance  mid  die  Jotber  ipof^ehi  of* Burope.- '  Tbe  tide 
of  human  events  was  to  be  changed  bjr  a  youth  at  that  time  un« 
known  and  unheard  of.  George  Wasbiogton^  the  sop  of  ii  v^idow, 
bom  at  Potomac^  whose  early  life  was  passed  in  the  forests,  was 
destined  to  be  tbe  means  of  raising  up  a  dfependenf  people  iatoa 
nation,  which,  casting  aside  all  the  dignified  position  of  ia  monarchy^ 
took  «  firm  hold  upon  it's  soil  with  democracy  as  it'«  basis.-  At 
tbia  point  Mr.  Bancroft  pauses  in  bis  labourSi  and  will  recom-^ 
mence  tbe  suti^ct  widt  tbe  Independence  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
History  of  tbe  American  Revolution.  We  look  forward  with 
^eaasre  to  tbe  continuation  of  tbe  work,  Mhicli^  if  prosecuted 
wttfa  die  same  research  and  attention  he  has  already  evinced,  will 
meet  'with  general  approbation,  and  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
Transadantic  history. 
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Art.  VL-^Aperfu  General  ear  VEgypttt  par  A.  B.  Clot-Bey. 

%  torn.     Paris.  1840. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  is  director-general  of  the  tuedical 
establishments,  civil  and  military^  of  Egypt ;  and  has  been  for 
some  time  high  in  the  estimation  and  confidence  of  the  Pasha.    He 
was  originally,  we  believe^  an  apothecary's  boy  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  he  had  the  run  of  the  hospitals,  and  picked  up 
medical  knowledge  as  he  could^  for  he  had  no  regular  professional 
education.     Being,  however,  a  young  man  of  great  penetratioa« 
activity  and  talent,  he  became  in  a  comparatively  short  period  an 
expert  operator,  and  a  respectable  practitioner.    At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1825,  through  the  influence  of  an  agent  of  the  viceroy, 
being  chosen  physician  and  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  Egyptian 
armies,  Ji9  accepted  the  honour,  and  repaired  immediately  to  his 
post.     On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  medical  departmedt  of  the 
service  in  a  very  disorganised  state,  and  instantly  set  about  cor- 
recting its  abuses ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  them  for  the  future,  es- 
tablished regulations,  which  should  fix  the  duties  and  determine 
the  authority  of  the  entire  stafi^.     Unwilling,  however,  to  take 
upon  himself  the  whole  responsibility  of  this  measure,  before  as- 
suming the  direction  of  his  office,  he  proposed  to  the  minister  of 
war  the  adoption  of  the  French  system  of  rules,  and  the  creation 
of  a  council  of  health.   The  minister  approved  of  the  propositioii, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  council  was  formed,  composed  of  five 
members  being  physicians,  surgeons  or  apothecaries,  of  which 
council  Clot-Bey  is  the  president.     Having  thus  accomplished 
several  reforms  in  the  internal  organization  of  the  Egyptian  army 
with  respect  to  the  grades  and  employments  of  the  medical  staflf, 
as  well  as  their  treatment,  clothing,  and  general  administration, 
he  was  encouraged  to  project  the  institution  of  a  medical  school  in 
Egypt,  and  communicated  his  views  to  the  government.     Mehe- 
met  Ali  at  once  perceived  the  advantages  that  would  result  from 
the  instruction  of  a  number  of  Arabs  in  the  healing  art,  and  of 
their  aggregation  with  the  army  in  the  capacity  of  a  sanatory  of- 
ficial body.     But  as  soon  as  the  project  was  known,  it  had  to 
encounter  the  most  violent  opposition  from  other  quarters.     Its 
adversaries  endeavoured,  by  every  argument  that  could  be  de- 
vised, to  persuade  the  viceroy  of  the  impracticability  of  its.  reali- 
zation.    It  needed  only  an  ordinary  degree  of  sagacity,  however, 
to  discover  the  true  motives  of  these  objections :  the  Pasha  saw 
through  them,  and  a  school  was  founded  in  1827.     It  was  first 
situated  at  Abouzabel,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Cairo,  where 
our  author  resides,  and  superintends  the  whole  establishment. 
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Here  he  practises  also  on  his  own  account ;  and  has  operated  8uc-> 
cessfully,  he  iitfortns  us^  in  more  than  l60  cases  of  ialculus  alone. 
He  has  acquired  by  his  professional  success  and  official  employ- 
ment a  great  reputation,  and,  with  reputation,  rank  and  fortune- 
to  1831,  he  received  the  title  of  Bey;  and  among  many  other 
tokens  of  the  Pasha's  great  regard  and  marked  attention,  the  pre- 
sent of  the  house  in  which  he  resides  at  Cairo.  In  1838^  he  tra- 
velled in  company  with  Doctor  Bowring  over  a  great  portion  of 
Syria.  After  landing  in  that  province,  the  travellers  visited  An- 
tioch,  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  Clot- Bey  then  proceeded  to  join 
Ibrahim  Pasha  in  the  Haouran^  where  he  collected  many  valuable 
religious  books  of  the  Druses.  "  Wherever  we  went  in  Syria," 
says  his  companion,  ^*  he  was  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor, 
and  followed  by  crowds  to  be  healed.  I  never  saw  such  marks  of 
popular  confidence  and  affection." 

In  May  of  1839,  on  obtaining  leave  to  quit  Egypt  for  Europe 
(whither  his  reputation  bad  preceded  him),  in  order  to  recruit  his 
health,  that  had  occasioned  him  some  serious  apprehensions  of 
late^  he  thought  it  right  to  address  to  the  ministers  of  the  iriterior 
and  of  public  instruction,  a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  medical  service  of  Egypt,  id  which  he  indicated  the  ameliora** 
tions  of  which  it  was  susceptible.  This  he  considered  an  obliga- 
gation  imposed  upon  him^  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  then  found  himself  with  regard  to  it.  After  landing  in 
Europe,  he  remained  some  time  in  Italy,  and  on  arriving  at  Mar- 
seilles, his  native  city,  married  a  lady  of  some  property.  He 
visited  Paris  last  year  (1840),  where  he  published  the  present 
work,  and  then  returned  with  his  wife  to  Egypt^  to  resume  his  of*- 
ficial  duties. 

A  more  fitting  season  for  the  publication  of  his  book  the 
author  could  scarcely  have  chosen.  At  the  precise  moment  when 
the  present  and  future  existence  of  Egypt  as  an  Eastern  de facta 
independent  power,  was  being  discussed  with  the  deepest  interest 
by  the  press,  the  diplomacy,  and  the  entire  political  world  of 
Europe^  the  appearance  of  these  volumes,  presenting  a  fresh 
weight  of  testimony  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  could 
not  fail,  from  the  admitted  l-espectability  of  the  author,  to  exer- 
cise its  due  share  of  influence.  Had  any  evidence  been  wanting  to 
throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  connection  which  has  so  long 
subsisted  between  France  and  the  viceroy,  or  to  recotnmend  the 
strict  maintenance  of  that  amicable  relation  in  the  then  existing 
cmis,  there  could  not^  perhaps^  have  been  found  a  sincerer  or 
more  earnest,  and,  in  many  respects^  a  better  qualified  agent  for 
the  work  than  the  present  witness.  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
Mehemet  Ali^  but  without  his  express  atithoriilUioa )  in  this  the 


^^  Oct-Be^*!  Gfxrti  OiatrottioMs  on  J^yptl 

m-.TTT  V.»  roAei..  '  »:^iff  <  iraair^  lest  il  should  be  said,  iba^ 
uiuirr  int  nrrfysi^.io??  x  wm  v-Tctai  bj  the  Pasha's  prdiars,  qi\ 
wn*tr  tm  iufii»rivrf  :c  lis^  ^r^fn.nif^ttl.  The  whole  lesponsibility, 
ihrr*  rt^^-  ijr>.ii  tbe  ja  :i«.'r .  lac  ciui'ii  be  have  done  otber%ns^« 
ht  «<4.s  mi:t  rr-*'>,r»r'->CL'  strK-^raiuiatJiHi,  thao  dedicate  it  to 
hin.  ir  filwur  ^f  r^^  tm  i».Kua«  lit  ha^  ^ned  in  30cietj»  and 
ihr  T*a'*  »^:^'T«*  r  ^  n  lie  vir*.  if  tut  regeneration  of  Eg^pi?. 
1 1  ro«r«i  i:  s-  *-  ^^:-  iiat  it'  iis^  ciiks:  crmcerns  to  set  forth  the 
rhj»r»rt-,  rx;  3ur?»  sr-:  :i^  ^iv^nintiu:  if  Mebemet  in  a  flatlering 
T*/*!-;-  .•^*  r:-m  :^>.'^t  ^  r^.  !-5«tae  u  viitic  K>  DO  persooal  solicita- 
Ti'*»  r-  rvr^i'-.-i:  i-^  "Jt  n;aiiriUU  ILL  1:bertT  of  thought  and 
v»>»*r*«^"«  >  •-?  •  -f*  2!r  ^'\n--as^  Ti  1ft  H*  txhibit  a  too  marked 
»%--iv»»*  :-  •*?-  ■«'*  r-— Tir-  as  a  rjmitrjinfa  throughout  these 
^nJnm<^   ^r,-^  ^-sn-'-rs*  it-'inis?  oEsnsjve;  indeed,  the  chief 

*.    w^^    r     nx    r*^   SI"   r*  c»^«  viuct  die  inhabitants  of 

x^.,     ••«    tr*-*    1    ?n    1-5   .".    cr.iiiisi  iiit^  £  2s  natural  to  sup- 

-^^^     •*■     •^  -,:*  :^  Trii*.:^  &    UJ.'  ramiiL^  voQld  always  be 

..:^. .  .-•     >    «     irv-*r    f    r-.r.  »«:r   am  iiofireflt.     It  had  Yege^ 

-^-.      .  *^  ..  •  .•:  •.  t;^  v:    '.  .  ii^xu  uT  h  cansaierabieperiod, 

*-i*     «    ■  .*«     ^..-u   ^   Z":^  :v.»s  if  ihe  iasl  centurj,  re^ 

.^  ---^-.      -.^..-         '-     i,*-'*.^^.-c    ".    :;rv  vnfu..     I&  pfesent  im- 

.    — ■--  .    w  .  r^       .V-    •.  .1   itti  -HCf-:!*  Siux  ibfsc,  fesoscitated, 

:    a^    •:     -c*-   j»    V  -  T   Ti.  —   T    .   r.n^Uv'iu.  mwaras  the  solution 

-    • — -  -     =*  ^-..■-•.:::i  .;■•*:- -r-^,  f    :t-  >u  ^mrinem  are  brought 

-^  -■=^^-       •    ^sii   x'-.-.:r-u.  jj';::    •.    -^«*:   anr,  t'j  JEI^  relative  po-> 

*:!—«-    a*    ^soK  i^nr?i    i    rr^a-.^ifTi^.x     aiu.  i:  is  literefore  well 

r    3»fjrc  r».-r-i.^  T    ^^»* -ni.      ConsecncotlT,  in  the 

r    tii:   iisi    z:^-  v:u.T'>    j^.rz   Ar..;:uiria.  jniarminon  has 

laret.  aair  4K»vr"i  n  -  »i^<  i^^c:  i»*^  wririin:  Jp^^wxting  this 

:ar  ryxmr^^      f":?^    ♦.  ^    t-rfz.-x.-  vrers  an  iLbonis  of  the 

JiHtmn:   j[    T-iri.    %.:..-•  ^^cr  u  Xm  W3~w  a  ivorfc  of 


*: '      ?T»n-*xi«  IX  r:s;  r^^....-*^»:aM  o  uit-  vnri«  there  irere, 

^SKTaur  i:*?  *-*^-fci:r.s  .1*  s."**:  .-jinzineniB  inrwiilteis,  such  as 

»  ?v*nnn:.  "^  .-^ai-^-v  an*'  i  t-^  F-i^riij^r    hn:  nou  liut  treated 

ii«r  TUv^ttrrr  n^  tnt  m*\«iim»iu;*-  xi   T^  n:  u  ar-riuM^  like  so  da- 

iv*"?**?..  «»?nTin:;  anr  rAninT«n?j»»n  <.  n*jinns;  a^  Ttit  wifk  aboie- 

sw*»cuiit-*x;^    Xrs:  m^neaTSH  rtixunitrm  V  *  inm'/arx'^  at  liiwdoni 

«"    S^Vi    Sin.^  utei  1  va-tsr-  ^*  IuUllu':lClnn^  iu'ct  on  the  ancient 

wv,   uvwij»-T  ssirtf  /r   im    -Auni^  i»vt  :2;;suiec  itmb  the  press. 

Anvu^  ii*j   r-^ftnrn  iw  mns:  T»^*iuuinc  tf'  iiese  labours  is  an* 

^N»-K>;v*>  Thf  ^/»^  «-"  Cnamivnliu-iu  «s  T^^aras  »»e  aKsent  de- 

|Mi^^«h^^  vtf  ihr  «ijiiivi:  XT  ¥  noK  mt  anxhor  oi  Die  book  are  are 

**^vsw«  *.^D^«kv^  iun»eli  ohea  mbeband.    Of  More  recent 
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and  popular  wQrks  in  France^  the  ^\TraveW\  of  the  Duke  of  Ra^ 
gttsa  contaih  sphie  of  the  most  interestkig  detail^,  and  practical 
atid  solid  Opinions  rei^pecting  Egypt ;  also  **  Letjtres  sur  F Orient,*' 
by'MM.'Midh^tid  and  Ppujoulat,  are  worthy  of  n9tice;,.as  are 
tb&^:TraDeh"  6f  l^M.  de  Cadalvi^ne  and  di^  Breuvery^  b>it,  the 
mbsf  Valbalylie  bftei^ent  publications  on  the  aQtual  cpnditipn  of  the 
c6tiAtr}Urha^m^ch  dsi't  is  ahistdry  df  the  life.aqj^.rejgn  o):  I^ehemet 
AlIidS;:ttie  Accurate  Work'ofM.  M^i\gin,'  Ii^l^n^s^ncl  W^  c^i;  boast* 
of  (wti Venr'  resjiectabl^  additions  to  our  knowledge,  of  ,ai2ci|^it  ,ai;id 
mbdern'Egydt^  in  the  late  yblumigs  (pf^$ir  ,Gaf(ii^ 
and  Chose  or  MK  W/l^ne.     Of  Elngfisli,  jaljo^uripr^.jp' ^ 
field  df  rfesearirh,.  ibany  other  creditable'  names,, p)ight^|:ie;.  m^fir 
tidn^d^    ^^^*   ^itbthc^   accumulations  of  ^oth,  C9ua^ri^$y .  thi^< 
traitise-tif  iCIot-fiey  was  a  desideratuni,  inasmuch  .a3.it  is  a.conn 
cisi^j^fhiitHodlcslV'^nd'popular  r^t52/772&  o    tl^e  p^y^icalj»^sQcial,,  apd 
political  st^te^  .of  ^he.  actual  dbminiqhs.^^^^        ..^ic^l'oSr^i'bf.PWght 
\xh  ttJ^-'tliii  'pl^^^eiit'  p^n6d  :    fr|r'  ot'tej  words,,a  gMieraLyiew;  of 
Eg^jit;  \>ite»etifctf  Uhder  all  its  most  stnkung.aspiepts^  ^nd  m.^a, 
pdttaMefOjrnJvmd  riot  previously  exM^^^      t. ,;,  .    jr.  .r  ';..»-:' 

Itijf  itirdfy  to  Be'silppQsed  ithat  tlje  aj^jthor  shQuI'd 
poislsessr  the  fe^ui^ite'  knowledge,  on  air.^iel|m,ult;ir^ious,,, topics., 
treated  in  thiese'yoltijmes.    Accordingl^yfor  the  ^e.O|^ap^i       por- 
tioh'bthts  wo^lcyhp  ctckh^vv)edgesjiif;nse(^^  tb^  l^fied 

Ml'J^dintfi^d;  Ih^  veteran  cjf  the  Jfegyptian  jtnsjt^tutey,  th^ 
giiardi^h  of  the' traditionkwhicK  at^ch  J^rancet.tQ.£4gyj>t»  aiM  the 
detbted  ititibrin'ecliai^  through  whom  prih<^ipally  the  Tights  of. civi- 
lization have  been  ihttoduced  into  tlie  latter  couptry^ .  ^To  iH,  Y\^ 
ga!fij  Professor  of  Bbtaijy  rn  tlie  sclipotpf  Cairo^i9.pwi^.agr^t 
part  of  Ihe  'mktefiaTs  fefatipg  to  that  science,}  as  is  the  zoology  to 
M.  fte?gi«^  a  dTstinguLshed  iiaturatist  of  th^  medica^  achpql,.  ,  M, 
Bc^fifort^  land-stewaj'd  to  Ibrahim  Pasha^  l^a§  comn^u^ucated  .much 
infbrmatioti  a$  regards  tlie  plants  recently  jntrodMce.d  into  Egy^pt^ 
as  'weH  las  upon  agr icultui'e.  Por  a  grieat'porlioni . pf  Abe .  liistorical 
and  statistical  matter  the  author  Is  iddebted.to  J^f.  Mengin,v  M. 
Lilian,  art  engineer^  who  is  thoroughly  yefjsed  jn,thp,hjj[drxMp'aphy 
and'  ihi^'diarfas/re  of  Egy^i,  and  who  na?  (je^ij  epiruaf^.j^t^  tl|e 
greM  Vvdrk  pf  icanaili^ation,  has  (urnished  cc^l^sidecable  ass^itauqs  ^^ 
and*  so  liai  Cerisy-Be^,  in  resj^ect  to, ^niarihe.  affairs,,  lastly, 
soni^ftig.is  du^  to'..^*  Kosellihi^  for  comm^uicatiQiis  oo.Egjp- 
tiari-atfliq'dities ;  and  .to  M.  Coste  for  the  same,  on  Arab  monu-*- < 
met^t^'ihfid  dfcbitecture. 

TtM'woric  i$  prefaced  by  a  historical  introduction,  bringing 
down  the  narrative  of  the  principal  eyents  >  nearly  to  the  present 
perididy '  after  which,  the  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  Ilp^rfii 
Pkf/iHqiie,  In  which  Arc  treated  the  situatipn^  forqay  geographical 
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diviflrions  of  the  country,  a  sketch  of  the  geological  ^nalirieB  of  the 
soil,  the  climate  and  meteorological  phenomena,  tife  river  Nife^ 
and  the  lakes.  Some  errors  into  which  popular  belief  has  fallen 
are  here  corrected  :  for  instance,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
never,  or  very  seldom,  rains  in  Egypt.^  Though  there  may  be 
long  periods  of  complete  dryness,  our  author  assures  us  that  it 
rains  a  good  deal  in  Lower  Egypt — (il  pleut  beauconp  dans  la 
basse  Egypt) :  the  rainy  season  usually  begins  in  October,  con« 
tinues  through  November  and  December,  and  ends  in  March. 
During  this  period,  there  are  but  few  weeks  without  rain,  and  it 
has  often  been  known  to  continue  for  several  days  together.  In 
the  Delta,  it  rains  annually  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  times,  but 
at  Cairo  less  frequently  and  in  less  quantity.  In  1824,  it  rained 
in  that  city  for  a  week  together  so  violently  that  it  occasioned  ihe 
fall  of  several  houses,  and  much  damage  besides.  In  the  second 
chapter  is  treated  the  natural  history  of  the  country ;  namely,  the 
minerals,  plants,  animals,  birds,  and  the  different  human  races 
that  inhabit  Egypt.  The  various  ancient  and  medieeval  writers  on 
this  country  were  evidently  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its 
botany.  Delile,  who  accompanied  the  French  expedition,  was 
the  first  to  form  a  flora ;  his  labours  in  this  respect  leave  little  to 
be  desired.  But  since  then,  order  having  been  established  by 
Mehemet  AK's  government  in  all  the  districts  from  the  embouch- 
ure  of  the  Nile  to  Upper  Nubia,  naturalists  have  been  enabled, 
without  fear  or  molestation,  to  explore  those  parts,  and  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  Delile. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  author's  labours,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  observe  that,  like  most  of  its  predecessors,  this  work  is 
greatly  deficient  in  what  is  really  a  desideratum^  namely,  some 
further  information  than  we  as  yet  possess  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  Egypt.  Hitherto  nearly  all  writers  and  travellers  have, 
from  some  cause  or  another,  abstained  from  throwing  any  light  on 
the  geology  of  this  country.  Even  authors  who  have  extensively 
written  on  this  science,  such  as  Lyell  and  others,  have  given  but 
very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  accounts,  either  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  or  the  Delta.  Though  in  the  present  work,  as  elsewhere, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  usual  mineralogical  distinctions  of  primi- 
tive, secondary,  and  alluvial  formations,  we  are  yet  presented 
with  nothing  as  to  the  direction  and  inclinations  of  the  strata  in 


*  In  ooe  of  our  ablest  encyclopedias,  now  issuing,  we  find  (be  following  remarks  : 
"  The  cause  of  the  fertilitj  of  Eg^pt  is  (he  Nile,  without  which,  as  it  almost  never  raim 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  whole  country  would  soon  become  an  uninbabi table 
desert.''  **  ^gypt  is*  in  a  great  measure,  exempted  from  tl^e  pKenamenA  iff  Tain,  hail, 
mow,  thunder,  and  ligl^tiMns;«  Xo  tbe  Delt«|  it  niver  raim  in  summer,  and  v^  seMp» 
af  any  othef  season**^ 


tbe  tnoimtakMMia  ridgQ$  of  ihe  Nile»  or  iii  Ibe  IrtiisveNe  v«Bey» 
that  branch  off  townrda  the  Red  Sea  on  the  one  haad^  and  to  the 
Oases  on  tbe  other.  There  is  no  attempt  made,— perhaps  the 
nature  of  the  work  would  hardly  admit  of  any  lengthened  detail^ 
— ^to  give  anything  like  a  systematic  view  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  th«  Egyptian  soil ;  merely  a  few  scattered  observations  on 
this  bend  do  we  meet  with  here  and  there,  Egypt  still  remains  a 
field  to  be  explored  by  the  scientific  geologist,  but  one  that  pro* 
mises  much*  And  it  is  a  matter  of  some  si^rprise,  that  while  so 
many  other  districts  have  been  investigated,  neither  the  Germani 
Ffench^  nor  English  geologists  bawe  yet,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
entered  upon  a  systematic  minerak»gioal  survey  of  Uiis  most  inte-* 
resting  and  remarkable  country* 

The  three  succeeding  chapters  are  taken  up  with  an  account  of 
tho  jpopulatton^  habitations,  towns  and  viilages,<^die  religions  and 
sects,  tbe  Mussulman  law,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
Tbe  sixth  ebapter,  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Miissij^ 
miansy  is  one  of  the  moat  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  book. 

But  after  the  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Lane  on  this  sub^t,  it  is^ 
perhaps,  unnecessary  to  detain  tbe  reader  long  on  this  division  of 
the  anthor's  labours.  One  or  two  remarks,  however,  on  the  oo»* 
duct  of  Europeans  towards  their  slaves  in  Egypt  are  wovth  quot* 
ing,  inasmuch  as  they  convey  i^  sly  sarcasm  upon  that  portion  of 
mankind  who  claim  credit  for  their  civilization  and  philanthropy  :«-^ 

"  The  Eonq^eans  who  inhabit  Egypt,"  says  Clot*Bey,  '^  may  possess 
slaves  through  tbe  tolerance  of  Mebemet  Ali.  One  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose, for  the  honour  of  our  civilization,  that  it  would  be  a  happiness  for 
these  latter  to  belong  to  masters  who  are  natives  of  countries  where 
slavery  does  not  exist,  and  whose  hospitable  soil  gives  liberty  to  whoever 
may  touch  it ;  in  general,  however,  this  idea  would  be  delusive.  Those 
Europeans  who,  in  speaking  of  Mussulman  barbarism,  have  contempt 
upon  their  lips,  seldom  square  their  own  conduct  with  tbe  tone  of  their 
verbose  philanthropy ;  many  of  these  sell  or  barter  their  slaves.  Such 
acts  may,  to  a  certain  point  and  hi  certain  eases,  be  justifiable,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  degenerate  into  traffic.  It  would)  indeed,  be  a  cruelty  to 
give  a  young  dave  his  liberty  who  was  not  able  to  maintain  himself  by 
his  work,  of  whom,  nevertheless,  you  saight  be  obliged  to  rid  yourself. 
In  freeing  him,  as  great  inhumanity  would  be  committed  as  for  a  father 
fo  drive  his  child  fjrom  tbe  domestic  hearth.  But  to  sell  a  slave  who  is 
able  to  get  his  living  by  labour,  is  a  disgraceful  trafficking ;  and  yet 
many  Franks  speculate  in  this  infamous  commerce.  There  are  even 
those  who  sell  their  female  slaves  whom  they  have  caused  to  be  enceinte, 
and  who  thus  abandon  to  slavery  their  own  offspring.  Properly  to  de- 
scribe such  horrible  immorality,  language  is  too  poor,  or  the  heart  of  an 
honourable  man  too  full  of  indignation.  In  witnessing  such  things, 
the  Orientals  may  well  pride  themselves  on  their  more  virtuous  bar- 
barism>  and  hold  in  o^tenpt  oar  civilization,  tarnished  as  it  is  by 
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wretches  who  cover  Iheir  bafCfeiess  with  liypocrisy.  It  would' be  nnjust), 
lioweyeff  not  to  declare  that  tbere  are  Earopeans  whose  feeliiigs  wilknot 
allow  them  to  treat  their- slaves,  male  and  femalcii  otherwise  tlMp  wittt 
kindoess^  who  adopt  all  their  children  by  the  latter,  and  do  boI  aggrtiVate 
an  offence  which  our  manners  and  our  religion  alike  coademn." 

Here  we  may  bestow  a  passing  word  on  the  Egyptian  domes- 
tics; for  these  are  held  in  high  regard  by  the  Mussul^ns^ 
They  feed,  clothe,  and  pay  them.  It  is  true  the  salary  Ui^J 
receive  is  inconsiderable^  and  no  l^ss  so  that  they  are  very  fond  of 
money*  Clot-Bey's  account  of  the  begging  habits  of  these 
servants  reminds  us  of  Kotzebue's  amusing  description*  of  the 
like  practice  at  Naples,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  an  exact  piirayef. 
The  constant  demand  of  a  baschich  in  Egypt  is  as  troublesoiliiei 
and  vexatious  as  the  buona  mano  in  certain  provinces  of  Itdly.. 
The  Egyptian  servants  carry  their  exactions  to  such  a  pitch  that 
they  solicit  a  baschich  not  only  for  the  services  which  they  or  their 
masters  have  rendered  you»  but  also  for  those  you  have  bestowed 
upon  them.  Have  you  given  an  entertainment,  you  must  also 
give  a  present  to  whoever  comes  to  claim  it*  Do  you  invite  a 
dinner-party,  you  must  satisfy  with  a  baschich  the  dcme^cs  of 
your  guests.  "  After  making  a  gratuitous  prafeasional  visit/^  says 
our  author, ''  I  am  assailed  by  the  servants  of  the  house  that  i  am 
leaving,  and  forced  to  throw  some  pieces  of  money  to  tfaes^  impu-* 
dent  beggars,  if  I  wish  to  escape  from  their  importunate  crieB.'' 
The  viceroy  has  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  this  nuisance,  but  it  is 
too  deeply  rooted  in  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  to  be 
very  easily  destroyed* 

To  the  philanthropists  of  Europe,  we  would  here  suggest  an 
object  well  worthy  of  their  Christian  regards  and  stedfast  efforts : 
and  we  beg  to  present  it,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  the  author's  own 
language,*-^uniting  cordially  as  we  do,  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
writer,  as  expressed  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  extract : — 

*^  C*est  exclasivement  en  £gyp^«  que  la  mutilation  est  aujourd'hul 
pratiqu6e*  C'est  ce  pays  qui  fonmit  les  eunuques  aux  harems.  Syodt, 
Girgeh  soot  les  settles  villes  o^  s*accomplit  I'operatlon.  Cmreit-on  que 
les  executeurs  de  cette  OBUvre  ignoble  soot  des  Chretiens — des  praties 
m^me — des  Cophtes  I  Ces  homme»,  rebut  et  ho&te  de  la  religion  doiit 
iU  usurpent  (e  pom  glqriei^x,  soat  fletris  par  Topii^ion,  dans  le«;  lieux 
niSme  ou  ils  exercent  leur  Industrie,  coupable  de  l^se-hi)ipanit6«  ,  J^ 
village  de  Zau^-Ze-JD^r,  pr^s  de  Syout,  est  la  metropple  4^^  inutilateu^J 
trois  cents  eunuques  environ  sortent  annuellement  de  leurs  mains*  X^urs 
victimes  sont  de  jeunes  n^gres  de  six  a  neuf  ans,  amends  par  les  cara- 
vanes  dn  Senntiaroti  dn  Darfour ;  on  les  vend  ordinairement,  suivant  ^^s 
chances  de  vie  ou  les  quaKt^s  qu'ils  possedent,  de  qninze  cents  h  ifois 
■  ■ I > .  ti.  . — .. .  -        »  ?       ■  I  ...  11.        ■  <    •  ■ 

•  Ib  bit  <«  2>t#  BtfMfM  m  IV'e^tl**' 
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smile  piastces.  (de  325  k  75^  francs).  Le  quart  des  etifants  qui  subis- 
sent  cettrop^ratkia  ne  isurvivent  pas  k  ses  suites  3  c6ux  qui  conservent 
la  vie  sont  xondamnes  k  une  existence  etidlee  et  «ouffrante. 

** C^rtcsijS^Ua  jamflis .emti  ^s  crimes  dbnt  la  societi  enti^re  soU  cou' 
pahle,  aud'HUj  pamd  evx,  ne  surpasse  celid  pair  lequd  Vrnage  des  eunuques  a 


Mais  Tusage'  des  eunuqaes  est  un  double  outrage  fait  a  la  nature,  une 
yfolaiitSB  siMuItan^b^de  ses  loi^  physiques  et^de  ses  )o\s  motales,  et  niau' 
masusj  Js^nesad^  pas^lji(0'les  nation's  qm  sektdhiite  de  la  civilisation 
mdi€me;^€t\.qid€nir6umUMts-^ortspom^  eesslsr  Idtraite  deS  n^res, 

gi^nifn  tmdpwrdeirumPusag^  deseunaqj^.  L'intervention  Earo- 
pe^¥V?Q;$i.ftt|[)eslQ  ^ujomrd^bui  a  Ymo^w  Otlonian,^  qv!eile  oomprime  sous 
je|)pids;de.j^ij|)e  ipJ^^re^^pplitiqi^s^jf^^^H  m«ltt$  ^ane  is/sue  I'eu^irve  et  le 
ruiae  ^|,(^tte  iatery^ptign  fuifait  pu  lui,  ,^tr^  uUl,e,  et  bien  meriter  de 
rbiimanit^y^  eh  le  dirigeant,  en  Teficourageantjen.le^  sou^enant  daus  ses 
r6fbrine^  iivilisatrices.  Or,  panni  celle-cl,  Tune  des  plu$  louables  eAt  et6 
soils' contr&dlt'fabolitidn  des  euniiques.  Four  Vhbnneur  de  V Europe,  Je 
S^kaii^'^l^  les^  cahineii^  sohgent  drdbiemrdu  iiiltan  et  dU  vice-rot 
d^E^ypti:,  -Je  sais  persuadS  quHl  leur  stj/t0erdit'd'exprifner  d'ce  sujet  leur 
dhir  jpkikmthropque  pour  '■  k  voir  >  pr(mepief/ken$  vatisfaiti  MihSmet  AH, 
^mi&i  coMm$  pawysa  ^docilit^  wax  ntil^  4t,nabile8'apisr  merite-presque  aussi 
pri^ux.que-la4pontan€iti,dcs\grandeiiAd6ediidempresserait  sans  doute 
decouter  l^rs ,wnms(/anc^9  et  VEg^te.ne  serait  bient6t  plus  le  thedtrc 
eCvae pratiqtie  qui  ne  pent  pas  itre  toUree  parnotr^si^cle"    ., 

The  subject  of  the  usages  and  oiannera  <^  the  modern  Egyp- 
tians h^s  been  «o.ably  and. fully  treated  hyMr.  Lane^ifa^^t,  though 
it  constitiUtes  one  of  the  largest  and  most  entertaining.  px)rtions  of 
the  present  tr^tise^  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  reference  which 
the  authac  m^es  to  that  gentleman's  implied  credulity  in  the 
processes  of  necromaAcy,  and  to  an  anecdote  of  Mehemet  Ali,  in 
connection  .therewith.  After  describing  various  Mussulman 
superstitions^,  9&  the  belief  in  getui>  or  djinns,  the  evil  eye,  divina^ 
tipn,  &c.,  be  proceeds  to  mag;i^|  ^^fi  Qbserve!99t  tb#t  its  exhibitions 
are.  pretty  well  cQnUnjed  at  the  present-day  lo  the.  iinposture  of 
necromaDcy«  Sorcerers  aad  sorceresses  restrict  themselves 
almost  entirely,  to  f or etel^n§  la  bonne  at entitrej  sometimes  they 
evoke,  in-a  cabalistic  mirror  formed  of  a  spot  of  ink  upon  a  piece 
of  paper;  the  dead  or  thi^  living,  who  are  made  visible  to  a  child 
chosen  by  him  for  whom  the  experiment  19  prepared.  The  child, 
describes  the  images  that  the  pow^r  of  the  magician  causes  to 
pass  before  him;  and  there  are  not  >yanting  credulous  people 
who  depose  to  the,  exactness  of  the  portraits  which  he  traces  aloud. 
*^  Among  the  Europeans  attracted  by  jpuriosity  to  these  absurd 
scenes/'  says  pur  author^  ''the  English,  above  all^.  are.  induced  to 
have  faith  in  their  results — results  as  marvellous,  if  they  were  true> 

Vol.  xxvii.  no.  tiv.  ^  & 
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as  those  of  animal  magnetisiii.  The  exact  and  judiciotts  author 
of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  JE!gypti€ms,Mf.  Lane, 
describes  with  complacency  the  processes  of  Egyptian  necro- 
niancy,  and  does  not  show  himself  at  all  sceptical  in  regard  to  their 
results."  Now,  we  demur  to  this  mode  of  arguing,  and  to  the  con- 
clusion here  attempted  to  be  drawn — a  conclusion  which  sup* 
poses  a  person's  belief  of  a  thing,  if  he  docs  not  express  his  dis- 
belidu  WouM  not  the  writer  himself  object  to  be  scrutinized  by 
this  proems  of  reasoning^.  Even  taking  it  for  granted  that  Mr. 
Lane  does  not  declare  hi»  acepticisBi  in  reapect  of  the  succeaa  of 
these  magical  performanees,  what  is  the  kgitiniate  inference? 
Not  surely  that  he  believes  in  their  miraculousness — btft  that  they 
are  a  cleverly  contrived  piece  of  joggleryi  and  thus  he  estimates 
them  at  their  due  worth.  Would  it  not  have  been  somewhat 
puerile  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  educated  man  to  have  given 
us  his  formal  opinion  as  to  whether  they  partook  of  the  preter- 
natural or  not  2 

While  the  debaung  influence  of  the  most  gross  superstitions  is 
widely  spread  tbroughoot  Egypt,  not  only  among  the  MusaidoiaQ 
ishabitwitf,  but  also  the  native  Jews  and  Christians,  the  viceroy 
is  resolved  to  show  in  this  respect  the  superiority  of  his  inteHi- 
gence,  as  he  has  done  on  several  occasions.  One  -instance  may 
suffice.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  when  his  power  was 
not  yet  established,  a  sort  of  sibyl  made  her  appearance  at  Cairo, 
and  gained  a  vast  number  of  proselytes.  It  was  given  out  that 
she  had  at  her  command  a  familiar  spirit,  whose  very  hand  could 
be  touched  and  mysterious  voice  heard  in  the  dark.  It  was 
chiefly  among  the  soldiers  and  therr  officers  that  she  found  her 
most  zealous  dupes  and  partizans.  Mehemet  AM  was  anxious  to 
know  something  more  certain  about  this  magician  whose  influence 
might  become  dangerous.  He  caused  her,  therefore,  to  be 
brought  to  the  palace,  and  told  her  he  desired  to  have  some  con- 
versation with  her  gentns.  She  consented  to  exhibit  before  him. 
It  was  night ;  the  lights  were  extinguished  in  the  mandarah,  where 
the  principal  officers  were  assembled.  Mehemet  Alt  had  strictly 
warned  his  servants  to  bring  a  light  immediately  he  should  caH 
for  one.  The  sibyl  evoked  her  spirit.  The  djinn  answrered; 
and  his  hollow  voice,  like  that  of  a  ventriloquist,  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  wall.  He  gave  his  hand  to  the  Pasha  to  kiss,  when  the 
latter,  seizing  it  firmly,  called  instantly  for  lights.  It  was  the 
hand  of  the  magician  herself ;  who,  on  perceiving  the  cheat  dis^ 
covered,  implored  his  pardon.  The  bystanders,  astonished  at  the 
boldness  of  Mehemet  whom  they  looked  upon  as  irreligious, 
began  to  murmur.  The  Pasha,  after  having  reproached  them  for 
their  base  credulity,  ordered  the  sibyl  to  be  thrown  into  the  Nile. 
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The  officers  manifested  some  unwillingness  to  execQfe  the  sentence, 
bat  Mehemet  overcame  their  scruples  by  telling  them^  that  if  she 
reallj  had  so  powerful  a  spirit  at  her  service^  be  would  take  care 
she  was  not  drowned :  but  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  had  him 
notf  she  would  be  justly  punished  for  having  abused  without  fear 
the  pity  of  the  faithful. 

The  literature  of  the  Arab  race  is  one  of  the  richest  that  ever 
existed ;  but  the  epoch  of  its  splendour  having  passed  away,  it 
is  of  course  now  considered  as  defunct*  The  language  indeed 
survives ;  bnt  ignorance  and  helotism  having  enveloped  tfiose  who 
employ  it,  they  have  lost  with  their  independence  the  glorious  and 
fruitful  muse,  which  once  inspired  in  them  elevated  thoughts, 
generous  emotions,  and  a  noble  and  dignified  bearing.  The  works 
which  flowed  from  the  pens  of  the  writers  of  Bagdad  and  Bassora 
are  highly  elegant,  ingenious,  and  moral*  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Arabic  literature  of  the  present  day,  however,  is  confined 
to  some  popular  romances  or  tales  handed  down  by  tradition, 
which  never  tire  in  the  repeating  or  the  hearing*  These  tales, 
vrfiere  prose  and  verse  are  blended  together,  celebrate  the  ancient 
Arab-life,  the  nomadic  and  pastoral  existence  of  the  Bedouin 
tribes.  And  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  man** 
ners  of  these  primitive  people,  the  sturdy  inhabitants  of  the  desert, 
they  are  not  without  interest.  They  are  generally  a  series  of 
warlike,  chivalric  adventures,  built  upon  a  dramatic  intrigue,  in 
which  the  marvellous  holds  always  a  conspicuous  place.  The 
priocipai  of  these  romances  is  that  of  Abou^zeyd,  which  appears 
to  have  been  written  about  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  The 
other  popular  fictions  are  those  of  Antar,  Ez-Zakir,  and  X)«/6« 
meh.  The  adventures  of  Antar,  the  great  hero  of  the  Arab  race, 
have  been  translated  into  sereral  European  languages,  and  there- 
fore are  well  known.  The  romantic  literature  of  the  modern 
Egyptians  has  been  lucidly  treated  by  Mr.  Lane,  to  whose  work 
the  curious  reader  is  referred. 

Chapter  tha  seventh  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  other  inhabitants 
of  E^pt,  as  the  Bedouins,  the  Osmanlees,  the  Cophts,  the  Jews^ 
and  Franks,  &c.  As  Or.  Clot  confesses  to  having  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  studying  the  character  and  the  manners  of  the 
Bedouins,  during  several  journeys  which  he  has  made  in  the 
desert,  we  are  bound  to  place  the  greatest  reliance  on  his  por« 
traiture  of  that  singular  race,  which  does  not  in  the  main,  how- 
ever, substantially  vary  from  the  descriptions  of  some  other 
writers  and  travellers.  He  gives  us  an  interesting  episode  of  one 
of  these  excursions,  with  the  citation  of  which  we  may  gratify 
the  reader : — 

"  At  the  time  that  the  French  evacuated  Egypt,  a  part  of  the  garrison 
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at  Mansourah  was  attacked  quite  unexpectedly  by  the  redoubtable  Be- 
douiDd  9f  ■  Ab^*K(Hir|i>  4  famous  chief  who  had  always  resi^od  the 
wiw^r^pf  tbe  MAiiielid(es»  and  had  now  become  roaster  of  the  proviocei 
He  inhabited  a  fortified  yillagei  called  Mit-d -Hammer ^  six  leagues 
sotttb*weslof'MajEisourah.  In  this  skirmish,  the  Arabs  carried  off  a 
young  f?Qial0>  who  bqcame  the  wife  of  their  chief,  and  who  is  knpwn 
in  .ibe  cqunltpy  under  Kh^  nwke  of  the  Signora*  I  bad  often  heard  speak 
of  btBr,.  <tnd.ii|^t«bed  rery  UMich  to  see  her.  In  travelling  in  1834  in  thq 
province  of  Charkydhy  I  visited  the  village  where  she  resides,  and  we«t 
to  Ipdge  at  Jben  bouse>  wliich  is  a  palace  contiguous  to  other  Arab  dwell- 
ingSA  I  was  very  w^ll  rec^ved  by  one  of  her  sons.  Knowing  that  I 
was  Ereacfa)t  he  speike  tp  me  of  his  mother*  I  expressed  to  him  my 
desire  to  see  her.  My  being  a  physician  constituted  a  sufficient  privi- 
lege I  I  was  therefore  conducted  to  her  apartments.  She  saluted  me  in 
Frenobi<  but. J  very  sooo  recognised  by  her  accent  that  she  was  Italia^. 
I  learnt  that  she  w^ft  a  native  of  Venice }  that  her  father,  a  hat  mer^ 
ehanjt^  WHS  called  Bartholin  bee  mother,  Marguerita,  and  herself,  Julia; 
th^t  ^  hM  bepo  united  to  a  French  lieutenant,  named  Devaux;  thajt, 
taken,  priaooer:  by*  tho  Bedpuins  at  the  sortie  at  Mansourah,  she  was 
thrown. on. ^he.bA^  pC  a, horse,  which  carried  her  across  the  sandy  plains 
iHlUl  aft  6v«iiiidft  Mie  found  herself  in  a  spacious  dweUing  in  presence  of 
a  man^envelopftdr  f^^om  head  to  foot  in  a  large  white  mantle,  who  lavished 
upon  her  demonstrations  of  the  most  passionate  tenderness,  caused  her 
to  be  stripped  of  her  European  dress,  and  clothed  her  himself  with  a 
Tasi  robe%i  tbe  Of i^htal  ftishibn,  gave  her  six  hundred  purses  of  jewels, 
(about  -the: value  i)f  100,000  francs),  and  a  great  number  of  slaves  to 
attend  upon  her.  This  man  was  the  puissant  Abou-Koura,  But  all 
^his  bixHry  and  Uandisbment  Served  only  to  disconcert  and  trouble  her; 
she  wept  incessantly,  and  supplicated  by  her  gestures  and  lamentation^ 
to  be  .restored,  to  her  own  people.  However,  at  the  end  of  eleven 
months  she  was  delivered  of  a  son.  Maternal  affection  somewhat  calmed 
her  imagination,  and  rendered  her  captivity  more  supportable. 

'*  Her  si£y  whom  she  loved  much,  and  with  whom  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  live,  having  died,  she  was  constrained  to  espouse  the  brother 
of  the  deceased,  who  was  far  from  entertaining  for  her  the  same  regards 
as  Abdu-Koin-a.  '  Four  years  afterwards,  this  man  died  also,  leaving  one 
daughter,'  A^raa^  aged  about  two  years,  and  his  wife  enceinte  with  a 
son  who  was  tiamed  Ali*  Though  she  might  often  have  had  to  suffer 
the  bald  treatmchjt  of  her  husband,  the  Siguora  lost  much  by  his  death ; 
for  sonli^.gre<dy.rel^tk)QSy  takipg  advantage  of  the  state  of  distress  and 
helplessness  into  which  she  was  plunged,  succeeded,  by  force  of  intr|gi|^, 
in  .appropria^Q^  tb^  greatest,  pfirt  of  the  fortune  of  this  family,  already 
considerably  diminisheclf  Maiisour,  the  eldest  son,  too  young  to  defend, 
the  paternal  heritage,  vfras  so  affected  at  seeing  it  pass  into  other  bands, 
that  he  has  been  insane  ever  since.  His  brother  All  is  now  the  oi^y 
support  of  this  bouse  once  so  colossal ;  it  possessed  forty-four  villages, 
many  thousand '  camels,  humeroas  flocks,  and  more  than  five  fotincked 
slaves.  Of  these  riches  there  is  left  but  a  feeble  remnant,  but  sufficient 
nevertheless  to  maintain  the  family  in  ease  and  comfort. 
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"During  the  thirty-four  years  that  the  tSignora^ishd  he&i  hi  the 
harem^  she  had  never  heen  out  of  it,  not  seen  Miyottier  f^(*e$gfl  itim 
than  myself.  My  presence  excited  in  her  the  most^  lively  « motion.  '-I 
discovered  that  the  love  of  country  and  the  desire' (dC^rit^rtyweri^  not 
entirely  extinguished  in  her  heart.  She  savr  aie'de{iwt  With'ther^ttiost 
poignant  feelings,  and  I  retired  from  her  greatiy  mo^.  Shehns  tieve> 
beard  any  tidings  of  her  family  3  she  is  ignoroot  <is  to  vrltether  the  c^cer 
Devaux  was  killed  or  not  at  the  affair  of  M ansoiirali.'  '     ^   < 

^  In  the  abode  of  the  Signora  I  saw  aU  that  Bedouin  hospitality  pre^ 
serves  of  the  patriarchal.  The  two  repasts  that  I  partook  of  there,  were 
served  up  on  a  large  circular  mat  (natte  ronde).  In  the  mf^dle  Was  an 
entire  sheep,  and  around  the  borders  were  placed  a  great  number  of 
small  dishes.  The  members  of  the  family,  the  principal  persons  of  the! 
village,  and  myself^  were  the  first  to  dine,  squatted  down  iipoti  odV  ear<^ 
pets,  tearing  with  the  fingers  our  bits  of  roast- meat,  or  kneacKng  our 
Arab  pilau  into  balls.  We  were  replaced  by  Others,  and  tbesie  agafti 
by  the  servants  and  the  poor,  of  whom  I  counted  ^xty.  W6at  struck 
me  particularly  was,  that  the  chief  of  the  house  did  the  hfodoui%  of  the 
table  to  the  last;  so  that  the  poor  had  less  the  appearance  of  utifbrttf-t 
nates  on  whom  alms  were  being  bestowed  than  of  guests  Who 'had  been 
invited.  Moreover,  this  was  not  an  act  of  ostentatiofi;  the  hospitality^ 
every  day  was  the  same."  •/..'... 

With  regard  to  the  Osmanlees  or  Torks,  pride  sifid .  pre«um{H 
tion  are  tl^ir  moral  characteristics.  They  entertain  very  singutar 
ideas  about  Europeans.  They  are  persuaded  that  we  make  war 
upon  their  religion,  which  it  is  our  object  to  destroy^  and  ibat  if 
we  do  not  absolutely  conquer  the  country  they  occupy,  it  .isr  be-> 
cause  our  strength  is  not  equal  to  our  ambition.  It  is  very  dif-* 
ficult  to  make  any  of  them  comprehend  our  religious  tolerance, 
and  those  political  considerations  which  are  the  sole  barriers 
under  shelter  of  which  the  existence  of  the  Ottoms^n  Empire  has 
been  prolonged  to  the  present  day.  There  are  but  very  few  of 
tbem  that  have  any  clear  idea  of  the  position  of  .Turkey  with /re- 
lation to  Europe.  The  most  part  have  no  recollectiou  of  the 
numerous  humiliating  predicaments  to  which  the  Porte  has  of 
late  years  been  subjected  during  its  conflicts  with  Russia.  There 
are  some  who  are  convinced  that  the  kings  of  Europe  hutnbty  psiy' 
tribute  to  the  Sultan. 

Upon  many  points,  it  is  true,  the  Turks  are  forced  to  dckhoV- 
ledge  the  superiority  of  the  Europeans;  but,  on  iKe^  whole,  they' 
regard  them  with  a  sentiment  of  pity  mingled  with  disdain*  It  1^ 
curious  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  they  oftentimes  rece^ive  ^ 
European  of  distinction.  Though  they  welcome,  him  m\\i  mikpr, 
pearance  of  polite  consideration,  by  which  a  person  is  >ofteu  de* 
ceived  (who  is  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  oviental 
etiquette),  yet  the  fact  is,  they  do  not  condescend  to  rise  at  his 
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entrance ;  they  scarcely  move  themselves  upon  their  divan.  If 
however  they  wish  not  to  show  themselves  utterly  impolite,  when 
tfae^  know  that  a  great  European  personage  is  about  to  pay  them 
a  visit^  they  give  instructions  to  the  servants  to  forewarn  them  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Frank  whom  they  are  expecting,  and  then  keep 
themselves  standing  in  order  not  to  betray  the  concession  of  having 
risen  expressly  to  receive  him.  The  same  sentiment  of  fanatical 
pride  has  revealed  itself  in  a  great  number  of  circumstances.  A 
striking  instance  of  it  occurred  in  Egypt  some  time  ago,  wKen  an 
Ignorant  and  ridiculously  vain  colonel  refused  to  put  his  regiment 
through  its  required  evolutions  before  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  who 
was  reviewing  a  portion  of  the  viceroy's  army.  Mehemet  AIi|  in 
rising  above  such  absurd  prejudices,  displays  the  real  superiority 
of  his  understanding  and  sense.  He  always  receives  strangers 
with  the  utmost  courtesy.  He  has  constantly  set  before  his 
officers  the  example  of  the  greatest  politeness  towards  Europeans. 
He  has  in  this  respect  not  only  run  counter  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  subjects,  but  even  braved  the  accusations  of  infidelity,  which 
the  ignorant  and  the  fanatic$il  have  not  hesitated  to  throw  at  him. 
He  seems  to  seize  every  occasion  of  setting  off  the  superiority  of 
talents  which  he  recognizes  in  Europeans  over  his  own  people, 
and  every  means  he  can  employ  to  cause  them  to  be  respected  by 
these  latter.  Many  anecdotes  of  this  propensity  of  his  might  be 
given;  one  will  suffice. — One  day  there  happened  to  be,  in  the 
divan  of  the  viceroy,  some  strangers  of  distinction.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  interview,  Mehemet  AH  ordered  coffee  to  be 
brought  in.  The  officers  charged  with  serving  it  offered  it  with 
the  left  hand  to  the  European  guests  of  the  Pasha.  The  latter, 
not  being  au  fait  at  the  details  of  oriental  etiquette,  did  not  per- 
ceive the  extent  of  this  gross  impoliteness ;  (the  left  hand  being 
considered  by  M  ussulmans  as  impure,  they  never  employ  it  but  in 
offices  implying  a  character  of  contamination).  But  hardly  had 
bis  visitors  left,  when  the  viceroy,  whose  vigilant  eye  the  affront 
had  not  escaped,  severely  reprimanded  the  servitors,  ordered  them 
to  be  clothed  with  a  white  shirt  and  sent  to  Mecca  to  do  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Caaba,  saying,  **  Since  you  are  so  fanatical  as  to  dis- 
dain to  show  politeness  towards  persons  whom  I  do  myself  the 
honour  to  receive,  go  to  a  city  where  the  sight  of  Europeans  will 
not  annoy  you«  and  you  will  not  have  occasion  to  blush  at  your 
rudeness." 

The  Mamelukes,  who  governed  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion,  believed  they  possessed  for  their  part  the  first 
army  in  the  world.  An  idea  of  the  ridiculous  excess  to  which  the 
beys  had  carried  this  notion  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  : 
When  Bonaparte  had  taken  Malta,  M«  Rosetti,  consul  for  Austria 
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and  several  <^er  powers  at  Cairo,  being  a  person  of  great  consi- 
deration and  influence  with  the  Mamelukes,  repaired  to  Mourad* 
Bey  to  apprise  him  of  this  event ;  be  suggested  that  it  was  very 
possible  that  the  French  might  intend  lo  make  a  descent  upon 
Egypt,  and  strongly  advised  him  to  take  precautionary  measures 
of  defence.  Mourad-Bey  replied  by  a  very  loud  burst  of  laughter. 
''What !"  said  be»  ''would  you  have  us  fear  the  French,  especially 
if  they  are  like  these  cavadjas  (traders)  that  we  have  here  ?  Let 
a  buiKired  thousand  of  them  land,  and  I  have  only  to  send  to  meet 
them  some  Mameluke  youngsters,  who  will  cut  off  their  heads 
with  the  edge  of  their  stirrups.*"  M.  Rosetti  then  endeavoured 
to  make  the  Bey  understand  that  the  conquerors  of  Italy  were 
something  else  than  those  poor  traders  that  be  saw  at  CaiiT>|  and 
he  insisted  that  he  ought  to  put  Alexandria  in  a  state  of  defence* 
Mourad-Bey  was  not  convinced^  but  out  of  complaisance  to  M« 
Rosetti,  he  sent  two  quintals  of  powder  to  supply  the  artillery  of 
that  city.  The  French  landed  ;  Alexandria  fell  into  their  hands. 
Mourad  having  learnt  it,  sent  immediately  for  M.  Rosetti,  and 
told  him  with  a  tone  of  irritation  that  those  impertinent  French 
had  had  the  audacity  to  set  foot  in  Egypt,  and  that  he  was  about 
writing  to  them  to  decamp  with  all  speed.  *'  But"  observed  M» 
Rosetti,  "  they  are  not  come  here  to  go  away  again  at  the  first 
bidding/'  "  What  then  do  the  hungry  iufidels  want  ?*'  replied 
Mourad  impatiently, ''  send  them  a  few  thousand  pataques,t  and 
let  them  go.*'  '^  But  Monseigneur,"  rejoined  the  consul,  that 
would  not  buy  the  smallest  of  the  vessels  that  have  transported 
them :-«— You  must  prepare  for  defence."  Mourad  was  still  un- 
able to  understand  the  temerity  of  these  Frenchmen  who  were 
foolish  enough  to  come  and  measure  swords  with  him.  He  was 
so  infatuated  with  his  own  superiority  that  he  sent  against  them 
at  first  but  a  mere  handful  of  men.  It  was  only  when  these,  put 
to  the  route  in  the  first  encounter,  returned  with  all  speed  to  an* 
nounce  to  him  that  the  French  were  not  what  he  imagined,  that 
he  began  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  danger.  His  arrogance 
experienced  at  length  a  first  and  grievous  disappointment  in  the 
battle  of  Chebreis,  which  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  Py- 
ramids. 

In  a  very  interesting  section  on  the  Frank  population  of  Egypt, 
Dr.  Clot  informs  us,  that  the  European  employes  of  the  govern- 
ment are  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  supposed.  They  were 
more  so  at  the  original  organization  of  the  regular  troops  and 

*  The  Mamelukes  used  very  large  stirrups  with  sliarp-cotting  edges  before  and  be- 
hind»  which  served  as  a  very  destructive  weapon  against  the  infantry,  and  even  horses 
of  the  enemy. 

t  A  thousand  pataques  was  about  fifty  thousand  francs. 


€ff  the '  ifiarine ;'  fcut  Miice  then^  th6  'Sf^jpti&a}*fA6iev%  ^btir«  been 
suffici^nftly  vf^\  trtlin^  »ot'  to  need  necirrretice '  tdf  the  disd^Mw 
df  foreigtiers.  There  are  in  the  schools  from  iWeiity  to*  flV6 
and  twenty  European  professrors;  mtist  df  whom  are  Fi^nchtf^^i 
The  workshops  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  govern- 
ment contain  likewise  several  directors  and  workoieD,  Freij'qb, 
English,  and  Italian*.  It  is  eas^  to  perceive  that  MebemQt.,Ali^ 
while  intending  to  do  good  service  to  his  subjecta,  is  ejodeavouriog 
to  free  himself  from  the,  kind  of  tutelage  under  which  'Egyj^t\9»» 
held,  as  long  as  it  was  dependent  for  everji  ibing  upon  JSurppe. 
His  desire,  though  laudable  in  itself,  maybe  carried  too  for.  /It 
ought  hot  to'  bo  concealed  that^  if  the  ob^ct  be  to  preserve^MW 
institutions,  to  insure  the  mahitentince  of  already  a^fiired  i^attl^, 
and  to  reach  forward  towards  fresh  attainments^  the  iiiteriibtii^e 
of  Europeans  will  be  for  a  long  time  ?o  come  neiCs'essai'v  kbd'iin* 
ispensable.  . 

Among  the  Franks  are  to  be  reckoned  all  sorts  of,  what  ov^^r 
thor  dei^igaale^  homn^s  ct  .pr^eiipxqjetX  d^lers)^jwI^o  gp  ta^gafjpt 
thinking  t^.  ma.ke  a.  harvest  by  ti^  4c\Mk;rh$^etj^  Thieri^M/^ 
military  schemer,  the  artilleryman  with  his'proj(eFclU^ii|b»(/M*iU 
destroy  the  stro^igest  placesj^  and  set  on  iire  whole  fleets.  Que 
wishes  td  reveal  to  the  fegyptiau  gofverhmerit  the  secret' of  &  sub- 
maritie  boat.-  Andflierwill  propose  a  Sj^ehi  61^. hvdr4ifllcsbV6^ 
mising  marvellous  results,  or  machines  of  a  prddigioud'^poweK 
There  are'  quack  physicians,  the  depositaries  of  secrets  of  Whicfc 
they  boast  most  rtiraculous  eflects.  One'  brings  an  itifufliblej/pe- 
cific  for  the  cure  of  the  three  principal  endemic  oialadies  6f  Ekypt, 
dysentery,  ophthalmia,  and  the  [yiague.  Another  6f  the  g^scbh- 
tribe  of  $)ome  celebrity^  whose  ambition  is  less  vast  if  not  less'Min, 
cotifities  himself  td  the  deliverance  of  Egypt  from'  the  curse  of 
ophthalmia;  more  fortunate  and  adroit' than  the  rest  of  hi^ &ni, 
this  man  has  gone  on  for  some  time^  astonishing  "Ae  natives,^' atul 
increasitJg  the  numbef  of  his  dupes.  In  connexion  with-'thts 
tbpic  Clot-B^  teHs  tHe  fdllowitig  tale :  ' 

'!  it  must  be  con/eised;"  says  he,  "  thgt  there  exists  an  iextneme  facility 
for  adventurers  to  practise  their  deceptions  upoii  Europeans,  which  pro^ 
ceeds  perhaps  ifrbm  the  unreflecting  complaisance  with  which  letters  or  rei- 
comiriendatidh  &Vp  ^Veii  to  p^sbns'iirho  are  qilittirrg  their  owh^boan^^, 
anfd  ^dtn  tb^  inters  do  tidt  sufflci^tly  knbw.  H6ilce  h^s  H  %aji|ri^d 
dft^  tb^t  sha^era; < wheiai  aftes^Gfable  man  woald^  l^ftve  MBetiasbslttM 
id! have  Mknktad  initahii  eom^aay,  bans  been :veoeit/«d' (With  all  theidis- 
tfoclioD  ithat  ckaraobSTiusitha'iiitrodaetion  lof  very  boneurabls  seignairs. 
I  taoaMtellon  tlyistu^e^ta  muHiMp  ofadventures^aome  moDe  .piquant 
than  others.Tr^Upwever.1  will  confine  myself  to  that  of  theicelebva^ 
Baron  pi  Wulfengh^q,  whom  his  feudal  tUle  and  powerfal  r^odmmf  n^a- 
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tioBs  ctuflcd  l#  ke  weloonaod  bf  all  the,  soolt ty,of i  Al«yAAdri».  ^  Our  skilful 
a4iVf^MM^  bcfffao  by  taking  o^agpifi^eul  l(H%itt^i  nuking,  a  gre^at  sbow^ 
iw4i^ivipg  much  coaapany :  lie  talked  of  jiothiQg  but  his  pbat^if)^  and 
hjar^n^^  AH  were  nnxiqas  to  obey  his  be^ies^,  a;^d,tQ|anticipate,hi|i 
^]$cies..  ^c  him  every  one's  purse  w(is  ireely  offered.  The  choicest 
C9n)pany  assembled  at  his  house^  and  every  one  was  prouti  of  being  ad- 
mitted at  the  baron's,  who,  moreover,  from  a  disposition  jh  which  t^ihg 
iddnners  seemed  a  natural  element,  received  with  courtesy  plebeians,  who 
Were^'exeee^gly  flattered  by  the  condescension  With  which  this  noble 
8«!gnalr  deigned  to  admit  them  tb  his  presence.  They  would  say-^*  I 
am  going  to  the  BaronV/  with  as  orath  piide  and  sdf-eompAaeeBcy  us  if 
they  had  been  invited  to  attend  at  oouit.  Great  was  the  aoniation, 
when,  suapicions  having  been  roused  respecting  this  high  personagq  and 
lia. buying  exhausted  aU  hi&  resoucces  and  his  expedient,  it  waa. given 
Qpty^ne  fine  morning  from  his  owa  ipouth^  that  his  pretepded  wealth 
app^chi^teaux  in  Germany  had  pever  had  any  existence  but  in  his  con- 
versation and  the  credulity  of  his  kind  courtiers.  These,  tben,  beside 
the  cost  of  their  obsequiousness,  were  l^ft  minus  their  advances  to  him, 
wtricfi' were  hot  altogether  less  than  from  fifHy  to  sixty  thbtisand  francs. 
IM^  was  no  smiill  harvest  of  spedulation  for  an  'ligrteable  sojourn  of 
Mween  fifteen  and  eighteen  mdntt^s  itaiie  tit  Alexandylii  by  the  Baron 
de  WvUenghenr*     «  t .  !• 

.1  '  •  '  *        '  -•  . 

,'  We  bow  arrive  at  tbait  part  of  quj^  sujbj^ct  ivhich  neqesaitates 

some  inquiry  into  the  c]rcunistaii9^s  and  ps^ua^s  t}>at  h^ye  pperatejd 
to  fidvance  civilization  in  the  East  with  li^rgireat^r.^i^Ierity  cluing 
^he  present  century  than  at  any  previous  er^t  as  welt  ^s  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  government,  institutions^  and  political  resources 
created  in  Egypt  by  one  of  the  chief  agents  ojT  tbat  civilization, 
while  it  may  not  be,  irrelevant  to  our  purpose  to. introduce  occa- 
sional notices  of  some  other  collateral  topics. 

If  what  we  witness  of  civilizatioi;!  in  the  East  had  been  the 
matured  fruit  of  time,  and  the  last  resting-place  of  a  continuous 
course  of  progression,  it  would  require  a  much  more  extended 
disquisition  than  we  have  here  space  to  allot  to  it,  and  a  profound 
study  of  the  internal  developement  of  the  Ttirkish  Empire.  But 
the  movement  has  been  sudden,  abrupt,  spontaneous;  it  has  not 
proceeded  from  the  mass  of  the  people ;  it  is  from  one  or  two 
individuals  that  it  has  received  its  impulsion.  It  must  have  had, 
then,  some  grand  accidental  cause^  either  action  or  reaction  pro- 
duced by  some  great  event  easy  to  discover.  Now>  important 
events  are  followed  generally  by  ooi^eauencCtS  unforeseen  by  their 
authors  or  contemporary  witnesses*  it  is  in  this  necessary  gene* 
ration  of  facts,  in  which  man  becomes  the  instrumeni  of  an  energy 
of  which  he  oftentimes  knows  not  the  end  or  tendency,  that  the 
providential  power  which  governs  and  directs  humanity  reveals 
itself.     We  like  to  discover  the  mvsterious  link  which  unites  one 
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fiust  to  another  to  the  chain  of  cftU8e«#  and  from  (the  f  alue  of  tim 
principle  wo  deduce  that  of  the  consequence. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  origin  of  the  civiliziflg  movement 
which  manifests  itself  at  the  present  day  in  the  East,  is  the  expe- 
dition of  the  French  into  Egjpt.  It  was  not  the  sole  mission  of 
Napoleon  to  resuscitate  Europe ;  his  Samson-like  arm  shook  the 
pillars  on  which  the  ''antique  Orient'*  believed  itself  immoveably 
fixed  and  supi>orted ;  and«  in  beholding  the  profound  effects  which 
his  passap;e  thither  has  produced,  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  his  action 
upon  Asia  has  been  less  than  that  which  he  has  exercised  upon 
the  West.  The  Egyptian  expedition  came  like  a  tbunderatroke 
upon  the  East*  and  roused  it  at  once  from  the  sleep  of  centuries. 
Till  then,  its  system  had  remained  unchangeable,  inaccessible  to 
any  modification.  The  Ottoman  Empire  had  carried  on,  with 
diversity  of  fortune,  long  wars  against  Russia  and  Austria;  but  these 
conflicts  had  done  nothing  towards  the  dissolution  of  her  anti- 
quated ideas  or  established  customs.  Moreover,  neither  the  Rus- 
sians nor  the  Austrians  brought  on  civilization  in  the  train  of  tbeir 
armies,  nor  was  it  to  tlieir  interest  to  spread  its  lights  amon|;  the 
Turks ;  the  nations  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Porte  believed 
themselves  invincible,  and  never  imagined  that  there  could  be  any- 
thing superior  to  the  power  under  their  own  eyes.  The  remem- 
brance of  their  former  conquests  filled  their  memory.  The  high  and 
exaggerated  opinion  which  they  held  of  their  own  consideration 
was  necessarily  strengthened  by  the  conduct  of  the  European  powers 
themselves;  for  did  not  these  witness  indeed,  and  permit  with 
impunity,  a  few  miserable  barbarian  pirates  to  make  war  upon 
Europe,  defy  every  nation,  and  impose  ransom  and  tribute  upon 
every  government  ? 

The  successes  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt  were  calculated  to  strike 
the  imagination  of  the  Mussulmans  with  astonishment;  and  thus 
instructed  by  experience  to  appreciate  the  military  superiority  of 
the  Occidentals,  they  were  prepared  to  permit  among  themselves 
the  experiment  of  European  civilization.  Among  those  who  came 
to  assist  in  the  conflict  against  the  French,  fortune  had  conducted 
a  Macedonian  soldier,  who  was  destined  to  evolve  from  that  event 
the  mighty  consequences  which  it  was  to  achieve  upon  the  Eastern 
world.  Mehemet  AH  gained  the  high  position  he  holds  in  the 
government  of  Egypt  through  a  thousand  obstacles,  which  be 
demolished  by  his  courage,  or  turned  aside  by  his  address.  One 
of  the  most  formidable  ojf  these  was  the  constant  opposition  of  the 
Mamelukes,  who  had  governed  Egypt  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  plan  which  Mehemet  adopted  to  rid  himself  of  these  antago- 
nists, and  the  execution  of  it,  have  been  the  occasion  of  much 
obloquy  being  cast  upon  his  character.     But  in  judging  of  trans- 
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actiong  of  this  kindi  we  ought  to  take  iDto  consideration  oot  only 
all  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  opposing  parties  in  the  indi- 
vidual case,  but  the  degree  of  justification  furnished  by  the  existing 
state  of  the  moral  and  political  principles  and  practices  of  the  peo- 
ple <H*  nation  among  whom  the  transaction  takes  place.  Judged 
by  this  test^and  keeping  in  view  the  previous  history  of  Mahometan 
sovereigns  and  peoples,  can  it  justly  be  said  that  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt  is  entitled  to  less  vindication  than  the  sultan  (at  a  subse^ 

?uent  period)  for  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  Janissaries  at 
!onstantinople  ?  And  yet  those  who  are  most  forward  to  condemn 
Mehemeti  would  fain  pass  over  in  silence  the  deed  of  Mahmoud, 
or  mention  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  implied  commendation,-^- 
To  us  they  appear  as  parallel  cases,  in  both«  the  executing 
parties  were  moved  only  by  considerations  of  policy,  in  which 
self-defence  formed  the  prominent,  probably  the  sole  actuating 
element;  still  in  the  case  of  Mehemet  we  admit  that  the  principle 
of  high  honour  and  safe  conduct  to  which  the  Mamelukes  trusted 
was  yet  more  foully  injured. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  upon  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  as  an 
apostle  either  of  morality  or  civilization;  we  may  regard  him  as  a 
man  of  genius,  who,  having  learnt  nothing  from  the  society  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  receiving  no  impulse  from 
the  people  about  him,  has  acted  with  immense  ability  in  the  inte- 
rest of  his  own  elevation  first,  and  then  in  that  of  its  conservation. 
To  maintain  his  power,  an  army  was  necessary;  not  an  army  d  la 
Turque,  a  turbulent  militia,  dangerous  for  those  who  pay  it,  and 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  protect,  but  an  army  subjected  to  the 
rigour  of  discipline,  that  would  submit  to  the  tactics  of  military 
science,  and  ensure  success  in  the  field.  The  first  object  of  Me- 
hemet Ali  was  to  acquire  power,  the  second,  to  consolidate  it,  and 
his  great  merit  is  that  of  choosing  and  procuring  the  best  means 
of  attaining  those  ends,  those  means  being  the  organization  of 
regular  troops.  Following  close  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
army  and  the  fleet,  have  come  the  establishments  of  public  instruc- 
tion, schools  and  hospitals,  &c.  It  is  the  army  and  the  numerous 
appendages  attached  thereto  which  have  given  to  Egypt  that 
ameliorating  impulse  which  is  now  urging  it  onward. 

But  let  us  not  misunderstand  the  civilizing  process;  the  in- 
stinctive love  of  true  glory,  and  the  well-directed  ambition  of  one 
great  man  have  provoked  it.  The  Egyptian  people  took  no  part 
whatever  in  the  plans  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  still  less,  if  possible, 
in  the  choice  of  the  means  combined  to  execute  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  threw  in  the  way  all  possible  difficulties,  and  in 
order  to  mould  them  to  the  new  order  of  things,  it  was  necessary 
to  surmount  many  of  their  mo«t  obstinate  prejudices*    But  we 
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ti^ay  ask^  did  ther.Rusaiaq$./9ecpn^.  Pje^r  the;  preat  i^.his^^t 
work  of  ipaproyeoit.ep^?,.  Ai^png  l^^rlj^apipMS  uatiow  do^s  iheihu- 
nianuing  pipv(?aiei)t  ^ev^r  prcKjep^  frq^i.  ih^,  ff^?se3? .  ^Ppl^jr 
not^  on  the  contrary,  ppppSj?.  tp  ijl|,qb?.taql^8..o/^v,fry.  HmpmI?..  iffhei 
people  nevpr  orfetpate  .g/i?ai?ipfofwati9fl^;.thq  gii-aijd  a^^ 
iqdividwaUties^  of.  the  w,Qrid  ioipo^  .^^^ii;  alppsit  even  thrQMgh 
much  strugglipg,  and  violence.;.  Th^  n^ass  never  care  Uutto 
satisfy  the  want?,  they  feel,  p;r  seek  aftjer  thoise  advantages.onl^tof 
wnose  iqiportance  they  are  9€in9ible.    Now,barbarou9'natiaii9<di(i' 
not  perceive  thcv  ws^nts,  do  not  kngw  the  benefits  of  cimili^aitioii; 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  it  they  must  be  got  u^d^r  the  direeiUon 
of  one  man«  who  has  sufficient  ambition  to  be  obliged  to  qall  into 
existenqe  from  his  own  resourcesfi  or  to  borrow  from  others  the 
means  of  satisfying  the  wants  it  ha&.creiUed»  and  sufiiicient.€^pa-t 
city  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  those  mean?.  .  Su$b  a  mw 
ha?.  Mehemet  Ali  been  for  Egypt/   His  example  has  been  foir 
lowed  ^n  o^r  pprts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  by  t the  late,  Sultan 
Mjahmoud  in  paj:ticular»  and  t;hus.reforn|s,have  been  unde^taJtLen . 
in  Turkey  in  consequence,  and  in  rivalry  of  those  of  the  viceroy;;., 
which  latter,  first  rendered  practicable   by  the   results   of, the 
French  expedition,  were  instituted  npoh  the  model,  apd'in  ao-. 
cordance  with  the  counsels^  of  Europeans,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  empire. 

While   there  are   undoubtedly   many  points  of  resemblance 
especially  observable  between  the  general  character  and  spirit  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  as  exhibited  in  his  passion  for  practical  and  organic 
reforms,  and  tbe  conduct  of  the  great  Russian  reformer,  Clot- 
Bey  manifests  througbotit  the  work  we  are  reviewing  a  peculiar 
anxiety  to  gain  for  tbe  former  tbcf  glory  and  honour  of  a  second 
Napoleon,  rather  than  that  of   a  second.  Peler.      Moreover, 
between  the  politica},moral»  and  physical.  circumstanoe»  of  France 
under  Buonaparte^  and  those  of  C^y(yt  under  Mefaeiffiet,   Ibe 
least  experienced  rciader  will  not  fail  to^perceiye  a  wide  difference 
in  very  many  respect?;  wh^i^ais  b^ltween  the  latt^  class  of  cir« 
cumstanoes  and  tbe  State^pf  Russia  under  Peter  the  Great  there 
is  a  considerable^  nay,  may^we  notriay,  a  striking  analogy.    Tbati' 
prince  was  the  foundi^  of  Jlui^ianici^ilization,  as  Mebetnetisof 
the  modexn  Egyptian.    .  B.u9sij3,  though  of  <great  aiitit^uity,  bad'  no < 
extent  of  power,  of  poJiliical  jutbijeilce^  ^  of  gener^  ^omdneree  in: 
Europe,  until  the  time^^of  Pieter^   Now  ma^^  Dtot  the' very  «aaie  be 
asserted  of*  ittodern^  Egypt  .in  ration  with  its  present  Pasha ^ 
The  inclinatjion  of  the:  G^ar  far  :militar^  ^exerases  discovered 
itself  ID  his  earliest  yeara ;  hd  f<^rined  a.Bmall  company^*  wj»ich'he 
had  commanded  by  fbreigJi  offiic^rs,  and  clothed  dnd  lex^cised 
after  the  German  manner.     By  his  own  example  he  taught  his 
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nobility  that  merit  and  no|,bjrth  formed  th^.only  polid  title  to 
mttitap^'^en^plbymknts;  i^hclnee  isstied'iti' course  of  time  the 
orgbniaatioti  of  a  ioii^ider'dble  ft'6tfy  of  l^gular' troops.  He 
ope^erf  liis  dominion^,  whicll,  tilt  th^h  Bad  b^ieri  closed,  ahd  sent 
hii  ^rincipf^P  lioWllty  int6  fir^lgn  cotmtri^  to  ioipfovd  thems,elves 
in' kiibWkdg^  tod  ih  te^rdiilgJ  He  ii^vj ted  to  ftttssia  ill  the  fo- 
riignc^s  he  eotild  find;  i^*b  tfert  tap^ijbte  of  insiructiug'his  sub- 
jetU'in  tiHi/  respect,  and  odflfei-ed  them  great  encouragement  to 
settte  in  his'dominionisl  This  is  the  exact' course  pursued  by 
Mcbemet  Ali:  Ap;ain:  this  conduct  of  Peter  I'aised  many  dis- 
contents amoi^g  his  subjects;  and  the  authority  which  he  exerted 
on  ail  such  occasions  was  Scarcely  sufBcient  to  repress  the'm.  And 
is  not  this  the  pi^ci^e  counterpart  of  w^iit  has  hkppened  froni 
th^*vety  saittfe  'cause  iU-  the'ilom^lfibns  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt? 
Lewitly,  ^hWit  we  ^iiode  thfe=,w6rds  of  ahdiher-  to  spe&k  of  the 
crefafor  6f •  Russia^  ^^\emJ^s,  the  reader  who  has  reflected  at  all 
oii  ihe  biitofry  and'  cofiditlon  of  mbderri.figypt,  under  its  refordri- 
iBg'Videroy,  will 'Alee  the  exactness  oftKe  parallel^  ancl  with  what 
trut&f  what  is'  pttdicated  of  the  one  may  be  predicated  of  the 
otb^:  •     "  '        •  '■  '•'   ' '  ^'"'  •  '  -  '-  ■  /■"•■  "■■' 

''  It  would  he  endless  tp,eiiu.m6ra^,iMl  the  iraripus  e^^blishinents.for 
which  the  Russiaas  are  indebted  tp^bim.  He  formed  an  ar^y  according 
to' the  tactics' of  the  most  experienced  nations  |  he  fitted  out  fleets  in  all 
the  four  seas  which  border  upon  Ru^ia^  he  caused  many  strong  for- 
tresses to- be  raised  fKiCdhlin^  to  the  best'  plans,  and  midd  convenient 
harbours;  he  introduoed  arts  and  scietib^s into  his  ddiuitfions^  and  freed 
religiopf  from  many  superstitious  abused ;  he  mad^  laws,  built  cities,  cut 
canak,  and  executed  many 'other  works ;  'be  wbS  geoeriMts  in  rewarding, 
and  impartial  is  punishing  i  fetthful,  laWiottB,and  humble^  yet  noi  free 
from  a  certain  roughness  of  temper,  naflaral  to  bis  countrymen." 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  In  which  we  may  survey  the 
character  of  the  Pasha/ and  whi'ch^  Wi3  apprehend^  redounds  not  a 
little  to  his  credit.  In  a  Mahometan  country^  where  the  religions 
and  political  associations  of  the  people  havie  been  used  forages 
to  centre  exclusively  roornd  tbe  gtory  of  arms  and  of  conquest, 
whei'e'  any  innovations 'upou^  fhteise  arie  viewed  fo4r  the  most  part  in 
the  I^ht  of  a  desecraHbn  of  tfa^  ibjunctions  of  the  prophet,  and 
an  unpardonable  inroad  upon  tbe^  presciibtive  habits  and  require- 
mente  of  all  good  Mussulmans,  a  chief  or  the  authority  of  Mehe^ 
met  would  rather  be*  ^up)pa^Bd^  t6  avail  M'fn$elf  of  the  ^xidtrag 
prejudices  of  hia' subjects  to  consolidate  hts^  powisr;  than  in  ao 
mair^  i^tanoes  tt>  hav^'  sought  fatd  obje^ct  by  flying  in  the  face  of 
their  deeply-rooted  prepodsies^ions.  '  In'tbe'chbice  he  bas  made 
of  the  modes  of  action  which  lay  bisfore  him,  consists^  we  think, 
one  of  bis  noblest  claims  to  the  gratitude  and  homage  of  mankind 
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and  of  posterity.  In  that  election,  and  the  spirit  and  manner  of 
following  it  up,  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  and  the  name  of  a 
Sesostris,  under  whose  reign  did  ancient  Egjpt  arrive  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  internal  prosperity  and  grandeur,  as  well  as  of 
external  power.  And  here,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  we 
may  allude  to  the  lines  addressed  by  Voltaire  to  Louis  XVL, 
immediately  after  that  unfortunate  monarch's  accession  to  the 
throne.  In  a  kind  of  tale,  he  imaginatively  represents  the 
Egyptian  king,  Sesostris,  when  young,  as  wandering  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  accompanied  only  by  his  good  genius.  He  inquired 
of  the  latter  what  be  must  do  to  fulfil  the  grand  destiny  to  which 
he  felt  that  he  was  appointed  on  becoming  sovereign  of  Egypt. 
His  genius  replied,  let  us  proceed  to  that  great  labyrinth  of  which 
Osins  laid  the  extensive  foundation,  and  you  will  learn  it.  Ar- 
rived, the  king's  attention  was  directed  to  two  different  goddesses, 
one  the  image  of  Voluptuousness  with  her  attendants,  the  other 
that  of  Wisdom.  On  beholding  the  former,  the  king  asked  his  guicfe 
who  that  sweet  beautiful  nymph  was,  and  what  were  those  three 
ugly  fellows  yonder  ?  His  companion  answered,  "  Do  you  not 
know,  my  prince,  who  that  beauty  is?  She  is  worshipped  at 
your  coufft,  in  the  city,  and  the  provinces;  her  name  is  Vdoptu- 
ousness  |  and  these  hideous  spectres,  her  attendants,  are  Disgust, 
Weariness,  and  Repentance.''  On  viewing  thelatter,  he  perceived 
on  the  frontispiece  of  the  noble  portico  leading  to  the  magnificent 
temple  that  opened  at  her  call,  these  words,  *'  To  immortality.'* 
"  May  I  enter  the  temple?"  asked  the  monarch.  "  The  enter- 
prise is  difiicult,''  replied  the  genius ;  "  many  have  attempted  to 
reach  it,  but  have  grown  disheartened.  This  beauty  is  the 
Daughter  of  Heaven,  the  Mother  of  the  Arts,  particularly  of  the 
art  of  governing,  and  of  being  a  hero  either  in  peace  or  in  war ; 
her  name  is  Wisdom,  and  the  noble  building  which  has  just  been 
opened  is  the  temple  of  glory,  where  our  good  actions  are 
recorded.  Your  illustrious  name  may  be  registered  there  at 
some  future  time;  choose  which  of  the  two  goddesses  you 
prefer;  you  cannot  serve  them  both  at  once.  The  young 
monarch  replied,  and  who  will  say  that  the  reply,  as  well  as  the 
above  description,  is  not  as  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  modern 
governor  of  Egypt  as  in  that  of  the  ancient  monarch  ? 

"  J'ai  fait  mon  cfaoix. 

O'ftotres  voudroDt  les  aimer  toutes  deux } 

L'une  nn  moment  pourrait  me  rendre  hcoreast, 

L'autre  par  moi  rendre  beureux  le  monde. 
*  •  •  •  41 

Et  il  donna  son  coeur  i  la  tecoode." 
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Mebemet  AH,  having  known  bow  to  contoMale  Uf  power  and 
to  more  ito  stabililj,  is  Am  first  Osmaok*  who  has  had  jvat  ideas 
of  administnitive  goverwoieiit*  He  is  the  first  that  has  apf^ed 
them.  Although  bis  power  may  be  termed  absolate,  be  has  had 
suiBcient  pradence  to  desire  to  guard  himself  against  its  too  arbi- 
trvy  or  irresponsible  ezerdse.  He  has  attached  to  his  person 
a  privy  coancil,  composed  of  several  members,  with  whom  he 
advises  on  all  affairs  of  moment,  Fcmt  every  branch  of  the  admi- 
nistration he  has  provided  special  councillors ;  such  as  the  council 
of  war,  that  of  the  marine^  of  agriculture,  of  public  instruction, 
of  health,  &c. ;  and  over  all  is  the  council  of  state,  which  em- 
braces M  the  divisions  of  the  government;  and  when  any  im» 
povtaot  measures  are  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  agriculture  or. 
other  important  works,  he  convokes  the  provincial  governors. 
Knowing  that  in  order  to  secure  an  able  administration  it  is  ne- 
eessary  carefully  to  divide  the  various  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  has,  after  having  constituted  them,  placed  special  minis* 
tera  over  each ;  thus,  be  has  established  a  separate  official  depart- 
ment for  the  interior,  war,  the  marine,  public  instruction,  finance, 
foreign  affairs,  and  commerce.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  these  ar- 
rangements cannot  boast  of  perfection ;  but  the  viceroy  is  entitled 
to  a  due  share  of  credit  for  die  efforts  he  has  made ;  for  the  spirit 
of  order  and  system  he  has  e^ablisbed  in  the  management  of 
aflbirs;  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
country  an  administrative  regularity  the  importance  of  which  he 
has  had  the  merit  of  appreciating. 

The  financial  resources  of  the  viceroy  are,  first,  the  consti- 
totion  of  property  in  Egypt ;  second,  the  monopoly  of  the  frnits 
of  the  soil ;  and  third,  the  taxes.  Property  is  here  constituted 
upon  bases  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  £urope,  and  the 
node  of  its  establishment  allows  the  Pasha  to  combine  the  re« 
sources  upon  which  his  power  is  built  up.  In  the  oriental  form 
of  civilization,  so. different  from  ours,  and  where  liberty  is  un* 
known,  without  which  the  rights  of  private  property,  deprived  of 
its  surest  guarantee,  has  but  a  precarious  eiistence ;  the  nature 
of  property  has  never  been  so  clearly  defined  as  in  the  west.  In 
Egypt,  from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  soil  has  belonged  to 
the  sovereign.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  tracing  with  the 
author  of  the  work  under  review,  the  state  of  property  iu  that 
country  from  the  conquest  of  Amrou  to  that  of  Selim,  nor  its 
condition  under  the  Mamelukes*  We  come,  therefore,  down  to 
the  year  180S,  when  Mehemet  wrought  the  grand  territorial  revo- 
lution by  which  he  himself  has  become  the  proprietary  of  nearly 
all  Egypt.  He  abolished  the  titles  to  certain  portions  of  land  let 
to  the  follahs,  but  held  by  a  kind  of  feudal  proprietors,  or  pnd- 
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dlemen*  called  mouUezims  (of  whom  there  were  about  6O00)  and 
took  their  proprietaryship  into  bis  own  hands.  Nevertheless  be 
was  willing  to  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  he  had  caused,  had  a 
valuation  made  of  the  revenues  of  each,  and  paid  them  an  annual 
sum  from  his  treasury;  leaving  them»  besides,  a  life-interest  in 
the  other  species  of  their  landed  property  (that  which  they  had 
absolutely  purchased),  their  title  to  which  was  well  established. 
He  took  upon  himself  also  the  maintenance  of  public  worship, 
and  granted  annual  pensions  to  the  sheiks,  whose  possessions  had 
been  seized  for  such  ecclesiastical  purposes.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, abolish  all  religious  endowments,  preserving  those  which 
consisted  in  houses  and  gardens.  Nor  was  all  individual  posses- 
sion extinguished  by  the  viceroy,  property  in  houses  or  buildings 
being  particularly  respected  by  him. 

After  having  substituted  himself  in  the  place  of  the  mouUezims, 
Mehemet  came  in  direct  connexion  with  ihefellahsi  and  thus  has 
been  able  to  organise  a  system  of  agriculture.  The  fellahs* 
stand  towards  him  in  the  relation  of  labourers,  though  to  some 
lands  are  assigned,  of  which  they  remain  the  tenants  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  pay  the  impost.  The  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  the  cattle  necessary  for  irrigation,  are  supplied  to  them. 
When  the  crops  are  got  in,  they  are  bought  up  at  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  government.  The  fellah  disposes  freely  of  the  cereal 
produce ;  that  which  he  goes  to  sell  in  the  towns  suffers  a  rate- 
able duty,  to  which  what  h^  consumes  himself,  or  sells  at  the 
places  of  production,  is  not  subjected. 

This  organisation  of  property,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  vice- 
roy with  the  fellahSf  has  elicited  the  bitter  remarks  of  some  cen- 
sorious persons,  who  judge  of  Egypt  and  its  inhabitants  too  much 
according  to  European  ideas. 

**  I  am  astonished,"  says  Clot-Bey,  ''  to  meet  with  those  criminatory 
charges,  especially  in  the  writings  of  the  English,  who  forget,  as  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  system  of  the  zemindars,  which  they  have  established  in 
their  Indian  possessions,  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  which  obtains  at 
the  present  time  in  Egypt.  The  experience  which  the  French  have  had 
of  the  fellahs,  and  that  which  all  Europeans  have  been  permitted  to  ac- 
quire, who  have  prolonged  their  stay  in  Egypt,  prove  undeniably  that 
the  property-system,  as  realised  by  Mehemet  Ali,  is  in  itself  the  best 
possible.  It  is  to  him  that  we  must  attribute  the  immense  progress 
made  in  agriculture,  the  introduction  of  rich  plantations  unknown  before 
to  the  Egyptian  soil,  which  is  eminently  fitted  for  them,  and  the  rapid 
augmentation  of  the  products.  Left  to  themselves,  the  fellahs,  naturally 
indolent,  and  feeling  only  such  very  limited  wants  that  it  is  difficult  for 

*  From  which  oar  own  word  fellow,  applied  to  a  low  person  or  peasant,  raaj  pro- 
babljr  be  derived. 
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a'Biropeftfi  Wfd^  aff  IdtfA  At  lffcfed/V<«ld  IfeiiVi'teglj^lfeb'&grittrttifd 

tbf9j/9q«iot«y.  from  tjuftynfiiTe  inUtienSf  ilie]isuni!.taitvli]c)ii>il{ir0«ctoLio' 

di^ec\;-|lwt  to  Ibose  wbd  wpuW  crinaiw^te  ^^enipt^^Kjffff.tb^.di^f^ttj. 
in  the  actual  state  of  things,  I  reply,  first,  tl^t^^is  ^e.pf  tibiogsi.fe  l^y[ 
faar-^jUperlbr  to  that  which  it  has  replaced ;  sec9J)dIy,  tbat  jt  i8»  besldef^j 
oilljr  tWtts^lory,  and  promfs^s  a  rich  fuCare,  a  future  auspicious  to  tiie 
Egy^rtfTan  p^rile,  who  by  degfee.^^  as  they' shall  become  civilised,  will  be ' 
adtnitl^  to  tfee  ownershi)}  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  'number  and  ' 
the  fidMl(e8»  of  wbidi  tbe  existittg^'constitutiott-has  focreased.'^     ' 

The  monopolies  of  the  Pashsi  have  been  the  thep^^of  %^.mpf^,^ 
violent  accu$atiQn3  that  his  epeqiiea  h^e.(fire^l^d.$u|aff)ft  b^ 
aiicr\eveQ  (hat   singular   aad   epcentric  ind^isy^iv^j  .^ofRVf^Af^^/^ 
Nipper,*  in  his  speech  at  LiverpooX  on  his  return. froni  t|)ei.E?(Sfs^{ 
though  friendly  to  the  viceroy,  cpnfessqs  tQ.h.3vi()g,,during.pne,9^ 
hisinteryiews,  touched Vpon  the  impropriety  of  ;tne  QianQppii|e^ii  t 
to  >vhicli.  his  highness  rptprted  upon  us  vyith.  lingular  sbre^i^dness,.; 
Urioou'btedly,  the  system  is  wrong  in  tnany  respects;  )l?ut  b.efoir^,. 
making  ft  a  crime  to  Mehemqt  AU^  it  were. right  tqxpi^sicjgr.^t/ 
be^has  not  invented  JtV that  it  is^  ao.to  speak,  inheri^nt^to  Eg^pt,,, 
where' it  ^ha^  existed  from/all  time,  and  cprfii^s.  wi^bj.it,  c^jpe-,, 
queritiy^'  a  nigh  character  of  necessity.     Aftqr  ip^rpreting,  th^ 
dreams  of  Pharaoh,  we  may  recollect,  Joseph  was  commissioned.^ 
to  gather  in  all  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  to  (distribute  it  to  the 
people  during  the  years  of  scarcity.     Was, not  this  monopoly  ^ 
Historians  ascribe  it  as  an  honour  to  Sesostris  bis  bavins  given  to 
his  subjects^  for  a  time,  the  right  of  property^  a  proof  |hat  they^ 
did  not  previously  possess  it.     This  right  of  property  has  never 
becrt  able,  indeed,  to  acclimate  itself  in  Egypt.     The  necessity  of 
the'monopoly,  or  at  least  the  difficulty  of  replacing  it  by  a  contrary 
state  of  things,  was  perceived  by  the  French  administration.  .T^e 
idea  of  dividing  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Upper  Egypt  among  the 
fellahs  wa&  entertained  for  some  time  by  G^Aera.1  De^^iix,  who  W9s 
nevier  able  to  bring  it  to  practice.    The  .peculiar  physical  situation. . 


T>  ^4    ■  -*  **^^.y  •  »^-*^  ^      —<!■»■  ,f''      ■%-<— ^-»-y    ■<»*^—     ♦-^^ 


*  Amid  other  droit  adveatures  ioti  which  the  OomuodoM  has  Atoaibled,  otui'^f  a  ' 
floiq^jiijbat,  amuBing  ohocacter  occ^irred  ^fi  his  flanraM  -ivf:  the  .^oogb  i^f  Mary toboiie..  < . . 
Being. interrogated  sharply  by  some  oC  Uie  eJ^tors,  he  e(?B^ed  to  ansarer,  for  fi  tuae, . 
any  tomgat  all  rational ;  and,  at  last,  when  the  qaestioD  of  whether, fie  would  support 
the'/^'djr  tntanl  was  ptit,  frankly  owned  he  kn^w  nothing  aboat  the  niatter.  '  it'i9 
well-thatthi»  great  and  impartant  bordti^  ha^  "Mher  candidates  i^  its  repi^eaeAt'atibtt 
of  more  statesman-like  views,  and  that.  ui.  the  hands  of  B»  B.  Cahhell^  Esq.,  and  Sir 
J*  J.  Hamilton,  fairer  issues  are  before  her  than  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  Common 
dore'li  libely  to  proiride.    Who  authorized  CurottiodoreNapiel*  to' discuss  with  the 
Pasba  the  question  of  the  monopoly  ?    It  certainly  formed  no  part  of  his  instroctioiu. 

VOL.  xxvir,  NO,  LIV.  c  c 
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of  the  country,  tbe  circumstances  attendatii  on  the  ovcirflow  bf  li\t 
Nile,  and  irrigation^  as  well  as  the  moral  character  atid  positioii 
of  the  Egyptian  peasantry,  constitute,  for  the  present,  a  great 
obstacle  to  any  such  division.  Stilly  the  actual  monopoly  system 
is,  undoubtedly,  susceptible  of  considerable  ameliorations. 

The  total  reyenue  of  Egypt  for  the  year  1833^  since  which  the 
variations  have  been  inconsiderable,  amounted  io  62,778,750 
frdncs,  and  the  expenditure  to  49,951,500  frattcs.  As  regards  the 
population  of  the  country,  if  ancient  historians  are  to  tie  tn'edited> 
it  wbuld  appear  that  it  was  much  greater  under  Sesostris  and  the 
Ptolehiys  than  in  moderti  times.  During  the  reigns  of  tfaos^ 
sovereigns,  it  amounted,  we  are  told,  to  between  iSeveti  and  eight 
millions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  ceoCury,  the  in- 
habitants were  estimated  at  2,000^000 ;  this,  however^  was  pro- 
bably incorrect,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  amount  to 
more  than  3,000,000.  Of  this  number,  Clot«-Bey  reckotis  about 
£,600,000  Egyptian  mussulmans;  Copts,  150,000;  Osm^inlees, 
or  Turks,  12,000 ;  Bedouin  Arabs,  70,000;  Ethiopians  and  other 
blacks,  25,000;  Abyssinians,  5,000;  Circassian  and  Georgian 
slaves,  5,000 ;  Jews,  7|000 ;  Syrians  and  Arminians,  7»000^  &€• 
Of  the  remainder,  he  conjectures  (for  the  account  is  not  based  on 
any  official  census)  that  there  are  dwelling  in  Egypt>  among  others, 
from  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  about  2,000  Italians,  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  French,  and  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
English. 

Our  author  describes,  with  interest,  the  happy  results  of  the 
creation  of  the  Egyptian  army  for  the  cause  of  oriental  civiliza- 
tion. Towards  its  organization  uo  foreigner  has  contributed  so 
much  as  M.  S^ve,  formerly  aid-de-camp  to  Marshals  Ney  and 
Grouchy.  He  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  and  title  of  Soliman 
Pasha.  French  officers  were  almost  the  only  ones  employed  ib 
the  formation  of  the  viceroy's  infantry  and  tavalry.  Among  the 
officers  of  artillery,  there  is  one  Turk  of  remarkable  abilities, 
Ethem-Bey,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the 
French  language,  the  mathematics,  and  some  collateral  scieilces. 
The  Pa^a^s  military  forces  amount  to  130,402  regular  troops, 
and  to  47,678  irregulars.  The  number  of  the  national  guards  is 
given  at  47,800. 

The  formation  of  the  Egyptian  marine  is  as  interesting  ^  that 
of  the  army,  which  it  succeeded  at  a  considerable  interval. 
Mehemet's  fleet,  such  as  it  was,  was  destroyed  at  th€  battle  of 
Navarino.  After  that  disastrous  event,  M*  de  Cerisy,^vho  tfrt-ived 
in  Egypt  in  April,  1829,  had  the  task  assigned  hiiii  of  re-coh- 
structing  and  re-organizing  the  navy.  His  first  object  was  to 
build  the  arsenal  of  Alexandria,  which  atcomplisfaed,  nnd  sotcfe 
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other  obstacles  surmountedi  on  the  Srd  of  January^  1831^  the  first 
vessel^  of  100  guns^  was  launched.     M.  de  Cerisy  having  subse- 

Juently  quitted  the  service  of  the  viceroy,  was  succeeded  by  M« 
loBgel,  who  acquitted  himself  with  equal  ability  and  honour. 
At  present  the  naval  power  of  the  Pasha  consists  of  eleven  ships 
of  the  line^  seven  frigates,  five  corvettes,  four  schooners^  and  five 
brigs,  carrying  an  effective  force  of  about  16,000  men. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account 
of  the  actual  state  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  in 
Egypt ;  nor,  indeed,  does  the  work  before  us  add  much  to  our 
previous  knowledge  concerning  these  subjects.  We  have  only 
room  for  one  remark.  The  introduction  of  several  manufacturing 
establishiuents  into  that  country  has  elicited  much  doubtful  consi* 
deration  as  to  the  wbdom  and  ultimate  utility  of  the  measure. 
Dr.  Clot  endeavours  to  combat  the  objections  urged  against  it ; 
but  bis  positions,  even  taking  into  account  the  peculiar  circumr 
stances  of  the  particular  case,  are,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  incon- 
sistent, not  only  with  the  genuine  principles  of  political  economy, 
but  also  with  the  soundest  maxims  of  national  prosperity.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  his  reasoning  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  remark : — 

'*  Cependant  on  doit  reconnaitre,"  says  he,  *'  qu'une  haute  vue  poli- 
tique a  inspire  Meheroet  Ali  lorsqu'il  a  6tahli  ses  nombreuses  manufac- 
tures 'y  ii  vmilait  donner  d  rEgypte  tous  lee  Siemens  de  Vindependance  ;  et^ 
dans  ce  buif  il  faui  acouer  qu^il  ne  deoait  pas  negUger  de  hi  assurer  les 
moyens  de  secouer  lejoug  industriel  dc  Vetranger,^ 

Tbe  account  given  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  and  of 
schools  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  cheering ;  and  equally  in- 
structive, and  sometimes  even  amusing,  are  the  author's  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  ways  of  internal  communication  and  of  the 
means  of  transport  in  Egypt.  Perhaps  hardly  any  thing  has 
more  engaged  the  Pasha's  personal  and  anxious  attention,  or  is 
more  calculated  to  advance  the  physical  and  commercial  interests 
of  Che  viceroyalty,  than  what  are  technically  denominated  "public 
works,"  such  as  the  vast  undertakings  and  improvements  iu  canali- 
zation, the  barrage  of  the  Nile,  the  light-house  of  Alexandria, 
&c.  &c.  which  have  employed  annually,  moreover,  as  many  as 
355,000  individuals. 

(d  an  early  part  of  this  article  we  have  pointed  out  some  defects, 
as  we  apprehend,  in  this  work.  It  is  a  more  pleasing  duty  to  state 
that  on  one  particular  subject,  it  adds  very  considerably  to  our 
previous  knowledge,  namely,  that  on  which  the  author's  profes- 
sional labours  are  so  closely  and  beneficially  engaged.  One  of  its 
longest  and  most  interesting  chapters  is  devoted  to  the  nature  of 
diseases  in  Egypt  and  their  treatment,  the  state  of  medicine,  and 

c  c  2 
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the  organization  of  the  niedical  establishttients.  On  these  topics 
we  have  had  nothing  so  full  and  satisfactory  before.  Dr.  Clot 
alludes  to  the  mode  of  bringing  up  the  Arab  from  his  infancy; 
and  attributes  to  it  his  freedom  from  many  disorders,  which  attack 
the  natives  of  other  countries.  One  cause  of  the  excellent  consti- 
tutions of  the  Arab-Egyptians  is  owing  to  their  great  sobriety, 
their  abstaining  from, animal  food,  from  wine  and  other  alcoholic 
drinks.  According  to  our  author  the  majority  are  real  teetotallers ; 
for,  says  he,  "  the  greater  part  of  the  ^Egyptians  know  no  other 
drink  than  water;  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  alone  make  use  of 
wine,  and  especially  of  brandy.*'  Coffee,  however,  is  a  stimulant 
much  used  by  them ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  an  habitual  indul- 
gence in  it  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  constitution  by  pro- 
ducing that  enervation  and  languor  for  which  the  Orientals  are 
noted.  Opium  is  of  course  much  worse,  inducing  upon  the  ner- 
vous system  another  and  more  fatal  kind  of  prostration :  happily 
its  use  is  rare  among  the  Egyptians,  though  many  indulge  greatly 
in  hasc/iich,  a  substance  not  much  less  deleterious  than  opium.  The 
use  by  them  of  the  vapour- bath  and  its  accompaniments  is  a  great 
preservative  of  health  and  cleanliness.  The  Egyptians  arrive  to 
a  great  age;  Dr.  Clot  speaks  of  a  man  whom  he  had  seen  ISO 
years  old,  without  any  other  infirmity  than  cataract  in  one  eye; 
and  he  knows  another  now  living  at  123  years  of  age,  who  enjoys 
a  perfectly  sound  state  of  health,  and  has  several  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  is  80,  the  second  74,  the  third  3  years  old,  and 
the  youngest  only  a  few  months.  This  man  at  the  age  of  82 
cut  six  new  teeth,  which  he  was  obliged  to  have  immediately  ex- 
tracted on  account  of  the  pain  and  inconvenience  they  occasioned 
him. 

In  his  advice  to  foreigners  settling  in  Egypt,  Clot-Bey  cautions 
them  against  the  too  free  use  of  animal  food,  of  every  kind  of  sti- 
mulating nourishment,  of  wine  and  alcoholic  liquors.  He  ob- 
serves that  mortality  among  the  English  resident  in  the  country  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  other  foreigners,  in  consequence  of  their 
dogged  adherence  to  their  native  customs  and  usages  in  this 
respect. 

if  the  Egyptians  are  exposed  but  to  a  comparatively  few  mala- 
dies, some  of  these  are  of  the  most  destructive  and  painful  nature. 
The  plague,  as  endemical,  shows  itself  almost  every  year  about 
the  same  time  in  the  Levant,  and  in  the  ancient  land  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  as  such  generally  with  a  subdued  intensity.  When 
it  appears  under  its  epidemic  form,  which  happens  at  intervals  of 
six,  eight,  or  ten  years,  like  the  Asiatic  cholera,  it  occasions  the 
most  horrible  ravages  wheresoever  it  prevails. 
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**  The  plague  is  not  contagious,"  says  Dr.  Clot,  *'  and  the  great  nia« 
jority  of  medical  men  who  have  studied  the  malady  of  late  years  are  of 
iny  opinion.  This  belief,  moreover,  has  always  been  that  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans ;  never  have  they  avoided  the  contact  of  the  pestiferous ;  nor 
must  we  suppose  this  notion  of  theirs  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  ridicu- 
lous fatalism,  and  that  from  all  time,  an  entire  people  would  voluntarily 
expose  themselves  to  so  dreadful  an  evil,  acknowledged  to  be  contagious^ 
when  they  might  so  easily  protect  themselves  from  it.'* 

He  next  treats  of  the  affections  of  the  digestive  organs — dysen- 
tery, hepatic  disorders,  hemorrhoids,  hernia,  and  cutaneous  dis- 
eafies.  His  observations  on  ophthalmia  are  more  extended,  and 
contain  some  instructive  and  original  suggestions  in  regard  to  this 
local  and  peculiarly  distressing  affection.  He  states  the  causes 
geuerally  assigned  for  it,  and  from  certain  facts  which  he  adduces^ 
he  very  justly,  we  think,  impugns  their  validity.  The  primary 
cause  of  ophthalmia  he  conceives  to  be  meteorological  or  climatic, 
or  what  has  hitherto  escaped  our  investigations.  The  different 
authors  that  have  written  upon  Egypt  have  very  rarely  made  men* 
tion  in  their  works  of  calculous  derangements ;  probably  either 
because  they  had  no  opportunity  to  make  researches  into  the  sub*- 
ject,  or  because  they  did  not  imagine  there  existed  in  Egypt  aii 
affection  which  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  confined  to 
cold  and  humid  regions.  However,  vesical  calculus  is  most  fre* 
quent  in  that  country,  the  doctor  himself  having  operated  for  it, 
fis  we  have  before  observed,  in  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
cases. 

Next,  we  have  some  remarks  on  cancerous  affections,  8yphili9, 
CD  cerebral,  menta1«  and  nervous  maladies.  Mental  derange- 
ments are  very  rare  in  Egypt ;  in  Cairo,  containing  about  300,000 
inhabitants,  there  are  not  more,  it  appears,  than  from  thirty  to 
forty  persons  affected  that  way.  Nervous  and  rheumatic  affec* 
lions  of  all  kinds  are  very  rare,  and  as  to  the  gout,  it  is  entirely 
unknown.  Tetanus  is  seldom  met  with ;  and  what  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, in  a  region  subject  to  a  burning  climate,  and  where 
animals  of  the  canine  species  abound,  which  often  suffer  much 
from  hunger  and  thirst,  no  one  instance  of  hydrophobia,  says  our 
author,  has  been  known  in  men  or  animals. 

Pulmonary  phthisis,  or  consumption,  so  general  in  more 
northerly  latitudes,  is  exceedingly  uncommon  in  Egypt.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  the  Romans  were  wont  to  resort  thither  to  be  cured 
of  this  complaint,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its  develop- 
ment. And  yet,  of  the  Abyssinians  and  Negroes,  who  come  from 
warmer  regions,  a  great  number  die  annually  of  this  malady.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  northerns,  such  as  Turks,  Greeks,  French, 
English,  Germans,  Italians,  &c.  enjoy  the  immunity  of  the  natives. 
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''  I  know  not  an  instance,*'  says  Clot-Bey,  ^  of  any  one  of  these  being 
affected  with  pulmonary  phthisis ;  and  even  of  those  who  were  ill  when 
they  arrived^  1  have  seen  many  cured,  and  as  to  the  rest,  a  very  sensible 
alteration  for  the  better  has  taken  place.  Do  not  these  facts  demon- 
strate that  heat  (chaleur)  is  one  of  the  powerful  conditions  which  pteyent 
the  development  of  the  symptoms  of  this  disorder  ?  These  considera- 
tions respecting  a  malady  that  is  so  fatal  in  Europe,  ou^t  to  interest  tbe 
faculty  of  all  countries,  and  induce  them  to  attempt  researches  into  the 
subject.  For  myself«  if  I  bad  tk)  give  advice  to  the  rlefa«  who  vt  lan- 
guishing, nay,  dying,  id  their  own  country  of  pulav>liary  consunuption, 
or  to  those  who  are  predisposed  to  it,  I  should  say,  instead  of  teavelbng  to 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  finding  little  or  no  benefit  therefrom, 
come  to  Egypt,  which  ofiers  you  greater  chances  of  ultimate  rgstoration 
than  any  other  place." 

In  the  succeeding  sections  of  this  department  of  Jbis  subject, 
the  author  refers  to  the  state  of  medicine  among  (the  Egyptians 
previous  to  the  new  institutions  under  Mebeoiet  All,  ^d  gives  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  history  of  the  organizatioQ  and 
acjtual  condition  of  the  bealtb-establishroents  to  wbicb  we  hav^e 
before  referred,  and  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  veterinary  surgery,  and  the  jnstitutioQ  of  a  veterinary 
school  at  Cboubrah  under  the  able  direction  of  M.  HampDt 

In  the  debate  in  the  ^ouse  of  Commo^ns  on  the  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  question,  Mr.  Qume  observecjl  that  life  .^d  pro- 
perty were  as  secure,  nay,  he  plight  say  more  secijre^  ia  the 
dominions  of  Mehemet  Ali  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I^oa* 
don ;  and  he  g^ve  an  anecdote  of  the  singular  recovery  of  some 
lost  property,  if  we  lecoUect  aright,  to  ill.u3M*.ate  bis  positioo. 
£v.ery  account  that  we  receive  serves  to  corroborate  bis  sta^e- 
pient,  and  that,  of  all  the  reforms  of  the  viceroy,  h^  has  conferred 
no  service  upon  Egypt  more  extensive  or  essential  than  in  this 
particular.  A  most  rigorous  system  of  civil  discipline  prevails  in 
every  part  of  Africa  subjected  to  his  sway,  that  was  formerly  a 
prey  to  the  depredations  of  tribes  in  quest  of  rapine  and  pillage* 
■ '  At  the  present  time,"  says  Clot-Bey,  "  more  security  is  perhaps 
enjoyed  here  than  in  the  best  governed  states  of  Europe."  Jf  we 
contrast  more  in  detail  the  former  condition  of  Egypt  in  this  re- 
spect with  what  it  is  now,  the  merit  of  the  viceroy  will  appear  in  a 
yet  stronger  light.  And  those  who  recollect  the  expressive  .and 
graphic  energy  with  which  Vohiey  has  sketched  the  anarchical 
state  of  Egypt  in  his  time,  and  compare  it  with  the  improvements 
of  late  introduced,  will  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  labours  of 
the  present  enlightened  governor. 

"  All  that  we  see,"  says  this  intelligent  traveller,  '^  aud  all  that  wc 
hear  (in  Egypt)  announces  that  we  are  in  a  land  of  slavery  and  of  tyranny. 
Nothing  is  talked  of  but  civil  tumults,  public  misery,  extortions  of 
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jopotjt  bfUBUnadon  and  murders.  No  security  for  life  or  property; 
l)ain9li  blood  is  poured  out  like  that  of  an  ox  5  justice  even  sheds  it 
irithont  the  process  of  formality.  The  officer  of  the  night,  during  his 
rpunds^  the  officer  of  the  day,  in  his  walks^  judge,  condemn,  and  execute 
ifk  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  without  appeal.  Executioners  accom- 
pany them,  and  at  the  first  order^  the  head  of  a  mieerable  wretch  tum- 
bles into  the  leathern  sack.  The  semblance  alone  of  crime  might, 
indeed,  expose  lo  the  danger  of  poBisbment !  But  often,  without  any 
olber  motive  Ibao  the  cupidity  of  some  powerful  individi^J*  and  the 
aocoaatioii  of  an  eaemy,  a  man  suspectied  w  having  any  moiyey  is  sum- 
iWNied  before  a  bey ;  a.  s|im  is  exacted  of  hivi,  and  if  he  ^refuse  to  pay 
it^  they  throw  him  on  his  back,  give  him  two  or  three  hundred  strokes  of 
the  bastinado,  and  sometimes  even  massacre  him.  The  devil  take  him 
who  is  suspected  of  having  property  f  a  hundred  spies  are  always  ready 
to  d^pomoip^  hjn^  I  It  is  only  by  the  outside  show  of  poverty  that  he  ca^ 
possibly  escape  the  pillage  of  the  powerful !" 

Sj^Iiu  tbapik  ^a^  ^Syp^  under  the  Mamelukes^  at  the  period  of 
Mefaeme^'s  sGcessuNi  to  the  government.  Moreover,  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  were  at  that  time  all-powerful ;  they  imposed  tributary 
random  upon  the  inbabitanta  of  Egypt,  whose  wives  and  children ' 
Ibey  came  to  Cairo  to  seize  and  carry  off.  Bands  of  their  bri- 
gands infested  the  desert  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  valley  of 
the  Nfle.  The  oasis  could  not  be  reached ;  no  one  could  pro- 
ceed as  £ar  as  the  first  cataracts  nor  visit  the  pyramids  without 
their  permission.  The  caravans  which  traversed  the  Isthmus  of 
Si^e^  paid  them  considerable  tribute.  Mehemet  would  fain  esta- 
blish his  absolute  authority  over  the  desert  as  over  the  cultivated 
regions.  Sixtus  the  Fifth  said,  "  I  wish  that  in  my  dominions 
every  one  should  be  able  to  carry  his  purse  in  his  hand,  and  even 
leave  his  door  open  of  a  night  without  running  any  risk."  The 
viceroy,  on  assuming  power,  conceived  the  very  same  resolution. 
In  order  to  realize  it,  he  attempted  at  first  pacific  measures.  He 
cpncluded  divers  arrangements  with  the  Bedouins,  but  these  ar- 
rangeipent^  ^^'ere  violated  without  fear  by  them ;  and  Mehemet 
AK  soon  found  it  necessary  to  employ  force  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience.  He  made  war  upon  them ;  he  pursued  them  with 
moveable  columns  of  cavalry,  who  harassed  and  surrounded  them 
until  they  were  obliged  to  beg  for  mercy.  Since  then,  the  Be- 
dopins  have  been  under  complete  subjection  to  the  viceroy. 

When  we  consider  the  situation  of  Egypt  with  regard  to  the 
people  of  Europe,  surely  we  are  justified  in  asking  who  have 
greater  reason  to  be  thankful  than  these  latter  for  the  improve- 
ments effected  in  the  civil  and  social  system  of  the  East  ?  None 
of  the  European  governments  could  reap  any  advantage  from 
seeing  that  state  of  things  continue  which  Mehemet  has  replaced. 
We  nave  seen  that  its  evident  tendency  must  be  to  compromise 
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die  liie,  the  fortune  of  their  subjectSi  and  their  commercial  xela* 
tions,  subjected  to  a  thousand  perilous  risks^  and  constantly  dimi- 
nishing. England  has  now,  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  route  to  India 
open  and  free.  Thousands  of  camels  are  placed  at  her  disposal, 
to  transport  at  a  low  rate  from  Suez  to  Cairo  her  travellers  and 
her  merchandize.  Mehemet  Ali  has  ever  shown,  in  peace  and  in 
war,  a  ready  disposition  to  protect  the  interests  and  to  facilitate 
the  concerns  of  English  commerce.*  Other  nations  also  are 
admitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  which  Egypt  offers  to  commerce^ 
and  the  security  which  the  viceroy  has  provided  for  exchanges, 

*  In  corroboration  of  thia  statement  we  have  the  grateful  task  of  recording  die 
(iDllowuig  testimony  conveyed  in  a  remarkable  recent  correspondence  between  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  and  the  merchants  of  Liverpool :  it  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
newspapers  :— 

**  To  Hit  Highntst  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  merchants,  bankers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Liverpool,  beg  to  convey  to  your  Highness  our  admiration  and  grateful  thankf  for  the 
uniform  protection  and  kindness  manifested  by  your  highness  towards  our  countrymen 
«  for  many  years  past,  when  travelling  through  or  sojourning  in  the  extensive  countries 
under  vour  rule,  and  which  protection  .has  not  been  less  efficacious  than  oniversaL 
These  sentiments  have  been  still  further  enhanced  by  your  Highness's  conduct  on  4 
recent  occasion,  when,  with  that  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  tbe  mercaiitlie  inte* 
rest  and  the  benefit  of  travellers,  and  with  a  magnanimity  worthy  of  tbe  roost  enlight- 
ened policy,  your  Highness  was  pleased  to  allow  tbe  free  transit  of  mails  and  passen« 
gers  through  your  country  under  circumstances  which  generally  disiever  the  ties 
binding  mankind  together  in  friendly  intercourse,  affording  thereby  a  rare  exception 
in  such  cases  to  the  general  rule,  a  brilliant  example  to  the  potentates,  and  justly  de- 
serving in  our  estimation  the  thanks  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  That  you  may  long 
continue  to  govern  the  fertile  dominion  committed  to  your  charge  In  prosperity  and 
peace,  devoting  to  its  improvement  all  the  energies  of  your  enlightened  mind ;  and 
that  you  may  enjoy  advanced  age  in  health,  honour,  and  happiness,  is  our  sincere  wisb 

«« Liverpool,  Fe6.  J6, 1841." 

To  which  the  Pasha  sent,  through  his  minister,  the  following  reply  :— 

"Gentlemen,*— His  Highness  the  Viceroy  has  ordered  the  undersigned  to  communioate 
to  the  mayor,  bankers,  merchants,  and  other  iniiabitants  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  that 
their  address  has  reached  him.  The  sentiments  expressed  in  that  address  are  highly 
gratifying  to  his  Highness,  who  accepts  the  good  wishes  tlius  conveyed  to  biro,  and 
will  always  exert  himself  for  their  realisation.  Mercantile  interests  and  travellers  in 
tl>e  cuuntries  under  the  rule  of  his  Highness  will  always  enjoy  that  effectual  protection 
which  is  the  type  of  civilizaiion  in  all  nations;  and  in  strictly  adhering  to  his  system 
of  civilization  even  in  periods  of  the  greatest  difficulty  when  his  intentions  were  an* 
known,  his  Highness  has  been  faithful  to  his  principles,  and  has  given  to  bis  officers 
and  to  the  people  under  his  government,  a  lesson  that  will  bind  them  always  in  more 
friendly  ties  to  the  enlightened  people  of  other  nations,  for  their  mutual  welfare. 
Amidst  the  regrets  which  his  Highness  sometimes  experiences  at  being  unable  to  realiae 
all  the  good  he  meditates.  Providence  grams  him  occasionally  some  consolation*  which 
comes  as  a  soothing  balm,  and  of  this  nature  Is  the  address  of  the  mayor,  bankers, 
merchants,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Liverpool.  The  undersigned  Is 
charged  to  express  the  groat  satisfaction  that  it  has  given  to  his  Highness,  and  to  con- 
vey them  his  thanks.  The  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  subscribe  himself.  Gentle- 
men, your  most  obedient  and  most  bumble  servant, 

*'  (Signed)  Boohos  Yov*BOVfr%** 
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transactions,  and  travels.  The  only  thing  then,  it  appears  to  us, 
since  the  Syrian  affair  is  settled,  that  the  different  powers  are 
called  upon  to  do  is^  to  protect  the  efforts  of  the  viceroy,  to  aid 
him  in  the  regeneration  of  the  countries  submitted  to  his  rule. 
Who  would  dare,  indeed,  in  contempt  of  all  generous  ideas  and 
ennobling  views«  aud  in  spite  of  the  most  evident  interests  of 
Christendom,  to  wish  to  cause  a  retrograde  movement  in  Egyptian 
reformation  ?  To  endanger  the  germs  of  that  civilization  which 
have  just  taken  root  in  Egypt,  would  be  to  recal  the  anarcbjiiso 
happily  banished  by  the  viceroy.  It  would  be  to  destroy  the 
scientific  and  philanthropic  establishments  of  the  land,  and  in  all 
probability  the  civilizing  movement  might  not  be  resumed  for 
centuries.  Everywhere  a  violent  re-action  would  cause  the  re-» 
moval  of  Europeans  now  so  highly  honoured  by  the  viceroy. 
Everywhere  Christians  would  have  to  pay  dear  for  the  audacity 
of  such  an  emancipation. 

But  the  moral  change  which  the  Pasha  has  wrought  among  his 
subjects,  though  not  so  immediately  palpable,  pernaps,  as  those 
we  have  been  considering,  is  much  more  extraordinary  in  itself 
than  all  his  military,  political,  commercial,  agricultural  and  other 
improvements.  He  has  attacked  bigotry  and  fanaticism  at  their 
very  source  r  and  by  letting  in  per  force  the  lights  of  knowledge 
upon  bis  subjects,  he  has  done  more  to  overturn  the  empire  of  a 
creed  essentially  adverse  to  human  amelioration  than  all  its  de- 
clared enemies  put  together.  This  moral  improvement  will 
doubtless,  in  its  consequences,  if  allowed  to  proceed,  be  produc- 
tive of  results  still  more  important  to  the  cause  of  civilization* 
"  Mahommedanism,"  says  Wolfgang  Menzel,*  ''has  outlived 
itself.  The  overthrow  of  the  now  decrepit  realms  of  Saladin 
must  eventually  take  place.''  May  we  hope  that  the  progressive 
advancement  of  reforms,  physical  and  moral,  now  so  happily  and 
successfully  commenced,  urged  on  by  an  increasing  friendly  inter- 
course between  Mahometan  and  Christian  nations,  will  eventually 
bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  this  demolition  shall  be 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  peacefully  co-operating 
but  inevitable  circumstances,  rather  than  the  questionable  issue  of 
a  warlike  struggle,  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  temporal  ag« 
grandizement  by  the  nations  of  the  West. 


*  See  his  **  Europa  in  Jahr  1840.*' 
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Art.  VI L — Die  christliche  Glaubemlehre  in  ihrer  gescbichtlichen 
Entwickbmg  und  im  Kampfe  mit  der  moderuen  Wissenschffft 
dargesielii  von  Dr.  David  Fnedrich  Str(fU84»  (The  Christian 
Doctrines  illustrated  id  their  Hiatorical  Development  and  in 
Opposition  with  Modern  Scienpe.  By  Or«  P.  F.  Straus) 
Tubingen*  09iai|der.     1840* 

Amid  the  numerous  works  with  which  the  inventive  &cuky  of  our 
German  brethren  has  enriched  us,  none  partakes  of  mcNre  singular 
features  than  the  present  produetion.  It  is  the  most  uHiraas- 
latable  book  that  has  yet  appeared  in  that  untranslatable  lan- 
guage. We  are  not  sorry  for  the  circttni8lance»  but  possessing 
an  instinctive  horror  of  infideNty  in  any  shape,  catber  rejoice  in 
the  circumstance,  though  it  has  increased  our  personal  toil.  Some 
notion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work  may  be  formed  from  the  eif- 
cumstanee  that  one  passage  was  shown  to  three  distii^uished 
native  professors,  all  university  men,  and  all  declared  their  ineffi- 
ciency to  explain  it.  The  work  before  us  may  be  said  to  contain 
subtleties  fully  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  Society  of  tbe 
Jesuits,  Spinoza's  absurdest  vagaries  and  speculations,  with  all 
the  beautiful  dreaminess  of  mystification,  tbe  keir-tbom  of  the 
author^s  land,  a  little  heightened  by  every  thing  that  the  Sophists 
and  Piatonists  could  lend  to  make  light  darkness,  and  the  intdli- 
gible  obscure.  In  it  the  author  has  at  once  and  boldly  thrown 
off  the  mask,  and  from  the  deist,  which  the  Leben  Jeau  demoiH 
strated  him  to  be,  he  has  by  an  easy  mutation  passed  into  Ae 
atheist.  Still  do  we  deeply  regret  that  a  mind  of  unquestionable 
power,  an  **  esprit  fort,"  in  two  senses,  assuredly  widely  different 
from  most  of  his  class,  to  whooi  the  term  **  esprit  foible"  is  more 
applicable,  should  be  induced  to  propagate  the  desolating  dogmas 
of  his  book.  This  book,  of  course,  is  framed  on  the  supposition 
that  human  reason  is  adequate  to  discover  any  thing,  that  man 
does  not  need  any  exterior  aid,  expressly  denies  any  such  com- 
munication, and  is  consequently  opposed  to  all  revelation,  all 
systems  of  faith,  all  the  world's  hope  in  God.  To  divest  all  of 
this  reliance,  and  to  infuse  into  all  his  principles,  is,  of  course,  the 
author's  design,  and  in  it  he  has  ruthlessly  violated  all  that  earth 
yet  has  ennobling  and  divine.  We  shall  give  an  analysis  of  bis 
work,  and  then  proceed  to  a  closer  battle  with  him  on  particular 
sections,  which  we  shall  select  to  show  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning, 
his. absurd  trust  in  the  extent  of  it,  the  inadequacy  of  this  power 
in  the  discussion  of  the  very  questions  which  it  is  assumed  com- 
petent to  investigate,  and  trust  that  the  issue  of  the  whole  will 
clearly  advantage  not  the  advocate  of  human  reason  but  of  divine 
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revelation.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  deep  difficulty  to  meet  the 
rationalists  on  their  o\vn  ground^  i|ince  reason  m  her  noblest 
exercise  confirms  revelation ;  but  it  were  attempting  too  much 
with  this  weak  weapon^  were  we  to  trust  the  whole  issue  of  the 
question  to  it.  It  will  do  to  use  over  a  portion,  but  like  the 
warrior's  lance  must  give  way  in  close  combat  to  the  keen  and 
trenchant  sword  that  divides  asunder  the  joints  and  marrow^  and 
pierces  to  the  deep  intensity  of  physical  and  mental  union.  The 
work  of  our  author,  of  which  we  subjoin  the  table  of  contents,  is 
ingeniously  arranged  in  the  concatenation  of  causes  as  they  arise 
from  the  fubject-matter. 

Intboduction. 

1.  Changeable  Position  of  Philosophy  with  respect  to  ReligioQ  in  Mo- 

dem Time. 

2.  Derivation  of  the  various  Forpis  of  Philosophy  to  Religion  from  the 

various  Apprehension  of  both. 

3.  The  various  Modes  of  Conception  of  Christianity  collated  with  Mo* 

dern  Philosophy. 

4.  The  principal  Epochs  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Doctrine. 

5.  Tlie  most  remarkable  Developments  of  Modern  Philosophy  in  rela- 

tion to  Christianity. 

6.  System'  of  Doctrines  in  our  Time.    Plan  of  the  Work. 

Ths  FoNDAUsm'AL  Pringiplbs  of  thb  Chbistian  Doctrines. 

APOLOGETIC. 

7.  Biblical  Revelation. 

8.  Biblical  Doctrines  of  Miradcs  and  Prophecies  as  Evidences  of  the 

Truth  of  the  Revelation. 

9.  Development  of  the  Church  Doctrines. 

10.  The  Church  Doctrines  of  Miracles  and  Prophecies, 

1 1 .  Tradition  and  Scripture  as  the  Medium  of  the  Transmission  of  Re- 

velation. 

12.  The  Infallibility  of  the  Church  and  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture. 

13.  Exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

14.  Analysis  of  the  Doctrines  for  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture. 

15.  Analysis  of  the  Orthodox  Notions  of  tbe  Canon  and  Word  of  God. 

16.  Analysis  of  the  Orthodox  Notions  of  Prophecy  as  a  mean  of  Proof 

for  Revelation. 
1 7*  Analysis  of  tbe  Notions  of  Miracles. 

18.  The  Perfectibility  of  Revealed  Religion. 

19.  Analysis  of  the  Church  Notions  oi  Revdation. 

20.  Faith  and  Feeling. 

21.  Faith  and  Knowledge. 

22.  Conclusion  of  Apol^^. 

Tbb  Matbbul  Contents  of  the  Christian  Doctrines. 

DOCTRINAL. 

23.  General  Review. 
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Doctrine — ^First  Part. 

The  Abiolutt  as  a  Suhjtct  of  Abstract  Concepiion  or  as  a  Divine  Being 

in  the  Element  of  Time, 

24.  Arrangement 

\sl  Article,  On  the  Existence  of  God, 

25.  Introduction. 

26.  Proofs  for  the  Existence  of  God. 

27.  Strictures  on  the  above. 

2nd  Article.  On  the  Triune  Being  of  God. 

28.  Arrangement. 

29.  Unity  of  God. 

30.  The  Biblical  Commencement  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

31.  The  Church  Deyelopment  of  the  Doctrine. 

32.  Analysis  and  various  Expositions  of  the  Church  Doctrine  of  the 

Trinity. 

33.  Of  the  Personality  of  God. 

3d  Article.  Of  the  Attributes  of  God. 

34.  General  Review. 

35.  Knowledge  of  God.     Notion  and  Introduction  of  the  Attributes. 

36.  Attributes  of  God's  Being  and  Essence  generally.    Omnipresence 

and  Eternity^  &c. 

37.  Attributes  of  God's  Mind.    Omniscience,     Wisdom. 

'     38.  Attributes  of  God's  Will.    Omnipotence.     Holiness  and  Justice. 

39.  Love  and  Beatitude. 

40.  Essay  of  a  Speculative  Construction  of  the  Divine  Attributes. 

41.  Transition. 

Doctrine — Second  Part. 

The  Absolute  as  the  Object  to  the  Empmcal  Conceptions^  or  as  Divine 

Production  in  the  Elements  of  Time. 

42.  Arrangement. 

Sect.  I.  The  Temporary  Appearance  of  God  as  Divine  History, 

43.  General  Review. 

\st  Article.  On  Creation, 

44.  Prefatory  Observations. 

I.  The  Creation  as  a  Divine  Fact. 

45.  The  Mosaic  History  of  Creation  and  its  different  Conception, 
AQ.  Creation  out  of  nothing. 

47.  Reason  and  Aim  of  the  Creation. 

48.  Temporal  or  Eternal  Creation. 

II.  Productions  of  the  Divine  Creative  Activity — Principal  Creatures 

and  their  Primitive  Conditions. 

49.  The  Angels. 

50.  The  First  Created  Pair. 

51    The  Original  Perfection  of  the  First  Men.    Biblical  and  Ancient 

Dogmas. 
52.  Catholic  and  Protestant  Doctrine  on  the  Primitive  Conditions — 

Socinian,  Rationalist  and  Specukttive  Strictures  ou  the  same. 
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Having  enabled  our  readers  to  embrace  the  scope  of  the  author 
in  his  yet  unfinished  work,  we  shall  proceed  to  grapple  with  his 
notions.  As  a  writer  he  makes  great  use  of  the  cumulative  pro- 
cess of  argument,  and  we  shall  therefore  take  him  up  on  the 
latter  part  of  his  book,  and  begin  with  *'  the  Creation  as  a  Divine 
Fact." 

Our  author  makes  an  ingenious  but  futile  attempt  to  show  the 
Mosaic  history  as  inconsistent  with  itself.  The  account  of  crea- 
tion in  Genesis  we  are  quite  prepared  to  take  in  our  author's 
words;  namely,  *' that  God  produced  of  the  waste  and  formless 
primitive  matter,  by  a  series  of  separations  and  developments, 
which  were  executed  at  his  command,  the  actual  world,  io  the 
multiplicity  of  its  creatures  and  order  of  its  laws."  As  for  alle- 
gorical interpretations  of  creation,  they  are  worth  nothing,  and 
we  have  nothing  at  the  present  period  to  do  with  any  other  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture  than  our  own ;  we  are  not  bound  to  the 
dicta  of  the  Fathers,  though  sound  in  many  notions  in  which  they 
differ  absolutely  from  Dr.  Strauss*  We  perfectly  concede  to 
him,  that  man  divides  his  work  into  tasks,  from  the  reaction  of  the 
matter  against  him ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  God  ?  If 
the  fact  of  continuous  creation  implied  labour  or  toil  against  the 
rebel  matter,  then  would  God  not  be,  as  He  is,  exhaustless  yet, 
but  would  long  since  have  exhibited  failure  of  power.  Has  the 
Great  Motor  Agent  of  the  planetary  system  waned  one  particle  in 
His  might  since  the  hour  of  creation  ?  Does  Moses  describe 
God  as  labouring  under  fatigue  ?  **  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light."  Does  that  look  like  weariness  or  labour  to  produce 
a  desired  end  ?  Why  even  Longinus  could  teach  superior  de- 
ductions to  this !  The  human  race  consists  of  a  series  of  deve- 
lopments of  creative  agency  over  thousands  of  years.  Does  not 
this  evidence  that  God  produces  over  protracted  periods  F}is 
work?  We  allow  it  might,  had  God  willed  it,  have  burst  into  one 
development ;  but  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  have 
been  so  produced,  and  can  show  abundant  arguments  to  the  con- 
trary, in  the  earth  requiring  tillage  to  sustain  such  a  population, 
the  gradual  increase  of  her  susteutative  power  and  active  energy 
bringing  in  her  deserts  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  every  waste 
and  solitary  spot  to  exult  in  the  fertility  given  to  it  by  God  to 
meet  the  increased  demand.  We  can  trace  nothing  of  incon- 
sistency in  the  first  and  second  chapter  of  Genesis.  If  Augustin 
or  Dr.  Strauss  infer  any  inconsistency  between  the  chapters,  they 
are  both  in  error. 

If  Origen  also  understood  Gen.  ii.  4,  as  contradicting  the  first 
chapter,  he  is  equally  in  error,  and  we  will  show  proof  of  the 
trroT  of  them  all.    **  Augustio  was  surprised  that  the  herbs,  trees. 
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mad  nem  mUch  had  kmem  cMsted  to  Ike  firit  dMptar*  are  crefited 
again  in  the  aeeond  chapter/'  Where  did  AugusUa  find  creation 
reiterated?  All  creation  is  effected  in  the  first  chapter.  The 
second  ehapter  simply  states  the  matter  out  of  which  the  thing«i 
were  made.  Gen*  i.^^  contains  Uie  spiritual  descripticxi  of  oiaoi 
but  Gen.  ii.  7,  his  physical  form,  and  how  it  became  endued  wiA 
life.  Again,  Gen.  L  24,  contains  the  account  of  the  creaticm  of 
animals ;  but  ii.  19,  while  it  repeats  baw  they  were  formed,  coo* 
tains  the  history  of  their  naming  by  Adam;  a  fresh  fact*  What 
ineonsiateney  is  there  in  this?  As  to  Ortgen's  error,  in  the  pas* 
attf^  Gen«  ii.  4,  *'  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  nod 
the  earth,  when  they  were  created  in  the  day  tlie  Lord  madie  tb^ 
heavens;"  nothing  is  easier  eaplamed,  since  both  the  Greek  ii/»y«» 

and  Hebrew  qUI^,  imply  not  simply  a  day,  but  time  generally,  and 
which  sense  our  anthor  himself  admits  in  this  very  section,  W 
^ich  we  get  an  instant  illustration  in  Gen.  ii.  17*  £ven  Ge^ 
senius  gives  this  sense,  which  is  equally  that  of  Dim.  Tlie  pas* 
sage  then  contains  no  contradiction  to  the  preceding  assertions^ 
and  is  evidently  dimply  a  summary  of  them ;  and  die  word  gene- 
rations,  in  our  version,  is  in  the  LXX  BiSKo^  ;  and  in  die  Hehn^m 

text  t\}T\F\,  a  history,  stating  simply  the  character  of  the  book  of 

Genesis,  placing  this  description  of  the  work  justly  and  properly 
after  creation,  and  stating  the  intentions  of  the  work  to  be  to 
transmit  a  durable  memorial  of  it.  In  the  same  manner  Gen.  ii. 
fl],  is  an  anq>lification  of  the  previous  narrative  in  Gen.  i.  27 ^ 
and  further  esqplains  the  sequence  of  causes,  that  of  time  beii^ 
maintained  in  the  previous  chapter.  As  to  ^e  distinction  of  day 
and  night  before  the  tun  was  created,  Gen.  i*  5,  since  God  is  .der 
scribed  as  creating  the  light  from  the  prinueval  darkness,  the 
alternation  of  the  one  or  Uie  other  principle  was  the  natural 
result,  and  no  doubt  the  intention  of  God  in  ^e  separation.  The 
sun  was  afterwards  made  the  treasury  whence  the  Ught  is  dif- 
fused ;  but  eve  the  creation  of  that  luminous  body,  the  alternatidi 
of  day  and  night  might  easily  proceed,and  the  sun  afterwards  sustain 
for  ages  the  primal  law.  If  light  also  consist,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed by  the  most  accurate  modem  theory,  of  a  series  of  vibrations 
of  asther,  it  confirms  the  notion  of  Moees.  Notion,  do  we  aay, 
Ae  revelation  made  to  him.  We  should  be  glad  to  be. informed 
what  other  name  even  our  author*s  ingenuity  could  have  given  .to 
this,  better  calculated  to  express  the  fact  in  question  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  general  mind,  than  Moses  has  adopted  by  What  has 
been  perpetually  submitted  to  the  observation  of  mankind  {»nce 
that  period.  But  our  author  does  not  stop  heeei  and  next  assaults 
Mosaic  truth  on  die  grounds  of  its  inconsistency  with  astronomy. 
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geology,  sthd  tnritictstn.  With  respeet  to  the  latter  two,  IfOtk 
sciences  are  in  such  a  state  of  crudity  that  their  decisions  become 
itupugned  every  fifty  years;  but  astronomy  has  more  fixity.  We 
have,  under  the  head  of  Astronomical  Objections  to  Revelation^  the 
old  story,  that  the  account  of  Moses  favours  the  ancient  system, 
which  believed  earth  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  that  the  sun 
and  planets  were  created  as  subsidiary  to  the  earth.  Now,  there 
appears  nothing  in  astronomy  to  negative  the  Mosaic  theory,  that 
earth  was  created  before  the  sun ;  on  the  contrary,  the  notion  of 
Newton,  who  was  really  as  competent  as  our  author  to  discuss 
these  natters^  was  very  close  in  affinity  to  the  Mosaic.  In  his 
letter  to  Bentley,  he  allows  that  matter  might  form  itself  into 
nassei  by  the  mere  force  of  attraction. 

*'And  thiis,^  says  he,  *^ini^bt  t\tt  son  and  fixed  stan  be  fbraied, 
sai^tiosing  the  matter  wtsfe  ci  a  incid  nafenre.  Bat  how  the  matter 
shotlld  divide  itself  into  two  sorts,  and  that  (lart  lif  it  should  fell  down 
into  one  mass  and  make  a  sun  j  and  the  rest,  which  is  fit  to  compose  an 
opake  body,  should  eoalesee,  not  into  one  great  body  like  the  shining 
matter,  but  into  many  little  ones ;  or  if  the  sun  at  first  were  an  opake 
body  like  the  planets,  or  the  planets  lacid  bodies  like  the  sun,  how  he 
alone  should  be  changed  into  a  shining  body  whilst  all  they  continue 
opake ;  or  all  they  be  changed  into  opake  ones  while  he  continues  un« 
changed,  /  do  not  think  explicable  by  mere  ndtutid  caases,  but  tan  forced 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  counsel  and  contrivance  of  a  voUuntary  agent*'* 

What  in  the  history  of  creation^  what  in  astronomy  negatives 
the  position  of  earth  being  created  out  of  the  common  matter  of 
the  universe  the  first  of  the  system ;  or  what  prevents  the  creation 
of  the  sun  as  a  luminous  body  being  simply  all  that  Moses 
means  ?  Moses,  also,  did  not  write  the  history  of  the  system,  he 
wrote  only  of  one  planet;  and  he  has  simply  to  show,  not  the 
universal  system,  but  such  particulars  out  of  it  as  concerned  his 
subject,  and  be  accordingly  describes  the  offices  rendered  to 
earth  by  her  chronometers,  as  our  author  calls  them,  the  sun  and 
mooD.  The  tendency  of  his  nation  to  sidereal  worship  showed 
the  impress  from  distant  Worlds  improper  at  the  instant  he  wrote, 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  attach  too  little  but  too  much 
importance  to  the  aethereal  spheres  around  the  earth.  As  to  any 
argument  being  deducible  from  the  fact  that  Moses  describes  the 
prepress  of  creation  and  cultivation  of  the  earth  as  occupying 
five  days,  and  the  sun,  moons,  and  stars  as  created  in  one,  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  any  attempt  to  found  an  argument 
ou  that  point.  What  hinders  our  affirming  that  God  then  only 
made  them  luminous,  which  is  all  that  Moses  says  ?  What  sense 
does  Dr.  Strauss  attach  to  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  ?  *'  In  the 
b^inniiig  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."    What  hinders 
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this  "be  ndt  tto  meaDingi  The  next  point  ui^d  is»  the  inco«r  • 
8i8teBcy.of  the  accoimt  of  the  <?retttion  with  modern  geotoggpw  ;  lit  > 
nvbuld^  indeed,  be  diffik;alt|p  naj»  impoftlibU  to  -get  any  constant 
mfaiitity  tb  fix  this*  vari&ble.  Look  at  LyeU,  Buckland,  Kitbj^ 
Uuviery  are  they  agreed  on  a  single  postulate?  Is  .ckemisti7. 
herself  in  a  state  to  enunciate  propositions^  when  she  isi  konrly 
modifying  her  assertions  P  and,  surely,  her  progress  to  fixity  is  in 
vastly  superior  advance  of  geology,  ivhicb  requires  wonderful 
requisites  and  unconiiaon  powers  to  arnte  at  dogmas  where  ^ 
many  sciences  are  required  to  form  a  just  conclusion.  We  con^* 
sider^and:  always  have.dc^ne,  that  creation  was  peffonned  in  the 
six  cfaiys;  and  we  think  ot#^  aalbor'e  argument ^  tbat'  the  daya  in  * 
the  account  tiaiw 'limited  &«iUvi^ttty4o9r  hiowrs  expressly  by  ffce^ 
teiMs  day  tasdi;  night,  gond^  A^etwiog  clearly  that?  dtooi^  qo^- 
mehtators  of  fthe  Budkhind-  sohoolyiwbo  e«^pd'  t^cesHion.^et^iBjii.; 
period  of 'ages^  ans-  wtongk*  .  (But  the  insidious  andrtaflfttl  tt|i$ere«r . 
tioUf  tbatftfrsix;  dayS'Of /cr^atidn^  in  th^  fiNt  iiislan^^e^  appear  Jk9iOt , 
close  for  a  Divine  4Gt»:they  arealfKH  tooqukk  for  it  prooettsof 
nature,  #e  deny.  The  \nv^  'of  ejemenis .  which  are .  .brougbli .  iolp , 
operation,  if  left  to  itself,  takes  time  for  its  accoai^^hment;  imd 
such  a.  Jaw  is  described  as  brought  into  operation  by  tfae  Great 
Motor  Agent;  but  it  is  not  a  process  of  natare  that  is  describe^ 
it  is  the  process  of  a  vivifying  life.  When  light  burst  forth,  a  day 
might  disperse  the  waters  under  an  oMinary  agency,  for  the  pre- 
sence of  light  presumes  heat.  As  to  the  origin  of  Testacea,  and 
their  separation  from  Mammiferae  in  a  day,  that  does  not  appear 
under  the  agency  employed  inconsistent,  for  separation  was  in*- 
stant  on  creation.  And  it  is  idle  to  assert,  though  it  may  have 
the  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  infidels  like  Dr.  Strauss  of  begging  the 
question,  that  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Demiurgus  is  not 
to  be  taken  into  queetion.  *We  are  simply  bound  It)  sbow#  that 
the  Demiurgus  does 'not  att  "inconsistent  with  reason;,  bilt  no 
divine  would  assert,  nor  evM  phildsopber  worthy  of  the  name, 
that  he  does  not  operate  i^' a  manner  that  defies  the  toivfeasoning 
powers  of  man  td  mvestigate/  The  'btily  attempt  to  make  ctiti" 
cism  bear  upon  the  questibti  before  usV  aft'er  its  vaunted  poiii^ers, 
is^  that  the  passages  Gen.  i.  1.  it.  4.  and  ii,  5.  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  in  which  arguments  we  have  already  joined  isatie ; 
and  the  baseless  unproved  assertion  that  the  Bopk  of  Genesis  is 
not  all  written  by  Moses,  together  with  a  dark  attempt  at  My*- 
thos,  which  the  stubborn  author  of  the  Pentateuch  does  not 
supply,  but  is  as  strait  forward  as  be  is  clear,  farm  the  whole 
attack,  Where  was  the  Mythos  when  Moses  turned  to  his  peo- 
ple with  this  appeal  ?     '*  Ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past. 
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which  were  before  thee,  since  the  da^s  that  God  created  man 
upon  the  earth,  and  ask  from  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other, 
whether  there  bath  been  any  such  thing  as  this  great  thing  is  or 
hath  been  heard  like  it?  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as  thou  hast  and  live  ?  Or 
hath  God  assayed  to  go  and  take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of 
another  nation  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and  by  wonders,  and  by 
war,  and  by  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  according 
to  ail  that  the  Lord  your  God  did  fur  you  in  Israel  before  your 
eyes?" — Deut.  iv.  2.  Did  that  look  like  one  that  could  appeal  to 
facts?  Has  his  nation,  his  dark,  sunk,  mammon-spirited,  de- 
graded nation,  denied  him,  or  ministered  unvarying  testimony  to 
his  truth  ?  A  Mythos,  such  as  the  Mosaic,  were  a  miracle  in 
itself.     We  pass  to  chap.  46 — **  Creation  out  of  nothing." 

Our  author  makes  an  attempt  but  it  is  extremely  feeble 
throughout  this  chapter,  to  incorporate  matter  with  God.  His 
reasoning  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  curious  speculation  on 
matters  which  lie  infinitely  beyond  the  powers  of  human  reason 
to  reach,  to  investigate,  to  separate  into  elements,  or  to  exhibit 
with  any  clearness.  After  quoting  2  Mace.  vii.  28,  and  Wisdom 
xi.  17*  and  contrasting  them  with  Gen.  i.  1,  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  latter  writer  does  not  affirm  as  to  matter, 
whether  the  creating  God  found  it  ready,  or  created  it  also. 

"  To  place  matter,  which  be  bad  only  manufactured  as  Creator  of  the 
World,  distinct  from  God,  was  not  only  most  analogous  to  the  common 
conception,  which  proceeds  from  the  manner  and  custom  in  which  men 
are  wont  to  perform  their  works,  but  also  in  philosophy  a  similar  Dualism 
became  customary  through  Plato.  The  notion  also  had  this  advantage, 
that  it  served  as  a  convenient  outlet  to  unburthen  God  of  the  creation  of 
evil  in  the  world.  Therefore  the  eldest  Platonic  fathers  of  the  Church 
speak  of  a  creation  of  the  world  out  of  formless  matter,  and  Dualistic, 
Gnostic,  and  Manichaean  teachers,  as  Hermc^enes,  placed  with  more 
certainty  an  eternal  matter  distinct  from  God.  If  in  tbe  latter  relation 
there  is  involved  tbe  question  of  a  God  unable  to  vanquish  the  reaction  of 
the  bad  matter,  and  therefore  not  absolute ;  if  in  the  first,  since  the  divine 
production  is  not  a  human  one,  the  being  bound  to  matter  must  be  denied. 
A  reproduction  of  all  things  out  of  his  Being,  appears  also  suitable  to 
God.  It  is  after  this  manner  it  has  been  supposed  that  tbe  Son  of  God 
was  produced  -,  but  in  order  to  distinguish  the  world  from  him,  and  not 
to  fail  into  tbe  pantheistic  emanatismns  of  tbe  Alexandrian  Gnostics  and 
modern  Platonists,  it  has  been  decided  that  tbe  world  was  created  neither 
out  of  a  pre-existing  matter,  as  men  usually  make  their  work,  nor  of  tbe 
essence  of  God  as  tbe  Son,  but  through  tbe  will  of  God  out  of  nothing. 
This  nothing  ought  not  to  indicate  any  matter,  but  on  tbe  contrary  exclude 
such  an  idea.     Tbey  distinguished,  morever,  a  nihil  negativum  and  prica- 
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tivHmf  and,  according  to  it,  a  creatio  prima,  and  secunda.  On  the  Ant 
day  God  prodaced  of  the  mere  nothing,  or  of  the  negatio  omnis  entitaiis, 
the  Bhapeless  matter,  oat  of  which,  as  a  primitive  nothing,  in  the  follow- 
ing days  he  made  the  world.  The  old  philosophicid  objection  agatoiit 
this  theory,  'ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,'  was  removed,  It  is  true,  by  limiting  it  to 
the  domain  of  ihe^nal  causaUtas,  However,  from  all  ages,  the  creation 
from  nothing  was  a  weightless  definition  for  speculative  thinkers.  Scotos 
EMgena  understood  under  the  nothing  out  of  which  all  things  are  pro- 
duced the  sublime  depth  of  the  Divine  Being  above  all  Jinal  something. 
J.  Bohme  considered  the  real  nature  of  God  as  the  matter  out  of  which 
be  has  made  all  things,  and  afterwards  the  whole  root  of  this  supposition 
was  destroyed  by  Spinozism ;  the  new  dogma,  as  far  it  could  proceed,  has 
either  sent  away  the  terminus,  or  so  explained  it  that  the  nothing  ought 
only  to  indicate  the  side  of  the  non-existence,  which  is  always  joined  to 
the  world  in  reproduction.  In  the  Chaldee  history  of  creation  the  positive 
to  the  nothing  is  not  the  divine  essence,  but  the  divine  will ;  of  which 
we  shall  treat  in  the  following  chapter." — vol.  i.  p.  46. 

In  the  above  reasoning  we  throw  out  of  the  question  at  once  all 
Platonic  notions,  and  shall   simply  take  up   the   Mosaic   and 
Christian.     Nom',  first  of  all,  Moses  in  fats  cosmogony  is  quite 
clear  from  Ovid's  errors;  he  describes  God  positively  as  making 
the  matter  of  the  heavens  and  earthy  as  the  immaterial  generator 
of  substance.     Jehovah  did  not  find  things  in  confusion  as  Ovid 
describes  God,  he  made  matter.     Ovid  describes  God  and  nature 
as  co«equal  and  co>eternal.      It  is  not  so  in  the  writings   of 
Moses.     Unbelievers  may  give  this  generation  of  matter  the  name 
of  a  weightless  definition,  but  it  is  absurd  to  assert  that  any  thing 
of  perishable  and  fragile  form  can  be  God*     We  are  aware  that 
wc  shall  be  pressed  with  the  Atomic  Theory,  with  the  individu- 
ality of  every  molecule,  with  its  rigid  character,  with  its  indestruc- 
tibility in  space.     We  have  nothing  to  do  with  this.     A  character 
impressed  on  a  palpable  thing  must  be  exterior  to  the  thing.     If 
the  character  be  coeval  with  the  thing,  then  must  whatever  gave 
that  character  have  preceded  the  impressed  object.      Now  the 
indestructibility  of  matter  is  the  result  of  exterior  action,  and 
therefore  the  inferiority  of  matter  in  duration  to  its  Maker  is  evi- 
dent.    Now  nothing  can  be  more  absurd   than  that  reasoning 
that  expects  of  the  derived  all  the  properties  in  the  underived» 
Can  God  make  gods  ?  No.     Does  this  proceed  from  the  incapa* 
city  of  God  ?  No.     Incapacity  consists  in  not  doing  what  is  ca« 
pable  of  being  done.     But  vv4ioever  heard  of  an  incapacity  to 
effect  an  impossibility  ?     Who,  but  the  school  of  Hegel  and  his 
pupil  Strauss  ever  dreamt  of  treating  the  Son  as  produced,  when 
the  divinity  of  the  Son  is  co-eternal  with  the  Father,  only  dijBTerent 
in  mode  ?     Moses  asserts  amply  that  matter  was  not  with  God 
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from  everlflistingj  but  all  matter,  stellar^  universal,  earthly, generated 
hy  bim.     As  for  the  stuff  repeatedly  uttered,  "ex  nifailo  nihil  fit," 
why  should  any  sensible  being  trouble  himself  with  that  equivo- 
cation, for  it  is  nothing  more  ?    A  thing  is  not  made  of  nothing 
when  the  product  of  an  Almighty  will.     As  for  that  absurd  dis- 
tinction of  a  nihil  negativum  and  a  nihil  privativum^  Hegel  aud 
Strauss  are  welcome  to  what  they  can  make  out  of  it.     They  are 
valueless  terms.     The  negatio  omnis  entitatis  we  take  as  a  fair 
statement  of  primordial  condition,  and  fully  concede  that  Moses 
speaks  of  such  a  state  as  a  creatio  prima^  and  of  the  generation  of 
matter  as  a  creatio  secunda,  which  consists  in  forming  from  it  in« 
dividualities.    But  we  have  nothing  in  this  view  to  do  with  matter 
as  God  or  part  of  God.    It  must  be  held  as  aloof  and  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  God«  the  positive  matter,  once  the  negative,  aud  posi- 
tive to  sense  only  by  the  power  of  God.     That  this  view  stands 
any  test,  the  vain  battering  of  ages  arouud  the  scheme  of  Berkeley^ 
which  has  the  basis  of  the  Bible  for  it,  leaving  that  scheme  like 
a  rock  in  ocean  unmoved  by  the  chanviog  surge,  will  abundantly 
demonstrate.     Infinite  volition  said>  ^'  Let  there  be  light  and  there 
was  light."    The  same  volition  has  produced  from  an  equally 
unpromising  subject  with  darkness — the  universe.     We  pass  to 
chap.  47 — *'  The  Reason  and  Aim  of  the  Creation." 

In  this  chapter  an  effort  is  made  to  negative  all  views  usually 
entertained  of  this  subject,  without  substituting  any  that  can  be 
available  to  solve  the  problems  which  the  author  raises.     We  are 
first  told  that  Moses  drew  from  the  Platonist  system  a  baseless 
assertion,  but  though  it  has  been  said,  ri  yap  6<rr»  IWotrcov  r^  Maxn^s 
Amxi&wy;  we  never  heard  the  reverse.     We  are  next  informed 
that   the   aim  of  an    absolute    Being    must   be    absolute.      A 
dogma  that  cannot  be  tiue,  unless  we   suppose  all   creatures 
equal  to  the  author  of  them.       A  vegetable,  on  this  principle, 
ought  to  be  a  man,  but  unluckily  remains  a  vegetable;   man, 
the  creator,  but  still  he  remains   the  creature.     We  are  next 
informed  that  God  required  the  world  to  realize  unto  him  his 
own  essence ;  so  that,  on  this  principle,  a  man  could  not  be  con- 
vinced he  was  a  living  being  unless  he  had  children.     The  next 
point  mooted  is,  that  God  was  not  self-content  until  he  had  made 
the  world  ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  sense  attempted  to  be 
fastened  on  creation  by  Spinoza,  it  was  a  work  of  chance.     As  if 
creation  were  not  as  much  a  faculty  of  God,  as  man's  operation 
is  of  himself;  as  if  accident  could  befal  one,  whose  very  absolute- 
ness precludes  it.     Here  I^eibnitz  is  quoted,  who  vents  the  fol- 
lowing unintelligible  stuff:   "  When  God  will  create  something, 
a  combat  of  innniiely  many  possibilities  rises  almost,  as  it  were^ 
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in  striletatppt^chrealization^^niMg  wiikb, thfativfaicb itinii^ 
in  .itself  (bo-iHOst-reaKty  a  Ad  pieifednofi- conqui^rs  ami  become 
realized  by  iQod:"  Si  sit  oktini$>di)ti9^et;  the>  dblnledt-  bbt^eeti 
bim  and  NeMiotihfll<|it)6ver>beeii  ^e^debatable^  ^  HerUeH  jasilv 
remarks  onahis^,  Uial  >dtibitabl6'<feflecttt)g'iandiichool)ii]|'  oihtiot 
consist  witib'GcMl.ith^t  htsih  tiotM  ain^di^titr^ar^st,  ii4M>  brinks 
faiB  bead  projectsv'tio«i)fia^^9^/r«jeet4;'aiid  ehdoies;<>  Theiis<«anlie 
no  realm  lof  posslUKtj^  •  6iil  bf'  the  ^pidMeH  »tid  >\^'iU<  i5f  Goci. 
Scbelimgia  deirt  introduce  to  •strengthen <  the  tir|g|uiti*c^  vrith  4he 
asaertiop,  that  the  most  eomptoie  Being' has  alreiad«^^xi^ttidfn'the 
most  complete  ttianne^^  b^clHMe  iii  tte  reid  pdsscission  of'the 
'highest  perfettion  he  would  not  have  hM  anjr  veasoQ'  to  orbate 
and  prodoce  bo  many  tbingis  by  which  he  becomes  tess^complela 
So  that,  trying  Scheiling  on  a  matter  of  fact,  nve  oonus-  to  tbos: 
the  king  that  makes  an  edict,  (a  Rnssi^n  okaie  is  en  esoellent 
illustration,)  which  is  partially  obcjyed,  demonstrates  by  it,  nothis 
power,  but  his  weakness,  ^apposing  all  bis  people' faaA>di8ob€r^ed 
bim  on  the  subject  of  the  e^lkl  previously.  The  ledict  is*  no 
evidence  of  power,,  but  ol  pmation  of  power.  An  emperor  the*, 
with  his  armies  and  state  apparatus,  is  weaker  than  witboitt  them. 
Supposing  hifil  by  their  ^id  to  conquer  kingdoms',  .'he..i9  6fily 
demonstrating  his  weakiless  if  he  be  not  the  conqueror  of  itbe 
wxvld.  And  the  otiglnilin^g^  Qod,  in  'die  muUipliGilies  of  ^fais  bon- 
trivaMces  in  the  ivlactve^perlectiohs  of  his  creatures,  is  not  glori*- 
fied  unfess  h^'  make  therm  such  tbki  tb^  be  enabled  to  obscure 
his  glory.  J<  Bohnie  next  favours  us  ividk  tbefoUowi^;  ^tbhi  wdt^ 
is  highly  in  favour  with  Dr.  Strauss,  because  the  mystics  give  Um 
vantage-ground  in  disputation :,  "  As  now  God  J^as  corporized 
together  eternal  natures  (angets)  out  of  himaelf,  they  ought  not 
in  the  heavenly  rank  to  foe  looked  upon  in  the  same  character  as 
God,  No;  they  Were  not  formed  to  this  end  as  the  figures 
(ideas),  which  by  the  qualifying  (viz.  ivtpysia)  the  spirits  of  God 
in  the  (eternal)  nature  disappeared  again  by  the  moving  of  the 
spirits,  but  the  body  of  the  angels  was  corporized  together  harder 
and  more  compact  than  God  was  in  himself,  and  reniained  so 
that  their  light  ought  to  shine  brighter  in  their  hardness.''  If  our 
readers  can^  understand  this,  they  must  be  gifted  with  uncpmmon 
perspicuity;  to  us  it  appears  impiety,  united  with  MoijJtelUgibility. 
Again :  '?  Tb^  Eternal  Divinity  woaid  not  be  manifest  to  itself  if 
God  had  not  created  creatures  as  angels  and  men,  who  understand 
the  eternal  ine^itricable'dhato,  and  bow  the  birth  of  the  tightwad 
m  God."  After  the  quotation  of  J.  Bbbme,  modern  theology  re- 
ceives fr^KO^  Dr.  Strayas  tb^icoroii^liitient  of  aflSnity.to  this  tin- 
settled  my9tic,K^r mad/^an*     Bearithatj  shades  of .  lylicbaelis^ 
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Marahv  Watedapd^  BttlUand^Bacfoiv  1  vAftefTitliiq.jtfae  ioi^uiry  is 
oarried  oq.  ta  the  relatioAs  pf  tlie.Tjriniijr*  .God  j»  next  repre- 
wiUedy  after  Hegel^  a9  .nothing  but  ao.  .abstract =id^  i£  not  (con- 
ceived of  fl^  Creator;  *<  WitlKMil  ifae  world  God  16/ not  God/' 
If  bj  TTe/Zy  in  this  pas9agei  he  n^oans .  9£;pirM,  or  even  aihkvrse, 
aud  would  represent  God  as  an  abstract  id^a  if  either  of  these 
be  removed^  the  idea  i»  as  impiouft  as  it  i$  •nntrue.  ,  After  having 
thti^  altempted,  as  he  aajs,  to  get  rid  of  autfa  a  reproach,  as  to 
teach  can  incooiplete  Di«inity>  who  developed  himself  with  time,  be 
proceeds  to  Chapter  48,  to  escamioey  iu  lUiisiratioh  of  hisposition, 
^<  Whether  the  Creation  be  Tenipo^al  or  Eternal."      , 

The.  argoments  of  this  chilpter  ^re  .extremely  ingenious,' bnt 
nothing  n>or^;  we  shAll  however  eiite^'  into.. an  abstract  of  the 
ifii|K)rtant .  matter  urged  in  iu.  •  The  Mosaic  .  narratiaQi  it  is  fii^t 
assaned,  simply. places,  the  .clrlbatiQn  df  aU  thiogSiin  tbeibc^iDiningy 
bat' does  not  state  .wbatMiasbefof^  thi^ibe^innHig^whioh  does:  not 
■satisfy  a  German  neologi$t»  .iU  ^jpd  w«Si:  before.  <ttiei^tqild|  he 
wants  to  be  informed  what  tooif.pftacejv  ibail  .iinreyealed  iperiod. 
The  theory  of  immense  periods  of  tiMie«:<,Sxii)8>  Jeroo^s  wild 
iraaginatian  here  comes  in  for  notice  as.  well  as  aaimadfersiDn. 
^*  We  must  auppose/'  says  this  Fatberi  "  an:  infinite, seizes  of, <;en- 
turies  before  the  creation  of  the  worlds  during/wbich.  God  the 
Father  was  alone .^ith.tlie  Son  and  the  Holy  Gholtt^  and  perhaps 
also  the  aagels. .  Six  thousand  >^ais  of  o«ir  world  are  not  yet 
accomplished,  he  exclaims !  How  many  eternities !  Whatperiods ! 
What  oenturies  coming  forth  one  froo)  another  must  have  pre- 
ceded!" 

"  Tlas  sballoiv  admirMiofi,"  says  ouraathor»  ^'was  sdon  succeeded  by 
the  noCioQ  wby,  if  the  creation  of  .the  world  waS'  something  good,  did 
Qod  defer  it  sobng.  Why  did  yoor  God,  suddcmly  aiked  the  Mani^ 
cbisiKpty  conceive  $n  idea  of  doing  fvbc^  b^^l^-  «et  done  through  the 
whole  eternity  before  ?  What  did  Go4  dpj,  depii^pded  ot^rs,.  before  he 
mude. heaven  and  efU'th^  Did  h^  r<{K)^e  aofd  dg  ,uot}ui|g>  Why  then 
did  be  not  contiuue  his  repose'^  .Why  did  he  introduce'  into  his  essence 
a  change  which  destroys  liis  eternity  ?  Th^  divine  bounty,  observed  the 
philosophers,  could  never  have  be6n  inactive  any  mote  than  his  power  5 
but  as' he  is  now  Creator  and  Loitl;hfe  mti^liiiVe  beeti  soirom  eternity, 
consequently  he  must  have  created  and  governed' the  worM'frdm  eternity. 
As  the  eo-existence  (Nebeneinandeiid^in)  of  idftMfi^  worlds  in  space  was 
an  Epicurean  doolrine,  so  was  the  sucdtsslofo  of  iaiiiiltely  many  worlds 
in  time  an  infinite  change  of  expansion  and  contradion  of  tbe  Divine 
Being*  according  to  tlie  Stoic  doctrine  of  difference  (Unterscheidungs- 
Ichre)." 

The  Church  has  never  been  without  her  philoGk>p{iisfug  and 
dreamy*minded  men^  more  Pagan-minded  than  Christian^  andac- 
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cordingly  a  capital  use  is  made  by  cor  author  of  Origen^^ho  asserts 
that  God  had  made  series  after  series  of  worlds,  basing  this  asser- 
tion upon  the  creative  and  governing  activity  in  the  first  instance, 
and  secondly,  that  the  transition  from  creation  to  non-creation  most 
bring  a  change  into  the  divine  nature.  Were  this  the  fact,  every 
child  that  is  born  might  be  pleaded  as  a  change  in  the  Godhead, 
as  God  becomes  the  God  of  another  soul  by  reason  of  its  birth. 
Origen  is  only  right  in  the  probable  basis  of  his  idea,  which  is 
clearly  that  creation  is  not  accidental, but  essential  to  the  Godhead; 
though  it  is  not  apparent,  even  on  that  supposition,  that  ita  inces- 
sant exercise  must  follow.  Practically  we  see  it  does  not,  since 
no  new  worlds'  rise  visibly  to  sight,  that  is,  to  our  limited  expe- 
rience; but  theoretically  Origen's  position  is  not  clear. 

We  have  next  another  speculative  Father,  Augustin,  and  he 
takes  as  an  illustration  money  and  its  uses  to  clear  up  the  matter, 
but  unsuccessfully.  Scotus  follows,  and,  with  his  usual  rash 
assertions,  states  that  God  was  one  thing  before  he  created,  and 
a  different  thing  after.  But  here  Augustin  draws  a  distinctioD 
between  wish  and  will,  much  to  the  fancy  of  the  schoolmen,  but 
satisfactory  to  few  others.  Philo  here  intervenes  with  a  defini* 
tion  of  time,  widely  different  from  Locke,  and  falsely  states  that 
time  could  not  exist  before  creation.  Augustin  works  upon  this, 
and  makes  out  that  the  world  was  created,  not  in  the  time,  but 
wilh  the  time.     The  following  assertion  is  then  made : — 

'*  It  is  a  mere  deceit  to  imagine  that  we  can  fix  a  point  in  the  divioe 
eternity,  from  which  the  world  begins,  whilst  on  the  other  side  lays  the 
pure  eternity.  Such  a  point  makes  that  which  is  before  or  behind  tem- 
poral ;  for  in  eternity  there  is  no  fixed  point  from  which  a  beginning 
conld  depart." 

How  completely  all  this  fails  when  we  consider,  first,  that  time 
enters  into  eternity.  How  does  this  affect  angelic  existence? 
Would  not  that  be  from  a  point?  Man,  again,  we  can  conceive 
becoming  immortal ;  yet  this  is  something  before  a  man.  To 
talk  of  fixed  points  in  eternity  involves  only  a  contradiction  of 
terms.  We  might  as  well  speak  of  the  eternity  of  time.  Great 
praise  is  next  given  to  Augustin  for  the  elimination  of  a  timeless 
causality.  This  Father  represents  the  creature  as  one  by  God 
eternally,  but  governed,  only  differing  in  one  point  from  the  eter- 
nity of  God,  the  governing  principle,  but  in  its  infinite  temporality 
approaching  that  eternity.  God,  though  thus  never  without 
creatures,  yet  is  always  before  them  in  priority,  not  through  a 
preceding  time,  but  by  virtue  of  his  eternity.  Scotus  Erigena 
draws  the  distinction  that  God  preceded  the  world,  not  according 
to  time,  but  according  to  causality.     Spinoza  distinguished  be- 
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tween  ^ternitas  and  Diiratio.  Kant  drew  here  a  line  between 
the  thing  and  apparitions  from  it.  Schelling  says,  ^^it  is  necessary 
that  if  the  infinite  be  the  infinite,  it  must  also  be  inseparable 
from  it  in  the  higher  Unity  of  the  Eternal.  The  whole  universe 
is  nothing  else  but  the  affirmation  with  which  God  affirms  him- 
9elf.  Take  away  the  whole  or  its  component  parts^  of  which  the 
ipfinite  affirmation  and  eternal  uniting  in  one  is  the  nature  of  the 
substance^  or  imagine  it  now  annihilated  before  any  time  whatso- 
ever, and  you  annihilate  the  substance  itself,  as  you  carry  away 
the  circumference,  with  this  the  centre,  and  with  both  the  circle 
itself,  if  you  efface  the  single  points  of  the  first.  If  the  world  had 
ever  begun  to  be,  we  should  maintain  that  existence  (being) 
does  not  proceed  from  the  essence  of  God,  viz.  the  idea  of 
God  must  be  done  away.  For  this  existence,  that  is  precisely 
this  all,  follows  precisely  as  essentially  from  the  idea  of  God 
as  from  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  its  angles  together  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles,"  If  this  reasoning  displeases  Strauss,  as 
it  does,  it  assuredly  could  satisfy  no  one  of  anything  more  than 
Schelling's  personal  presumption.  Any  attempt  to  class  God 
and  the  universe  under  finite  relations,  any  effort  to  clear  this 
question  by  illustrations  from  the  low  science  of  quantity,  must 
manifest  the  grossest  folly  and  be  accompanied  with  failure. 

Our  author  places,  in  opposition  to  this,  Erigena,  who  states 
that  God  and  the  world  are  not  two  different  subjects,  but  one 
aqd  the  same.  Every  existence  can  be  regarded  at  the  same 
time  9fi  eternal  and  created  in  so  far  as  God  creates  in  every  thing 
himself.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  Erigena  in  this  and 
nunierous  other  passages,  which  clearly  are  Pantheistic.  Schel- 
ling follows  again  : — - 

''God  and  All  are  quite  equal  ideas.  God  is  immediately,  by  virtue 
of  bis  idea,  the  infinite  (ttnlimited)  position  of  himself,  Absolute  All,  not 
9  different  Being  from  this  self-affirmation,  but  by  virtue  of  his  essence 
the  infinite  affirmation  of  himself,  the  All  is  not  different  from  Him.  As 
every  whole  can  be  considered  sometimes  in  the  mutual  connection  of  all 
its  parts,  sometimes  in  its  freedom  and  pure  unity,  but,  in  fact,  always 
remains  the  same  whole,  so  is  also  the  nature  of  the  free,  viz.  of  the  ere* 
ating substance,  mingled,  being  not  the  ca8ua},but  essential  complement, as 
with  the  body  the  shadow.  That  All  equal  to  God  is  not  only  the 
natura  naiurata,  but  the  speaking  natura  naturans ;  not  the  created,  but 
the  creating  itself,  and  revealing  by  infinite  ways.'' 

As  for  this  learned  stuff  and  mysticism)  in  the  first  place,  we 
deny  God  and  All  to  be  either  the  same  or  an  equal  idea.  Schel- 
ling himself  has  overturned  this  idea  in  the  previous  quotation ; 
for  since  he  asserts  the  affirmation  of  a  man  to  be  distinct  from  a 
man,  the  affirmation  of  God  is  distinct  from  God.     The  world  is 
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,  the  afiirmat jqn  of  CU>d^  therefore  the  world,  is  iiQt43od.  iFor  here 
the  djffereucie  \f\  degree  pakes.i)o  difference  ih  the  fa^t^  Who 
can  upderst9^  natura  naturffta  ^^4  V4^turi^\natummy  tertnHth^t 
iijvolve  jfi.  jttjeyp.all  A^^  sbifiiiias^  of.. pp$iti$Hr)t. desirable rfoT'lhe 
[  neQlogi^i  and  oiji^  Q^^hich^Q^itbi^g  fi^ll:l>e<tfiade;Ok' appsireblly 
proved t .'.  J^i  usi  IpqU >^^.^he;^, ivv'ilt|out  t}i^;datk; in^4iwn i^  which 
'  Ihfiy  are .  involved,  , in  f\]p  brQafiJpght;o£,«ainitoii  amueji^J^i^tf- 

'  tared  nature  ai^d .  a  .nfffurmg  Wfiwi^  , .  The  £i\st/iis  !iAteiided<«to 
convey  the  idea  ofxreat^d^^we^jpreypnoe,  aniiihe  lableri<if>  the 

.  Creator.,  Tlie.  ternis  m^ouI^  ,Ve  perfectly  ioitelligiblejif  tfaey in- 
plied  created  nature  ,ai^d.  q^eating.  natiire.  .  Thc^ugb  vtbis  JatHer 
term  would  lopk.  rather  atheistic  in  •character,  since  fiatitfe  does 
not  imply  intelligence^  but  blind  action  of  causea.  i  Webave  Iben 
the  assertion,  that  created  nature  is  cr/eating  nature^  (bat  is,. tUat 

'  the  thing  made,  made  itself.  ,  No  one  can  get^rid  of  this  absnr^y 
wbo  adheres  to  Schelling's  definition,  or  to  Spinoeai  of  whotnke 
was  then  but  the  expositor^  though  wi>ndrously  altered  by  royal 
favour  in  after  periods.  This  monstrous  matter-^God  sy«tearcitum- 
bles  to  earth  on  the  faintest  blow«  even  from  reason ;  we  shall 
soon  deal  with  it  qh  ^tbe  ^ouudpf  reyelatioq,:  thcMiigh  reason  alone 
is  amply  adequate  (o  deniolish^  every  qo^.pf  itbesea&ial  castles. 
It  is  to  Spipoza  thfitjhe  doctrine  of  4itt  ^ternal^  world,  bwes  ils  re- 
vival;  its  perpe^iity  in  niodera  ^imes  is  thewe(k.:bf  ScbeUin|;, 
Schreiermacher  and  t  others^  and  it  fpcmsuhe  elsentiali  basisi  as 
Strauss  owns^  of  the,  speculative  theology*.  Hereialse  Fichte 
comes  into  the,fie,ld,  and  unluckily  he  had:de;aigii.aled>]t  thtftm- 
dqmentql  error  of  qkUfaUemeti^pkyii^i*     .  ,....■• 

'  We  cure  littk  for  th.e.  deductions  of  .this  sfci^lioe^  we  btfve 
always  regarded  fichte  as  .immensely  overrated;  and  vine  piaee 
metaphysics  pf  that- character  at  jui^t  .the  WQVth.of  tbe  deductions 
that  are  valuable,  and  these  we  find,  wondrpus.^few*  (fichte, 
however,  represents  the  idea  of  creation  within  iotelligible  limits, 
which  neither  Schelling,  Schleiermacher,  nor  Strauss^  succeed«ie 
doing,  He  shows  us  what  he  nieansi  the  others  have  not'  yet 
arrived  at  the  clear  elimination  of  their  sense  of  it,  if  'th^  liave 
any  just  sense  pf  it.,  His^sysjLem  represents  God.  anterior  to^  end 
abstracted  from^  c^reation.,  This  is  .the  scriptural  view  of  tbe 
All-mig^htj.  Fichte  compare?  Cjod.in  the  pr.odAictian  of  die 
world,  to  an  autihqr,,rq^J.vjed,tQ  cpp\|po«se^  boQk-i}  The  «world  is 
the  ideV of  God.  fn,  Q^^^  dlstjnc^.frAiP  6<od#     But  on.  the 

system  of  the, |iew,philp^opl)y,. tbe  work!  falls  i|k|o  the. (progress 
of  completion  in  th^  sam^  ,manY>ei*  as  ixk ,  .(l|e  .huna4n  (irocess  of 
organic  s^rowt^.    In  .tliis^|de^^{i9pevery,t(\ej  ^dq  re- 

present God  as  jiijQppipl^fe  :(tl^0Mgh  they  do  so)>>di)d  owty  witb 
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litne  slttainjng'parfeolion/biit  as  frbitt-ettrnfty  ready  alhi)  perfect, 
bdt  ooly  tbu»  beodtfse  and  Hi  so  ^r^s  he  has  treated  anid  creates 
from  '  eternkyi  '  H»>  «temW  enti^aitee'.  into  hirnselF,'  hi^  con- 
4litiotiale  <' bedidg^*?  byhisMet^hkFvStktp^irring  frbmhiblseir..  This 
idm  isif  ckarty  inteb(*ed  IKy>8Uplei*set3e'thkt  W  t^  Ctinrch,  of 
4itliefinDfnfg^  to  aril  that'  is.'  It  cari'i^'bif  thb4d6£(  of  'creation  irito 
cofiservaitioii  «n)jr  fr^m^  eterlaitirtg'^  and  bf  ediil^e  it '  inust  be 
tbroitnfottt  by  eueiy  Candid  invju^t,  first/,  from  its  vvantofin- 
telbgibiKty ;  next  from  itsr  ab$arditj>  when  it  U^  intelligible ; 
thirdly,  from  its  contradiction  to  onivei^al  notions'  of  God;  and^ 
fagtly^  by  the  believer  from  its*  total  opposition  tb  revealed  truth, 
which  constantly  speaks  of  the  creation  bf  matter  by  God,  and  of 
the  generation  of  all  existing  things  from  the  pnre  will  of  a  great 
First  Canse^  wholly  independent  of  them,  and  only  generating 
tiwaf  to  inct^ase  the  revelation  oF  Himself^  and  to  sublime  nature 
■nder  All*  mighty  influences. 

The  next  head  we  have  to  consider  c6nststs  of  what  our  au« 
tbortenns  PRoirtJcriONs  of  the  Divine  Creative  Acxivil-y, 

PRINCIPAL   C&BATURBS^    AND    THEIR    l>itIMmVR    COKDITIONS. 

Among  these,  at  Chap*  49,  he  begins  Whfa  '*  The  Angels/'  After'a 
stateiiieivt  that  die- Qlurcb,  from'  Col.  i;  16,  inferred  the  creatiqn 
-of  angelfrby  the  Son,  and  referrifog  tb  the  words  in  the  Apostle*8 
Cteed,  ^  Maker  of  heaven  ^nd  earth,^  and  islify  insinuating  th^t 
this  not  being  deemed  snlBciently- Explicit,  the  words  were  added 
f»  the  Nicene,  *^  and  of  all  diings  visible  and  tn'vbible,"  he  pro- 
ceeds to  idvestigate  the  varied  offices  of  anodic  ministration.  In 
this  he  shows  a  wide  and  extended  acquaintance  with  Scripture, 
and  little  could  be  added  to  his  description.  ,  It  is  only  unfair 
where  the  book  of  Tobit  is  introduced,  as  an  equal  exponent 
of  the  system  with  the  canonical  books.  This  suited  however 
bis  purpose,  because  if  iie  could  with  a  strong  system  involve 
some  weaker  principles,  and  then  attack  through  them  the  strongs 
the  effect  at  the  onset  would  appear  the  mightier,  and. lead  many 
uoskilled  persons  to  imagine  that  all  was  equally  weakened  in  its 
solid  strength. 

The  instance  from  Tob.  xii.  \9f  marks,  however,  the  wisdom  of 
the  Church  in  her  rejection  of  that  book ;  for  the  angel  is  there 
represented  as  affirming  that  he  had  eaten  only  in  appearance. 
This  equivocation,  this  faypocritieal  semblance  of  action,  which 
negatives  the  whole  conduct  of  angels  in  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
tore,  amply  demonstrates  by  the  ciircantstance  the  apocryphal  cha- 
ncier of  the  book.  Eqsally  erroneous  xs  t(fe  passage  in  Tob.  xii, 
15,  on'  which  the  Cborch  of  Rome,  %bose  Strength  if  in  the 
Apocrypha,  places-much  weight,  and  ikiso  justifies  prayers  for  the 
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dead  from  £  Mace.  xii.  44.  In  the  aboire^quoled  pasaage  from 
Tobit,  the  seven  chief  angek  are  represented  as  having  assigned 
to  them  the  service  of  carrying  before  God  the  prajers  of  the 
pious.  The  next  point  stated  is,  that  the  angels  are  not  sexual 
on  the  authority  of  Matt.  zxii.  30;  theugk  an  attonspt  ia  made 
to  discredit  the  words  of  Jesus,  by  the  collation  of  Giett.  vi*  fi^ 
and  1  Cor.  xi.  10.  But  in  the  first  passage,  the  commentators 
vfith  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  rabbinical^  have  always  re- 
ferred  the   DwKrT-^5-^  to  the  line  of  Seth  ;    and  the  ayy^Xoog 

IB  of  very  dubi table  signification  in  the  secoiul.     Anaiteiupt  is 
next  made^  similar  to  the  artful  efforts  in  the  Leben  Jesu,  tp  in- 
sinuate  the  notion  that  the  idea  and  office  of  angel  has  been  gradually 
spiritualizing  to  its  present  perfection ;  but  let  any  one  read  the 
instance  of  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Manoah,  and  rose  unhurt 
amid  the  altar  flame,  and  then  say  whether  modern  refinement 
of  images  has  produced  the  present  angelic  conceptiona.     Cal- 
vin's sceptical  notions  on  this  subject,  who  was,  after  all»  a  re- 
ligious romancer  more  than  a  divine,  are  of  course   used   to 
throw  general  discredit  on  the  angelic  system.     A  hppe  is  then 
expressed  that  the  angel  idea  will  vanish  with  time,  under  which 
(though  we  are  ignorant  of  these  changes  save  in  Schleiermi^cber'a 
wild  brain,  and  a  few  others)  it  has  now  become  totally  distinct 
from  the  primary  notion^    To  us  it  only  appears  that  the  question 
has  been  freed  from  the  imaginative  process  of  man  under  the 
Romish  Church,  and  confined  to  the  strict  statements  of  the  Bible; 
which  fact  rather  shows  the  value  attached  to  the  idea,  and  the 
anxiety  to  possess  it  pure  and  undefiled.    We  think  our  author  in 
the  next  statement  has  done  good  in  declaring  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  meteors,  lightning,  thunder,  earthquake,  or  accidents  of 
human  life,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  their  agency.    The  idea  is,  how- 
ever, derived  from  their  past  agency,  in  which  these  beings  have 
been  thus  occupied  on  special  occasions;  but  we  are  certainly 
not  autliorized  in  viewing  them  now  as  the  immediate  agents  of 
these  operations  of  God,  although  the  idea  is  harmless.     Next, 
however,  follows  the  relation  of  angels  to  God,  where  our  author 
flatters  himself  that  the  system  of  Copernicus  destroys  the  assigned 
locality  of  angels  by  the  throne  of  God,,  ^'  since  the  sky  is  no 
more  a  stratum,  either  above  or  round  the  earth,  which  formed  the 
limits  between  the  sensual  and  transcendental  world,  since,  by 
virtue  of  the  immense  extension  of  the  first,  the  latter  must  be 
looked  for  beyond,  but  in  the  first,  consequently,  God  even  can<- 
not  be  otherwise  above  the  stars  than  in  and  upon  them«'*    A 
magnificent  passage  frqm  Daniel  will  soon  settle  that  question  pf 
a  local  Deity,  of  which  all  this  is  the  obvious  inference : 
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''  T  beheld  liH  the  tbroDes  were  cast  ddwn,  and  the  Anciet)!  of  Days 
did  sit,  wbose  garment  was  white  as  the  Sfiew^  and  the  hair  of  bis  bead 
like  the  pure  wool.  His  throne  wa&Uke  the  fiery  flames  and  his  wbeds 
89  bimiin^  ^m*  A  iery  stream  assued.  and  came  forth  frcNvi  before  bjm ; 
tb0«aaiid  ^kfommAi  adinio»alered  ^nto  hm,  and  myciady^^f  myriads  stood 
teforebiia;  tbeij«d|;iiKeot  WHS  set,  and  die- books,  were  <Npeaed»" — Dan. 

Now  who  sees  in  this  a  local  Diviaity^  who  sees  in  it  a  material 
God  1  Earthly  dominion  had  past  and  the  A«icieat  of  Days  did 
sit,  a  figure  descriptive  of  God's  Majesty — His  robe  of  snow  of  the 
purity  of'  God — the  hair,  like  the  Saviour's  in  the  transfiguration, 
flooded  with  Kght — one  dear  unspotted  brightness  cloUied  with 
light  his  created  agent  as  a  garment — the  throne  of  fiery  flame 
marking  the  pure  spirituality  of  the  tbrone  filler— H>ne  enthroned 
on  that  which  is  death  to  material  things — the  tbrone  not  stationary, 
but  with  wheels^  marking  his  ubiquity  and  that  the  seat  of  his 
dominion  is  every  where — matter  annihilated  before  bis  presence, 
countless  spirits  ministering  around  him,  and  myriads  of  my- 
riads of  men  awaiting  final  doom ; — does  any  thing  in  this  invali«' 
date  the  Copernican  system?  Again,  the  description  of  the 
Christ  ascending  to  Heaven :  "  He  that  descended  is  tbe  same 
that  ascended,  that  he  might  Jili  all  things." — ^Ephesians  iv.  10. 
Is  space^  after  all,  requisite  for  tbe  developement  of  God?  Is 
he  not  developed  in  minimis  ut  in  maximis?  As  ipighty  in 
tbe  smallest  of  the  infusoria  as  in  the  mammoth  i  Could  be 
not,  as  was  declared  by  an  eccentric  preacher  in  reply  to  the 
question  of  where  Hell  was,  crowd  tbe  souls  of  the  doomed 
into  a  nutshell?  Does  immateriality  require  space?  Strauss 
fails  in  even  bis  own  weak  mortal  philosophy^  when  he  thus 
attempts  to  argue  and  bring  space  into  such  a  question  as 
this.  As  for  Schleiermacher  we  look  on  this  man  as  the 
pregnant  source  through  his  beautiful  style  of  tbe  rankest  he^ 
resy  on  this  subject  and  the  eternity  of  matter.  Tbe  Copernican 
system  negatives  nothing  connected  with  angelic  ministrations,  it 
only  adds  to  tbe  belief  in  ascending  nature  as  natural  history 
points  to  descending  gradations.  The  very  laws  of  heat,  the  very 
proximity  of  planets  to  the  sun,  or  their  motion  in  the  cbill  stilli- 
ness  of  tbe  distant  Herscbel,  indicate  existence  varying  from 
mortal, — beings  capable,  like  the  angel  before  Manoab,  of  soaring 
amid  flame,  or,  from  their  peculiar  constitution,  enduring  equal 
extremities  of  cold.  The  theory,  then,  of  links  in  creation  from 
man  down  to  the  zoophyte,  and  upwards  from  him  to  tbe  great 
cumulative  point  of  life,  so  far  from  being  shattered  by  modern 
science,  rises  iu  tenfold  power  >  and  shows  thfit,  wbat  could  not 
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have  beefiitintiofpM^<f>t  iberftnne  «f>4tt  'tscviAafmli'byiaby^of  v(be 
Mils  of  bvitikii'Ae  ikngeliStiteyis  fMrtteout^bjiHiAloitistui^  ^obabi- 
KtieS'frDm'aiiiitbgicaitexttiniiuitkiii.:  •  {.>  mp^-;,  nit  ini'i-  u^  u^ 
'W«  pass  t9  -the  teo^nfr  dass  lof-  the^pnoduotionB  i«ilf  ibe  divide 
creative  liotiir|^tj<^'«<iDeni.  >'  Chap.  50.  ^^Tbe-  first  KSfeatM  'Pbin^' 
Fowars  ibe  subjects  oft'trfiiobun^  boaM  ba?6  metour  IviKhoi-  M^ith 
deeper  disgust,  mingled  with  contenpl  fov'hisireasotiingfl^ipdti 
ibat  «4iicb  conslikutea  theiprissent  ohaplen^  He  firsi  atCack^'the 
ftatne  of  Adam,  d^iiviag  it'fromiA4arnah,<eailb^>diMMid|8riti^(thiB 
derivation  a  aiytbds,  '  If  auds  be  the  d^itationi  of  <Ad»aa,  ^bat  is 
lbe«'e  mnfMoal  in  it?    Is^'man  not  0ar|h((^«  Are  nptliiavi^ry  bdnfes  | 

oalx ?    Oautd'a  moi^apfmii^riete'appelhNaQn  tltatf  Q^H  b^^givMi 

to  hitn  aud  Eve  ?     We  arfe  nit  b6atid  te  sb^^W  thk?;'  th|yiS^tlia  'd^ 
rivdtiori  of  the  natpe  whicV  li'^ppUeft  to/«5th  HIA  'ahd '?pve;*  ViA 
as  the^Bibl^  t'^i^i^  'thatrnihtf'i^as  iiidS^'\irVtif'^fim'^''m^ 
isonaMveiofea  to  flriaMrf^hjAi^th'^^el6«fe«S  if  WB'*?di«/''*!Alia 


reasonabtyeipfea  to  flria'irf^hjAi^th'^^eipfe«S  df  WB'^Jdl^ 
i^  this  tealis^ed  by  facl^'b'r  tftte'^lo^W  rme'^Hifik  tiib ^ife  iHR- 
ferentr  do  the/notall-^d^bW^tl^ate^  Wial?%^f  afW^a 
tbey  not  daily  return  to  dust?  ^^Thfe'^fAM^i6ii  bFtv^^^^^ft 
stated  as  a  destruction  of  former  organism,  being  fAf^tb^^odr' of 
the  man.  Has  riot  this  priniipfe  hetn  anfipfy  btj^ne  biit  By  the 
creative  operations  since  her  forihattoH  f  hook  at  the  '^at  h^r 
of  organism  wherever  apparent )  does  it  x\6t  pa^s  itivaHaDlyy  Whcfn 
removed  from  one  body,  to  the  sustentation  or  form  of  auot^er^ 
The  very  human  mould  from  which  we  reap  our  daily  breads  is 
only  man's  substance  differently  modiiied.  The  destruction  of 
life  for  the  susteotation  of  life  is  a  clear  principli?  in  the  insert^ 
table  agency  of  God;  but  iiere  the  life  of  Adam  was  not  &amficed« 
He  could  not  havecbildren  by  what  was  alien  to  himself;  a  por^ 
tion  of  bis  own  natrtm  was  adafited  forlh^t  bbject,  afid  the  laci 
of  Eve  bteiiig  thits  afcto,  leads  to  thfe ^flfeet'ioiiate  v?oi*ds,  "This  ii 
now  bone  of  riiy  bbfie,  and  flebh'  bf  nry  ffieSb;  fehie  ^linH  fae^fcaHerf 


for  ever,  i&,as^grand«^s.  jt9  f;a'ect.b!^.  bej^ii  p^r^i;)ent,  iii.jthe  b^(j^ 
connubial  tie.-  The ,uii}V^?i9^*}vijig ^(^fajist;  ^»ij^m:,>ye.a[re Jr^viVwing 
nexttftes  to  negativeilliedenvaiton'oC«fll  sneo  fi?om  a  siAgkt  paifii 
The  racesofeartfa'ai^  feebly  at^mpted  to  be  afaiown  distinct  in 
organism;  afnd  any  such  fabi^  aa:  the  pressing  of^  thie  child^^  bead 
into  a  pect<lttrd^vetopeUHefne;frc>m\i'hichdivef^ydf  strain iilight 
be  argued  iti  remote  ^ges,drtbcl  positive  inflb^nc^  of  diet  iitid  ctir 
mate;  any  thing  s6 positive,  for  example,  as  a  cblonyof  Bladk 
Jews;  atl  these  things  are  carefully  kept  in  obtivioiiy'and 'the 


4niter8il:tratiitaiiit:Of/  «il  fnom  eneiptiiir  eqlildlyt^DbetdQdv.l.  Kant 
-Mtchtte^  that  the  Idiffatenoe  t>fii4)he<da^gl»ifrtH|}itbe*i^ 
arose  from  the  germ  in  the  ongiiiahiifigri»xra6eji;>Jlo(«rQiwn absurd 
iKarIt  miayiK  iii[>bisi)^eni|S  offnten^^'b^ntt^tDontBedt  d»«t|S^^uss 
is!!al%uriki:  8^1  iBibist^^S'nfs.^if  eaqtiliL')  Tbeifnexfi^arnt  noged  », 
'ib«t  tb^j«liiffei»nt  racestri  idnied  jnidididUinl  parts  jc^jesodk  prisolude 

jfuW^athinkrih  nbiy  bei^ofiliEiiirMithqutiiiiiiohjjdifficuUy^fllbA 
4siei4id)i|^'b«ildirig)ia»4(itni^%AtUH^  .molNr:  ajdvanood 

^ta^tut  aAir«^T)r.peiiodi^i)tbciiMMA'kl^(ilhflh  ^ttbtr/£tRaita9!arifmy 
MMh  9cfaool* "appeM  Id  ifyidgju»^>o(£iidc|>«ldem.cifiv|rbic^ 
.B^iififigVSit^aas!  saggtBSt  iiqfvei;3!iferafi«iablei'di^^  tO/tJhe 

JB?.^R'i"S/ ^f rAWF>9?Jil.«speq^^^^^  fl  the  tli«pryi  wWc^.,^app^arp 
^ji^neout  l^y  the  h^m  ^emain^,  of  ach^pge  p.f  climate  be.tru^^ 
^fl..^^icl^.  ca?e  ^Q^  ftof^iem  regiaps^  pfjss^jfiei  suffiq^wt  heat  to 
5jp>ble  th^^iopfpal  wiw^|?,t.9.  su^s^s^^.thprp,  .  Bwjii,let,M^  Ipok  at 
q}^^  autbQr?9  .tn^9ii:y^  M^hicfc  ft\»gb|t.to  h^  if fpyjj^e  aad  .cl^ar,  and  un; 
?."y%ffi*^®^^d  lyiift  any  of  .rti|esi^,c)ij9Ei9MlMfis»i^^^rvvi^e^  gain,  up 
ad^flnUse  from  it^,^dop^on»i  j  It  i?]p,oHf  i^^^f  9Stof>i^hpeiit  tl^ 

,  !f*  *€rad  bas^ioft  QV«(^^d  WJ)i|as,fU(rti>a^P!ne^.^  51j^t^M  i$3(t» 

ek  jBincI 
Churcli'witli, 

j&tianfmbns  ctoctrii^e  df  tiatuf&l  hftttJif  affd^hffi^'o|i!fy.--'  Thiis  aiorgikiifc 
b*irtg*'-jite'6ngiDalljr  prcfdtlc^ll' bt  tfefef  UriW^drc  rnlftfclfer.  "'As^^loottif 
pl^hvel/'tfaere  is  nt>*do^bt'tlmt  It  has  nfcqikife^it^^ttfM^tat^  only  b^  4^ 
^ees;  that  'iVwas  in  the  Drig1rta^>('p>inMliVtt)?  time  'utrinfaahifedblcf'by 
organic  beings^  and'tbatail  lhose(<orgaiiiobeib^)opigiriatedb]i'd^rc»Q4 
wUboui  having  parents;. consequiQntly  %  aA'betiur^gf^i^ous  pii!^d|}€tion« 
To  judge  after  this  and  other  facta»  our  planet  poise^s^d,  in  tbose  timos^ 
an  abundant  productive  powder,  whiph^  tbQUgh  now  jibnited  in  the  extent 
of  its  expressions,  continues  to  aet.to  th^  conserving  of  the  create^i  ex- 
ecuting (mediating),  the  continuance  of  more  important  organic  forms 
only  by  propagation.  It  was  principally  tbe  liquid  element^  but  notsncb 
as  It  IS  now,  but  mixed  Witb  the  vitifii  getitis  which  It  has  now  separated 
fi-dih  Hsdfi  wbicb  nnd^  tbeinfttf^n^  '^f  «  milder  teifipetature  of  thi; 
or?^7Aa(  (imebas  pu(^fbi^b  ftt>Mf|«^lfigrl^din%>at'drlt  tbe^eriufifof  fbe 
]amt  ofgMihmii  thed'tba  U'^ber/'ood  deiftlyp  lifter  tfilpngerpeefimrittion 
ofi miicturtk- and'diirisfolisv  abioit}ieg|dnn'bf .ibe bnrafanorganisfii^^ i  Thjb 
dbjodioi^iiagaiaa^  Uiis  tb^Qvy^s  .cfcisy,r  M^by  4<^^  npl  sUgb  pil^dvptiaa 
QObtinuQ,?:  4f«natiii%  9teer(»^4RQ»IW|tt^fCPRW|P|k9t>tflJVfr)W/^^>wld 
even  nqw^  spe-jft^rniati^w  b^F^tfW^rt^e^^p  jhf5*M^im^%  tJ?'?.1*e?^t  oif 
tbe  av?,  baif  W:eftM';^>y;fow4v«^aiqdp^ 
aufueqt  or  ij()pderi).  tu6retm.8i|  speaking  about  % 
tbe  earthy  bas  alreeidy  ^obs^rve(f  Vbki  We  (Tannoi  (iome  to  any  eonelusion 
abont'tbe  y<kith  of  the  departing  from  the  sterility  of  its  age/  and  ^^' 
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actual  nAtanJ  bistory  noees  with  him*  Sdielllag  1ms  obfierved,  with 
still  more  siigacity,  that  tne  unorganic  matter  whidh  now  lies  before  u^, 
aod  whose  impotence  of  productive  organism  forms  the  objection^  is  no 
longer  joined  with  the  samei  out  of  which  we  affirm  human  beii]\gs  to 
have  come  forth  originally,  for  it  is  rather  that  part  of  the  earth  which 
cannot  become  animal  or  plants  or  metamorphose  itself  to  the  point 
where  it  turned  organic.  Thus  it  is  the  residue  of  the  organic  meta- 
morphoses. However,  it  is  not  even  true  that  this  production  of  organism 
does  not  oocnr.  Reimaras  saw  well  what  a  powrerM  suppeit  the  tbeory 
bat  in  the  generatio  aequivooa  of  some  of  the  longest  imsmk,  which  he* 
cane  probabie  from  the  diseoverks  of  fiiiffoii»  Needbam«  &e«  Coiiaa^ 
Kfmtidj  he  denied  eatifely  the  poasibiliiy  of  such  a  prodiiaioa  of  living 
beings*  which  aignmept  is  now  no  more  feasible  after  so  many  experi- 
ments aod  observations,  done  with  great  care.  But  it  is  incontestable 
that  it  continues  to  form  living  beings,  partly  of  unorganic  and  partly  of 
quite  heterogeneous  organic  matter,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  the 
infiisoria,  the  entozoa,  in  the  animal  body.  However,  they  will  not 
accept  any  conclusion  Arom  this  small  and  low  organism,  npon  the  high- 
est,  the  hnman.  Bat  worms  twenty  leet  long  are  not  small  aonnals, 
nor  IS  the  stitictnre  of  the  inCestiiial  worms  in  general,  «id  the  krfoaoria, 
so  artless  (simple),  when  the  one  k  anatooBzed  by  Brewer,  andiheotbeC' 
by  Ebrenberg.  The  first  lay,  partly  eggs,  partly  produce  living  ytsoi^ 
ones,  «Bd  though  the  fiiat  esewpUcs  could  only  have  formed  themselves 
in  each  single  animal  by  generatio  sMjoivoca*  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  we  affirm  did  man.  He  a{^»eared  at  first  on  ear&  through  a 
heterogeneous  production,  upon  which  he  now  propagates  himself  by  a 
sexual  one.  The  immense  difference  which  still  remains  between  these 
animals  and  the  higher  organisms  is  by  no  means  greater  than  the  dif- 
ference of  the  rdation  in  which  these  insects  have  been  produced  formerly, 
from  those  in  which  now  only  the  former  come  fortL  The  heteroge- 
neons  piodaetion  is  the  disappearing  after  trembling  (nachaittem)  of  a 
movement  to  the  violent  beginnings  of  which  all  oiganic  life  owes  its 
commencement.  Bnt  supposing  n^n  could  have  been  produced  ki  audi 
a  manner,  how  would  he  have  been  able  to  conserve  himself,  who  without 
doubt  did  not  appear  as  a  full  grown  one?  Shall  we  remove  this  o^ec>- 
tioo  by  su{^x)sing,  like  Epicurus,  milk  to  the  earth  ?  or  like  Oken  ima- 
gine the  first  men  coming  out  of  their  germ  case  (Keimhalle)  in  which 
Uiey  developed  themselves  in  the  original  sea,  at  first  as  two  years  old 
diildren,  when  they  became  capable  to  seek  their  food  ?  Let  us  rather 
confess  here,  as  we  have  done  in  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  creation,  the 
insniliciettcy  of  our  coneeption,  but  let  ns  keep  op  more  strictly  die  ne- 
tcaaity  of  thinking  with  Lucnetias — 

'  Nam  neque  de  ccelo  cecidisse  animalia  possunt  -/ 

and  that  the  origin  of  man  nan  only  be  in  the  above-imeatiened  manner. 
If  we  thus  suppoae  the  origin  of  man,  namely*  as  a  nataral  process,  the 
]unoduction  of  certain  phyucal  conditions,  I  do  not  see  why  these  con- 
ditions (a  certain  mixture  of  matters  under  certain  relations  of  tempe- 
rature, electricity,  g^vanism*  &c,)  should  only  happen  once,  and  in  one 
peintnfthe#abe,oroiilf  have  prodnoed  one  faniBaa  liiK^    I  think 
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rather  if  such  germs  formed  themselves  once,  they  must,  without  doubt, 
to  speak  with  Oket),  have  come  forth  in  thousands.  As  a  production  of 
nature^  man  must  have  been  produced  under  the  type  of  nature,  namely^ 
in  a  multipiicity  of  instances,  or  in  a  number  of  ^rras,  the  least  of 
which  attain  the  aim  of  their  creation,  by  which  alone  can  be  explained 
the  prevention  of  destruction  by  accidents^  and  partly  the  population  of 
the  world  by  the  different  races. 

M<MilKxklo'«  ape  idid  not  reftch  this.  His  theory  is  far  more 
reasonable  because  be  gets  up  to  Strauss  by  a  series  of  envelope- 
meats ;  but  Strauss  epfirat  aH  thiS|  and  generates  his  gra8s4iopper, 
Atitocbthoti,  on  the  instant.  Absurdity  has,  iioweTer,  this  adiran- 
tage,  that  it  teaches  us  to  appreaate  truth.  Let  us  go  down  witli 
the  entire  argument.  First,  the  theory  is,  that  this  creation  is  not 
on  God's  part, ''  <)uateaus  iofinitas,  sed  quatenus  per  elementa 
aaaceotis  teHuris  expUcatur,"  How  does  t^is  realize  the  absolute 
deed  from  the  absolute,  if  it  be  mediate  creativeness  i  Their  own 
weapons  pieisce  the  ueologtato.  What  uaiural  history  or  philo- 
sophy^ savuig  that  <tf  He^  ajid  Slrauas^  favours  heterogeneous 
prochftction?  Where  is  the  tsadkMm  of  early  creaUon  <rf  this 
character  ?  Where  is  the  proof  of  any  such  vis  vitalis  as  is  here 
ascrifbed  to  the  earth  ?  In  what  crucible  were  all  organisms  re- 
volving ere  they  attained  muscular  formation  ?  Reimarus  is  un- 
answerable, if  it  was  done,  why  should  it  never  be  repeated  ? 
The  argument  of  L#ucretius  on  the  sterility  of  earth  now  rests  on 
nothing  but  his  baseless  assertion.  Ovid,  in  all  his  metamor- 
pfaosesy  never  represents  man  as  distinct  from  man  in  production, 
although  in  the  myth  of  Deticalon  and  Pyrrha  the  stones  become 
men — ^but  how  i  By  haman  agency  under  a  divine  law.  A  very 
diff(N«nt  case  to  the  one  before  us;  and  further,  the  intention  of 
Ovid  to  indicate  man's  earthly  formation  is  perfectly  apparent. 
Bnt  it  is  asserted,  certainly  somewhat  hesitatingly,  with  all  the 
misgiving  of  an  indefensible  position,  diat  this  production  of 
<M*gani8m  does  happen.  The  generatio  aquivoca  is  appealed  to, 
which  is  certainly  very  equivocal  proof.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
but  a  term — there  is  no  spontaneous  generation.  The  infusoria 
and  entozoa  are  appealed  to  as  proofs.  Now  these  infinitesi- 
mals, infusoria,  according  to  Spallanzani,  fill  the  air  widfi  their 
germs  or  eggs,  so  that  we  swallow  them,  and  imbibe  them  pos- 
sibly at  every  inhalation.  La  Mark  considered  the  infusoria  as 
faaviog  BO  volition,  as  taking  their  food  by  absorption  like  plants, 
as  being  without  any  mouth  or  internal  organ,  in  a  word^  as  gela- 
tinous masses,  whose  motions  are  determined  not  by  their  will, 
but  by  the  action  of  tbe  mediom  in  which  they  move.  Head- 
less, eyeless,  organless,  nerveless,  just  the  sort  of  insect  required 
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to'tmke'owthis  tMsd  Iheory  biid  Uiat4>f  )iSu»uB«fc:>  But^llie  |M4us 
and ' deeply  stgaoiiots  ^farenber^i  wbo^  devoted  tfin:!3feBr9"of  Ms 
lile  to  lb«ir  iqfesliigqtion^iiioond^these  iuseds  extmidingTiin  ibeir 
habitat  UyMfl  of  longitudor  and  l^^  ol!  latitiAdeiai  X>o0gDlo»  kt 
Africa,  the  Altar  mountains  in  Asia,  ob  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  Oasis 
of  AtnnloiH  ^tid  at  the  botiom  of  Siberian  mines,  iu  spots  eotirdij 
destitute  oflighti  •  i  : 

These  ifi9ect8  possess  a  more  complical^d  conslruotioifr  dnn 
other  animalfi,  therefore  they  cannot  be  the  firsl- liidc.  -They 
dwell  m  the  blood  and  orine,  in  the  taitarof  the  teeth,  in  vinegari 
paste,  sand,  8cc.  Their  mitnilenes^  is  such  that  some  are  not 
l«SO00th  part  of  a  line  in  breadth,  and  yet  they  have  organs,  a 
mouth,  and  several  stomachs*  The  impeeaaion  made  upon  the 
mind  of  Ehrenberg  by  this  stiftdy;  has  been  deeply  conducive  to 
the  ptefy  sfs'^dlhas  Iciariring  of  that  philosopher.  .  Tlw  typeAheii 
of  these  fe  tlOtisOMpl^  emnigb  -  for  the. earliest ifoiiiiatioii^  neilber 
do  they  geneftite^ippamntlyclifSsrentlirora' other  animais*  no.  >.f. 
^The  ent<^2^-  avep  hekti'«<|«ieitedy^  ^d  it  shows;  lraw»  siiogiillMrly 
different  thfitgfsaflffccf  dMbrent  men« .  These  :afe  <}iioted  bjr!oner«df 
our  lYibst  e^ilightenfed  pbikisopiters,  and  tiiel  autbojtiof  a^ 'iBfidge- 
water  Treatfee;  tis^elvrfvl'pehiiiriseenoes  of  a  falL  finlitisof 
coui^e  presiumed  by  Strauss^  that  as  the  habitat  of  theseis  nian, 
that  hei^  he  has  hisf  stronghold  of  spotitaneous  generation,  •since 
they  are  ^ll^enferated'  in  human  matter.  But  these  ^animals,  are 
doubtless  generated  f#om  our '  food,  M'hich,  warmed  by  thelieatof 
the  intestines,  produces,  from  almost  imperceptible  eggSj  even  tlie 
giant  tape-U'orm.  Why  are  not  these  found  in  other  animais  ? 
Why  do  they  lodge  in  man?  Simply  because  they  vary  as  the 
food  varies.  The  other  unimals  do  not  take  man's  aliment,  do 
not  inhale  our  various  drinks ;  wine  atid  porter  are  unknown  to 
thetii,  and  consequently  man  has  these  peculiar  organizations 
from  his  peculiar  diet.  Thefee  tsvo  points  thus  tiispo8ed''4tf, 
we  wW  heighten"  the  argumeiMf  for  Strauss,  by  addaGing<  die 
polypes:  Now  \vheh'ii  piirt^  ^  these  animals  is  cut  off,  it  in- 
stantly fo^s  ahbth^r;iind  as  complete  ^iv  animal  as  tlie^one  frosi 
Avhich  if  lias  been' seveJ-^di  Will  this  Serve  the  argument- of 
Str&uss,  sihce  it  has  a  greafei^  air  of  probability  than  any  of  his 
own  f  Not  a' whit,  though  the  best  iltasti'atton  of  the  argument, 
for  it  is  a  faculty  wrth  which  Gokl  had  endowed  the  polype^  The 
illustratiotis  fail,  even  supposing-  that  Me.deigived  to  place'  the 
question  of  the  noblest  animal  on  a  pari^pasau  pit>ceBs  witbdie 
meanest.  But  th^  •ent6fe6isi,  according  to  Strauss,  are  both  ovipa- 
rous and  viviparous.  We  doubt  this  lattev  fact;  stiU  we-witt  kt 
'it  remain,  for  argument,  undisputed. 
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The  filstekempitt^, iiei  says^t  cutiid  only  fasuwrforHKdrlk^fiin. 
selves  in  each  Hvii^  Imimal  by  ge^er«Jrte'o:«e^iiM90fa;^'»iid  pireoisely.. 
in  tbe'^mehianner,  we  affirm^  did<  mim  iapp)BaMtpoi):th9  enrlki! 
ibrough  a  {UtevogenedUfj  productioo^  which  isno^  cxHititiuedubyi' 
a  9ei(Ual.     Bot  Iji^te-  ihb^  generath  ttquivoca  ia  not  ^slabli^b^d^ 
aM  therefore  man  oannot  be  said  tobegenerated  by  tjbal^of  which 
the  author  can  furnish  no  type.     But  where  is  the  ptioof  that  the 
ioiiMiettae  difference  between  the  entozoa  and  man  equals^  which 
it  mast,  to  make  this  argument  perfect,  that  between  the. ancif^nt 
amL  modern  relations  of  the  earths     Why  ^should,  such,  odagical 
poiwera  be  attriboled  to  the  Nachsit/tern,  afi  to' thrcxjw  out  at  once,, 
witbcKit  niiraculouji  agendy^  the  perfek:t  species,  of.  menr     Qtaving 
thus  indifferently  generated  the  Human:  race^weifegJ'fX  tp^ay^tbat 
Strausa  is  as  bad  a  nurse'  aa  .partntr     Hie  ha«.  npw  .Ii0>  f^4'  hi« 
dnli.  i£pwijirus. had  soggefl^tedi milk  &oniJthe  ^ith#  a.^rQa^i^/^ 
co^itreesiorisonietbii^aimikiri  we  su^jK>9e^  tOiPM^tpport  J^i^^sppiir 
taneous  creation;    ^How.wianly.iaraU  5n9atipp|p^|Q4ii99t,(;p^Vifl 
^hh'but  anteribr  to  man.!)  Nolbat  ifillDOt  iih  a^0^n>f1ps 
bin»  out  hf  a  desperate  pllinge>  auppqaing,  a  ^  tworyearrol^  l^ij^hi 
(while  aboul  it^  w4iy  did.  be  not  say  twe&l;y) ;.  aiulal^.tbio  pyeripq 
the  children  are  to  systain  themselves .  and  go  on  t9.  m|nhoo(j. 
Poor  things !     How  macfa  did  th^  growi»  the  ^jr^t^year  ?    Hpw 
much  in  tfae  second  ?    Whei^  did  they  biegin  to.rui;^  1    Ho\Y,mii9h 
cold  met  in  them?    How  much  beat?    Hoiy  lu.uch  ,p394$ture? 
Did  the  elements  beg  of  each  other  loai>s  ito  generate  certain 
parts  ?    How  was  the  earth  ?    Shaking  all  over,    ^oor  children ! 
Strauss  fairly  gives  up  the  battle  here  ; — *'  lyet  u^.  ra^heir  confess* 
as  we  have  done  in  .the  *  doctrine  of  tb^  Eternal  Creadon^  the 
insufficiency   of  our   conceptions^"     Y^^«,  but.  this   copfessipn 
comes  somewhat  late  in.  the  day..  Before  a  man  touches  these 
aoknui' realities^ be  is  hound  ^; exhibit  a  ^pl^me  as,p^fe<;t  as 
that  be  si^eks  ta displace;  be>fore.heti|nsettl|^9  ^t  hi9p,ei  pf.  fjiiturity, 
he  muBt  giire^  as  Hnmewas  imq\^fi^,U>  fiixn}»kitR  his.  ag|e4  mo- 
ther, seane  equivalentitor  that;)vlMch  Jv? ifepioyes,^  ,.We  must^g^t 
8  certainty  of  being  right,  ai>4  .»H)jt.beut«kep.)np..tQ,,ft..^ta^^  of 
the  journey^  and  then  told^^t.onr  g^i^eis!u$^l^^s. ,  ,J^n,j"  esprjii 
farr  muatbe  /or(  thiiiOtughonit^,,  ^;^,flijigl^,l^.hf^ve,  nqwc^^kpw, 
who>  like  Spinoza  and  iS|i^u99i;qaaiingn.Kia  h^^t.apd^?^,  tbatbe 
not  only  imagines  bnt  unders^anda  >he  '^ii^i^s  pf  the,Qodhead.; 
'   The  self^sufl&oiency.  of  tbtase  ^en  i^.  apparent  at  jeyery  line. 
Having  thus,  wf  repes^ty  proved  an '^^treniely  indifferept  parent  to 
man,  a  still  worse  nurse,  let  ua  Ipok  at  hia  universal  relations  in 
both  capacities.     MaUji  then,  is  the  product  pf  these  physical  cpn- 
ditionsy  and  Strauss  does  not  see  why  these  conditions  (a  certain 
mixture  of  matter  under  some  relation  of  temperature^  electricity, 
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&€•),  should  only  happeh  once  and  only  produce  one  couple. 
He  believes  that  the  germs  developed  themselves  in  thousands,  and 
this  he  considers  solves  the  question  of  the  different  races*  Indeed^ 
but  we  ought  to  have  at  least  been  told  how  much  of  them  will 
make  an  European^  how  much  an  African,  ^nd  how  much  a 
Malay*  What  a  picture^  the  earth  covered  with  this  two-year-old 
assemblage !  How  did  they  get  to  talk  ?  Did  galvanism  teach 
them?  !uid  a  series  of  electrical  shocks  bring  out  a  language? 
iV|[ain|  how  were  they  all  preserved  in  this  state,  if  Strauss  feels 
this  difficulty  of  conserving  one  couple  for  the  propagation  of 
the  species.  For  the  present  we  close  our  labours  with  this  author, 
but  we  have  not  done  with  him.  His  book  reached  us  late  from 
Grermany.  It  is  not  easy  to  apprehend  such  a  book  even  in  our 
language,  far  less  in  German,  which  grows  daily  more  unintel- 
ligible and  involved  in  its  reasoning  processes.  W^e  understand 
that  Strauss  is  fast  sinking  in  estimation  even  amid  his  brother 
esprits  fort$.  The  spirit  of  the  esprits  foibles,  of  a  nation's  com- 
mon sense,  he  has  experienced,  in  nearly  the  rising  of  an  entire 
city  to  prevent  his  taking  a  chair  he  would  have  desecrated  with 
his  present  opinions,  though  with  just  cultivation  his  powers  might 
have  advantaged  himself  and  benefited  others.  He  has  at  least 
unwittingly  done  the  world  one  kindness  by  developing  himself 
so  completely  in  the  present  production,  that  no  one  can  hesitate 
in  pronouncing  a  verdict  upon  him.  As  literary  men  we  do  not 
covet  restrictions  on  the  press,  but  if  ever  a  work  deserved  the  sup- 
pression by  the  censor  or  custos  morum,  this  does  unquestion- 
ably. Fortunately,  from  the  recondite  nature  of  the  topics,  it  will 
only  circulate  among  those  who  can  test  the  information  it  contains, 
and  appreciate  it  at  its  value,  which,  if  we  were  called  on  for  an 
estimate,  we  should  not  place  very  high. 
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'Art.  VIII.— JPra  wee  and  Europe. — JRevUe  de  Paris. 

An  article  has  just  appeared  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  a  French  perio- 
dicaly  which,  when  M.  Thiers  was  in  power,  had  the  reputation  of 
being  hh  immediate  organ  on  the  Eastern  question,  and  on  the 
position  in  which  France  would  probablj  be  placed  by  the  acces- 
sion to  power  of  the  Conservatives  in  England.    The  Mevue  sajs : 

*^  A  year  ago  England  voluntarily  isolated  herself  from  France,  and,  in 
concert  with  Russia,  induced  Austria  and  Prussia  to  enter  into  an  al- 
liance, from  which  France  was  excluded.  The  alliance  once  formed,  the 
contracting  parties  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  Action,  without  the  con«> 
currence  of  this  country.  The  coasts  of  Svria  were  invaded ;  Beyrout 
was  bombarded,  atid  the  fall  df  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  whidh  W(U  ill^defended, 
was  obtained  partly  by  treason.  Ibrabiffl  was  ccm»pelled  to  evaooBte' 
SyriBi  the  powers  ifictated  laws  to  the  Bcdfiail,  whom  tbey  preteete^t' 
and  to  the  Viceroy  whom  tbey  oppressed  i  and  aaaottaoed  }ki&  conditions  • 
on  which  tbey  would  periait  M^faemet  Ali  to  retinn  Egypt.  All  this  wa9 
done,  and  in  a  few  mofitba  the  afiiur  waa  about  to  be  po^sununated  with- 
out France.  What  a  triumph !  But  to  these  events,  which  took  place 
as  if  by  enchantment,  succeeded  a  state  of  dissatisfactionj  attended  with 
symptoms  of  revolt  in  the  whole  of  the  East.  The  people  rose,  and  the 
cause  of  their  rising  is  easily  explained.  Before  the  treaty  of  July  15^ 
there  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  East  two  things,  which  repre- 
sented the  destiny  of  Islamlsm ;  they  thought  that  the  descendants  of  the 
Osmanlies  were  still  strong  enough  to  defend  the  usual  independence  of 
tbe  empire }  but  this  illusion  ceased  to  exist,  when  they  saw  the  ^mbinefcs 
of  Europe  declaring  themselves  tbe  guardians  of  tbe  young  SuUani  and 
ruling  over  tbe  haberitaace  of  Mahmoud.  On  tbe  other  band,  tbe  man 
whom  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Nile  tbey  had  regarded  as  a  hero«  as  a  sort  of 
regenerator  of  religion,  set  up  by  the  prophet,  bent  beneath  the  impe- 
rial mandates  of  an  Boglish  commodore,  and  the  power  of  Mehemet  All 
passed  away  as  a  dream.  Thus,  neither  at  Constantinople  nor  at  Alex- 
andria has  Islamlsm  a  representative,  who  can  inspire  confidence  and 
respect  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  When  the  East  has  no  great  man 
in  whom  it  can  trust,  and  on  whom  it  can  place  its  hopes,  it  neces- 
sarily becomes  restless  and  agitated.  In  our  western  part  of  tbe 
globe,  the  regular  flow  of  institutions  and  laws  supplies  the  absence  of 
those  great  individuals,  who  are  sent  by  God  from  time  to  time  for  the 
government  of  mankind  ;  but  in  the  East,  where  there  is  no  hero,  there 
is  sure  to  be  anarchy.  Lei  us  turn  our  eyes  towards  all  the  countries 
which  anciently  formed  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  from  tbe  banks 
of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Nile,  and  we  shall  see  that  tbey  are 
dl  more  or  less  agitated  ;  and  that  in  some  points  open  revolt  has  broken 
oQt.  Religion,  as  in  1821,  serves  as  the  rallying  cry  and  the  standard  f(ML* 
the  Christian  population,  which  is  still  nominally  under  the  sway  of  the 
turban.  In  1821,  we  saw  but  the  people  of  one  small  country  endeavour- 
ing to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  succeeding  at  length  in  their  san<* 
guinary  and  glorious  struggle.  Now,  however,  the  scale  of  resurrection 
is  more  vast,  and  it  will  probably  one  day  extend  from  the  Danube  to  tbe 
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to  tue,£ian-r-anatbi8  sue  cannot  do  witnotft  r  ranee.       , 
<>f/M»'iWW9rtaff^^iMt,i?f*iicft(Mj«!Sg?r/te.j|^ 

^W^>;8ll  gr^tiEvippft^ii  cpptcBtftp  af¥i  ^l^augh  ?ira9c^  ip  a 
CbO«A%H<f9MnJ»iy^J^  i^l^nat--T.fQr,.^bqiF^encJ^a$.3[ joatioh  b^yp 
l^i;^M^jida>yi),,<biQin  aWfti  wifl  ftet  Mp..tlNB;g9fJde§p.of  R^^^flain. 
t^qf,s|kej|rl|T77^^pv^  ^fp.atill'in^oy^aqd.KeFy  iqflweflti^l  wwi  in. that. 
c(f^m»\yvl\q,f^i^  ^f^mb  m^icbf^  tp  tbe.Migiaa  o|  Cjl^iiiajt^  .ah(| 
ap]cip^i|g^  tb|$te9^i>cii{]9Aiqni(^f  Cbwis^ian^.p^  eyqj.^oij]f^nartftH 
(wm  lk^,3Wfefl/M:.4^^Wlwniq{/B4aJw^  ^IWRIM^.J^*^ 

af  ,*fllf«q  »^L«^iU  .Cb5¥*W0.;  .;fMirt  J  the  vPbil05f?phep.pjf  ,f^^  Frep^^^ 

J?g{}ftP?Wft*«i*lM#%  ab^dpnnaqpt  pf  the^f^^^s^^p^jd^^f? 

j[it)ff)u^fl?p,c^PMrr,f i)f5e  iqf  I^rwqe*.  She  ip,4?J  W^ J^e  g^ory  pf 
i]^t|ry¥intioq,iQ  favour  .of  Cbrirtianjty^  ^Jtbough  th^  moMyes  of 
a^(][pp  tpay  Ipave  npi^of  ih^.iia^  feajtu^qs  by  which  even  tbe  ^'arti- 
zaQ0hiB^V^..^f  ^jff^  ^^  9Qm^tiq[ies  distingiubhed.  Her  pride  teaches 
hfix ^^t^uxQ^e  vvi^lo^t  France. must  not  have  the  honour'of  f ro- 
i'if^^ti:^^}^^Sy9  ?wi  if,  Qp.th^qoutrary,  Europe,  taking  inio 

Jp  y}frf^lj»9W'  ?!a^ff>s.R(.f*Qse  ^bP  hftv^revplt^^  ^i;ance.  could 
IW^jiPft^?-»  ffff«i!^Pff«^  W*cjt^n.,that  ^f  lending, h^r  aid  to  the 

ff5imf«^WJ(W^/«!%Win<fn^e  «f,.ffloraA  lufti^enfie,  which  ,i^ight 
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lipoliation.    Ine  conquest  of  Algiers  ^as  undeftaKeri  upon  purely 
religious  feelings,  or  such  at  least  was  the  profession  of  the  go- 
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lorsy  without  whose  concurrence  the  attempt  could  not  have  be^n 
niadib';  We^e  sihcei^,  ^^  they'd^^tiifl'Mkbfit'^  m^m  dilf^^e 
eni^hfcitiiatioti  of  Chiisti^s^,  and  the  m^nflfk)n' bf'eMM^ 
Ut^der  th^  present  dyDasty,  t(ie  occt^p^tibti-^' Atj^i^fd'Hi^^^'Ibit^tflF^ 
its  religious  character,  but  ri^  ChafmbW]^''fatffd  'thTe  ^^c^i^H^Krl 
still  keep  up  the  pfetehce  of  ChriMian  t6t^r^uti(>hr  ;^  >^d^he^M^' 
ti6n,  stimulated  in  its  vsltiity,  aiiid  stiti  t^bping, '^WtiDst  Mde^d^' 
against  hope,  that  the  tonqoestiti  Afrixia  VrRi  'otid  clay'^niH^Ie^ 
them'  tb  extend  their  influence  in  Europe,  dotisdi^btb  p^f^i^k^^ 
sacdfictes  for  tbei^  hew  tolotiy,  >34hich  Bfi-^  tis  dbsUrd'iii  ^h^  W^* 
cdstly.  The  dortiinibh  of  thdFj^ntSh/if'dAmittiotif  i^feim'ttib^^IK^J 
iti  Al^ria,'  ik  atteftd^d  Witfe  ati^orities  UvfeflcK  ^uW^'fl}feg«i#* 
Tiirtef  or  Pa!g^«s ;   itirf':t^t'iffie^  'prWeiWl^d'^Wi^thii  sWAll6W^6F 

CftnitaWi^:'  In  WeiK  rnvfltet^^WkW^*^  ^f  fflW*^ 

Mj  faaVe  t^vk^^^d^'  iM^^  Wivesin^^daught^^'i:de]|l^^  ^Mt&tlfedr' 
tft'ey^^lky  the'  feroWfybPti^fei'rf;  ^b*  llltb  f&fe/^/^Wff^^Hfe^ 
wbeK^d  by  Mood ;  ikl  Jfet  th^'ie^i' ih-Al^teHil*>^Byi«fefll9M^^ 
cair^a  ^a  war  df  Christian  cfviliiifdli^n' a^aiiist:  l^rkiiti'fttiiKitlSnll'? 
What  the  French  have  done^hd  are!  dofil^  iA  kmi^^^k^'^m 
alfto  do  in  Syria,  ifi  Candia,  ih  Egypf, 'iha>Sft  ^\jttk^^\  -#ftb'<Heitf 
religion  is  but  the  tiame ;  biilitary  gf<!)fi'^;'*^MLte'^ttM^ih^ttri  fc 
derstood  in  its  worst  acceptation,  and  dmbffion^f'ibbHdiiektj:^^ 
tie  realities.  The  writer  in  the  Revue  ie  Phrik  says^^lf  ifly,^  'Avtrki^ 
fore,  that  the  eastern  question  cannot  be  settled  withod'lf'FriincefJ 
If  France  be  not  strong  enough  jost  n6w  ttt  hisiijt  ixpoti^XH^iMH 
of  intervention,  she  wiH  contihue  td  fbni^t  ihsiiVrbctidn; '^fl 
await  the  proper  moment  f6r  open  d^clrfr^tfonV  Tfcis  SJ  !!(iith; 
although  the  vanity  of  the' boast  is  greater' th^ii  Ifife  Iruth^vrfiitih' 1$ 
evident  in  the  quotation;  for  ad  regards  iKe 'prfesettt  Jrtrte^'dF^,fll8 
question,  it  would  be  quite  jiossibjd  for  'ffife  dftiy'tte'Wt^vattibti^ 
France.    They  have  liothiiig  to'fBj^i^*Vtiffri'h6?'bt*flfls'WA^ 


resources,;  might  place  hei^irt  ii  ipt^ti*i^if^fi(^^to-ai«WtP 
leak  to  annoy  the  rest  of  Etirope.^^f^aT^W^L'^v^'Wtert'lt^ 
more  correct  view  of  the  sUte  ofTi-^hti^u^Fr^cH^fifelM^  O^ 
the  Whigs ;  and  they  wbirfd  nl^v^rliaVe  c6rtteii^d  yri^rtWHif  86'o5«^ 
and  extravagant  as  an  intervention  in'thfe^Earf,  'ih'dSffe^fHt^lil 
to  that  feeling.    They  would'  have*^a*Ccbtntrt!ihc*'aTP,"SM  ttfl..- 
perhaps,  than  the  Whigs  have  doto^^  but  th)^y<wo\aa"tt4Ve''Utiiiti 
more  wary  of  rousing  the  pasfsions  of  otir  ei^dtable  'ucfi^bdur^. 
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and  would  have  obtained  from  vanity  what  the  Whigs  have  hoped 
to  obtain  from  humiliation.  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  wholly 
wrong  in  his  estimation  of  the  French  character,  if  he  thought  that 
they  were  as  much  given  to  swaggering  as  acting ;  the  mistake  has 
been  in  assigning  to  them  the  cowardice  of  the  bully  as  well  as  his 
bullyism^  and  in  overrating  the  difficulties,  pecuniary  or  otherwise 
of  France,  for  future  as  well  as  present  operation.  Even  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  both  as  a  general  and  a  minister  has 
evinced  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  character  and 
resources  than  any  other  man  in  his  position,  and  who  tt€$ver  per- 
mitted his  contempt  of  what  is  ridiculous  in  that  character  to 
carry  him  to  dangerous  extremes,  was  deceived  as  to  the  effect  of 
defeat  and  humiliation  upon  the  French  nation.  When,  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was  the  means  of  imposing  upon  them  a 
contribution,  which,  at  that  time,  appeared  beyond  the  means  of 
the  country,  his  Grace  is  reported  to  have  said,  tbat  he  bad  put  a 
weight  round  their  necks,  which  they  would  be  many,  very  many 
years  compelled  to  carry :  and  yet  we  have  seen,  that  a  few  years 
enabled  them  to  throw  it  off,  and  that  without  any  extra(^dinary 
taxation.  The  government  of  France,  however,  was  never  so 
settled  during  the  restoration  as  to  be  enabled  to  make  alt  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  available.  There  were  parties  then  as 
there  are  now ;  there  was  a  debt  then,  and  a  still  heavier  one,  as 
there  is  now.  The  French,  however,  have  given  US  reason  to  be- 
lievcj,  that  they  are  not  to  be  deterred  for  ever  from  action  as  re- 
gards Europe,  by  debt  or  the  struggles  of  party ;  and  the  feeling 
which  treats  them  with  contempt,  which  excludes  foresight,  is  uih 
wise  and  dangerous. 

The  writer  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  although  he  belongs  to  the 
Thiers  school,  and  is  therefore  a  thorough  hater  of  the  English 
Tories,  expresses  his  opinion  that  they  are  wiser  in  their  views 
in  connection  with  the  Eastern  question  than  the  Whig  govern- 
ment.    He  says  : 

**  The  Tories  have  not  been  blind  to  the  true  state  of  this  qnestlon. 
For  a  moment,  indeed,  whilst  the  sound  of  the  cannon  of  Beyront  and 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  was  still  recent,  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  may  bave 
received  unqualified  approbation  in  England ;  for  every  thing  then  seemed 
to  indicate  a  near  and  glorious  solution.  Bat  feelings  have  changed 
with  the  change  of  eircumstanees^  and  wHh  the  present  oompUcatioiia  of 
the  Eastern  question.  It  is  now  felt  tbat  the  policy  whiob  diet4^e4  the 
treaty  of  July  15,  however  good  it  may  have  appeared  at  one  time  as 
regarded  the  interests  of  England,  is  now  becpine  imprMi^abU^  and 
that  it  was  al^surd  to  pretend  to  exclude  France  for  ever  froqa  9  sh^re  in 
that  question*  Hence  it  is  that  the  mQ$t  influential  men  of  the  Tory 
party  speak  as  if  they  were  disposed  for  a  better  undentanding  with 
France,  and*  appear  to  desire  a  modification  in  the  policy  of  BhgUmd. 
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Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  contrary^  persists  in  the  ideas  and  passions 
whicb  induced  him  to  sign  the  convention  of  London^  and  every  thing 
tends  to  increase  his  obstinacy.  He  is  led  away  by  the  cajolery  of 
Russic^  ^nd  by  a  hatred  for  France,  which  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
residence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  London." 

It  j«  a  very  common  belief  in  France^  that  Lord  Palmerston 
has  a  personal  hatred  of  the  French,  and  that  in  his  desire  to 
gratify  it|  he  overlooks  those  considerations  of  prudence  which 
^ould  strike  a  minister  who  might  be,  aa  all  ministers  ought  to 
be,  without  personal  feeling  on  questions  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  their  own  country  and  the  peace  of  Europe.  We  know 
not  Wibat  foundation  there  may  be  for  such  belief;  but  certainly 
nothing  authentic  has  transpired  to  show  that  it  is  well  founded. 
Aa  soon  as  Lord  Palmerston  began  to  show  that  there  were  in 
bis  opinion  other  countries  in  Europe  besides  France,  whose  alli- 
ance was  worth  having,  the  flood-gates  of  virulence  of  the  Paris 
press  were  opened  upon  him^  and  he  was  charged  with  being  at 
once  abater  of  France  and  a  traitor  to  his  own  country  in  favour 
of  Russia.  Some  of  the  journals  asserted  that  this  supposed 
hatred  had  its  origin  in  his  jealousy  of  Talleyrand,  to  whose 
superiodr  powers  he  was  compelled  to  submit ;  others  said  that  in 
Bome. secret  negociation  be  had  been  outwitted  by  Louis  Philip, 
and  that  bis  hatred  was  all  concentered  on  that  personage,  to  de- 
dirone  whom  he  sought  to  arm  against  France  the  other  powers 
of  the  continent,  convinced  that  such  an  alliance  would  have  the 
effect  of  rousing,  the  French  populace  against  a  monarch  who 
preferi^  peace  to  military  glory.  As  any  assertion,  however 
false,  absurd  and  unfounded,  M'hich  appears  in  a  French  journal, 
has  only  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  all  the  cha- 
racter of  truth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Lord  Palmerston  should 
at  this  moment  be  regarded  as  the  personal  hater  of  France  or  of 
its  sovereign  Louis  Philip.  Nothing  that  Lord  Palmerston  could 
do  with  a  view  to  remove  this  belief  would  be  attended  with  a 
successful  result ;  and  as  he  knows  this,  he  is  perhaps  more  in- 
different to  the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the  French,  and  therefore 
less  courteous  towards  them  than  he  might  be  under  different 
oircomstances.  But  there  has  certainly  been  nothing  in  his  inter- 
course with  M«  Guizot  to  warrant  the  new  imputations  of  hatred 
and  ill-will  which  are  cast  upon  him.  Not  many  weeks  ago  he 
gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  desire  to  maintain  the  harmony — so 
called— which  exists  between  the  two  oonntries,  by  immediately 
complying  with  a  personal  request  of  M.  Ouizot,  on  a  subject 
connected  with  an  effort  to  promote  good  feeling;  and  all  his 
despatches  have  been  written  with  calmness  and  apparent  good 
temper*    As  regards  the  present,  there  is  no  manifestation  of  the 
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W9iuM  ,^o>y.  .(M>  Iher^ai  .j[)if)i^nfl'.«if  .offeneei  wds.*liis;fhanDs 
thw^rite^  illii^  ^oo!.fi^fll^^1^)',^^^ftO#h  Yi^HWiofuhbiiatfeacdlkBpu^ 

Md  di^nmicro  pf /iW.Fr/BiKjh  H^Xm.  t.^Th©  ^JMlfMisyfdciluitKd  <rf 
tbe  XkoVi^,  sefiw\%ry1oiJpl^^ff|iuS^f»  tQvm^  MisdeiTailbyvlitld^ 
if  be  ever.  i^ly.  4id  fa^l  ^tbertt>,w90inoig9fmfid;;fol!ihab0dtof<'dM 
Vi'bole  frei^c))  piutigja ;  apdiitis  (difi|cua^io.€4ilcekfi>«hen.*altd  oil 
>ivbat  oocasion^tbe  Cituien  KUig  bftd  iKe  ii|isfortuiiiQ:te  Mi.cmder 
the  diapleasui-^  of  JLord  Pa}fn«retQn».'  The  etveat  cannot » have 
been  of  very  recent  4ate»  f^r  ni  kasl;  «ev«B  or  eilght  jFcara^hiitte 
passed  aince  tih^  riunour  viaafir^  .oirccikted>' bodijet  «e-<!att 
scarcely  ASAign  (o  it  a  more  .distant  ftmoA\  i6r«  we  jremember 
that  in  tbq  ^aHy  part  of  tbe  Wbig  gover|imeot,<:a»d;.'aboililjr 
after  tbe  aci^es^ioa  of  Louis  PrhUipito  die/FD^iicfa  thipqe^.^Mv  de 
Flaiiaut  cume  .to  EaglaiKJ  twice  op  fiiivat0>iiibsidDS'.<iFrom'L(MN« 
Phijip  to  Lc^rd  J^almefstpumaiui.  on.fbQib  lOecukoiS'ifoiind  tba 
noble  secretary  exceedingly  well  disposed  towards  ^imjttiid'>  bis 
royal  ma^itpr, .  Wedo  j^olbXBfi^u^io  assfsr^thfibtbeiintBedHifseibe 
tweeu  tl](e;C^tia^€;i^.KfiK>iKi  M>i9i£Qgb^!miibtfir'4'a0aiMrtni£k 
fpr  we.  knfxwjjial. IiP^i^  Pbily^i WW.  «n*eJr>ioiihayed-  a^jftit^ies'df 
artialea .  jp  .tbj^  C^W^^i  iii^;vw9papef ,  j tb4n  ( ftbe .  ofimtaii  (ocgbniof  ^ the 
Vfhlg  Q^hJ^if  *W9  tbat.  be.  fiQflre.  ti^nl  opUev^nrniolblraMl^mih 
Xx^rd  Palmerston  on  th^.subj^.    liuti  these  laivtidesy^fakh  w«#e 
an  eiLpesurc  o£  the  cupidity,  of  , the  Frenob  hbigi  meet  disdahiied 
by  Lord.Palpaerstoni  and  Louis  Philip  b«diJiibseqii€iitf<|pro<if 
that  they  were  writteJ9.b|y  a  tr^jytor  in  bi9 <^'0  cauip,  and  hsid^ieeii 
censured  by  the,Biiti$bi>^abioeti  .  We.caimot  tbeanefore .«coo«iit 
for  the  popular  belief  in  France*  thai  liord  Palfnerstoii  hales  the 
French;  but  we  can  easily  undcirsita^' i^hy  the 'French «i**^ the 
French  pppositiou  journals  jat  least*-r^ate  bin.     They  •belie>«e 
that  Ojf  all.  the, cabinet  be  is  the  }eaat  idisfpoaed  to^jencearage  the 
damnable  doctrines  of  Frf!.ncb republicanisin i  andif  tbitf  bethe 
real  ground*  of  dislike,  Lpfd  Palmerplpn'  iiiBy>be  pfoudioftbeh* 

But  if  jnjhfi  ^^pi^jt.pjt  iairpf^s.^aiidiiiDpartiaUty^itreii^ef^ 
Lord,  Palpif^r^^oipi.^gjirips^tmy)^^  imputaHons.  aodaccusatioae/^We 
[hrepffyJi^fX^  y\l\mk  ipAstresultifiroiiiiap'itate 

^<)f  tiling  W  >YJji9^tJje  'VyMig<<^bin«^rjfo)d^'|iOfsjtppdtbyiA^ai  tttiy 
pavtjotTth^  Ifrep^  ^^(^l,  ..iTh^iI^eqfrirt^nsefiYatitei^^lid^^e^r 
,are  a  nuperpu?  ,Md  .ififluf^^uejli  IMy .  baile;  116  duifideiMS^  in  a 
Hiiui^trywhic}^  ip.^ralaf]d  foslt^^ji^di.t^eoutagcb  ihe*  sfidritl  xif 
^isc^onfpii^l^'hi^m,^^  i^cAtido^  animihy^^iyd  Mtoks 

sal^bulch^'syv;  4,^  L9rd  PaloieirstQn  be  jreally  moteiconservaiife 


than'  b]rjeolleagU6f/lu»  19^90  sbffi^nUy-sd'^r'FrlsiniJb'  Ooinerva-i 
Imfl^aud  even  ifaejt  ape  dispktts^  "Wfth  the  fr^^fOl^nV  of  Ms  coit^ 
4o€ti6ntlle  Eastern  ^uestioii)  akbodgh  tbel;f  dd  not  6f^k  that 
Buficflibas  bee&  humiliated;  '  Or  tW.bfhek«'baad;'  Lrn^d  'PilnW^ 
stoft  IB  batted  by  tbereptibli€bn<aildkly^s^cp^lk4<B8«^^'^  UibeA 
b^  nsaaokiably  ex|Mcted  llhat  tbe' WMg^  ttilntliil'y'Svni  b6'aMe  ^p 
^tde  tbe.  Easlerb  qtienlioii  with  ^atitfadtibrftd  <)k^lf;  afid  dt  tb^ 
aeoie  tfaBe^iwithdut>M>wiDg-'the  iseddfil  of  et^rhat  dtk^ord  between 
the.  two*  nalions.  *  The  aceeaaion  lo  poiUfet  <df  th^  Erigli^h  Con- 
iervativea  ndgbt  not  b^  produttiye  of  aH  tbe  resalt^  which  are 
expected  by  the  f  rench  tO'  arise  froib  such  an  event,  f6r  it  is 
utterly  iaiposnble  to  reeoncile  consideratiofis  of  justice  and  equity 
with  the  wild  doctrines*  which  are  pre^ached  in  France  on  this 
stthject ;-  but  it  is  evident  that  the  qoestbn  would  not  be  cdm- 
{ritofited  by  a.  chaise  of  ministry  in  France;  The  French  have 
been /.disappointed  by  those  whonii  they  regarded  as  tfa^r  friends^ 
8MgI  they  would  aecept  tnach  leas  tfiafil  they  asked' ffotri  tbeif 
aJlieai  fronirAhoae  whom  ihey  havef  been  ^ecuStenied  to  regard  as 
their  jeDemicis.  •  -..•.••••  j.t  ,  v.. •.-..-  u- 

,.T4}e:flfiiair  of  the  East  is  not  the  cmfy  itjutfstioil  onVhitdIi  tfa^r^ 

iaa  bad^feeUuf  between ^be governtl^nti olFnaneeatid ^h^^nd, 

tThe  P«ninaula  of  Europe  is  andtber  fi^dfitll^f'  ttie  i^^tnents  oiF 

aUife  and  contentiett>  and  tbere^is' t^lfttte^'pttispebt  that'^he  Wh|^ 

moifllera  wU  brmg  the  French  (o-reasofh^n  tU^t  sufneb^^as  of 

Ibeir  ever  being. able  to  make  tliem.  believe -tfiait  tll^y'have  acted 

as  dbey.ou^  to  have  done  iti  tbe'<Hspute  between  th,e  Pasha  of 

Egypt  .aadilheSullam.    There  always  hbs  beeif,  as  thiere  is  noW; 

a  Gondkt.  ia  Spaia  between  French  and  British  influence ;  but 

there  never  was  a  time,  perhaps,  at  whieb^  both  as  regards  the 

internal  welfare  of  Spain  and  the  e)(ist^nce  of  a  better  under- 

standing  between  England  and  France  as  to  the  politics  of  Europp 

generally,  a  strong  govertnnent  in  England  was  more  necessary. 

The  viewa  of  France  on  Spain  are  diatiaettically  opposed  to  British 

interests ;  and  it  is  4>f  the  greatest  ini[^ortance  that  they  should 

know,  and  feel  that  their  viewa  are  impi'aeltTcable.     With  ^  weak 

government  in  England,  whether  Whi^  or  Tory,  ^he  English,  will 

be  luiable  to  keep  down  the  pretensions  of 'France  to.  if\si\Le  of 

Spain  a  mere  colony*     Short;  of  this  the  Freticfi  vrill'  i^^ver  stop 

of'lheijc  own  free  will;  and  <  if  they  have  hilh^ito  refrained  from 

anyiopen  attempt  to.«et  «p  agoVefrKde^t  iti  Sprain  which  shbuld 

lendritaelf  to  their  views>  it- has  been  b^aVis^  tbeir  at^teniioh 

was  engrossed  ekewhere^  and^  b^ail^  FreOffi  :iVktrigti^  hid  hot 

•yet  ripened  tbe< fruit  for  plucking*;  -If  France  is  to  be're-act- 

mitlfid  into  what  is  called  vb/6  Eul'opesfti^C^i^papt^;  there  hiust.be 

.a0n)e;yef!y  strong  condition  by  which  it  can  6fe  res6ilmdd  from 
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open  intenrentioQ  or  secret  intrigue  in  Spain.    She  must  not  be 
allowed  to  regain  influence  unless  that  influence  is  to  be  exercised 
hi  the  common  interests  of  Europe.    Hitherto  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Pmssia^  although  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  allowing  re« 
publican  principles  to  prevail  ia  Spain  and  Portugal^  and  viewing, 
as  we  may  reasonably  suppose  tbejr  have  viewed,  the  forcib& 
change  in  the  anccesaion,  with  dislike  and  alarm,  have  tacitly 
abandoned  the  Peninsula  to  France  and  En^laodi  under  the  im- 
pression Chat  the  rival  influence  of  the  soi-disant  allies  would 
eflectuaHy  prevent  such  a  settlement  of  affairs  ia  that  country 
as  would  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  hopes  of  the  despoiled  princes. 
In  the  compact  for  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question,  some- 
thing ninst  be  done  as  to  Spain  and  Porti^al.    There  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  sovereign  in  Europe  of  any  weight  who  would  recom- 
mend an  intervention  for  the  restoraUon  of  Don  Miguel,  or  even 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  claims  of  Don  Carlos ;  but  there  is 
no  sovereign  who  can  be  willing  to  leave  the  government  and 
fate  of  these  countries,  and  particularly  Spain,  to  chance  or  the 
contending  influence  of  two  nations,  one  of  which  aims  at  indi- 
rect, if  not  direct,  sovereignty,  over  the  Peninsula^    The  exclu- 
sion of  France  from  the  Congress  of  Europe  is  even  in  this  ques- 
tion a  serious  calamity ;  for  if  she  were  one  of  a  body  arbitrating 
and  deciding  the  destinies  of  Europe,  she  must  of  necessity  com- 
ply with  the  just  and  equitable  views  of  the  majority,  for  the 
balance  of  power  throughout  Europe.    The  only  influence  which 
any  one  country  should  be  permitted  to  have  over  another  in  the 
Peninsula  should  be  that  which  her  commercial  energies  can  pro- 
cure for  her.     The  first  duty  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  is  to 
see  that  a  stable  and  permanent  government  be  established  in 
Spain,  and  that  no  exclusive  advantages  be  given  to  any  country. 
It  is  a  pretty  general  opinion,  indeed^  that  all  foreign  intervention 
should  be  avoided  ;  and  certainly  if  intervention  by  either  France 
or  England  be  meant,  this  is  a  wise  policy.     But  why  should 
Europe  at  large  refrain  from  laying  down  conditions  of  settle- 
ment and  tranquillity  in  Spain,  which  they  apply  to  Turkey,  Egypt, 
and  Syria  ?     Is  there  more  danger  to  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe  from  the  existence  of  anarchy  and  rebellion  in  the  East 
than  there  is  in  the  Peninsula?    Is  it  of  more  consequence  to  put 
an  end  to  contention  between  the  half-savage  tribes  of  Syria  than 
it  is  to  close  the  civil  wounds  of  Spain  i    And  is  it  of  no  import- 
ance to  establish  good  government  in  a  country  which  is  rich  in 
its  soil  and  in  its  climate,  and  which  has  within  itself  the  means 
of  becoming  great  and  happy  under  the  guardianship  of  Europe  ? 
Portugal  may  be  considered  settled  as  compared  with  Spain,  and 
therefore  to  daim  less  of  tbe  sfttenlioBS  ^  the  great  povrers ;  but 
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it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Portugal  can  nefer  be  reallj  tranquil 
whiht  Spain  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy^  The  eleaieots  of  discord 
cannot  exist  in  the  one  country  witbout  threatening  discord  to 
the  other.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  Spaniards 
sind  the  Portuguese  detest  each  othm  as.  nations,  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  are  in  each  parties  who  are  willing  to  forget  na- 
tional antipathies  tn  the  common  endeavour  to  upset  the  existing 
institutions.  It  was  a  false  policy  whioh  permitted  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  old  tnstilutions  of  the  Peninsttia,  without  the 
intervention  of  guarantees  for  new  doctrines  of  governoieut;  and 
now  that  new  systems  have  been  tried  and  failed,  having  no  other 
support  than  the  doabtfnl  integrity  of  parties,  k  is  quite  time  to 
lay  down  laws  for  the  good  and  effectual  government  of  the  Pe» 
ninsnia.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  have  not  intervened,  be- 
cause they  could  not  do  so  in  opposition  to  France  and  England, 
which  ol]jected  to  the  kind  of  intervention  whioh  they  M'ould  have 
set  up,  and  because  they  hoped,  perhape,  that  the  Spaniards,  dis* 
appointed  as  to  their  new  institutions,  would  of  themselves  go 
back  to  the  old  system*  Those  powers  must  now  feel  that  a 
restoration  is  impossible,  and  that  the  reign  of  anarchy  may  pro* 
duce  a  very  different  result  from  that  on  which  they  had  specu* 
hited,  if  indeed  they  ever  did  speculate  upon  any  thin^  more  than 
strch  a  disgust  of  anarchy  as  would  induce  Spain  to  consent  to  a 
compromise  between  old  and  new  institutions.  Austria,  Russia, 
and  rrussia  must  now  be  desirous  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  Penin* 
sula,  under  whatever  fortn  of  government,  for  liiey  have  no  direct 
interest  in  a  different  state  of  things.  France,  however,  has  an 
interest  in  perpetuating  the  poverty  and  degradation  of  Spain, 
and  therefore  she  should  be  compelled  to  become  a  party  to  the 
final  and  irrevocable  settlement  of  this  question.  The  French 
know  that  if  Spain  and  Portugal  were  to  be  tranquillized,  and 
encouragement  were  to  be  given  there  to  the  pursuits  of  industry, 
they  would  lose  the  little  political  influence  which  they  now  pos* 
sess  in  the  Peninsula,  and  that  in  proportion  as  wealth  should 
again  visit  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards,  England  would  in- 
crease her  trade  with  those  nations,  for  France  is>too  much  behind 
the  English  in  those  manufactures  which  are  even  now  in  demand  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  for  her  to  compete  successfully  with  England. 
If  the  French  could  hope  for  increased  influence  from  the  tran- 
quillization  of  Spain,  and  the  estabHshment  of  a  government  which 
would  enable  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  wealth  and  grandeur  which  they 
possess,  we  might  expect  their  cheerful  eo-operation  in  some  vast 
and  decisive  plan  of  pacification;  but  as  the  French  do  not  enter- 
tain such  hopci  their  oj^ect  must  be  to  keep  op  the  spirit  of  fac« 
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tion  which  exists  in  Sbain,  and  by  intxisue  close  the  tnark/ets  of 

now.  If  they  cannot  create  for  their  own  gooda^.'il'itiatiia'.Sii 
Spain.  i[iefiSb6'iioimmiy'ih'miia^'^WM^^  ifi^ite^to, 
fi^probibitidti^ub^k  nbotl  Eti^itlh.  ^d^iiViina"a^Eb^m6  M%i-.^ 
piii6  is'iiiot  to  be  9heck'ed"entiffl7'by'pH>1iWNibii  aUfies';^^'ti^- 
des^ary  consequence  isj  Ihat.'a'c^tfktifthd  ti'sde'is'jbameU  o'l^ 
Which  daily  serves 'to  irritate  t(ie  mass 'in  Spain  a^iibstiti'e'^n^- 
Ifsh)  &nd' may  eventuaify  prodoc^!  sbmethfh^  Atbre  dhtlti  iimdn-' 
strance'  and  con^pl^int.  The'  r«c^nt,  affairs  at  Bkrcelqtla'  fatld! 
Carthage'na  are  striking  illus/trsftiohs'of  tlie  su'dce^s  bf  Fr^i^ 
Tntrigue  on  :ftis  point.  'One' 'dfth^  esse^itiai'cotidltl'on^  of  the 
pacificdtion  qf  Spain  on  the 'bart'oF'etiglarid,"ought  tofi^'th'^ 
adtiiissioh  ofAh^  prodded'  dtUfWaiitirac'^id^'^f  tilf  c'^triiis  b*!^ 
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vait.  "Spain  rai/iiisttii^6e\^immdm'Ema1f-^^^ 

she  conld  orily'giiri'ty  ^'^'  si&aiijl6ti%t*'kMi^^m'oi'i&ilirbm'4, 

wh^cti.  wfails't  itVtlM'iiiip'r^eiity 'd^U  n)^'^  if  p^lOiiii^  the 

iirodtice 'ftnA  maniifa'dares  bf  bib^t  cdtibtrtes.  wbl61d4Ui(;ti!>%ig^ 

capital  fbr  the  culHvatibn  bf  m  bwi)  tiatiii'at  I'esdi^f^eyV'IiJ  h^r 

present  state  she  is  unkble  ^to'^urcbji^^,  bec'dus^'  sfa'^ls'aAable'b 

sell.  She  has  the  finest  wool  of  the  tiodtioient;  e]ii:ell^tit  oil,' ivbich 

however  she  does  not  know  how  to' purify' for  foreign  hia^tie^; 

corn  superior  to  any  in  Europe;  and  wines  in  4'b'u'n(»nce,  wtitch 

are  now  Unsaleablefor'wanlpf  proper  cultVvatioh.   "Aiid  eVen  if 

all  this  pj^duce  were' perfect,  the  means  of  con'^^eyfince  "are  so 

limited 

so  en 

Let  thej-e 

foreign'  cs 

made  i^  'the'  u^^e"or>i'ii^i^^  pVbU'^i^e,";^  imiiV^V^ll.^WM  'bf 

tra«8pott-\^nr'sban'^b^tel    'Pi^^^c^/'f^^lii  ft'er  ^ 

perhaps  ib  W'tohsTd^i'eatW'rtallt'nil  'iimtShiin'flitii  VifiSce 

has  hbt'ihe'^aiii^^iftl^/^stuii'  brbtAbttn#  t^^'d^^^^  if  H^r 

resource*  &dmgjlimHin.':'¥tMe  % ^al8b''a'^orli.V>«'*'' aMoiI 

growiiig' cbun'ti'y,  an'd  FVeh'^i-fl^riidtihuristi'lcao'i^fev^t''  be'brougfii 

tobelifeve'that'''^-''-'^-''--^^--'*'-^"--^-''-^"-^-''  j-'ji-iaj-r^- oiif.L 

would  not  be 

iherefore  regenerate 

as  tbey  can  prevent  ih*e  pacifibatiou,  wittloiit  WUicfi 'Spanish  in^ 

dastry  canikot  be  developed,  \vill  they  oppose  eviery  large  and  ef- 
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C}iamljerp,tl,aj, no,  jnf^^^n j(^^  ,^lja(i^^irtept^»,gp^ef twff^d^  % 
W. .*?•■?. r'ttle  fear  j;^fati,l,h^,fj(>i^u(^fp  qf,  tbp,  Jts^clf  m.AWP^ 
wMJ  eger  ^ijftWe  thftmjp  ^ayfjyjuph  gjr^dhd.^.itq.wefttp  wmsf 
uiteas^ves;  tp  .Qre^t.  Qrjtfii^.  f9jr.,her,aafhfefff^,^,Uif,  Meifiter- 
rj»Peap,i,^.ut,t»»eM-ei,iun8lt  bft  ?gfl[jfi,4«^e<^. jpit?  to,  Fwri,«ffl  a»R|»»- 
i'^^jM^^  W^rtgr  ^f  th.e,glohe„  .F/ai^c^.pjay  V|r^8|;^  \f^i  enprgi^* 

^^ff^W'^fg.H  f>YWtMw'y.fljfftfPi?  m^\l)Wi!^!a'Pft"9H^8hWM  mat, 

tlplj, 

^«!"weRA  ?flf I .«'>'!  <;'!?,#,. »,/'»rfl^jW^;,WW^  tpfirj,  fo  English 

qeaiii  ^vl^^c^  m:PjHVjJ  |jp. inc9i4p3tib|s„\yffl^  0Mr,8ficucity;  .  .Tnaljjhe 
has, no  prospect  of  si^^cess  is.iifj  ^uin^pt,,i^aiif$it.Uie,proprie(jr 
of  rendering,  ^licces^  inipQ^^iMj^r,  (f  ^h^[  ]i(9k^,  nieaos,  ^he  do^s 
tvotl.ack  \j'iTl,,'and  cpntr^^rj.  tp,  expe^Ja^iop  slie,  i^mperljaps  Suc- 
ceed, it  leff  at  iiberty  ^opHrsue  ner  Pfwn^j^uvs^e.,,. -ftijs  therefore 
the  interest,  as  it  is  (he  nebt,.of  ^h«  9tbBif,natipM,of  th?  .9pn|tjqel^ 

ThA  .powers  pf  ]^uropp,p^Rn;JJij^ej}f^i]^ef^/ 
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and  what  she  ii  endeaivooriag  to  do*  Her'poMtio&  in  Algeria 
obviously  aids  ber  views  in  tbis  respect,  and  is  conveoient  and 
suitable  for  tbeir  realization.  Neither  is  the  attempt  df  the 
French  to  eiche  hostile  feelings  towards  England  aniMgst  the 
people  of  Spain  confined  to  any  particular  party.  On  the  goo- 
trary,  all  parties  in  France  appear  to  have,  as  regards  England^ 
the  same  object  in  view.  Tlie  legitimists  look  apon  tfie  English 
as' the  first  movn^s  in  the  diange  in  the  saocesssoB,  and  as  the 
abettors  of  the  revolutionary  acts  to  which  it  has  given  lise ;  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  English  in  Spain  is  therefiire  with 
the  legitimists  a  dnty  which  they  awe  to  their. causew  The  re- 
publicans are  opposed  to  the  intervention  of  any  other  ii^iience 
than  their  own ;  and  even  if  this  were  not  the  ease^  they  wooW  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  limited  support  given  by  the  Englnh  govern- 
ment to  what  they  choose  to  call  the  constftutiooal  eans^  |  the 
BonapartistSi  shorn  as  they  are  of  power  and  iiiflaenoe  at  borae,- 
still  labour  to  exercise  influence  abroad  ;  and  as  they  bete  veidi 
fervor  every  thing  that  is  English,  tiiey  are  not  wanting  in  cnei^, 
whatever  they  may  be  in  means>  to  prevent  British  prepbnderance 
in  Spain.  The  juste  milieu  party,  still  the  most  numerous  in 
France,  are  no  better  disposed  to  England  on  this  subject  than 
the  three  which  we  have  named.  Indeed  one  of  the  most  furious 
organs  of  this  party,  the  Jonmal  des  Debats,  not  satisfied  with 
declamation  against  the  English,  scarcely  allows  a  day  to  pass 
without  giving  currency  to  some  falsehood  which  is  calcniatol  to 
make  Spaniarids  look  with  anger  and  even  hatred  upon  their 
English  allies.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that  the  French  government 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  England,  called  the  quadruple 
treaty,  the  declared  object  of  which  was  the  pacification  of  Spain 
by  the  friendly  intervention  of  the  two  cabinets  in  favour  of  the 
constitutional  regime,  and  with  an  abnegation  on  the  part  of  each 
of  all  pretensions  to  power  and  influence  which  should  not  be 
common  to  both ;  but  we  know  how  the  spirit  of  liiat  treaty  was 
observed  by  the  French.  Let  us  then  look  at  the  question  on 
any  side,  and  we  shall  find  a  fixed  determination  to  promote 
anarchy  in  Spain  on  the  part  of  the  French,  nntti  that  moment 
when,  in  their  opinion  at  least,  the  force  of  circumstances  ahonld 
throw  her  into  their  hands. 

fiut  we  will  even  suppose  Louis  Philip  and  his  ministers  to 
be  anxious  for  the  pacification  of  Spain  and  for  the  fimd  settle- 
ment of  the  Eastern  question,  wttfiout  the  ejcistence  of  selfish 
views  on  tbeir  part.  How  will  the  case  then  stand  ?  In  all  diplo- 
matic relations  security  should  be  the  first  object  of  the  British 
government.  This  security  can  only  be  obtained  by  one  of  two 
guarantees,  or  both.    The  first  is  a  well-founded  confidence  in 
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the  honour  of  the  nation  with  whose  government'  it  treats ;  the 
second  is  confidence  in  the  honour  and  power  of  the  men  who 
are  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Do  these  securities^  or  does  either  of 
them  exi»t  in  France?  M.  GuizoC^  who  is  virtually  the  prime 
minister  in  that  country^  may  be  a  man  of  strict  honour  and  in- 
tegrity. We  believe  he  is ;  for  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  life 
places  him  above  the  corruption  which  has  marked  the  career  of 
most  of  his  predecessorsi  and  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  his  hands  are  unstained.  We  have  never  heard  of  his  being 
engaged  in  any  of  the  infamous  traffic  which  is  charged  upon  M. 
Thiers,  and  he  is  more  free  from  that  natidnal  vanity  which  drives 
men  into  the  commission  of  absurd  acts  than  the  person  whom  he 
has  succeeded,  or  indeed  any  man  who  has  hitherto  held  the  reins 
of  power  in  France.  We  know  also  that  he  is  as  free  from 
national  prejudice  as  he  is  ftt>m  national  vttnity«  This  is  high 
commendation,  bnt  it  is  well  deserved,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
tbftt  we  offer  this  testimony  in  favour  of  a  man  to  whose  firmness 
France  at  this  moment  owes  het  safety,  and  Europe  her  peace. 
But  has  M.  Guizot  so  much  influence  over  the  nation  whose 
destinies  have  been  thrown  by  nnespected  circumstances  for  a 
moment  into  his  bands,  that  he  can  bind  it  to  the  observance  of 
the  pledges  which  he  may  make  in  its  name  i  Can  he  continue 
to  keep  down  the  passions  which  his  predecessor  roused  i  Can 
he  in  short  at  once  give  to  the  French  nation  that  moral  respect 
for  its  engagements  which  hitherto  it  has  never  shown.  M. 
Quizot  has  had  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  prudence,  we  might 
almost  say  cunning,  of  the  king.  We  will  not  make  it  a  crime  in 
the  minister  that  he  was  himself  a  party  to  the  trick  which  drove 
M.  Thiers  from  office,  and  diverted  for  a  time  the  gathering 
storm,  for  even  cunning  became  a  virtue  when  exercised  for  such 
an  end;  but  where  parties  are  playing  au  plus  Jin,  may  not  the 
tricker  be  eventually  out-tricked,  and  can  we  have  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  utter  want  of  morality  and  good  sense  of  a  nation^ 
than  the  fact  that  in  order  to  restrain  it  from  outrage  and  crime, 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  tbe  fraud  and  deception  which  dis- 
tinguish the  character  of  the  mass?  When  Sebastiani  was 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  he  was  reproached  with  some  act  in 
opposition  to  his  character  and  his  principles,  and  asked  why  he 
did  not  openly  avow  his  views  and  leave  the  appreciation  of  them 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  nation.  The  questioner  was  an  English- 
man. '^  Because,"  replied  Sebastiani,  "  there  is  no  possibility  of 
ruling  France  as  other  nations  are  ruled.  I  defy  any  man  to  re- 
main in  power  here  with  the  application  of  those  general  prin- 
ciples, which  require  only  honesty  and  good  sense  in  the  nation 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.    All  that  a  French  minister  can  do 
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intUy  iudirect  qic^MiJii  U>  msUsan,  ib^  [>a9^ipi^  far  a  ticufipi.^^/i^. 
divi^^t  the  .tMrUuIonqQ.  >ybu;(i  he  cannot  prevei^^.  .If.^pu^frc^ld. 
have  FreiM;lv  mini^tef^  li^^e  .those,  of  ^j.^ther.fcounM^yj,  joif;.in\i$t 
give  to  thefn  the  {)|fopte  ofanotb^r  qountrj, ..  Youjpust  g^ye^.thf«E), 
a  public  opinion  such.ai^.  ^'e  s^e  jel^wbere^.^pd  taj^  a\F%,|]^ 
fir^brand^  \vbo  veould  make  that  opi^^oivgQ.  wrong/'.  .The.  ,]?ren|pb. 
nation  has  not  Amproyed  since  this  laogi^e  was  tt{se4§i  i^bislna: 
tional  character  is  ^till  the  samci  good» , beautiful  ey^p  m.ita.ex* 
ceptionsj  detestable  in  it9  rule.  There  is  oq  country  in  tl)e  y^qiM 
in  wiiich.a.gr^^ter  n^n),ber  of  act?  pf  •virtue  is  see|:^^.if  }K^  ^o^if^Jpf. 
ihfiw  Qtherwj?ie  than  in  conpectipni  jwiljh  tj^^  genera},  ob^^fyafij;^. of 
«iKMr?U^  |Uid  gpod.  faith  ffonv  ii^tion  ,*o  nation,,  As  5|^,pepple 
deaUog  )i'it^  thc^ ,  pj^pple,  or  the  gpvernn)e,u^  of  another  ^<^un'p[^^ 
the  French  gre  neither,  to  b,€t  trustjed  nor, believed,  ^^,e  hgyje  sad 
that. M.v(fluizot  has  d^if^^d^tp  establish  in  F^ranf^ejspfpe^ljb^g.}')^^^ 
wpe.^t,/^,^s.pi,ih.l.ic,^Vg^eipe^t9^  and.  l;ha,t  tp  ,^pii:e8.M 
conadeijc^  w*i9h.pe|raw»*^  Pfln.ifi9WflW?.i  i.^JTs.pay? 

s^ld  th^t  .l^WP^  ^I'JiJiilB  ,is.,prnrtBnt, .^nd  ^thaV.hfi^W^e^n./fe^pft 
with  eiFi^ct;.t9,tbe,Mfiq,x?f:tihfi. capons  lo.  which  61,  ^if^^jcs  }i^^^  so 
UtdesWIfidi  .  I^.is,a.|i)?af,5ain  to. haye.gqt  r^  pf  a jmii^st'e>,\yho 
ia  th?  (^h^mh^r,.iff  jl^.^ppUes  ,jui|blu8hingly  ^cftuW  tfee.  }A^  of 
good  .  faith  .  i>j,,gp'vernjcpentSr  and  declared  that  na  g<^v^fiQi|>ent 
entefs  into  a  .treaty  with  the  honest  determination  ,pr .  ^^jn^^initQg 
it  fof  a  moment  Jogger,  than  its  own  ends  are  ^efyef^i  i]i\it  wjbat 
sCjCurity  have  we.  that  M*  Thiers,  or  som?  such  pro^igate  ^ti(tes- 
mj^n,  may  nifX  be  in  pqwer  a  few.  nponths  hence^  or  tl|iat'  1;^. 
Guizo^  ma^.  be  able  to  reqder  pdious  the  pri^ncw)es  thii^  avowed 
by  M.  Thiers  ?  If  in  England  any.  min^t^r  had  .avowed  such 
doctrii^s,,  he, would  have  been,  booted  by  tlie  representatives  of 
the  people,,  ajnd  oqt  of  doors  public  ihdjgnation  would  baye  been 
loudl^i  expressed.;  but. in  France  the  declaration,  of  .M.  Ttl^iere 
escited  no  in4ig^ant,rep[iafk  in  the  ,chamb^r^  and  bayonet  it^  waHs 
it;  was,ptb^r  pW]?e(^.tb^q,W^iped,,,a8  'the  candid,, avo^at' or  the 
priucipj^enjer^^ine^  f^y.  all  mkrs,  but^hich  others  vjere  bjfpo- 
critigal  WPu^li  t»  cpnceaj.  ,  And  i/  M.  Gujzot  should  oe  all  uiat 
we  are  disppsed  tp.believ'e  ^i^x  to  be.  and  more,  infiuential  .as  re- 
gards  his  nation  than  it  ^^ppears  to  us  possible  that  he jeyen  can 
be^  how  Ipt^  T^naj.we  e^jg.^gt  his^power.  to  lasit     He  tifls'tiow 

"^      Mjjcii 

ler  V 

months  more?  Allow  that  hewilU  atid.  what  are  nine  months  to 
enable  him  to  change  the  national  character  f.  Will  nine  months 
or  nine  years  suffice  for  such  a  change,  even  supposing  ii  to  be 
attempted  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances^  and*  with  the 
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fif^m  determinatiod  to.ducc^d  ?     M.  Thiers  found  no  difficulty  in 
brii^gidg'<6u^.<fae  ^i^^^s^ni'  bf'tHe'tlatf<MI  iH  l^^^^tb^h  trin^ 
ihofiWhs  V  but '  to  ii6ii^'  i^lifht 'fexiity, '  aritf 't«ihi^&'  <*•  ^rfely  »d6rtearit^ 
frbfri  thi^  ivatrt'df  bppbrtuwrty  to  dispiiiy'itielf;  "alldW^'retfl^  neW= 
fccfihgs,iyredliRferittasks.' •  To^^^^         fli^  jfniatiy  6f^'Eaik)j>i6r 
tiyerefore,  attd'to  kfeep  the  Frfetjch  wfthiil/reisofiaBte  limits,  borne- 
thiti^uiorq  IS  wartthtg  than  -Jrt  lorte^t  ijitafeteV  vk  France.     Wtf' 
do  ndlAiabind  the  hands  of  ^  lonatic  toe  Wj  d  jjcfh  hiipmftiise  to 
be  mild.     We  continue  to  Walch'  him  vrhen  he  is  unbound,  and 
rileans  ard  provided  for  his  coetcion  if  hfe  hiafatiy  should  again 
assiiilie  a  dangerous  form. '   Wh^t  is  the  republican  fetvoiir  of  the 
French  but  madness^  and  if  M.  Guizot  be  the  mad  dbctot  'who 
keeps  thlij  fervour  within  boUnirls,  a^d  vi-e  io  i-urt  the  risk  of  otit- 


reigps!  bfEUI-dbe  ii^e^'not  sb  tfns^lfe' fc  Wa^idve^^lte'^ 


ffuHty  wtifcn  they  r^^o>"^  .  ^  .. 
arid'  by  ahf'Ktiropean  compact  ^T^dges-  itiayie  e'icyangfed  feetvreeW 
flie  different  governments,  ihduidfeg  t»iat  ofTrknCiii^WhiiHi  shouW 
tseep  the  French  quiet  iri  spite  of  tfteniselv^jjl'  "Itt  siiidh  i^m'p^t% 
any  thliig  short  of  the  physicalJinpossibMity  of  bVeaklttg  fdth' 
Would  be  insufficient ;  but  in  a  conference  for  i^he  settlement  of  thef 
equilibrium  of  EJurope  means  may  bd  dontrived  for  reistraining  iAl 
the  contracting  parties  for  many  years  to  come,  from  any  of  thosie 
demonstrations  vv^hich  would  endanger  the  publjc  peace.  Tfars  is 
the  consideration  which  should  induce  the  other  great  powers  of 
Europe  not  merely  to  invite,  but  even  to  insist  upon  the  partibf- 
patio^  of  France  in  au  Arrangement  iot  the  final  settlemeiit  of  the 
Baistern  question*  In  settling  t^at  .question,  ail  the  other  [Joints 
involving  what  is  called  tlie  balaiic'ie  of  poWpr'tnust  also  be  dis« 
cussed.  Let  not  any  iirtptope^  irit^rvtirjttoti  wttTi  ttie  internaf 
go^efpmept  of  France  be  .^ttemjit^d/tha^  Ire  tirtwise,  nibti 

to  say  dang^brouy^iii  the  excited  ^tate  of  jp^artie^  thb^e;  litit  let  ih'e 
French  nation  at  least  be  shown  tiiat  it  will  yioi!  be(  pefinitted  to 
propagate  revolqtibnary  jprincipleB  eWtfWh^rei"'  , 

If  the  guarantees  of  the  pCTso'riial  chiract^i'  of  M.^JHiiibt,  and 
his  means  of  obtaining  the  ratifidalipn  of  the  pi^ople  bf  Finance  fo)c 
his  acts,  are  not  suHicient  for  the  p6w^s!pf  Europe,  who  have  a 
direct  interest  in  checking  the  restless 'and  tui;bulent  spirit  of  the 
F^rench,  still  Ijbss.  satisfactory,  are  the  guslrantees  of  the  king*  It 
is  the  misfortune  of  Louis  l^ilip  to  possess  none  of  those  bril* 
liant  virtues  which  produce  an  etfect  upon  a  superficial  nation, 
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whilst  he  possesses  those  which  the  Freneh,  of  all  aations  in  tb^ 
world,  can  least  appreciate.  In  any  other  country,  the  example 
which  he  sets  to  his  subjects  as  a  kind  hosband^  a  good  fether, 
and  an  excellent  economist,  would  not  be  without  its  weighty  and 
-the  influence  of  it  would  be  increased  by  the  success  ^wht^h  has 
attended  the  display  of  domestic  virtue  in  this  king.  In  Franoe, 
however,  domestic  virtues  of  any  kind  are  little  priaed,  eveia  by 
the  mass ;  whilst  with  thousands  who  never  practise  them,  they 
are  received  only  as  a  reproach.  Even  as  a  man,  these  bri^t 
shades  of  character  in  Louis  Philip  are  much  overclouded  by 
vice.  He  is  not  merely  economical :  he  is  avaricious— ^avaridous 
to  an  extent  which  leads  him  to  ingratitude  and  injustice.  lograti- 
tude  is  a  family  failing  of  the  Bourbons:  Louts  XVIIL  ao« 
knowledged  the  hospitality  of  an  Englishman,  when  that  sove- 
reign was  in  adversity,  by  a  mere  formal  bow  when  he  was  upcm 
the  throne.  Charles  X.  could  find  no  more  splendid  present  for 
an  Englishman,  whose  house  and  pui*se  were  open  ta  him  when 
he  was  in  distress,  than  a  paltry  engraved  portrait.  Louis  Philip 
has,  indeed,  been  rather  more  generous  as  to  presents ;  but  we 
have  heard  of  more  than  one  instance,  in  which  he  has  refused  to 
refund  sums  of  money  which  were  expended  for  hifn,  as  soon  as 
his  turn  was  served.  The  circumstances  under  which  Louis 
Philip  obtained  the  crown  were  not  such  as  to  command  admi- 
ration or  respect.  He  neither  won  it  by  his  sword,  nor  was  he 
entitled  to  it  by  his  position ;  and  in  vain  do  his  parthsans  en- 
deavour to  exonerate  him  from  suspicion  of  intrigue.  The  party 
which  sat  him  up  is  that  most  eager  to  pull  him  down ;  and  those 
parties  whose  interests  and  feelings  were  outraged  by  the  change 
m  the  succession,  are,  although  from  different  motives,  agreed  as 
to  the  propriety  of  a  further  change.  Louis  Philip  has,  indeed^  a 
party  powerful  both  in  numbers  and  Wealth,  by  which  he  is  pro- 
tectee^ ;  for  nearly  all  who  are  connected  with  the  industry  of  the 
country,  and  who  feel  that  there  is  no  security  for  industry  with- 
out peace,  naturally  cling  to  a  monarch  who  is  regarded  as  the 
type  of  peace ;  but  this  party  would  abandon  him  to-«Qiorr^w,  if 
it  saw  the  same  security  in  any  other  candidate  for  the  crown.  Its 
attachment  to  Louis  Philip  is  merely  one  of  interest^t  has  no 
respect  for  him  as  a  man.  The  conduct  of  Louis  Philip  since 
his  accession  to  the  throne  has  not  been  such  as  to  wiri  golden 
opinions,  either  from  the  unreflecting  multitude,  or  the  discerning 
few.  He  has  offended  the  mass  by  his  disregard  of  thdr  external 
attributes  of  power — by  which  the  mass  is  captivated;  and  no 
map  of  whatever  party  can  reflect  upon  the  connection  between 
him  and  the  Baroness  de  Peucbdres  without  feelings  of  horror 
mixed  with  disdain.     Everybody  does  not,  indeed,  believe^  that 
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after  the  compact  betw^n  tbe  king  and  the  notorious  woman  in 
question^  by  which  abe  undertook  to  secure  the  settlement  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  fortune  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  upon  one  of  the 
king's  sons,  she  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  life  of  that  kind-hearted 
but  infatuated  old  man ;  but  there  are  few,  who  inclined  to  thq 
belief  that  his  death  was  the  result  of  suicide»  without  the  impre^-s 
sion  that  it  was  produced  by  irritation  and  despondency,  arisipg 
from  the  coercion  which  had  been  exercised  over  his  tniud^  ;and 
regret  that  he  should  have  consented  to  a  donation  in  favour  q£ 
a  braoeh  of  the  Bourbons,  against  which  his  profound  aversion. 
bad  been  so  frequently  declared*  Tbe  multitudinous  sea  .cannpt 
wash  out  the  stain  of  thia  transaction  from  the  character  of  the 
king.  Without  his  cupidity,  Madanoe  Feiicih^res  never  could 
have  ventured  upon  that  exercise  of  power  over  the  mind  of  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  which,  in  the  bypptbesij»  of  s^picide,  ind\^c,ed 
tbe  act;  aad  even  the  French,  with  their  lax  morality,  have  be^ 
held  with  feelings  beyond  contenpt,  the  partition  of  the  spoil  be-* 
tween  tbeir  sovereij^  and  the  worthless  person  by  whose  influence 
it  was  obtained.  God  forbid  that  we  snould  for  a  moment  sanc-^ 
tion  the  belief,  that  the  Duke  de  Bourbqn  did  not  meet  with  his 
death  from  his  own  hand — but  supposing  that  death  to  have  been 
Ae  effect  of  suicide,  is  the  moral  character  of  the  affair  which  led 
to  it  at  all  changed  ?  There  are,  however,  thousands  in  France 
who  believe  that  the  duke  did  not  destroy  himself;  and  who.  refer 
to  the  evidence  of  his  friend  M,  Rouen,  as  proof  that  such  was 
not  the  case.  M.  Rouen,  who  resided  near  th^  duke's  palace, 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  called  in  when  the  melancholy  eveqt 
had  occurred;  and  from  his  opinion  as  to  the  position  of  the 
body,  and  other  circumstances,  the  death  was  not  yojuntary.  In 
a  recent  conversation  on  this  subject,  M.  Rouen  express^  him- 
self nearly  in  the  following  words :  ^'  For  many  days  previously, 
I  had  perceived  that  the  prince  was  labouring  under  melanqholy, 
and  that  he  was  evidently  spirit-broken,  which  I  could  easily  un- 
derstand, from  the  coercion  exercised  by  Madame  de  Feuch^res ; 
but  never  did  I  see  anything  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  my  mind  that 
be  would  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself.  I  was  with  him  on  the 
evening  preceding  his  death ;  we  were  playing  at  cards,  and  h,e 
was  in  better  spirits  than  for  some  time  past.  I  rose  to  take  my 
leave  at  nearly  twelve  o'clock.  The  prinoe  accompanied  mo  tp 
tbe  door,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  said,  '  Remember,  Rouen, 
that  you  have  promised  to  present  your  son  to  me  to-morrow 
morning  at  nine  o'clock.'  Was  this  the  language  of  a  man  wh,o 
intended  in  a  few  hours  to  bid  adieu  to  the  world  ?" 

Tlie  recent  death  of  Madame  de  Feuch^es  has  revived  the 
•remembrance  of  this  melancholy  event,  in  a  mann^  fatal  to  tl}e 
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now  a  Westlon  wticthej- lier'foi-'^titni  t'eian^'of 'i^d^^'Ui  Hifmi. 
4  teirti.'or 'Ip'fierli'ujibahd;  tlife  pai^6n  de"Fli|«}lifei'ek'"'T«* 
ODHiion  oY  tnosTlKwvers  y.'th'at-lUe  t^^tib&nd  '^br/^' WinVtllgU  fo 
rt : '^n^  ^'^'r>is  opi^iion'one  of  th^  iribUhkts  Uascdii'di^f^!  "Ti('e 
barpft:;>yb,9  18  k  man-Qf  Ineli  li66put,  'afadvph'o  Wrifae-AW"***  hiVi 
Seen  'ignorant  vvheii'  he'  iJiarnei!  fii  M  r^dr^atdVe  t^  tHt  ^Bhdl^i 
^on'kt)\-eeri  tTie  UdV  and  tti6  pHnce,  has  foi^^llaiVA^ttU^d liU 
intenitibn  o/'diec^iiJiil'a'n^  '^oiMoiiof  a  priipeV^ '<MiD^  (■Tfi'iftgH 
polluted 'meanV;  and'lias/frideddl'alreadV  Uavimfited', his  ni!t/tY6 
T^riKfiariii^ble'esUt^iliih'i^'hts  fn  t^hitipe;  Wiviji  sl'm/aMm 

Von;'w'un5liui1iHi^W'a^l6'W*'t'6'Vefei^i'Bri^ ali'ift f "fli«  fiWiJJj'^e 
much^res/a  pQAfiliVn!  r^fflsek  ttr  ^f^M Tits  baiMki^  kteiHofi 

onlie'spbir        '' '-^  "     '  ''   '"*  '  ""-'   ''•■■■'''••'   ''■'•'i    '"' 1'"^   in-ij. 

bhlyone'*  m  wjiSci'ii'ahf' Of  deliCifcy  his'' beep' sbavHi  Vy  the'WVi't 
bii/tiie^rr^nclL' ;'TBe  ^-^rttoli  fexpbsiife'b/  <He  'fefliiiW'W^ 
Diw:(iefi8  'de  BArri,  created  ii  stroiig  'sens^itibf^-Wgajn/sf  4uM;^''ntft 
bimtry  amongsUh  t6  ^tHv  alf  hi^'^ti  ih'tK 

disili(,e/t)ut>Ts6'qiiAdh^8t  tfrdsti  vi1io^tti%4ih-to»08tVKVfirn^'M  pH- 
Titicat  pktiizaha!  '■tt\Ti^  in  MspdVrer  tb,'sdvd  frdtli  th^  ^plitatioo 
and^be  lir^  6rtb«  DacKfess  de  BeriirVut  hetlid  rioir  exeitis^'hts 
powei-  over  th'slattei'uritiJ  the  fbriiieir  bad  b*en  d^trowfeH.'  ith 
then  (b'b^'  wbndeted  at;  thii  th«  Ffench  shouldgtv^erddtt'to  i^ 
'(^krees  b'f'baseii^iBS  ajici  hVtilbiprisy  v^hich-'afe'noWinam'VgilihM 
'bim  jby  tli'e  Tetters'.'  ^«tiT  dffiilse,  but  ihtb  tirctriAtldh  b^-ftlMa^ 
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reign ;  Jtnd  the  personal  character  of 
^  ^RpepJedUp  fe  the  ^ftnctidp.pfj 
Wf9"8.i.  4P  ^  the  f^itlt, Willi  ?h>-9fl  } 
"gugetineim  wM  (tie  F/eni;li,,!^e  hay? 
^t^nc^^,  uud^r  whicli  t>e  '^.sii'^  ^.<^^  ^t*' 
,Mqwn  frp^  »V  ^ypl,uUpni^t?.,by,pR 

.Bi?*#.ff?'ftfi  itat^U,  iinp.lifs  a,r]^flidi|ip 
eoait  ot'.prpt(ity^  whjn^  ^oes.iiot,tqnii, 

flH^  jynUst.one  part^,iii,I;rs(w;?,i^em|^ 
f^.e^8^>  .epo^jifl.'.w  fi'lpi/ff'^H.ft 
Vpffq  Louis  Philip  r^fipive(j„m?„Fr| 
Tay^Hfi.>'M..,"P  matcl)..fpi-„liiw|f||„ft« 
.(^pnscRt  10  ,be:  the  p^^#idP|P|(,qf  ,?,^eifi 
Wng.,„^iKef  >J'^  ths  (lisapp^iB^en 
W.MfeeMe,,  w(|i^U  the,kips  (if^d  f^ 
ivfjwfipiwpic^?.!!?  clwftbed  jtopojyer^ 
r^^ptfe.wf'eM  invited  fco^ilieiMfiUi.fiii 
pendeoce  of  the  levolutiouary  party, ' 
g9ltfn,whal  lfc?,|wpmi8edto,Ltrfayptlfl 
has  .not.''  Europe,  l^as  reason  to  bi^ 
Louis  Philip ;  and  so,  indeed,  if  the 
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be  considered,  has  France ;  but  Louis  Philip  has  shown  that  he 
can  make  engagements,  and  break  them  with  the  readiness  with 
which  they  were  made.  The  Republicans  are  not  the  only  party 
to  complain  of  his  want  of  faith :  they  assert  that  when  he  ac-> 
cepted  the  crown,  he  authorized  one  of  his  officers  to  assure 
Charles  X.  that  he  merely  held  it  in  trust,  and  would  restore  it  to 
the  deposed  sovereign  as  soon  as  circumstances  should  admit 
of  his  doing  so  with  safety  to  himself.  Those  circumstances  have 
never  occurred,  perhaps;  but  has  Louis  Philip  sought  them? 
Has  he  not  on  the  contrary,  stept  out  of  the  way  to  throw  obloqtiy 
upon  the  branch  of  the  Bourbons  which  he  has  displaced  ?  Of 
bis  reputed  promise  to  surrender  Algiers,  we  have,  indeed,  no  au- 
thentic knowledge ;  it  may  not  have  been  given  directly  or  indirectly 
— but  there  are  few  persons  in  France  who  believe  the  assertion  of 
M,  Guizot  that  it  was  not  given ;  and  Louis  Philip  is  as  much  in 
discredit  with  one  party,  under  the  conviction  that  he  gave  the 
pledge  and  ought  to  have  observed  it,  and  with  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  who  believe  that  he  compromised  their  amcmr  propre,  as  if 
the  authentic  engagement  were  on  records 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  character  or  influence  of  Louis 
Philip  as  a  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  only 
guarantee  is  in  the  desire  which  he  feels  that  peace  may  not  be 
disturbed,  because  he  knows  that  in  the  event  of  a  war,  he  is  not 
the  leader  whom  the  French  would  choose.  The  dynasty  of 
Louis  Philip,  and  more  than  the  dynasty, — his  private  fortune, 
are  at  stake,  ana  as  war  would  dethrone  the  one,  and  remove  the 
other,  he  is  naturally  an  ardent  partisan  of  peace.  But  is  it  in 
his  power  to  preserve  it  ?  Has  he  the  means  as  well  as  the  in-* 
clination  to  put  down  the  thirst  for  military  glory,  or  in  other 
words,  military  brigandage,  which  is  still  the  besetting  malady  of 
the  French?  If  circumstances  were  to  render  his  position  more 
uncertain  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  to  compel  him  to  choose 
between  the  immediate  danger  of  expulsion  by  the  people,  and 
the  chance  of  dethronement  by  the  sovereigns  of  Btirope,  would 
he  hesitate  at  embracing  the  revolutionary  cause  ? 

But  let  us  suppose  Louis  Philip  to  be  as  sincere  in  his  professions 
of  amity  to  £urope,  as  he  has  hitherto  been  interested  in  making 
common  cause  with  its  rulers,  against  French  prOpagandism  and 
spoliation,  what  is  the  security  which  he  cad  give  beyond  that 
sincerity  ?  He  is  an  old  man  ;  a  few  year^  must,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  remove  from  him  the  power  and  influence  whicli  he  now 

Sossesses,  such  as  they  are ;  and  a  successor  whose  education  has 
een  wholly  military  might  profit  by  the  repose  allowed  by 
Burope  to  France,  to  bring  into  action  the  energiiis  of  a  country 
which  had  been  permitted  to  wax  strong.    The  military  mania  in 
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France  is  not  indeed  what  it  was^  and  twenty  years  more  of  peace, 
with  a  constant  devdopnlent  of  the  commercial  hnd  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country,  might  reduce  the  pulse  of  glory  very 
low.  There  must,  however,  be  an  excitement  and  a  rivalry  of 
some  kind.  The  pride  of  the  French'  is  such,  that  if  they  dtetinot 
be  the  first  fighting  people  in  the  universe,  thcfy  must^  in  their 
own  opinion  at  least,  be  the  first  for  something  else.  Let  them 
hope  to  become  the  great  manufacturing  and  carrying  ntttidn  of 
Europe,  as  England  now  is,  and  they  will  lay  aside  the  sWord  for 
the  loom ;  but  have  the  French  the  patience,  th6  perseverance, 
the  energy,  which  are  required  to  make  them  even  the  successful 
competitors,  not. to  say  the  m^lsters,  in  industry,  6f  the  English. 
They  neither  understand  those  large  principles  of  trade  which 
alone  can  command  preponderance;  and  the  struggle  between 
classes  and  interests  in  France  is  too  great  to  warrant  a  belief  that 
there  ever  will  be  a  great  national  effort  for  supremacy  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  They  are  exceedingly  sensitive  on  this 
point,  and  if  clamour  and  boasting  could  supply  the  place  of 
enterprise  and  industry,  they  would  already  be  the  first  amongst 
manufacturing  and  carrying  nations.  They  see  and  hate  the  su-* 
premacy  of  England  in  this  respect,  and  would  willingly  eclipse 
her;  but  they  want  all  the  i^sserttial  qualities  of  traders  add 
manufacturers  on  a  large  scale,  and  even  if  these  were  not  wanting, 
there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  even  of  moderately  successful  com- 
petition, which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  total  change  in  the  form 
of  the  government  and  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  first 
great  obstacle  is  in  the  nature  of  the  representative  system.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  two-thirds  composed  of  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  agriculturists;  but  every  class  has  its  own 
real  or  supposed  interests  in  view,  and  neither  will  consent  to  any 
sacrifice  for  the  public  good.  The  proprietors  of  wood  lands 
will  not  consent  to  a  reduction  of  the  duty  oh  coals;  the  coal 
owner  will  not  allow  foreign  coals  to  be  imported  until  the  mar- 
ket has  been  stocked  with  all  that  he  can  raise.  The  iron  master 
will  not  hear  of  the  free  importation  of  foreign  iron,  nor  will  the 
agriculturist  agree  to  any  concession  that  has  not  for  its  object  the 
sale  of  his  brandies  and  vi'ines.  Each  class  will  struggle  hard  for 
concessions  for  itself;  but  the  different  classes  m\\  not  co-operate 
in  any  measure  for  the  extension  of  that  general  principle  of  ex- 
changes, without  which  no  nation  can  be  prosperous  and  great. 
Again^  there  is  none  of  that  stability  in  the  government  which 
promises  security  for  commercial  enterprise.  This  year  a  minis- 
try may  incline  to  one  interest,  next  year  to  another.  This  year 
France  may  be  tranquil,  and  merchants  and  manufacturers  calcu*- 
lating  on  the  duration  of  peace,  may  feel  inclined  to  embark 
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late  sumcient  capital  toeiHiple  bitn  to  purcna8e<an  estate  orsomeL 
t)rQ,pr  tlM%«^uou8a9a  fraoc8rev«nuf!^,an(4Jo  retire  |to  the, (;puq 


M^I^erf)  l\e  c«^  at|[ac|)^rpj7rf^/atre  i^o  his  naine,  $ind  hope^to^^ecoqif 

QQimnune.     tp  {England  the  profit's  of  tra^e  Vi  W 
way  are  an  iQducem^nt;  to  enti^rprise  oti  a  larger  Bcaiej  ^he 
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^apaUUo(  course,  remains  in  traJe  ^  and  even  ilip  yi^m^^r^X^xm, 
merchant  pij  'OxapuTaciurer  iContinuQ^  to  speculate/  bv'iifV'es^^^ 
liionev  in  railways,  ^t^am  cpmpanie/9,  or.  some  othe.r  aeuve  Dur8ui|^ 
of  inguatryr  ,  In  Francq  the  savings  pjf  years  ar.elockeii^iip  ip^^he 
public  tut)QS|  and  never,  find,  tpeir  way  into  trade,^  J^ven  tiM 
farm^r^s,  labourer  saves  and  saves  until  be  has  rekUzed*  sumcient 
to  PMrchase^an  acre  or  two  of  land,  and  in  nine  cases  out  oT  fen. 
the  wfyings  ^r^Iaid  bjr  as  unproductive  caj)U^^^^^ 
pornop  of  the  qicuhtin;,;  ji^^aium.  of.  th^  coaf  ry,w.  % J5»p^^ 
UP  for  ten  years*  <i.ni6.  desire  to  pospess  land  is  cauea  inder 
pendence:  It  is.pnae;  i.t  had  it?  origin  m  the  spirit  of  ^quality  ^ 
but  in  reality,  ^t  is  a  disliLe  for  the  pursgits  of  mdustry.  .now 
^an  rrajice  beponiQ  a  gr^at  commercial  wa  mannfacturfliff  coun- 
Ify  in  8i|ch  a  state  of.  things  f  Six  per  cent,  is  (he  legal  rate  of 
interest  oji cpmip^rci^l  transactions;  the  la^ ofncial  returns Qr  the 
sjilfs  ^f  iphd  show  that  .|t  does  not  produce  on  an*" average. ^j' 'per 
cent.  "  Can  it  be  expected,  therefpre^  that  the  military  mania  Witt 
be  superseded  by  a  rag^  for  commerce  7     We  think  not. 

In  {^lluding  tp  the  insufllici<^ncy  6(  the'guarantee  of  ,tfi^  peace 
of  Europe  as  'connected  wit|i  the  life  pf  Louis  Philip,  we  oiprtted 
to  glance  at  the  chance  pf  assassipatipn.  It  is  painfut  to  *bnn? 
forward  such  an  h^ppthesis.  a^  an  argument^,  but  it  is  unt^pr- 
jtunately  too/well  iu^tified  b^, circumstances;  aiidto  stibw^tt^at  if  is 
soy  we  wilt .nientioif  ya  fj»ct  nb^  generally  luiown,  apd  in.  whVcb  tills 
opinion  of  Lpuis  rhilifi  himself  warrants  the  belielT  t1iat'*jtiiis 
chance  is  not  improbable. 
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slialF  not  prevent  the  frbrn  acting  ictof&itig'totilv  itdpikssidn  of 
what  is  fpr  the  interest  and  ^vetfare /of  itiy  cbiinlry,  'Mjly'thig 
sad  presentiment  never;  foe  realbedt  'Misiy  th\s)^b6^iddl)te'd6^^ 
frjnes  which  have  produced  so  i;nai^y  aft^inpts  ir^on' tAi^*  life  df  fb6 
French  sovereign  b^  again  defeated 'W'Fyovldeticef  .fitW'tti'ait 
the  d'anger  doesexikt  is  evidei<t;'and  tbil^'fH5fi^,.A'W  tno^g  a^ 
Wert "a^  any  man  in  France  to' Wh^i  ^Wtettt  ttrerfif  floctHoj^^  have 
taken  root,  is  not  blind  to  the  dAngei-  of  his  pbsiWAti,*''  ;^^ 

If,  as  regards  the  settleihent  bf  the  quektioils  ttnd^r  ittitpediate 
discussion  between  the  French  government  and  the  other  cbB?riets 
of  £urope,  we  may  give  credit  to  the  Krng  of  the  French  rini)  his 
ministers  for  sincerity, — and  it  i$  their  interest  to  be  sincere,  under 
existing  circumstances, — we  may  hope  for  a  good  understatidutg 
m  the  arrangement  of  the  affair  of  the  sultan  and  Mehebiet  All. 
The  absurd  statement  of  the  legitimist  and  repuiyikan'loufhals 
iti! France,  that  a  treaty  had  been  entered  iilto  by  England' and 
Russia,  for  the  partitipn  of  Turkey,  and  wiiich  would  he ver  have 
had  currency  for  more  than  a'  few  hours,  if  it  had  tiot  been  in- 
Vented  in  a  country  where  so  many  ihou^and^  jbei^g  lak'  In  'tUeir 
own  morals,  readily  suppose '  the  existehce  ,of  slmitar^taxit^  in 
others,,  has  been^  formally  contradicted  iiy  iii^JqiirAcll  d'eFtanC'*^ 
Jforlp  \ih\ch  is  the  semi-ofiicial  organ  o'lf  thb  j^usfsian' eoWrtfmeMti 
an4  M.  Guizpt  has  riepeatedly  aftd  vei^  refentl|«  aWsOT^ 
fish  charg^  d'affaires  at  the  court  of  Trance,  uikVlji^  Uis.fiever 
suspected  England  or  Russia  of  an  ihtent(p6  to  turii'thc  ttedty  of 
July  to  tbe  exclusive  profit  of  either.  The  only  poitlt  upon 
which  there  is  any  difference  at  this  tnoiiient  between  M.  Giii^ot 
and  the  members  of  {he  conference  is  the  revolution  it^  Candia 
and  Bulgaria.  He  recommends  direct  intervention  iti  favour  of 
the  Christians,  and  insinuates  that  in  order  to  raise  the  Frepch 
cabinet  a  little  in,  public  opinion,  France  should  play  a  leading 
part  in  the  intervention,  IVl.  Guizot,  however,  has  made  np  sti- 
pulation on  this  point,  and  will  probably  give  way  Upon  }t  as  he 
has  done  upon  others,  if  the  members  or  the  conference,  should 
persist  in  taking  a  different  view  of  the  Question.  W^,  can  easily 
conceive  that  it  would  be  very  gratifying  (6  M.  Gui^Ot  to  be' per- 
mitted to  employ  a  French  fleet  and  Frehqn  troops  'in  sucli  ^n 
intervention,  for  it  ]would  please  tb^  nationar/pride,  aq.d  b^  an 
'answer  to  hb  opponents  in  the  chambers^  yi'no^v^ldedl^reU  that 
lie  is  anxious  foe  peace  a  ioufprix,  and  afrai(i|to  stibufate  i^9r  ^n 
hdnourabte  position  in  what  is  called  the  comn^^ 
Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  aiwju^t  reason  liiAy^^rpnce  snouTd  be  ajc- 
.cluded  fropi  her  share  in 
sent  to  give  guarantees 
aggression,  the  means 
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employibg  her  troops  and  her  ships  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
motifes  which  are  snppoBed  to  inspire  the  adtooates  for  rational 
liberty  and  peace  iik  Europe  ;  but  to  make  France  a  direct  parfey 
to  the  intervention  of  Europe  in  the  struggle  of  the  Cross  against 
the  Crescent^  tHid  to  permit  her  at  the  same  time  to  go  on  in* 
ereasing  her  army  and  navy^  would  be  little  less  than  madness. 

In  a  recent  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Peersj  Marshal  Souk 
declared  that  so  (at  from  recommending  the  increase  of  tlie  army, 
it  was  his  intention  to  reduce  it  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  country.  This  is  a  satisfactory 
pledge  as  far  as  it  gfies»  but  unfortunately  there  is  a  great  differ* 
ence  of  opinion  in  France  as  to  what  k  or  is  not  a  sufficient 
standing  force  for  national  security*  •  Even  Marshal  SouU*a  est^ 
mate  on  this  sdbjeot  goes  far  beyond  what  can  reasonably  be  con- 
ceded by  other  powers.  And  his  estimate  is  infinitely  under  that 
of  a  powerful  party  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  party^  in- 
deed, powerful  as  it  is  over  publio  opinion^  or  that  wild  feeling  ih 
France  to  which  the  name  of  public  opinion  is  given,  does  not 
hold  the  reins  of  government^  nor  is  it  in  a  majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber, but  commotion  or  intrigue  may  ag^in  give  to.  it  preponder- 
ance, and  it  is  not  safe  to  permit  the  present  government  to  go 
on  preparing  the  way  for  such  a  faction.  The  army  in.  France  is 
on  a  much  more  extensive  footing  than  can  be  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity,  so  far  as  it  can  be  maiatamed 
by  an  armed  force ;  for  is  there  not  an  army  of  police  in  France, 
and  is  there  not  a  danger  thdt  in  the  event  of  serious  oommotion, 
a  large  standing  army,  siding  with  the  populace,  would  restore  to 
power  the  republican  leaders  who  lately  threatened  to  propagan- 
dize Europe  ?  There  must  be  some  more  positive  understanding 
between  the  French  cabinet  and  the  powers  of  Europe,  as  to  a 
reduction  of  the  army,  than  the  speeches  of  Marshal  Soult  in  the 
Chambers.  In  the  Chamber  of  Peers^  where  the  advocates  of 
peace  are  in  a  large  majority,  he  naturally  uses  language  which 
has  a  tendency  to  tranquillize  and  to  secure  votes ;  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  he  is  another  man,  for  there  the  peace  party  is 
not  so  strongs  and  he  takes  care  not  to  pledge  himself  in  so  posi- 
tive a  manner  to  reduction.  The  struggle  in  France,  however,  is 
not  so  much  for  military  as  for  naval  supremacy.  The  internal 
state  of  the  country,  the  number  of  fortresses  to  be  garrisoned,  and 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  supply  for  Africa,  where  the  French 
are  every  year  decimated  by  disease,  fatigue  and  privation,  form  a 
plea,  such  as  it  is,  for  keeping  up  a  large  military  force.  There  is 
no  such  plea  for  the  clamour  for  the  increase  of  the  navy,  and  yet 
this  is  the  burthen  of  all  the  speeches  in  both  Chambers  whenever 
the  position  of  France  in  Europe  is  under  dboussion.      The 
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miDister  of  marine,  in  replying  to  a  remark  of  Count  Tirlet  on 
the  iBth  June,  that  Fradce  was  infinitely  inferior  to  England  in 
the  means  of  steam  warfare,  instead  of  boldly  saying,  that,  (Con- 
sidering the  number  of  her  colonies,  and  the  extent  of  her  com- 
merce, France  had  as  many  war  steamers  as  England,  and  quite 
enough  for  her  purpose,  assorted,  without  reference  to  ally  such 
consideration,  that  the  actual  nudib^r  of  war  steamers  of  France 
was  greater  than  that  of  England ;  whereas,  the  truth  is,  that» 
power  for  power,  that  of  England  is  nearly  double.  Was  the 
minister  of  marine  ignorant  of  this  fact?  Certainly  not,  but  as 
he  had  not  nerve  enough  to  say,  that  the  steam  navy  of  France 
Was  ^uite  as  extMstve  as  it  ought  to  be>  considering  her  rank  as  a 
Biitfitirae  country,  be  preferred  geHti^g  rid  of  the  reproach  by  an 
unfounded  as^rtion.  This  asseitbn,  answered  by  figures,  what 
hnii  the  tninister  to  urge  against  augmentation  ?  If  the  finances 
6f  Eligland  were  in  so  prosperous  a  sttte  that  she  could  afibrd  to 
build  two  additional  War  steamer^  for  one  that  the  French  ihight 
build,  she  might  permit  the  French  to  go  on  building,  although 
she  would  be  increasing  her  own  naval  force  with  no  other  object 
than  to  keep  France  in  check ;  but  she  cannot  do  this,  and  there- 
fore bas  a  right  to  demand  that  the  naval  force  of  France  shall 
only  be  in  proportion  to  her  actual  Wants^-  or,  at  any  rate>  in  pro- 
portion with  that  of  England,  as  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the 
K^oioiiies  and  th^  mercantile  navy  of  each  country.  If  Europe  is 
tb  remain  at  peace,  every  nation  must  have  its  forces  on  a  p^acte 
footing,  otherwise  there  will  neither  be  peace  nor  security. 
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It.m  loiBtt /linoe  imy  bqpki)Ki»«ic(:M(fd.4K>jgreft('Qjftep»fttioli|^^^^ 
as  ib^  Utw  pan^ld  fMtHM  *^  Four  .Quf^oK^/A  i  16  irftS(«isbemd[«n]ra4 
tftriotiriy  loUi  tbis  worMi  and  ba$.b«^)>  ligidijr  suppveaafid^:   XbeMHbori 
Dr, J/acobi»  of  Kooigabcrg. .we beHev<S|  faas .been  brougbt' toiriidiisvttbe 
aomew^bf^t  iocfefiiiite  ajme  of'^otfeiyiing  «li^e6l|f?'{M0tVlrgifi9*rilfi|;«riKvt/^^ 
U«  has, Diet  WUbsrealjayrnpatby.fr^Rfi  <bi»'jfibdWtan(»<of  ft^etpitovioffcyji 
subscription  of  eighteen  tUoiiaand  dollars  »battin||[rbe€it.  raised  in  Ms  <£sMii(/ 
W^'Jb^^fe  r9«d  ibe< pMi^y^iUl  with attediikwandiifejsn  iAip§niiM'#pi^   It 
d^ea  «bt.€piMi9to»erlwfi9iiethip%ft«oCiJh«  viphim»0f  ihe^^adUo^^idds 
ioJbQ  moil  tief9p$^9M^.^,Q«ur.  pdMitoilijminsiiitsJwiWft>«kr«^iftW9C(^4bttAt 
vrouM  noVb9  fAii^  t^>iAati(tfi^f^|«.4)otiipani4ii)juM0(»i  fce«item 

(4.  diiffi^wiQiN Jt^vttr.AMWfl^Fyi  p0ftEr«^lirih^«il^$(«ial(f ribenk»i«igbluaiiffioe 
lQ.0Ki^)aj&9niQjnr(fVi)iftnyt;:t4i)neQklai:Gngliab  fM^rUAlicat  ^eaaeUn^ 
th#.w^:a8.«($)»Mwpiog  rt^volu/bHUH^ry^jprioripln^'  Nottupg 'kahxtieijrikfra 
unjust*  .The  v^ork;  isjfrU^Aiio.a^wmnly  and(ft>roibl0.ftp«e;jili!caiafaiDt 
<^err#tiiHiSiHm'^tbe,miaiit49S  aadrbfreal^Qiaef  ofilRnisria^  vrfitteOMiiDiftf 
fipieiidW  apififc».on  itfa«  4ni^braf  wUcb  .w^idPiXiqAi^tofesftti^iiecMkw'o  j^^y; 
it  would  seenii  from  the  pamphlet  whicb[w»<'ftilkl»  plactodiSfttitodoonrAbfi 
liat  utibe  bead  lof;  ibis  ADticte^  i(b»|^fllibt>)ssiit«aQto  iff&»iAb«idoti«ieBW 
whidbt  Or«:JafMibi  ^/owdif  >nsayly  a£.iiisi!fealiOAS(  fQrjdiseen(«ol#Hiird  >Biiil 
Qi»rfa0t«  ..But  ftbii  snaemeni^ioif  Uiia  09is»e^nlft$or  navBt Itetrooriftedmifa 
gr«at,cautia<i|  :lbff  eyidsnl^  joy\ «witbv^bid)  be.antioipateai^e  candeflsa»i 
tion  of  bis  opponent, /urovies  bioi  a.pr^udioed  witoieaBi  "  The^iiYJB'mit 
Questiony!'  daittaiMi  Qolyjwbafe  the  Priftsaimt>  base  a  rigtukjiii;askv'  vTfae 
late  King  .of  Frittsiai  ^ikw  the  biqi)if)(y;deii?erai»fe' offaJ^ioountrylroiD 
I'reJS^  tyranny,  promise^  to..graDt  .bU<  peopk*  cdnstitkHioiii: .  Sleni>  a 
nametH^ver  to  be,iiisfi4oaed..wiiboiif<  vespeoti  aod.Hardbnbergi  werq 
favourers  of  UtQi-nie^iaiire.  Hater  e^^enta,.  aita  probably  the  sdggessiaiia 
of.  a  OAigbbQurulg  po\ii^ri  nH^te^.  e9nfHbaiediU>d[tiBr'ilffiinteotaoiia 
of  ,th^.  kiog^  andiiAb^j  peQ|li»>  >8f  r^ng  i»i  Imti  to  ilkeir  sMreve^a^  f ndi  rw* 
apecting  his  many  eymbni  i^if^ita^tdMnnoliipvesa'^lbeisBlJjeDt.^^ 
the  promise  had  been  made,  and  was  never  recalled  either  by  the  late 
sovereign  or  by  bis  present-majftty-.-  -If  it  tbg  performance  of  tbia  pro- 
mise, made  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  law,  and  the  execution  of  which 
waa  oidyvdbftrrred  l^  dto'iBffieuUiea'mi'dutekysiof^lil^  ifdce^ry  D^v)ota4 
acranipamantsj  that  tbe  ahittidrtofvtlie  <f^FVmrWe9tj6^s^^Veeyimal  aiMl  in 
doing. ao^ The  ir  stilibt^y^HvitbiKothe  Imef  '€f  Iibe^>ittw.>^'<f6r  this  feabkof 
Prussia  herself,  Wd  hope  bie  fiiajr  be  aM^qdtUedr^^f  ^  fo^^nMM^d, 


exaihiiliatiOn  ^  we  must  therefore  leave  it  tq  the  pjiy>per  authorities,  -^ 

Thci  present  Kin^.  of  Vi'MSsifai  deseiv^dfy  bears  a  very  b|gh jcjara'cietv 
He  is  unirersaHy  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  a  highly  cttltivatedinirid,  great 


knowledge  of  bosiness^  and  of  a  most  amiable  disposition.     His  liberal 

fbe  sbon  period  of  a  year  he  has  collected  m^l|||.Q3l)i|»l^P)9py  of^pe 

say,  Ills  popalantylias  confessedly  declined.     We  regret  tuat  Ui^  ^W° 
policy  of  his  advisers  should  have  led  to  the  prosecution  of  DrVJacboi. 
\^(a»e^ffi6piQitoitl%|itto'9$(^to^^l>r<ja^«8it'ildt^>^^ 
ibi(r«illlVtt«l^lti^^Wiiidli  Dr«<J«0dl^i4pe'feftfS^f  llt^4lil^i|I^h^otti^^ttsp^t^ 
M^^m&iV^  aMeHt}i(iti<  t(i^ipf«)tilMital 'diit(f>rim)^'«h«i«IUi^^qpi(M^^ 
acbtMefat«!4>^  tboiMaiwfe  <sf  tjiiKg^iiiiigtftel»t%;'  'Tl»<tdtt»iiifr  icirbtith' tl«  s{ie^i 
of  }tlM^jAfnha!ieti'«ilkd>ptil|lii9r0flkl^iiS  iitot  f^ 
feivtd^bqt^tfhei^viiosikiMlfiittfidkotljp^pM^'lbittf'cd^ 
failMc^''btiliib0msei«yih])tttbyifdr'Uiii>idO^^    i.  r.'iu>;-:>  lo  ■i'>.iyi.'Oij' 

ttahtiJtIielsiiigviiivtio  hicimtM^lDr  fioik^B^itHi^^^'f^'i^^tttftM'to'Breshrip 

mmkod  f«k)>e«t^onpttomagtiirkoyior«otpdi^ibn'^^^  thAI  i&ity^  *  mitiit 
ooiilitinjkii|afllioiiJdfith«<ttiiiiimfy''ii('Wliii^ 

pl^^n]^  iMPiitkgei  ite !»( iia$bti^  tliai^^his{fli«jeMy  vk\^'i€lie^^e^fo^ 
subldi Jiheudieetor&^v^  thaiii>i^yib|id^ i^«EMi')ba1iM^'4Mittbei^«t'«te<)^ 
irtneiiriPilibt,;  Mfifot^t^in'^ih^iir  df  iAiie' d»nStimiMi, '  Bd^^peikt^ippoh^UM* 
VlheiinoMirteent^ttecMiUntii  ^(«imr'tlb6>RbiH«v  wtef«ifh&>|ii^o^dttl<^«t^^ 
i8si^nnbemi^d)<(srYeisfpftv«iiibtin^^  iibisi^vSdde'«heM;«<lfa)e<^ti«iM 
intofiPotfKlMrilfsbe^  aad'iBM«liMtt;''^  ;:ii.i(|;n/«|  jj;-  -non  ,in.'i')<  hi  *.//  ^l 
rioW0t«wtdiifNiiiii^||^ice>«i|)  «dd>Hfb A€<Ia  ihid>li^«ef»tUeM^9^f^tbe*di^4/ 
trWchfiiiafe^JQe&^bcetDtkfledv  >fhr  ikihg{litt¥«  shbMMi'^  'tjlm^e^Bk^ikib 
itodetittt«e)!iiKtett«fi  momt'egMmsSvttly  iMeMt^^^t^l^i^iilr ^heiwisbe^^fe 
ptepM^iidiei'^pleqgpadaflliy  W  4[hi^  ilfntrddtitQ 
hnddia^^bk  wb«tbi0rvhc»  thlnH^tliat  |iolhieat  ^developfiie^lMis'ntot  nedetf-' 
sfltHy  cobnectdd^ith  anyi  deinite  'kniiif^l#n^.  w  iJh^Snglish'Setisei^ 
tbeterm^iAmieei^dte  dsonr.  TfaevpfiibUc  atteotk^  ifi  G«riiiatiy^^6  kI  tHU 
nipnient  diraotcd  ivstb  semle  iMer^t^ld  1ft e' opening!  diet' '^'tbetU^i 
provlniaes^  wliitdv  ihasi^oqlv  ^tfmmttnoed  sitiiiig|'«^ter  tbe  condnsion^ifif 
BunSdC^ihe  other 'pMmncial«ss«oiblie9.  ••The  inhabHunts  ar^«aid  ti»b^ 
atrodghir  ottadbetl  to  »  Kbcml  f4)nii  of^j^^^^rntnemvattd.t^kitkgJiiviU  fh^a 
be.  ib.))} os9;e8sion>  of  t&e  ^wishes  ^of  4he  peopte^  ooiBMtiiMikated  by  suob 
oi^ns.i»<the:'preseiM:>conitUuCkQ  «f-iWisiii  allows^    •"  -  -    ^  ^^ 

«.iq  ^1  -  .'lit         •    •»(  iiJT  ill   li       \\t  rtftft-tt'  '  -«.'i   -  «    '-'   •^'    V  < 

XI- i|Ki..  dSrtf«.)^ii^/^n>^.jA|f<)rw4/t^^  yoilil^angnimy  i&c«. 

ioCliMpi9(tf)sQMk«/^d^(Sl^Qie>jpfl  Sfi:ioAytn/fi9fl']>Ce  vbibilUBg^nni) 
,t.^)telfffftnTb<^  9rftiMtoiit^V^U({iiMSiU  ^ipak.  ;.{i84il^/  ,i1jv.3.<    -.iiM 

Jill 

Hife  ,    ^    .^  ,,^  ,,      ^       __  

figured  fti^ltii8perid(f'Sf-  tlie  Re/dr'matibnr  plmd,  in  .>l»e  affairs  ot  Cier- 
nSiy;  1«  riminttiU  'aftd  lilf  iH«itfs',^t4n|^foi!e  t^e  w^^^^^ 
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jMoOMf  tkit  we  MD  hardly  ck^tet  any  new  Ught  to  he  ibromi  «|M  tlii 
actions  tbeHitelves.  AH  Aai  we  cao  pottiUy  hope  fov  k*  ihat»  by  a  dili- 
gent lavestigalioQ  of  the  archives>  the  motifes  by  which  thk  esLtraoFdi* 
nary  and  able  prinoe  wa$  inflneooed  may  be  sonewhail  wore  dearly 
developed*  Mannee  appears  as  one  of  the  noal^  singidar  aaigmas  ia 
history.  Scarcely  o£  age  when  be  came  to  the  goferomeot  of  his  own 
dominioDs^  he  reoeuoced  the  league  of  Smalcaldea^  althougb  meal  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  Protestant  religion ;  inyelfed  i»  differeoeea  wHh 
his  kinsman  Jobn  Frederic,  he  usoiped  his  thione  whm  be  had  heeo 
deprived  of  his  possessions  by  an  arbitrary  and  unjqst  decree  of  Charier 
the  Fifth*  Socb  ocmduot  might  seem  to  justify  the  extreme  abuae  and 
distrust  of  tlie  Protestants,  when  lo,  he  risea  as  the  champioB  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  the  empevor  narrowly  escapes  bwg  the  priseiier  of 
his  former  confidant.  He  died  in  battle  at  the  age  of  tyr^tbree, 
having  reigned  twelve  short  yeans )  noTf  when  we  eooaider  bia  cbwraeter 
and  abilities,  does  the  ramarli  of  a  Saxon  bistoriao  seem  imiwobebki  that 
had  he  liyed,  Germany  might  have  been  spared  many  of  the  bomrs  of 
the  thirty  years'  war*    Providence,  however,  had  decreed  otfaerwiM*  < 

In  order  to  attain  a  just  opiobn  of  the  character  of  Maurice,  we  muit 
judge  him  not  according  to  abstract  notions  of  right  or  wfong,  hnt  ao- 
cording  to  the  temper  and  colouring  of  the  times  in  which  he  Uved.  In 
the  short  notice  to  winch  we  must  confine  oursdves,  vae  dball  select  his 
difference  with  his  kinsman  John  Frederic,  as  the  most  intiioate  and 
interesting  feature.  For  historians  are  pretty  onammons  respecting  bis 
defence  of  the  Protestants  against  the  emperor  and  his  league  with  the 
French.  Tbe  patriotism  of  recent  writers  has  oecasionaliy  taken  fire  at 
his  union  with  that  people,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  Maurice,  who 
had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  emperor,  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  resources  of  that  monarch  than  many  of  the  other  German 
princes.  And  tbe  event  proved  that  the  alliaqce  was  entered  upon  more 
with  a  view  to  frighten  the  emperor  than  to  allow  the  Fcench  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  affairs  of  GermMoy. 

But  in  his  differences  with  the  elector,  bis  conduct  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears open  to  great  suspicion,  nor  does  Dr.  von  Laogenn,  who  writes 
with  impartiality,  acquit  Maurice  of  ambition*  There  are  iwo  poiots  of 
view,  woioh  roust  not  be  los^  sight  of  in  considering  this  period  of  the 
Reformation,  tbe  former  of  which  has  naturally  escaped  the  attention  of 
foreign  historians  ;  we  mean  the  question  of  territorial  supremacy,  and 
tbe  different  view  of  tbe  Reformation  entertained  by  the  Protestants. 
In  both  these  respects  tbe  cbaracters  of  the  two  princes  presented  a  dis- 
tinct contrast  with  each  other.  Tbe  domiidoQs  of  the  Saxon  princes 
bad  been  divided  into  two  parts  about  half  a  century  before  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking  ;  the  elder,  accoixMng  to  Saxon  law,  making 
tbe  division^  and  the  younger  choosing  which  of  the  proposed  parts  he 
might  prefer.  To  prevent  the  p«)S8ibilUy»  or  rather  to  ajugment  the 
difficulties  of  intestine  feudsi  many  icpportant  subjects  had' been  left 
corao^oq  to  the  two  lines  (of  Albert  mi  firoest).  Yet  this  very  mea- 
sure, as  might  et^sily  have  been  foreseen,  but  hastened  tbe  civil  war.  It 
seems  an.  established  fact^  that  John  J^rederic  had  allowed  himself  rights 
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of  supremacy  in  the  petty  domains  of  Maurice^  to  whicb  a  ^r  less  am-- 
bitious  and  able  prince  woald  not  bave  submitted.  How  far  these 
inroads  were  agreeable  to  Maurice,  as  furnishing  him  with  a  pretext  for 
extending  bis  dominions,  we  are  unable  at  this  length  of  time  to  decide. 
His  letters  and  documents,  several  of  which  are  now  for  the  first  time 
published,  breathe  a  spirit  of  peace  and  a  desire  for  reconeiliation ;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  Maunce's  powers  of  dissimutation  even  imposed 
upon  that  gres^t  master  of  the  art,  Charles  the  Fifth  himself.  When  the 
emperor  had  resolved  upon  dethroning  the  elector,  Maurice's  repeated 
refusal  to  assume  the  title>  although  decorous,  was  certainly  not  very 
,  sincere.  The  commencement  of  the  difiPorence  must  certainly  be  attri- 
buted to  John  Frederic,  and  not  to  Maurice. 

Nor  w^  the  manner  in  which  these  two  princes^  both  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, viewed  the  Reformation,  less  diametrically  opposite.  John 
Frederic  was  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  new  doctrines,  and  considered 
any  temporizing  measures,  although  dictated  by  necessity,  almost  as  a 
sin  against  providence ;  Maurice,  whose  distinguished  genius  displayed 
itselrat  an  early  age,  was  brought  up  at  no  less  than  five  different  courts, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  marks  of  esteem  and  affec- 
tion which  be  received  in  his  youth  from  both  the  religious  parties,  may 
have  inspired  him  with  toleration.  Less  of  a  zealot  than  his  kinsman^ 
and  conscious  of  his  superiority  to  the  emperor  in  the  arts  of  policy  and 
dissimulation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  preferred  and  proposed 
to  consider  the  questions  in  dispute  more  by  means  of  diplomacy  than 
of  theology.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  at  a  later  period  of  his  life, 
when  the  Protestants  were  most  virulent  against  him,  the  opinions  of 
Melancthon  coincided  with  those  of  Maurice.  His  refusal  to  continue 
in  the  league  of  Smalcaldep,  may  likewise  be  rationally  explained.  He 
united  in  his  own  person  rapidity  of  execution  with  prudence  of  resdve, 
and  had  the  league  elected  him  for  their  commander,  a  happier  result 
might  have  been  anticipated.  But  what  likelihood  was  there  that  his 
kinsman,  who  had  proved  so  jealous  of  his  own  prerogatives  that  he 
bad  exceeded  his  just  rights,  would  wave  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  a 
mere  youth,  and  that  youth  his  rival  ? 

These  and  the  other  features  in  the  life  of  Maurice  are  treated  with 
ability  and  impartiality  by  Dr«  von  iLangenn,  who  had  previously  esta- 
blished his  claim  to  the  character  of  a  patriotic  investigator  of  Saxon 
history  in  his  life  qf  Duke  Albert.  Dr^  von  Langenn  is  tutor  to  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxony  (who  is  probably  destined  one  day  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  that  country),  and  the  liberal  and  enlightened  views  which  he  dis- 
plays in  the  work  before  us  afford  the  best  guarantee  of  success  in  his 
honourable  office.  If  he  has  not  succeeded  in  clearing  the  memory  of 
Maurice  from  all  the  clouds  which  overshadowed  it,  he  has  placed  before 
us  in  a  clear  and  striking  manner,  the  difficulties  by  which  that  prince 
was  surrounded — difficulties  internal  and  external,  which  it  was  perhaps 
impossible  to  surmount^  without  adopting  a  line  of  conduct^  which,  in 
less  complicated  and  less  troubled  times,  might  justly  demand  a  much 
severer  judgment. 
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Art.  XI. — Neapel  und  die  NeapolUmcr,  oder  Briefe  aiui  ISfeapel  ta  die 
Heimath  von  Dr,  Karl  August  Mavcr,  .  (Naples  aoid  the  Neapc^tax^s, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  by  Dr.  C.  A.  M^yer.)  Erster  BancL  Oldeo^ 
burg.   .1840. 

This  agreeable  voluoie,  from  tbe  pen  of  one  who  is  tborougfaly  maifter  of 
his  subject,  has  refreshed  our  recollections  of  Italy.  On  foot,  on  horse- 
back, or  in  carriage,  we  have  traversed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  we  can  recommend  the  author  as  a 
trust*worthy  guide  on  subjects  on  which  Mrs.  Starke,  '*  the  Queen  of 
Sorrento,'*  as  she  was  called  in  our  day,  is  naturally  silent.  On  the 
high  road  and  in  the  beaten  track  frequented  by  the  swarm  of  annWals, 
the  tiational  character  does  not  appear  to  advantage.  The  love  of  gain 
has  called  forth  the  weaknesses,  or  if  you  will^  the  vices  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, whilst  their  good  qualities  only  show  themselves  on  a  longer  ac- 
quaintance. Addtd  to  this,  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  dialects 
of  the  country,  even  to  those  who  have  made  themselves  masters  of  pure 
Tuscan,  is  very  great.  After  some  study  of  the  languagie  and  a  diligent 
attendance  at  the  little  Teatro  San  Cdrlinoi  where  wc  promise  our  un- 
fastidious  readers  much  amusement,  unless  our  old  favourites^  Pnlciriello, 
Colotnbiha,  Trfvella,  and  Arlecchino,  have  changed  tbeir  nature^  we 
buckled  on  our  knapsack  and  trudged  through  the  Abrnzd^  although  onr 
good  friends,  the  artists  in  Rome^  represented  the  tour  as  dangerous. 
We  cannot  say  we  found  it  so ',  we  were  unmolested,  and  found  tbe 
people  friendly  and  hospitable. 

We  wetie  amply  indemnified,  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  for  the 
many  inconveniences  which  a  pedestrian  must  expect  to  encounter  in 
districts  where  a  horse  is  still  called  a  vettura,  carriages  being  still  un- 
known there.  Our  pompous  title  of  eccellenza,  more  frequently  cut  down 
to  lenta,  which  had  so  often  been  bawled  in  our  ears  by  coachmen,  shoe- 
blacks, lazzaroni,  and  id  genvs  omne,  on  the  Toledo  and  elsewhere, 
dwindled  down  into  the  simple  appellation  of  galantuomo,  the  lowest 
terni  of  address  which  that  polite  people  adopt.  The  hospitality  of  the 
people  was  sometimes  painful.  We  frequently  found,  on  having  taken 
our  m^als  with  respectable  inhabitants  who  were  travelling  in  the  same 
dinectiort,  tbat^  on  rising,  our  bill  had  been  paid,  nor  could  we  ever  on 
such  occasions  prevail  upon  the  host  or  hostess  to  accept  even  of  a 
buona  mano.  On  conversing  with  an  agreeable  family,  with  whom  we 
travelled  fbr  some  time^  on  their  road  to  a  f^te  in  honour  of  St.  Justus, 
we  wete  informed  that  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  a  stranger 
had  the  right  of  entering  any  house  he  liked^  and  was  welcome  as  long 
as  be  bhose  to  stay,  but  that  the  suspicions  of  the  government,  by  ren- 
dering every  one  responsible  for  the  political  opinions  of  his  guests,  were 
gradually  operating  a  change  in  national  manners.  We  once  bad  a 
warm  dispute  With  a  Neapolitan  officer,  who  insisted  on  doing  tbe  ho- 
nours, to  wfaich  we  submitted  on  a  promise  that  he  and  his  party  would 
be  our  guests  at  a  parting  supper.  They  readily  consented,  when  lo  and 
behold^  after  a  merry  meal,  they  pulled  out  their  purses.  This  was  going 
too  far,  but  we  were  reduced  to  a  reluctant  submission  by  the  observa- 
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tion,  "  Don  ]^nrico»  we  doubt  not  tbcU  you  jneanit  kindly,  )but  vo^  ^^^ 
$Xk>w  nic  to  t^*  you,  tbat  according  to  th^  custom  of  tlie  country^' if 
yim  say  ti  word  mdt^  I  rbust .  9dn^ia^r  lyai  &  pehofm  offence^**  Let 
tbose'tilamie^^ii^  Neapolitans  who  Hke,  we^  stiould  b^'  libgrateful  if  we 
did  not  acknowledge  the  n>any  good  offices  we  have  received  irotti  tbem 
^j^d  froox  t^ir  antfp9desi\tb|^  JS2cilian«.  J^fiw;b,rei;f;^riiiOl)^»oa^?^i»^<l^ 
led^erOt'  the  langii^^ge/s^ci^erfttldisj^kioor^nda^i^efiEii'd  of  ^iiu)proM9 
liUle«j[pcoQyeiiieiices,  are  indispens^le ;  he  wbp  «reroa»o»  en  the  .hiiglr 
rond  se(;s  little  morf^  of  tliQ  rea)  q^ar^ter  of  (b^  people)  than,  if  bQiH^t 
reoiained  in  i[,iondon..    ^       •/  ../.,,. 

VVit^y  respect  to,lbe  dai^er  attendant  on  such ,  excursions,,,  we  .do  not 
consider  it  as  .very  gr^t ;  mvcb  will  depend  4m>  tbc  ^lAte  of  ,tb«' country,; 
and  niucb  on  tine  prudence  of  ^he .  traveller.     TbeioArpductioo  or  im-* 
provement  of  roads  ,wjU  do  much  in  this  re3pi?ct,  a|tb0u^»  io  XBSfi  the 
carriage  pf  the  B^n^.  of  Na|^les  w-as  plupder^d  on  the.higb  jrqad  near 
tb^t  q^t  pOo^crpallQokU^g  fellow^;Jtci.  .5  A  knowlodge.af  the.vaJiicoi; 
ropp^yjs.  ,tMpj^ite,  j^o^  wpuld  }Ye,  rieiqQnn»ei^J>  i^fi,  trav^l^r.ftp..di4p!iay. 
l9l^e:^i«ns  pf  It  in  axount^r^  wb^e,ab$plutian  ii^y  be  o^iafiied  for  a  fe^w^ 
crqyrvis.    [Gc^el^psness.  on  the  paijt  9f,  «^ffti:9Jgnct,jin  thi^  |e^^,€a\is^.. 
tbQiPi^urd^  of  a jppqr  .nattledrfyer  duriBg.omv  U'.JP  MAro^gb  Sicily     U  i? r 
rijgj^t  to  obserye^  that  this  foreigi>er  was.npt  .^n  jBnglishq^n)  andj^^t  be » 
behaved  with  tbe  greatest  liberality , to  the.  wW9^:<i?  %hti/fW^^^d.4(KB^pi 

With  respect  to  pleanlbess,  viatters  ai^e^fnmch.iiriprovqd  of  )ate,yeai:^. 
in  ^pm^  hotels  in  tbe  principal  cities  ;,  yet  tbo^e  who  )wisb  tp  pass  tbj^ougb/ 
the  world  without  being  intimate  with  "  mau*&  .familiara/'  wP9ld:'.4o,' 
better  to  remain  in  more  northern  climates^     Yet  we  caq  hardly  ev^n 
now  refrain  from  a  laqgjli  at  tbe  woeful  address  of  our  fellow  traveller  V> 
our  nortly  hostess  at  Arpino,  CiceroV  birtbplace..    .'*  Mamma.miqi  qua^ti 
puict  gx^tef^    ."  Ehl  ^gtif)  mio"  was  the  unexpected  reply,  ♦*  ancAe 
in  faradiso  sono  h^pulci.**     We  do  not  ki?ow  whether  we  ojay  venture., 
upon  a  translati,9n  to  prudish  English  ears  j    they  will  prove  a  mere  flea- 
bite  to  those  accustomed  to  Italian  freedom.. 

On  the  Neapolitan  Apenpines,  the  climate  is  very  v^fiQUs*  ^  Oi>  ire-, 
turning  from  Sicily,  through  Calabria,  we  came  to  tbe  .Ipf^y  bamlet  of  , 
Terioli,  some  thousand  feet  above  the  sea*.    It  wa;s  in  June,  and  on  coim*> 
plaining  of  the  cold  to  a  sturdy  mountafpeer^  wbp.witl^  .his, peaked  bat,., 
andmusket  ipigbt  al^no^t  bayp  p^s^d^oJC.  A  T.yVflfeser  b^  ?ai4a.l!.4»«"«W" 
undici  fnU^^^i  fxidi^^/d,  u^no  fIi^.ff;isco'.^-7r^(W^  .bw^e,  eley^p^  mpniLba  cold  , 
weather  and  one  month  freslbpj   .JC^a  ifd((f  ^fiRa\jLhQ\ig]\,i  vv/e,..  ami  whilst  . 
we  Were  quietly  eatingvovir  tuncheop,.  \sre,reQe|yed^t(^e,^jprpwbk  uijlellirv- 
gence  that  a  ban(i  of  robbers  b^adj  n^d^,,thjeir<^P^r^iftQe.     '^ii^onp.^mie,  . 
«rfjp£/«e^'— (Tbereare.peoj)U  i'n,tj?e  .9ppni^y3*',wAs.tbe  pithy  H>fpr«)i^-ioflf  .; 
the  Durport  of  wbi.cb  ^as ,  ren(|er,?^4,  ipore,.impQrUp4' Vy  ]th^,gesb.re^.^ 
wbicn  ^ccompani^  it.,    As  tber^  were  ladiqs  oiE* .the .  pfirty,,  apil  tbe,. 
robbers  bad  but  two  .days  before  carried  off  four  .wpmen»:  we  thouglu  it,- 
best  to  present  our  letter  of  recpmroendation.tp  the  gorer^<iiit>r^,  ^T^*' 
assured  us  that  the  report  was  not  true,  and  that  he  had  received  or^lers .. 
to  punish  the  authors  of  it.     Alas  !  for  the  trustworthiness  of  official 
information  in  thjs  couptry  ^  tl^e  ve^ry  place  vv<\s..pQioted.put  to  us  iu  tbe 
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Goorse  of  the  day,  and  we  were  heartily  glad  when  we  arrived  at  our 
night*s  quarters,  for,  although  it  is  very  agreeable  to  talk  of  past  escapes, 
yet  until  you  are  quite  certain  that  there  will  be  an  escape,  the  subject 
is  not  quite  so  inviting.  We  afterwards  learned  that  the  government, 
in  order  to  encourage  travellers  to  frequent  the  then  recently  finished 
road  through  Calabria  and  Basilicata  to  Naples,  made  a  point  of  dis- 
crediting all  reports  of  the  kind,  and  a  friend  of  ours  who  made  the 
journey  two  years  before  we  did,  heard  a  shot  and  found  the  rifled  tra- 
veller still  warm. 

Yet  although  we  willingly  do  justice  to  the  air  of  Naples,  the  deep 
blue  of  her  seas,  the  varied  tints  which  play  in  magic  light  upon  the 
mountains  at  the  enchanting  hour  of  sunset,  it  is  only  with  sorrow  that 
we  look  upon  the  condition  of  the  people.  Like  their  owd  fertile  land, 
good  qualities,  and  many  of  them,  lie  in  rich  profusion  on  the  surface, 
rendering  a  short  and  transient  acquaintance  delightful.  But  to  the 
deeper  observer  there  is  much  to  give  pain.  It  would  seem  that  the 
people  had  never  recovered  the  shock  which  the  moral  degradation  of 
the  last  centuries  of  the  Roman  empire  communicated  from  its  corrupt 
source.  Many  of  the  vices  of  that  period  are  known  otherwise  than  by 
tradition,  and  although  the  exceptions  may  be  numerous,  would  seem  to 
have  struck  deep  root  in  this  beautiful  country.  We  should  not  despair 
of  their  regeneration  under  a  better  government,  or  rather  if  the  vital 
principle  did  not  slumber,  such  government  could  not  so  long  have  existed. 
The  same  energy  which  defeated  the  different  attempts  to  introduce  the 
inquisition  has  not  shown  itself  in  other  matters*  The  papal  rale  presses 
like  a  nightmare  in  the  southern  ecclesiastical  dominions,  and  the  Neapo- 
litans, with  the  present  king  at  their  head,  have,  with  all  their  better 
qualities^  but  too  much  resemblance  with  their  national  hero  Pulcinello. 
^od  yet,  when  we  read,  in  CoUetta,  the  tragedies  of  which  fair  Naples 
has  in  the  present  century  so  often  been  a  witness,  his  affectionate  regret 
for  the  good  and  virtuous  who  perished  in  their  vislq^ary  schemes  of 
regeneration,  which  must  ever  be  hopeless  until  a  moral  interest  is  taken 
by  the  government  in  the  improvement  of,  the  lower  classes,  let  us  not 
envy  the  careless  child  of  the  south  his  dolce  far  niente. 


Art.  XIL — 1  •  Archmo  Slorico  ItaHano^  ossia  Raccolta  di  Opere  e  Docu- 
menti  finora  inediti  o  divenuti  rarisshni  rtguardante  Ut  Sioria  dittdia ; 
compilaia  da  vna  Sodefd  di  Amici  e  Cultori  delta  medesima.  (Italian 
Historical  Archives,  or  Collection  of  Works  and  Documents  at  pre- 
sent unpublished  or  scarce,  in  relation  to  Italian  History ;  compiled 
>  by  a  Society  of  Friends  and  Students  of  the  same.)     Florenee.  1841. 

2.  Le  Storie  di  Jactfpo  Petti*     Florence.     1841. 

3.  Taxole  Sinottiche  e  Sincrone  delta  Storia  Fiorentina,  compilati  da  Alfredo 
Reumont.    (Synoptic  and  Synchronous  Tables  of  Florentine  History.) 

4.  Italy.     Generat  Views  of  its  Hiatonf  and  Literature^  in  reference  to 
its  Present  State,  by  L.  Mariotti.     2  vols.     London. 

The  first  of  the  works  before  us  will  be  found  to  contain  both  interest- 
ing and  original  information  on  many  obscure  Italian  subjects.     It  is  me- 
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lancholy  to  trace  that  since  the  days  of  Manzoni  and  Pellico,  Italy  has 
scarce  produced  one  original  work,  but  confines  berself  to  those  branches 
of  archaeological  research,  which  at  least  indicate  what  her  feelings  arc 
as  to  the  past  sources  of  her  glory.     It  is  our  intention,  provided  Italian 
inertness  will  permit  us,  to  investigate   shortly  wliat  is  doing  in  all 
her  universities,  and  to  see  whether  the  fearful  palsy  that  pervades  the 
literary  mind  of  Italy  be  in  all  respects  co-extensive  there  with  other  parts. 
Tfae  nemafning  works  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  devoted  to  the  illns*- 
tration    of  Florentine   History,  and  the  second  contains  genealogical 
trees  of  the  Medici,  and  the  other  illustrious  families  of  that  city« 
The  last  work  is  by  an  Italian  gentleman  resident  in  this  country,  but 
contains  more  information  on  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  and  more 
references  to  the  modern  position  of  Italy,  than  we  have  seen  in  any 
recent  production.     It  is  written  by  him  in  English,  in  which  lan- 
guage he  has  attained  an  astonishing  proficiency,  even  to  composition 
in  verse,  and   his   own    pure  Italian  freedom  of  speech   and   pained 
sentiments  at  the  humiliation  of  his  country^  bursting  forth  with  native 
eloquence  and  singular  English  expressions,  rather  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  work,  in  our  notions,  than  deteriorate  from  it.    He  has  divided  his 
work  into  five  periods.      1st.  Tlie  middle  ages.    2nd.  The  age  of  liberty, 
embracing  the  glory  of  the  Italian  republics,  from  the  first  sanctioning 
of  the  independence  of  the  Lombard  cities  at  the  peace  of  Constance 
ID  1183,  down  to  the  last   agony  of  liberty  at  Florence  under  the  re- 
peated   assaults  of  papal  perfidy    and  imperial  violence  in   1530,  the 
period  Sismondi  has  illustrated.     5rd.   I'he  ag€  of  domestic  tyranny  of 
the  liste  and  Medici,  which  he  calls  the  **  age  of  splendor,"  commenc- 
ing with  the  first  Cosmo  and  his  grandson,  Lorenzo  del  Medici,  embrac- 
ing tfae  period  of  Leo  X. ;  of  the  first  and  second  Alphonso  of  Ferrara, 
down  to  the  last  patronage  granted  to  literature  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy, 
by  the   patrician    aristocracy  at  Venice,   and  at  Rome  in  the  days  of 
Christina  of  Sweden.  4th.  The  age  of  foreign  dominion  or  decline,  com- 
mencing with  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  and  ending  with  the  French 
revolution.     5th.  Revival  of  Italy  from  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Leo- 
pold of  Tuscany,  of  Francis  1.  and  Joseph  IL  of  Austria,  through  the 
convulsions  of  the  Fr^j)ch  RevQlution  to  the  present  time.     We  shall 
proceed  to  notice  a  few  points  in  our  author's  narrative.      His  observa- 
tioas  at  the  commencement  of  his  work  on  the  Italian  cities  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.     Tbas  on  Venice:-— 


u 


Venice  owing,  as  we  have  seen,  her  origin  to  the  barbaric  invasions,  was* 
perhaps  the  only  spot  in  all  Italy  pure  from  barbaric  mixture.  The  Venetian 
aristocracy,  the  noblest  of  all  aristocracies,  hardened  by  the  constant  exertions 
demaoded  by  tlieir  situation,  inflamed  by  a  sincere,  though  perhaps  selfish 
patriotism,  displayed  for  a  long  time  a  valour  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  The 
dark  and  bloody  policy  which  stained  the  last  period  of  that  ill-fated  republic, 
has  been,  we  think,  too  long  exposed  and  execrated,  even  to  exaggeration ;  and 
it  is  fall  time  that  peace  should  be  granted  at  least  to  the  memory  of  Venice, 
since  little  more  than  her  memory  remains.  Her  native  element,  the  sea,  is 
now  receding  from  her  lagoons,  like  a  faithless  friend  in  the  hoar  of  adversity, 
and  she  lies  down  lifeless  and  mute,  a  spectre  city,  insensible  of  her  rapid 
decay, — dead  almost  to  the  fondest  hopes  and  to  the  revengeful  wrath  up'*"*-- 
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aally  cberislied  m  die  Italian  bosoms,  as  if  the  sentence  "wliich  laid  heir  low 
irrevocable,  and  the  hour  of  Italian  redemption,  however  soon  it  may  strike, 
would  always  be  too  late  for  the  revival  of  Venice."— vol.  i.  p.  66. 

Xiiacftiiy  aod  Florenee  : — 

**7>Mcliny  m  all  times,  perhaf>s  even  before  the  Grecian  era^  the  ruler  of 
letters  and  arts,  is  now  occupied  by  a  soft,  gentle,  higfalyn^fined  people,  in 
whose  slender  and  gracile  frames,  in  whose  elei^nt  but  effeminate  features  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  reeognize  the  successors  of  those  fierce  partisans  wha, 
after  receiving  liberty  as  a  gift  from  their  brothers  of  Lombardy,  were  so  loose 
and  violent  in  abusing  it,  but  no  less  warm  and  intrepid,  and  desperately  ob- 
stinate before  they  consented  to  give  it  up.  Traces  of  the  ancient  Tuscan  valor 
are  to  be  found  in  Arezzo,  in  Pistoia,  and  wherever,  indeed,  you  rise  towaids 
the  Apennines ;  but  the  capital,  Florence,  the  beautiful,  the  Athens  of  modem 
Italy,  she  alone,  the  mother  of  genius,  who  has  given  birth  to  a  greater  naMber 
of  eminent  men  than  all  the  rest  of  Italy  put  together,. — ^Florence  is  noW  idly 
and  voluptuously  lying  in  the  lap  of  her  green  vala  of  AcBO,M'dceabca»tiftil 
pearl  set  in  emerald,'  as  if  lutled  by  the  murmur  of  her  river  and  l^  the  fascia 
nation  of  the  smiles  of  her  climate.  Sinking  into  a  state  of  dejection  propee- 
tionate  to  the  excitement  of  the  ages  of  the  Strozzi,  worn  out,  enervatjedihy 
along  peace  and  by  the  artful  tyranny  of  their  princes,  these  {>eopie  are  scarcely 
aware  that  their  silken  ties  have  now  been  changed  into  an  iron  chain.  Gay  and 
thoughtless,  vain  of  their  by-gone  greatness,  of  their  polished  language,  of  theur 
wide-spread  scholarship,  of  their  nice  taste,  of  their  villas,  of  their  churches, 
and  of  themselves,  the  Florentines  are  called,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  the  Fiiench 
of  Italy." — vol.  i.  p.  69. 

Home : — 

"  Rome  sitting  in  an  unhealthy  desert,  a  venerable  corpse,  a  dissolute  con- 
vent of  prelates  and  cardinals,  whose  vast  empire  atid  influence  have  been 
reduced  to  those  tottering  walls,  the  head  of  a  church  that  has  outlived  her  age, 
the  capital  of  a  state  in  open  rebellion* — Rome,  like  Tithonus  of  the  fable,  has 
reached  the  last  state  of  decrepitude  without  being  permitted  to  die.  Not  only 
the  capital,  but  all  the  provinces  soutli  of  the  Apennines,  the  lands  of  the  Sabini 
and  Umbri,  have  contracted  that  Levitical  spirit  by  which  all  talents  and  emi- 
nence are  exclusively  directed  to  the  altar  and  its  intrigues.  Uence  that  tinge 
of  Jesuitism  that  taints  the  Roman  character  in  the  highest  classes,  painted,  as 
it  were,  on  the  lines  of  their  countenances, in  the  sound  of  their  mellifluous  accent. 
Only  what  is  not  priest  in  Rome,  or  priestly  in  family  or  connexion,  or  servants 
of  priests, — the  populace  ol'  the  eternal  city,  the  Transteverini,  display  in  their 
features,  costume  and  manners,  and  more  in  their  sudden  and  often  generous 
bursts  of  passion, — the  antique  Romans — such  as  may,  with  a  better  educa- 
tion, become  one  day  the  freemen  of  the  capital  of  the  redeemed  couiitry." 

Though  not  fully  coinciding  in  the  author's  view,  few  can  avoid  lieiDg 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  following  extract  on  the  quesUoQ  i^ 
Romanism : — 

"  Christianity  came  not  to  avenge,  not  to  redress,  but  to  console ;  itpromised 
not  peace  on  earth,  but  retribution  in  Heaven  ;  it  did  not  break  the  chains  Of 
the  slave,  but  shared  them  with  him ;  unable  to  destroy  feudalism,  it  created 
chivalry;  to  quench  the  thirst  for  battle,  it  invented  processions  and  masses. 
To  the  victims  of  human  injustice,  it  laid  open  the  asylum  of  the  sanctuary;  for 
the  blasted  hopes  of  youth,  for  the  exposed  honour  of  virgins,  it  prepared  Ae 
silence  of  the  cloister ;  against  the  unlimited  ambition  of  monarchs,  it  mustered 
the  thunders  of  the  V'atican.  A  day  had  been  (it  is  an  unwelcome  thought, 
but  one  from  which  we  cannot  escape) — a  day  had  been  when  in  ages  of  ^ar- 
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t}an3in»  of  Qppre^ipa  and  pr/^udijccbi  ^^^rx  iostitution  ihat  had  becoofie  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  religion,  even  the  most  absurd  doctrines  and  perni* 
cious  practices  with  which  Catholicism  has  been  charged,  had  their  holy,  their 
redeeming  influence — when  popery  and  the  monastery  alone  preserved  the 
social  system  from  utter  ruin.  But  no  sooner  bad  the  Christian  religion 
triamphed,  than  the  seeds  o£  corruption  burst  fortb ;  the  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, styling^  themseives  the  vicars  of  Christ,  began  by  undoing  his  work.  Thej 
^Hlidrew  Iris  books  and  counterfieitad  bis  words ;  thesi  they  made  tlieiir  Oj^niosi 
a  law,  and  enforced  that  law  by  fire  and  sword.  They,  intiruded  ^laselves 
into  the  se<»«ts  of  the  heart,  and  laid  conscience  asleep*  They  monopolizad 
fbe  eternal  clemency,  and  set  a  price  for  the  ransoQE)  of  the  soul,  even  beyond 
tbe  limits  of  the  Vatican — the  rivals  of  kings  .in  wealth,  in  power,  in  crime/'-r 
vol.  i.  p.8& 

Again :  — 

^  But  if  the  monks  had  their  own  day,  it  has  set  long  sinoef  The  mission  of 
the  convents  is  accomplished  ;  our  gratitude  has  gone  too  far,  and  monkish 
pretensions  still  farther.  There  are  other  debts,  and  more  recent,  that  we-  must 
be  equally  eager  to  discharge.  The  convents  as  a  system  mu&t  perish.  The 
idle  and  pampered  life  of  Franciscans,  tlte  loose  morals  and  the  tenebrous  in- 
friguefrof  Jesuits,  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  Benedictines,  the  bigotiy  and 
ferociousness  of  Dominicans,  the  vow  of  perpetual  seclusion,  tlie  slow  suicide 
of  ascetic  discipline,  the  fiendish  ana  by  which  inexperienced  souls  were  walled 
up  in  a  living  tomb,  have  long  been  judged.  It  is  not,  we  repeat,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  Italy  if  there  are  still  convents  and  popes.  The  last  generation  wit- 
nessed the  sudden  abolition  of  all  these  inveterate  evils,  and  they  have  only 
returned  with  the  re-establishment  of  that  old-fashioned,  hateful  state  of  things 
against  which  that  unfortunate  nation  is  struggling.^' — vol.  i.  p.  99. 

Again,  of  the  poets  who  preceded  Dante  we   have   tbe  following 
truly  national  and  graphic  sketch  : — 

"  Most  of  them  were  men  of  lofty  character,  and  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  history  of  their  age.  They  seem  to  rise  before  us  as  in  their  old-fashioned 
costume  of  cassoc  and  steel,  each  one  pompously  holding  forth  the  manuscript 
of  his  Canzoniere,  on  which  he  lays  his  claims  to  the  consideration  of  poste- 
rity;  each  one  leading  by  the  hand  his  peerless  mistress,  blushing  at  the  sound 
of  her  praises;  all  stately  forms,  dark  and  solemn,  assuming  gigantic  dimen- 
sions through  the  magnifying  medium  of  the  mist  of  time.  The  very  first  of 
the  number,  of  whom,  indeed,  as  of  Faliero  in  the  hall  of  the  great  conncil  at 
Venice,  nothing  can  be  discerned  but  a  black  veil  and  a  name,  is  CiuUo 
d'AIcamo,  and  under  his  bast  are  sculptured  a  few  rude  stanzas  of  the.  first 
Italian  songs  we  have  left  Ciullo  remains  behind  a  noble  group  of  Sicilian 
bards,  of  judges,  knights,  and  notaries  constituting  the  court  of  the  second 
Frederick,  flourishing  half  a  century  after  him.  Frederick,  a  bard  himself  and 
an  Italian  by  birth  and  education,  a  knight,  a  scholar,  a  liberal  patroii  of 
learning  and  genius,  stands  foremost  with  all  the  height  of  his  commanding 
figure,  stretching  the  ample  folds  of  his  imperial  and  royal  purple,  as  if  in  the 
attitude  of  patronage  over  his  courtiers  and  minions ;  like  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness hiding  under  the  splendour  of  his  crown  the  scars  lefl  in  his  forehead  by 
the  burnings  of  the  Vatican.  By  his  righ^  side  are  his  two  sons,  like  him 
initiated  in  all  the  apprenticeships  of  knighthood  and  minstrelsy;  and  by  his 
lefk  the  wretched  victim  of  a  moment  of  his  inconsiderate  wrath,  the  butt  of 
cruelty,  treason,  and  calumny, — Pier  delle  Vigne,  turning  towards  his  lord  the 
hollow  sockets  whence  his  eyes  were  wrenched,  and  tendering  to  him  the  bow- 
strings with  which  he  strangled  himself  in  his  dungeon.'' — vol.  i.  p.  15T. 
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The  descnption  of  Dante,  surrounded  with  forms  of  woe  and  deeds  of 
horror,  lending  to  that  giant  intellect  its  peculiar  sadness;  Francesca, 
Ugolino,  Manfredi,  Pier  delle  Vigne,  Farinata,  a  fell  period  when 
princes  were  poisoned  by  monks  in  the  eucharistic  elements,  when 
even  Dai^t^'^  best  and  only  fnepd,  Guido  Novello,  the  instant  he  had 
covered  Dante  with  decent  earth,  sunk  n  prey  ito!  a' brutal  l&iot)  («— these 
are  given  with  the  dignity  due  to  the  magnificent  objects  crowded  before 
our  vision.  The  friendship  of  Fetcarcbjand  Boccacio — the  proud  Colonna, 
with  his  cognizance,  "Columna  flecti  nescio" — the  crowning  of  Petrarch 
— the  court  and  crimes  of  Joan  of  Naples — Boccacio*s  singular  conversion, 
his  successful  eflforts  to  revive  Greek  literature — MachiavelH — render  the 
first  volume  full  of  high-stirring  incident,  and  the  charactei^  stand  nnt 
well  from  the  events,  and  are  not  lost  in  them  as  is  the  case  in  tbat  style 
of  writing  that  gives  the  dry  digest  and  nothing  of  the  human  actioo. 
We  close  the  firsi  vokiine  with  the  description  of  Machiavelli : — 

**  His  frequent  embassies  to  the  courts  of  Rome  and  France  and  bis  hmg 
mission  to  Ceesar  Borgia  gave  tarn  that  frightful  insight  of  human  natiure  and  <rf' 
those  detestable  arts  of  policy  of  whicfa  he  h»»  been  too  generaHy  beUeved  tobe 
the  discoverer  and  promoter  in  Euroipe.  Machiavellt,  however^  invented 
nothing ;  with  a  mind  perfectly  dead  to  all  enthusiasm,  he  took  a  calm,  cold, 
rather  misanthropic  survey  of  the  human  ikmily,  and  described  it  as  he  isawit, 
with  a  placid  though  appalling  fidelity— ^with  an  impartial  though  dishearteMng 
neutrality. 

"  MachiavelTi,  gifted  with  an  essentially  active  mind,  souglit  in  public  life 
rather  employment  than  either  power  or  ^Eime,  or  much  less  honour  moA 
wealth.  He  was  one  of  the  most  disinterested  men  that  ever  lived,  and  if 
he  never  perhaps  loved  any  living  being,  neither  did  he  certainly  love  himself, 
nor  did  he  ever  turn  those  powers,  for  which  he  has  been  so  much  praised  and 
abused,  to  raise  himself  in  the  world.  His  delight  was  in  sounding  the  deptlis 
of  the  human  heart.  He  wished  to  apprc'ciate  men  after  their  positive  value, 
and  from  this  dangerous  knowledge  he  derived  nothing  for  himself  but  the  me- 
lancholy advantage  of  being  entitled  to  despise  both  the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed,  the  prince  and  his  subjects.  He  was  as  good  as  a  mam  can  be 
without  love  or  belief." 

And  here^  for  the  present,  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  our  author's 
labours,  thanking  him  for  the  delight  his  book  has  afforded  us,  to  which 
we  shall  possibly  again  advert  by  another  notice  of  the  second  v(4ume, 
filled  as  it  is  with  Italian  legends,  told  by  an  Italian ',  for  who  amid 
those  of  a  colder  clime  can  describe  the  deeds  .of  his  land  eqnal  to  the 
son  of  her,  of  bright  and  lustrous  brow  even  yet,  althongb  the  world^s 
age-sadden(ed  queen. 
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MUSIC  ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME, 


ITALY. 

Tke  followfing  remarks  on  the  music  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  read  with  interest;  they  are  extracted  from  a  highly  pleasing  and 
amusing  work  by  Miss  Catharine  Taylor,  in  her  '^Letters from  Italy  tonYounger 
Sisterj**  just  published.  This  lady,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  a  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Gresham  lecturer,  Dr.  Taylor.  She  fully  expresses  our  feeling  when  she 
»yA,  "  The  constant  introduction  of  secular  musie  into  the  service  of  th^  Ca- 
tholic ChiUKsfa  k  offienaiYe  to  hear;  the  aira  from  Eossini's  or  Bellini's  operas, 
or  the  noisy  overtures  of  Auber,  are  so  dtscordant  with  my  feelings  that. I  have 
oiiea  left  the  church  in  disgust.  Widely  different  is  the  effect  produced  by  th^ 
music  which  properly  belongs  to  the  service  of  religion.  Those  who  have 
bsaid  the  sublime  and  massive  bannonies  of  Palestrina,  performed  as  they  are 
at  Rome  by  the  F^al  cboir,  can  feel  all  the  influence  which  ecclesiastical 
music  possesses  over  the  mind." 

The  most  noble  specimen  of  the  ancient  Roman  school  of  music  is  the  famous 
Mass  of  Palestrina,  which  saved  music  from  being  banished  from  the  Church 
service.  ^  The  edict  had  been  already  prepared  which  was  to  banish  music  in 
partSy  to  ordaiu  no  other  employment  of  it  than  the  Gregorian  Chaunt.  It 
was  at  this  momentous  crisis,  when  the  doom  of  the  art  appeared  to  be 
sealed,  that  a  young  man,  scarcely  known  as  a  singer  in  the  Fope*s  Chapel» 
dared  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  and  representative  of  his  art,  and  in  its 
defence  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  head  of  the  Church.  This  man  was  Pier 
Luigi  da  Pal^trina:  *  Ere,'  said  he,  'you  decree  the  extinction  of  an  art 
which  Heaven  has  allied  to  devotion,  and  before  you  silence  that  gift  of  the 
Almighty  which  He  designed  to  elevate  the  soul  of  man,  to  inspire  it  with  pure 
and  holy  thoughts,  and  to  connect  it  with  Himself,  listen  to  its  spirit,  and  hear 
what  you  are  about  to  destroy ;  I  will  reveal  it  to  you,  for  to  me  it  has  been 
already  revealed  !*  Such  was  Palestrina's  appeal  in  behalf  of  his  art,  and  if 
ever  the  soul  of  genius  spoke,  it  was  then.  1  know  of  no  such  instance  of  that 
self-reliance  which  marks  the  highest  order  of  intellect.  Wko,  besides  Pales- 
trina, ever  ventured  to  stake  the  very  existence  of  an  art  upon  the  perilous  issue 
of  his  own  ability  to  reveal  its  power  ?  His  request  was  granted,  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  decree  suspended  until  he  had  completed  his  promised  com- 
position. Palestrina  triumphed,  and  music  was  saved.  We  can  scarcely  place 
ourselves  in  the  situation  of  those  who  first  heard  this  extraordinary  effort  of 
genius ;  the  effect  must  have  appeared  like  the  birth  of  a  new  scene,  and 
awakened  emotions  before  unknown :  the  scientific  hearer  would  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  erudition  which  be  bad  been  aeeustomed  to  regard  as  the  end  of 
study,  was  but  the  means  to  a  greater  end ;  and  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  the  arts  of  counterpoint  were  employed,  would  be  absorbed  in  amazement 
and  delight  at  the  effects  which  they  produced ;  and  in  this  feeling  we  share. 
Time  may  have  overspread  the  surface  of  the  structure  with  a  deeper  and 
mellower  tint,  but  its  noble  outline  and  its  fair  proportions  are  unchanged." 

Florence.— The  production  of  Meyerbeer's  Roberto  il  Diavolo  has  been 
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aU«oded  with  <he  niMt  iaUertog  maiks  of  suoocsb  ;  Ike  Tbeatre  Perg^K  na- 
quesUonably  oof  of  Ibe  priocipal  theatres  in  Italy,  vas  crowded  with  admiring 
and  applauding  audiences  at  every  represeotation.  The  cast  consbled  of 
Roberto,  C.del  Massi ;  Bertram  or  Beltramino,  C.  Porto;  Isabella  the  princess, 
So6a  Mequillet;  and  Alice,  M.  Schubert.  It  has  been  performed  upwards  of 
thirty  niglkts,and  was  withdrawn  kt  order  to  afibrd  MHe.  Ungeran  opportunity 
of  again  deligliting  this  city  in  Lucrttim  Borgia* 

TaiESTE. — Mile.  Fanny  Goldberg  has  been  reaping  new  laurels  in  Merca- 
dante  s  opera  of  Giuramento;  the  applanse  she  has  receired  Is  indescribable. 

BoLOGAA. — ^During  the  last  three  months  we  have  not  had  any  mufiical 
novelty.  Donnizetti's  Gemma  di  Vergy^  Bellini  s  SomnamMa,  and  Spetania^ 
Due  Figaro.,  have  been  severally  performed.  Rossini  takes  great  interest  in  his 
new  Musical  Lyceum. 

TRANCE. 

Paris. — ^The  great  novelty  at  the  Acad^raie  Royale  has  been  the  production 
of  Weber's  justly  celebrated  Der  Frieschutz  in  a  style  of  great  splendour. 
The  entire  musical  arrangement  bad  bem  cs>lilided  to  the  b^nds  of  Beiiibz^^nd 
the  result  has  proved  how  zealous  and  unremitting  he  has  been  in  his  exertisns 
to  procure  a  perfect  and  welMriHed  chor\}s  to  give  eflfeet  to  this  splendid 
opera.  Mile.  Stokz  made  an  eflective  Agatha;  her  voice  is  soft  and  flevfltle. 
Mari^,  as  Max,  sang  with  great  nerve  and  feeling.  Booch^  mode  an  indifiereiit 
Caspar,  but  Mile.  Nau  sang  and  played  the  character  of  Anna  detightfatty,  and 
was  most  warmly  applauded.  The  opera  has  been  repeated  several  tiiwM  and 
fi^ins  on  the  Parisian  public ;  the  beautiful  overtdre  and  the  tnmvalled  h«Ht- 
mg  chorus  were  encoKd  on  each  perlbrmance. 

Halevy  has  a  new  opera  in  rehearsal  at  the  Acadt^mie  Royale. 

A  great  sensation  has  been  creaited  in  the  musical  ci teles  of  Paris  hyr^e 
reports  in  the  Belgium  newspapers  of  the  invefltion  of  a  steam  irf^n  by  M. 
Sax. 

At  the  Opera  Comique  Bellini's  Dame  Blanche,  and  Aofaer's  Le%  Diammt 
de  la  Couronne,  with  Madame  Rossi  Caocia,  continae  to  attract  iinmerons  an- 
diences.  In  the  latter  Madame  A.  Thillon  acts  with  captivating  spirit  and 
animation ;  she  sings  delightfully. 

Singing  is  now  taught  in  Paris  in  5S  schools,  on  the  system  of  mutual  in- 
struction, 31  schools  directed  by  the  Fr^res  de  la  Doctrine  Chr^ienney  and  13 
evening  schools  for  adults.  These  comprise  together  upwards  of  1.500  adult 
scholars,  and  5000  children.  

The  DaAMA.—^The  long  announced  comedy  of  Marioge  ious  Louis  XV»  has 
at  length  been  produced  at  the  Th^^tre  Fran^ais.  The  two  iirst  acts  are  full 
of  humour  and  originality,  but  the  concluding  portion  of  the  comedy  is  by  no 
means  so  good ;  the  interest,  instead  of  increasing,  flags,  and  ^lere  seems  a 
want  of  sufficient  incident  to  carry  the  piece  through.  This  coniedy  has*  not 
obtained  the  success  that  had  been  anticipated,  nevertheless  it  is  a  work  oPtnevit 
and  would  bear  translating.  Mile.  Fitz  James,  whose  reception  at  the  R^ais- 
sance  has  been  so  enthusiastic,  is  now  engaged  at  the  IHi^fttre  Fran^s^  and 
will  speedily  make  her  appearance  on  those  boards.    She  is  represented  to 

J)osse8s  ail  the  energy  and  feeling  of  a  first-rate  dramatic  actress ;  -her  Yoice  is 
ull  and  sonorous,  and  she  promises  to  be  a  successfiil  imitator,  if  sot  a  tival, 
of  the  accomplished  Mile.  Rachel. 

Victor  Hugo's  beautiful  drama  of  Hemani  has  been  leproduoed  tbr  the 
deMt  of  Mile.  Guyon,  and  the  loud  and  fl«quent  applause  with  which  she  was 
jnterruptedj  testifies  her  complete  success. 

A  homely  little  drama,  called  Le  Balai  d'Or,  has  been  suooeisful  «t  'Ae 
Th^iitre  du  Vaudeville.    The  principal  charactesr  is  a  relied druggitft^icftin  the 


Roe  6es  Lttmblacb,'  wbose  ^lop  bote  the  sign  ^k)b  9i«««  it^  fltli^  to  tke  fnece. 
Here  be  has  lived  ail  fai»  days,  and  made  a  •baDdsome  fbrtotie ;  buit  en  ^rrender- 
ing  tbe  establishment  to  his  successor,  iivho  is  his  'son-^in-law,  he  finds  with  horror 
that  the  fonng  man  is  ove'  of  the'*  new  sobool."  The  old  dirfy  respectability 
-of  the  btmtique  is  changed  to  thalt  of  modem  display ;  and,  finally,  things  go 
on  so  badly,  that  the  old  proprietor  is^  to  his  great  joy,  obliged  to  quit  his 
cabbages  and  villa,  and  take  his  post  on«e  more  behhid  the  counter,  in  order 
to  piieserve  the  coffcera  from  bankruptcy.  With  a  change  of  manners  and 
ideas  flnspiece  might,  in  Mr.  Webster's  hands,  be  made  to  succeed  in  Lotidoh. 
At  the  little  Th^fttre  Ambigu-Comique,  situate  in  the  Boulevard du  Temple, 
a  tnelo  drama,  entitled  FMoy  is  receivttig  great  applause.  The  piece  turns  on 
a  struggle  betwei>n  the  maternal  and  the  connubial  feelings  in  the  breast  of  the 
heroine,  who  ultimately  gives  her  husband  up  to  the  scaffold^  in  order  to  pre- 
serve her  son.  The  incidents  and  situatioQS  are  well  imagined,  and  the  acting 
highly  creditable. 

GERMANY. 

Lsipzio.—  -The  Spring  Concert  season  commenced  some  time^ce,  Imtonly 
two  attractive  concerts  have  been  given.  Mme.  Clara  Schumann^  better  known 
by  her  maiden  name  of  Wieck,  gave  a  concert  in  aid  of  tbe  fond  for  decayed 
Aiitsictans,  at  which  this  talented  pianist  reaped  new  lanreb-*-even  Mendeksohiiy 
who  presided,  expressed  his  admiratioii ;  but  tbe  most  attractive  feature  was  the 
first  performance  of  a  new  symphony  by  Dr.  Robert  Schumann.  This  composer 
had  never  produced  any  great  work,  his  compositions  being  chiefly  aongs  and 
concerted  pieces  for  the  pianoforte.  This  symphony  is  said  to  exhibit  great 
taste,  judgment,  and  originality,  and  to  be  free  from  those  boisterous  and  ex- 
travagant forie  movements  which  deface  tbe  modem  school  of  mnsic  MM. 
Regondi  and  Liddel,  just  arrived  from  London,  assisted  at  the  concert,  and 
performed  a  duo  in  a  very  effective  manner. 

At  the  second  concert,  given  on  23d  April,  in  aid  of  the  poor  at  the  Gewand- 
house,  two  novelties  from  a  new  composer,  Julius  Rietz,  of  Diisseldorf,  were 
successfiilly  produced.  The  first  was  a  MS.  overture  to  Hero  and  Leatukr^ 
and  the  second  an  ancient  German  War  Song  with  an  effective  chorus.  Both 
pieces  exhibited  great  talent. 

Mile.  Caecilie  Kreutzer  has  successfully  appeared  as  Julia,  and  as  Alice  in 
Meyerbeer's  R(Aert  tht  DevU. 

Agrah. — M.  Mareczek,  the  Jewish  composer,  and  author  of  tbe  opera  of 
Hamlet,  has  been  appointed  m&ilre  dechapeue  in  this  town-^hehasanewopera 
founded  on  the  celebrated  ^'  Nibeluagenlied"  in  a  forward  state. 

Weisbaden.—  Benedict's  opera  of  the  Gip^ey't  Warning  was  most  successfol 
on  its  first  representation  in  this  town — the  translation  of  the  libretto  into  Ger- 
man, is  by  Herr  Gollmick. 

RtOA. — Dom,  tbe  composer,  has  nearly  completed  a  new  opera,  entitled  Da$ 
Banner  von  England  (The  Banner  of  England),  of  which  report  speaks  highly. 

Radou,  in  Poland.— *Tbalberg,  on  his  recent  visit  to  this  town,  was  received 
with  such  marks  of  public  favour,  that  the  governor  gave  a  splendid  supper, 
at  which  he  presented  him  with  a  silver  tankard  in  the  name  of  the  principal 
inhabitant,  as  a  token  of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  tbe  town. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
and  Lapinsky,  have  been  elected  honorary  members  of  the  "Deutsehen  National 
Musik  Verein,"  of  Stuttgart. 

Tbe  third  musical  festival  of  the  Northern  Germans  will  take  piloce  at  Haai- 
burg  on  the  5th,  7th  and  8th  July.  On  the  first  day  they  will  perform  Handel's 
Meuiak,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  Sehoeider;  on  the  second  day,  Weber's 
x»verture  to  Emryantkey  an  overture  of  Beethoven's,  and  fais8i«£^«ienM00,  wHl 
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be  performed  ;  and  on  Ihe  third  dajj  a  peribnminoe  of  sacred  music  miW  take 
place  at  St  Michael's  Church  nnder  the  direction  of  F.  W.  Gnnd ;  the  number 
of  performers  is  limited  to  five  hundred. 

DftRSDEN.-^Tlie  new  theatre  has  at  length  been  opened  with  Tor^uaio  Taiso, 
and  Weber's  Euryanihe  is  in  preparation  at  the  Theatre  Royal. 

Berlin. — Three  new  operas  are  in  preparation  at  the  Kii^^s  TheaHe :  Hiuns 
Sachs  by  Lortzing,  Genoteva  by  F.  Huth,  and  the  Hirtin  von  Piemont  (The 
Shepherdess  of  Piedmont)  by  A.  Sohaler.  Goethe's  Egmont  and  Schiller  s 
WiUiam  TcU,  which  were  prohibited  in  the  late  monarch's  reign,  have  been 
performed  in  Berlin;  some  striking  passages  have,  however,  been  omitted, 
tending  to  weaken  the  moral  force  of  each  of  these  beautiful  dramas. 

An  Italian  company  has  taken  the  Kunigstadter  Theatre  for  thirty-six  per- 
formances. The  first  production  was  Donnizetti's  Lucrezia  Borgia,  in  which 
Signora  Felicita  Forconi  as  Lucrezia,  was  received  with  loud  applause  ;  Don- 
nizetti's  Gemma  di  Vergy  followed ;  but  the  only  successful  production  was 
Rossini's  Barber  of  SevUUy  here  was  music  the  audience  could  appreciate,  and 
the  singers  found  themselves  at  home.  Paltrinieri  has  a  fine  barytone  volce^ 
and  was  most  effective  as  Figaro.     Luc'ta  di  Lammermeur  is  to  follow. 

M.  Mendelssohn  has  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  as  deputy  maUre  de 
chapelle,  and  is  nov^  superintending  the  reproduction  of  Die  Hvguenotten 
at  the  Grand  Opera  Hoase :  hia  salary  is  sdwnt  430/.  per  annum;  tha1tt>f  Meyer- 
beer's, the  mtAtre  de  thapelU,  is  considerably  more* 

A  very  amusing  piece,  entitled  Det  KomgM  Befekl  ^'  The  Kii^g's  Order,"  <Kr 
^  The  Order  of  the  I>ay,"  has  been  very  successful  in  the  principal  towns  in 
Germany.  As  Frederick  the  Great  is  a  principal  performer,  the  piece  is  per- 
formed in  Prussia  under  the  title  Det  Herzogs  Brfehl  ("  The  Duke's  Order,") 
althongii  the  dress  and  portrait  of  the  great  king  are  preserved,  it  being  con- 
trary to  Prussian  etiquette  to  allow  so  near  an  ancestor  of  the  reigning  sovereign 
to  appear  on  the  stage. 

ViBirifA. — The  new  oratorio  of  Saul  and  Davidy  by  Assmayer,  has  been 
repeated  several  times  with  great  applause  at  the  Hof  burg  Theatre  under  the 
composer's  direction.  Nicolai  has  returned  from  Italy  iu  order  to  superintend 
tlie  production  of  his  new  opera  U  Ttmplurio;  at  present  it  is  not  known  how 
far  the  story  coincides  with  Marschner's  Tempter,  Mdlle.  Lutzer.sbas  accepted 
a  literati ve  engagement  at  La  Scala  at  Milan  rather  than  incur  the  risk  she  was 
likely  to  run  of  ever  getting  her  money  if  she  performed  with  ^e  German 
company  in  London.  •    ' 

M.  Eisner,  a  celebrated  Russian  horn  player,  has  been  attracting  great  atten- 
tion by  the  extraordinary  combination  of  tones  he  produces  from  the  simple 
hunting  horn. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  musical  horizon  of  these  two  countries  has  been  long  overshadowed. 
At  Madrid,  Donizetti's  Lucia  de  Lammermeur  and  Rossini's  Willictm  TeUv/ere 
performed  without  eliciting  any  marked  applause ;  the  r&le  was  somewhat  in- 
different, from  the  want  of  encouragement  or  inducement  for  good  singers  to 
visit  this  remote  capital.  At  Barcelona,  Auber  a  La  Aluetie  de  Foriid  has 
been  a  great  favourite  at  the  Lycee  or  Grand  Theatre.  Herold  s  Zampa  .was 
performed  six  nights.  At  Valencia,  an  indifferent  company,  possessing  a  sii^le 
star,  a  Mdlle.  de  Francbi,  have  been  giving  a  series  of  the  most  popular  of  Mer- 
cadante's  and  Donizetti's  operas ;  the  former's  Giuramenio  had  a  long  run,  but 
the  Valencians  prefer  comedy  to  the  lyric  drama.  At  Lisbon,  the  only  really 
successful  opera  has  been  Coppolas 's  Giovanna  Prima  Regina  di  Napoli,  in 
which  Madame  Boocabadati  created  some  applause;  two  of  JViercadante's 
operas  were  performed,  but.they  did  not  pay  the  expense  of  production.    The 
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butiding  of  a  new  theatre  has  been  Qommenciecl^  the  expense  ^f  erection  being 
defrayed  by  a  lottery  of  shares;  it  is  much  needed,  the  present  national  theatre 
being  little  better  than  a  barn. 

Tke  £h«fna>— At  Madrid  a  new  di*ania,  from  the  pen  of  $ignor  Rilx>t,  a 
youthful  poet  of  great  promise,  ^has  been  performed  upwards  of  twenty  nights; 
it  h  entitled  Christovut  Colon f  0  la$  Glari(t&  EfipaniUiiS^ 

DENMARK. 

Music  is  but  little  cultivated  in  Copenhagen.  The  only  recent  novelty  is 
the  visit  of  M.  Prume,  the  violinist,  who  gave  two  concerts  at  the  Court,  and 
three  at  the  Royal  Theatre;  and,  although  his  first  performance  was  but  tamely 
received,  yet  he  gained  so  completely  on  the  Danish  public,  tliat  he  was  after- 
wards received  with  an  enthusiasm  almost  unparalleled  in  this  kingdom.  As 
a  second-rate  performer  he  has  good  reason  to  be  delighted  with  his  visit  to 
Copenhagen.  Nide  Gade  has  been  declared,  by  the  decision  of  Spohr  and 
Reissiger.  the  successful  competitor  for  the  great  prize  of  the  Danish  Musical 
Society,  for  the  best  overture  by  a  Danish. composer. 

AMERICA. 

New  YoiiK^!— The  Park  Theatre  is  eloaed^  and  ie  to  be  offered  ai  public 
auction.  The  National  has  just  been  burned  down,  for  the  eecond  time  within 
the  last  two  years,  and  wili  not  be  buiU  up  again  on  the  same  spot^  Neither  of 
the  dtber  city  theatres  are  dmng  much  business,  except  the  Chalham  and 
Olympic,  which  ha^  both  realized  considerable  sums  of  money  for  their  ma- 
nagers durittg  the  past  year. 

Philapelpb'ia.-— The  Chesnut,  Walnut^  and  Archrstreet  Theatres  are  open, 
but  we  doubt  if  either  of  them  is  paying  expenses. 

Fanny  Ellsler  is  on  her  way  up  from  the  south.  She  is  by  this  time  probably 
at  St.  Louis,  and  may  be  in  New  York  next  month.  Her  trip  to  liavanua  aiid 
New  Orleans  haft  been  the  most  successful  that  was  erer  made  by  any  one  indi- 
vidual. 

Braham,  when  last  heard  of,  was  in  Richmond.  He  has  been  very  successful 
in  giving  concerts^  and  his  southern  tour  has  been  a  source  of  great  emolument 
and  pleasure  to  him.  Sinclair  has  just  played  a  tolerable  engagement  as  Henry 
Bertram,  Prince  Orlando,  &c.  with  the  pretty  Milton  and  the  homely  Lathan> 
at  the  Arch-street,  Philadelphia.  Giubilei,  wife,  Miss  Poole,  Seguin,  wife, 
Manvers,  Miss  and  Master  Wells,  have  been  placing  and  dancing  in  Don  Gio- 
vannif  Zampe,  Elixir  of  Love^  La  Gatza  Ladra,  &c.  at  the  Chesnut,  with  mid- 
dling results. 

Buckstone,  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam,  Brown,  &c.  have  been  playing  for  some  months 
past  at  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  Mobile,  &c.  with  capital  success.  W.  H.Williams 
lias  permanently  located  himself  in  Philadelphia.  Jim  Crow  Rice  has  just 
returned  from  playing  a  good  engagement  in  Boston;  Jim  says  that  he 
always  gets  paid  in  Boston,  but  never  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  desirous  ot 
making  a  trip  td  England.    Forrest  has  been  murdering  Jack  Cade  at  the  Park. 

Mrs.  Sutton  has  been  giving  concerts  with  great  eclat  in  this  city,  she  will 
probably  give  concerts  throughout  the  country  this  summer,  and  spend  the  en- 
suing winter  in  Havanna,  playing  at  the  grand  opera  there. 

Progress  of  Music  in  the  United  Staies.-^A  great  revolution  in  the  musical 
character  of  the  American  people  has  begun,  and  is,  we  trust,  to  go  forward, 
like  other  revolutions,  till  its  ultimate  object  be  attained.  If  its  progress  con- 
tinue to  be  as  rapid  as  it  has  thus  far  been,  it  will  be  another  signal  instance  of 
the  railroad  velocity  with  which  the  Americans  are  apt  to  convert  a  seemingly 
distant  futurity  into  a  present  reality.    Thirty  years  ago,  all  the  music  that 
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could  be  iKaid  in  Botlo%  was  ftom  half'a^OBeii  iattniineota  in.  tbe  oichestm 
of  the  (beitrei  end  the  so^aUed  iinging  of  the  seYeral  chiuch  «boirSy  wiUi  the 
aecoaifieaiineiit  of  the  violoncello.  It  wae  a  deplorable  noise,  but  vaa  the 
neareat  approach  to  mosic  tfa&t  was  to  be  heard  in  most  of  the  congregational 
churches,  one  or  two  only  of  which  possessed  an  oigan.  The  first  public  efibrts 
at  reform*  and  the  introduction  of  a  heUer  taste^  were  made  by  the  la;te.  lamented 
fiuckminsier,  who  took  great  and  successtul  pains  to  make  this  part  of  public 
worship  generally  interesting  in  bis  ^wa  church.  His  eiSbrts,  bowevecrwere 
limited  to  that  olject,  setting  an  example  that  was  slow  to  be  followed  by  the 
other  churohes.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since ''  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  '^ 
was  formed,  and  collected  all  the  persons  in  the  city  and  vicinity  who  were 
able  to  perform  Handel's  music;  ana  we  recollect  very  well  tfiat  it  wastbougfit 
a  great  achievement  to  sing  the  "  Hailstone  Chorus"  tnrough  witliout  stopping. 
Twenty  years  ago,  another  Boston  congregation  followed  the  example  of 
Buckmioater,  and  a  better  style  of  music  was  introduced  at  the  West  Cfaurcb 
by  the  personal  efforts  of  one*  who,  bad  he  lived  longer,  would  doubtless  have 
effected  much  more  for  the  cause  of  music.  But  the  early  death  of  W.  H.  Eliot 
deprived  the  community  of  a  zeal  add  efficiency,  the  loss  of  which  was  felt  in 
more  than  one  department  of  the  public  welfare. 

In  1332  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  was  made  on  the  public  mind  and 
heart  by  the  exhibition  of  the  musical  attainments  of  a  class  of  juvenile  per- 
formers, who  bad  acquired  tbeir.skill  under  the  direction  of  X^  Mason  an4  G,  J. 
Webb.  These  juvenile  concerts  were  the  precursors  of  the  Boston  Academy  cf 
Music,  the  object  of  which  was  to  promote  musical  education  in  the  community 
in  every  way  which  was  within  the  reach  of  the  association. 

In  1835  the  Odeon  was  opened  and  concerts  were  given  the  succeeding 
winter,  and  have  been  kept  up  every  year  since,  with  a  great  variety  in  the 
kinds  of  music  performed,  and  with  a  manifest  improvement,  in  mapy  respects, 
in  the  style  of  performance.  No  large  choir  had  previously  been  so  welUtrained 
in  Boston. 

The  next  prominent  step  in  the  progress  of  the  Academy  was  the  formation 
of  a  class  of  teachers  of  music,  who  have  found  it  for  their  advantage  to  asseok- 
ble  annually,  and  hear  lectures  on  the  more  important  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession. A  musical  convention  has  sprung  from  this  annual  ^^isembly,  of  which 
others  are  members  besides  the  pupils  of  the  Academy,  and  which  will  doubt- 
less serve  to  extend  the  in6uence  and  the  utility  of  the  profession.  It  is  one  of 
the  promising  and  satisfactory  signs  of  the  times^.that  the  number  of  those  whp 
are  induced  to  devote  themselves  to  music  as  a  means  of  subsisitence  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  thus  proving  the  increase  of  the  number  of  pupils. 

The  next,  and  the  most  important  step  taken  by  the  Academy^  was  the  in* 
troduction  of  vocal  music,  as  a  branch  of  elementary  education*  into  the  public 
schools.  By  this  measure,  not  only  is  every  child  in  the  schools  (two-thirds  of  the 
whole  juvenile  population  of  the  city)  receiving  a  valuable  and  delightful  addition 
to  his  stock  of  knowledge  and  means  of  happiiMss,  but  every  parent  of  ever^ 
child  is  acquiring  an  interest  in  the  art;  although  they  may  know  little  about 
it,  yet  they  feel  that  their  children  are  made  happier  and  better  by  it^  and  th^y 
become  attached  to  it  from  their  natural  fondness  for  their  offspring.  We  Con* 
sider  this  as  the  most  important  thing  done  by  the  Academy,  or  which  can  be 
done  to  promote  the  progress  of  music  among  us.  By  giving  elementary  in- 
struction to  all  the  children  of  the  city, — and  nearly  all  enjoy  it  nowt — the 
whole  musical  talent  of  the  place  will  be  discovered  ;  and  tliose  who  bave^the 
best  powers  for  the  study,  and  the  strongest  inclination  for  it,  will  haxe  the 
means  to  cultivate  the  talents  which,  but  for  these  early  opportunities,  would 
long  have  continued  unknown  to  themselves  as  well  as  others.  The  taste x>f  all 
will  likewise  be  somewhat  cultivated ;  and  those  who  da  not  prove  proficients  in 


tfie  biractice,  vill  still  hav6  knowtedge  enougti  to  mK!4>t9land '#ba€  Ibfncis  6f 
mtisic  arei}est  worthy  of  •attemien,  and  who  is  b^st  able  to  perform  them.  We 
shall  therefore,  in  a  few  years,  it  is  to  %e  hoped,  overooinethe  Boeotian  igtM^anefi 
on  the  subject  of  mnsic,  whicli,  we  lament  to  say,  has  hitherto  diaracA^tized  our 
etynnriunity,  and  Which  we  fear  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  coumry. 

Vocal  mttsic  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  on  thesysftematic  plan 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Wobdbridge,  who  translated  some  of  the  best  Oertnan  ele»- 
mentary  works  On  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Mason's  Manuel  of  the  Academy.  In 
the  beginning  of  1838  vocal  music  was  ordered  to  form  part  of  the  reguletr 
syiitem  of  instruction  in  the  public  schxH}h,  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Rliot  presented 
the  Academy  With  a  translation  of  Schiller's  "  Song  of  the  Belly*  with  Romberg's 
score  of  music.  In  short,  the  activity  of  the  Academy  was  great,  and  it  excited 
a  corresponding  activity  in  others.  The  spirit  of  competition  was  rOused,  ind 
it  would  have  been  well  if  the  spirit  of  jealousy  had  not  been  roused  with  it. 
Sut,  from  whatever  reason,  new  societies  of  various  kinds  were  formed,  and 
some  of  them  gave  private  concerts,  as  they  were  called,  though  attended  by 
a  thousand  people  or  more,  and  the  older  societies  were  stimulated  to  new 
efforts  in  the  cause.  The  evidence  of  increased  interest  in  music  in  the  pulilic 
generally,  is  the  greatly  increased  attendance  on  the  vast  number  of  concerts 
noW  given.  The  little  corps  of  Italian  singers,  MontreSor  and  others,  who 
were  here  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  Brothers  Hermann,  Mrs.  Wood,  Caradorr, 
and  Braham  have  given  specimens  of  exquisite  skill  in  the  vocal  dej)irtment, 
while  Seitz,  and  Rakeman,  and  Kossowsky  have  given  us  an  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  brilliant,  finished  aird  expressive  performance  on  various  instrument!^. 
The  Prague  band  and  the  Rainer  family  have  shown  how  much' can  be  effected: 
by  mere  precision  in  the  performance  of  music  of  either  kind,  without  any 
remarkable  degree  of  refinement  or  expression.  The  popular  favour  which 
attended  the  dramatic  performances  of  Mrs.  Wood,  in  particular,  gave  many 
persons  an  interest  in  the  art  which  she  practised  with  such  great  e^ct. 

Another  circumstance  which  we  regard  as  having  been  at  once  an  indication 
and  a  means  of  progress,  is  the  establishment  of  several  musical  periodicals. 
All  have  contributed,  or  are  likely,  we  think,  to  contribute,  their  share  towards 
directing  the  public  interest  to  the  subject,  and  forming  the  public  taste.  We 
cannot  but  esteem  Mr.  Hach's  Musical  Magazine,  however,  as  the  most- im- 
portant, as  it  has  been  longest  established,  and  is  edited  by  a  gentleman  of  rare 
and  thorough  acquaintance  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  and  conducted 
with  an  independence  as  h6n!t)urable  to  him  as  it  is  important  to  the  cause. 
The  criticisms  are  doubtless  somewhat  stern ;  and  sometimes,  we  think,  too 
little  allowance  is  made  for  peculiar  difficulties,  and  too  little  encouragement 
given  for  attainments  actually  made.  But  it  is  far  better  to  err  on  this  side  than 
on  that  of  complaisance  to  individuals  or  societies. 

Mr.  Davis,  the  author  of  a  highly  interesting  and  somewhat  lengthy  report 
of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  says : — "  If  vocal  music  were  generally 
adopted  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  these  schools,  it  might  be  reasonably 
expected  that  in  at  least  two  generations  we  should  be  changed  into  a  musical 
people.  The  great  point  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
vocal  music  into  popular  elementary  instructif)n  is,  that  thereby  you  set  in 
motion  a  mighty  power,  which  silently,  but  surely  in  the  end,  will  humanize, 
refine,  and  elevate  a  whole  community.  Music  is  one  of  the  fine  arts.  It  there- 
ibre  deals  with  abstract  beauty,  and  so  lifts  man  to  the  source  of  all  beauty, 
from  finite  to  the  infinite,  and  from  the  world  of  matter  to  the  worid  of  spirits 
and  to  God.  Music  is  the  great  handmaid  of  civilization,  and  should  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  the  ornament  of  the  rich. 

The  ancient  oracles  were  uttered  in  song.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables 
were  set  to  music,  and  got  by  heart  at  school.    Minstrel  aiid  sage  are,  in  some 
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langoaHtM,  convcrtiUe  terms.  Music  is  alli«d  to  Ibe  higliest  sentiments  of 
roan  s  moral  nature— 4oTe  of  God^  love  of  country,  Jove  of  friends !  Woe  to 
the  nation  in  wbicb  these  sentiments  are  allowed  to  go  to  decay  I  What  tongue 
can  tell  the  nmitterable  eneiigies  that  reside  in  these  three  engines^  Church 
Music,  National  Airs,  and  Fireside  Melodies,  as  means  of  informing  and  en- 
larging the  mighty  heart  of  a  free  people !" — Abridged  ftcm  an  tlahonUe  Ariklt 
ia  the  A^jril  Nrnmlcr  of  the  Nwtk  American  Reifiem  pabtiihed  at  Boston* 

LONDON. 

Tlie  last  three  months  have  been  productive  of  two  most  important  events; 
first,  ihe  recovery  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  from  a  state  of  degradation,  the  great 
masXer  of  the  modern  English  stage,  Mr.  Macready,  having  stepped  forward  to 
take  the  command  of  Old  Druiy  from  the  unworthy  hands  in  which  it  has  been 
placed  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  second  novelty  is  the  visit  of  the  celebrated 
and  accomplished  French  actres?.  Mademoiselle  Rachel  to  our  shores.  The 
admiring  attention  and  enthusiastic  receptions  she  has  experienced  on  the  stage, 
at  the  court,  and  from  the  chief  performers  of  the  English  dramatic  stage, 
cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  the  nation  which  has  produced  so  perfect  an 
actress.  The  applause  which  has  greeted  her  within  the  walls  of  the  Italian 
Opera  House,  has  had  more  sincerity  than  all  the  bravos  bestowed  on'  the 
Italians  during  the  season. 

Tbe  ENGLfSR  Opera. — Why  the  English  Opera  is  not  supported  is  a  ques- 
tion continually  asked  and  rarely  answered  satisfactorily.  Our  reply,  after  ma- 
ture consideration,  is,  because  the  British  public  cannot  instinctively  discover 
or  appreciate  the  beauties  in  a  new  composition ;  thus  the  English  musical 
public  follow  the  opinions  of  other  nations  rather  from  fashion  than  from  a 
sincere  love  of  the  art.  What  English  instrumentalist  (violinist  or  pianist) 
ever  rose  to  great  fame  in  this  country  by  his  own  talents?  and  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  we  have  produced  great  men,  and  solo  players  as  talented  and  as  effec- 
tive as  any  of  the  numerous  foreign  artists  who  possess  the  patronage  of  the 
haut  toHf  while  the  native  artist  is  neglected ;  justly  may  Blagrove,  Harper, 
Lindley,  Willy,  Collins,  Richardson,  G.  Cook,  T.  Cook,  and  a  host  of.  others, 
complain.  To  the  English  vocalist  this  neglect  is  made  more  apparent  by  the 
warm  reception  with  which  they  are  greeted  when  visiting  Germany,  Italy,  or 
France.  1  here  their  talents  are  appreciated  and  fostered.  Could  Mrs.  Alfred 
Shaw  ever  hope  to  become  the  prima  donna  of  the  English  stage,  had  not  Italy 
and  Germany  proclaimed  her  fame?  Most  of  the  best  English  vocalists  are  on 
the  continent.  Madame  Anna  Thillon,  late  Miss  Hunt,  Madame  Albertazzi,  late 
Miss  Hausroan,  Mrs.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw  and  Madame  Paressa,  late 
Miss  Seguin,  are  either  in  France  or  Germany ;  the  first  named  lady,  by  the  way, 
is  still  delighting  Paris  in  Auber^s  Diamants  de  la  Cauronne.  Miss  Inyerarity, 
Miss  Sheriff,  Mrs.  Wood,  Miss  Poole,  Braham,  Sinclair,  Seguin,  Manvers, 
and  Wood,  are  in  America,  because  they  cannot  meet  with  an  engagement  in 
their  native  country.  Miss  Adelaide  Kemble,  Miss  Nunn,  and  a  host  of  talent 
are  in  London,  without  the  hope  of  an  engagement. 

We  come  next  to  the  operatic  composers,  and  would  ask  any  unbiassed  critic 
whether  the  musical  compositions  of  Kooke,  Balfe,  Bamett,  Bishop,  and 
M*Farren,  are  inferior  to  those  of  Donnizetti,  with  whose  trashy  operas  we 
have  so  long  been  surfeited?  Yet  the  English  Opera  House  speculation  failed 
and  Messrs.  Balfe,  Wilson,  Arnold  and  others,  were  considerable  losers,  from 
the  want  of  that  patronage  which  was  so  liberally  extended  to  the  German 
company  at  Drury  Lane,  a  company,  with  the  exception  of  Staudigl,  and  the 
well-drilled  chorus,  in  eveiy  respect  its  inferior.  Neither  Mr.  Balfe  nor  Mr. 
John  Barnett  are  again  likely  to  become  the  managers  of  a  London  operatic 
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oomp&ny,  for  it  has  become  a  dear  and  painful  truth,  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
^e  £6glish  lyric  drama  ever  succeeding  for  many  wedo  in  this  vast  metrO' 
polls,  and  yet  there  are  few  disposed  to  admit  that  we  are  not  a  musical  na'^ 
tion.  Hopes  have  been  raised  that  Mr.  Macready,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
the  advancement  of  the  national  stage,  will  step  forward  and  rescue  the  native 
opera,  from  the  impending  neglect.  Few  men  are  capable  of  achieving  greater 
theatrical  effects  than  **  the  regenerator  of  Shakgpeare,"  but  the  lesson  he  e»- 
p>erienced  in  producing  Rooke's  Henrique  will  scarcely  fail  in  deterring  him 
from  such  hazardous  speculations  as  the  production  of  English  operas.  The 
native  artist  will  therefore  have  lo  seek  in  vain  for  an  engagement  in  London, 
and  for  subsistence  he  must  become  a  tourist,  and  forego  the  sweets  of  home. 

CovENT  Garden  Theatre. — Mrs.  Charles  Mathews  is  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  an  attractive  budget  for  the  re- assembling  of  her  Parliament  in  Sep- 
tember. Se?eral  popular  member;*  have  retired,  but  we  hear  of  new  candidates 
(for  fame)  being  elected.  The  first  measurej  brought  forward  next  session  will 
be  from  D.  L.  Bourcicault  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and  will,  no  doubt,  become  highly 
popular  with  the  people  when  presented  to  the  house,  and  the  details  become 
known.  The  administration  of  the  fair  lessee  continues  to  give  the  most 
general  and  lively  satisfaction. 

Hatmarkbt  Theatre.— Mr.  Webster  has  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  gloom 
which  has  been  thrown  over  this  delightful  theatre  from  the  unfortunate  loss  of 
Mr.  Power,  by  engaging,  at  a  great  expense,  Mr.  Charles  Kean  and  Miss  Ellen 
Tree;  but  these  attractions  have  not  met  with  the  numerous  audiences  that 
might  be  expected.  Mr.  Charles  Kean's  attitudinizing,  gesticulation,  and  guttural 
accents  are  now  witnessed  in  London  almost  as  tamely  as  they  were  in  Newcastle. 
His  Hamlet  is  the  most  perfect  of  his  personifications,  it  contains  a  vigour  and 
freshness  we  look  for  in  vain  in  his  other  performances.     Miss  Ellen  Tree  ap- 

S eared  as  (>phelia,  and  was  most  effective ;  but  for  the  cruel  and  subtile  Laay 
lacbeth  she  is  too  gentle  and  innocent.  Mr.  Macready's  return  to  this  theatre, 
on  3rd  instant,  afler  a  most  brilliant  tour  in  the  provinces,  will  be  gladly  hailed 
by  the  plajf-goer.  The  latest  new  production  is  Mr.  Lunn's  new  comedy  of 
Bef/ord  Castle,  or  the  Scottish  Goldmine,  evidently  written  for  the  display  of 
Mr.  Maywood's  peculiar  abilities.  He  personifies  an  old  Scotch  millionaire 
(Muckle),  who  from  humble  circumstances  has  attained  great  wealth,  but 
under  a  surface  of  waywardness  and  strong  self-will  conceals  a  heart  open  to 
every  generous  impulse.  He  has  an  orphan  nephew  and, niece,  children  of  his 
two  sisters,  dependant  on  his  bounty.  Emily  Connor  (Miss  P.  Horton),  the 
niece,  falls  privately  in  love  with  Frederick  Oswald  (Mr.  Howe),  a  young 
military  officer;  and  Charles  Mortimer,  the  nephew,  in  like  manner  becomes 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  Lady  Grace  Lorimer  (Mrs.  Stirling),  the  daughter 
of  the  proud  Earl  of  Bel  ford,  who,  for  his  adherence  to  the  Pretender,  had 
tivelyeryears  before  abandoned  his  country  to  save  his  he»d.  Lady  Grace,  after 
her  father's  flight,  had  taken  refuge  with  Mr.  Stapleton  (Mr.  G.  Bennett),  the 
earl's  steward,  who  becomes  a  second  fatlier  to  her.  It  was  in  this  retirement 
that  Charles  Mortimer  met  and  became  enamoured  of  the  fair  recluse,  and 
awakened  a  reciprocal  passion  in  her  breast ;  he  succeeds  in  gaining  his  uncle's 
consent,  when  the  earl  returns,  and  forbids  a  union  he  deeroes  derogatory. 
The  contest  between  pride  and  wealth  is  carried  on  with  determined  resolution 
on  both  sides.  At  length  the  power  of  gold,  and  the  inflexible  perseverance  of 
the  cannie  Scott,  triumph ;  the  haughty  peer  yields  reluctantly,  and  the  union 
of  Charles  and  Emily  with  the  objects  of  their  choice  completes  the  happiness 
of  all  parties.  There  is  scarcely  sufficient  interest  in  the  piece,  but  a  judicious 
curtailment  has  much  improved  it.  Mr.  Maywood  played  the  part  of  Muckle 
admirably;  Mrs.  Stirling's  Lady  Grace  was  playei  with  great  feeling;  and 
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Miss  Horton  exhibited  her  accustomed  nmveU.    MUe.  Celeste  continaes  to 
attract  in  MarU  Ducange, 

Drury  Lamb  Theatre.-— The  German  company  at  this  theatre  has  been 
gpreatly  and  generally  patronized,  and  although  the  speculation  may  not  ha?e 
realized  Mr.  Andrews's  expectations,  the  audiences  have,  nevertheless,  been 
more  uniformly  numerous  tiian  the  most  sanguine  could  have  anticipated,  not- 
withstanding the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  manager  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season,  in  holding  forth  to  the  public  a  long  array  of  talent,  which  it  is 
but  too  evident  was  never  intended  to  be  brought  forward.  Our  advices  from 
Germany  testify  that  Mile.  Liitzer  and  Meyerbeer  did  not  intend  visiting 
England.  The  letters  from  Madame  Schroder-Devrient  are  before  the  public, 
who  will  sympathize  with  her;  while  the  conduct  of  the  management 
towards  Madame  Schodel  has  been  the  means  of  arrangements  by  some  of  the 
leading  performers  with  other  parties  in  London  for  the  establishment  next 
winter^  ot  a  German  company,  which  promises  to  be  very  superior  in  talent 
and  resources  to  the  company  now  leaving  our  shores.  The  first  of  the  suc- 
cessful performances  of  the  German  company  was  Die  Zauberflole^  which 
opera  was  produced  with  greater  care  than  usual.  The  Sarastro  of  Staudigl 
was  a  most  brilliant  performance ;  his  graceful  person,  appropriate  action,  and 
his  matchless  voice  drew  loud  and  rapturous  applause;  his  lower  notes  are 
rich,  clear,  and  mellow;  and  his  voice  has  great  compass  and  ponderosity: 
the  magical  effect  of  his  "Iris  and  Osiris"  was  most  thrilling.  Madame 
Stbckl  Heinefetter  sang  as  usual  with  exquisite  judgment,  but  her  voice  is 
thin.  Meyerbeer's  Robert  the  Devil  has  also  been  most  successful.  The 
beautiful  opera  of  Euryanihe  afforded  another  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
Staudigl,  Heinefetter,  and  Tichatscheck's  abilities.  The  vocal  parts  were  given 
most  brilliantly,  particularly  the  finale  to  the  first  act. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — The  Italian  Company  have  determined  that  no 
operas,  save  those  of  Donnizetti,  shall  be  produced  this  season;  his  Fausta  and 
bis  Roberto  Devereux  have  been  brought  out  and  met  with  a  very  equivocal 
reception ;  the  applause  that  has  been  awarded  was  intended  for  the  leading 
performers,  Grisi,  Tamburini,  and  Mario.  Fortunately,  this  is  the  last  season 
under  the  present  management. 

Mdlle.  Rachel  has  appeared  before  a  British  audience,  and  has  fully  equalled 
all  that  has  been  written  about  her.  Her  abilities  are  of  the  highest  order  of 
dramatic  talent.  She  has  a  perfect  conception  of  the  character  she  is  to  depict, 
and  she  possesses  sufficient  powers  of  look,  utterance,  and  gesture  to  convey 
her  conceptions  to  her  auditors.  She  has  a  good  stage  figure,  being  tall  and 
elegantly  formed,  possessing  the  requisite  dignity  of  manner  to  represent  the 
higher  characters  in  tragedy.  Her  face  is  intellectually  beautiful, — sbe  has  too 
much  meaning  in  her  expression  to  be  called  a  pretty  woman,  and  she  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  handsome  one.  Her  features  are  regular,  classic,  and  not 
exaggerated,  tfiey  are  rather  small  than  otherwise.  Her  eyes  are  splendid,  full 
of  fire,  and  capable  of  the  strongest  expression.  In  addition  to  these  qualifi- 
cations, she  has  a  fine  tone  of  voice,  a  most  correct  pronunciation,  and  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  power  and  use  of  emphasis.  She  made  her  debut  in  Racine's 
tragedy  of  Androwegue,  and  gained  further  laurels  as  Camille  in  (Jomeille's 
tragedy  of  Les  Horacex^  but  her  complete  triumph  was  reserved  for  Pierre 
Le  Brun's  Marie  Stuari,  In  the  interview  scene  between  Marie  Stuart  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  she  bore  the  cold  taunts  and  bitter  sneers  of  Elizabeth;  her 
**  kinswoman"  and  foe,  until  nature  could  endure  no  more,  and  then  she  burst 
forth  with  a  flood  of  denunciation  which,  great  as  we  have  hitherto  recognised 
her  to  be,  we  had  never  before  seen  equalled  ;  it  was  free  from  rant,  and  yet  it 
was  terrific,  and  electrified  the  house. 
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The  Strand  Theatre,  under  the  able  maDagement  of  Mr.  II.  Ilall,  has  risen 
considerably  in  public  estimation.  The  attraction  of  Mrs.  Keeley  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  fill  this  miniature  theatre  when  the'  pieces  are  well  selected  for  their 
novelty  and  humour.  The  Rubber  of  Ufe,  Aldgate  Pump,  and  The  Mission  of 
Mercury  have  been  successful  productions,  and  have  been  got  up  with  great 
care..    The  scenery  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Drury  I^ne  Theatre. 

^  Surrey  Theatre. — The  English  Opera  is  now  cultivated  in  a  soil  that  has 
hitherto  been  considered  uncongenial  to  the  "divine  art."  M.  Adolphe  Adam's 
new  opera  of  La  Reine  (Tun  Jour  ("  The  Queen  for  a  Day'*)  has  been  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  England  at  this  theatre,  and  has  been  performed 
fourteen  nights  to  crowded  audiences.  The  translation  is  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Haines^ 
the  plot  may  be  thus  described : — ^The  wife  of  Charles  the  Second  is  desired  to 
land  secretly  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  in  order  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
gOTemroent,  a  stratagem  is  resorted  to,  Francine  Camusat  (Miss  Romer)  a 
pretty  milliner  who  is  in  love  with  Marcel  (Mr.  Wilson),  is  induced  to  per- 
sonate the  queen,  and  to  land  at  Dover,  while  the  real  majesty  effects  a  lanaing 
in  Scotland.  Marcel,  not  knowing  the  circumstances,  grows  jealous  and  dis- 
consolatCj  and  follows  to  Dover.  Francine  is  seized  and  conveyed  to  Dover 
Castle,  from  whence  her  lover  is  on  the  point  of  effecting  her  escape,  when 
Charles  arrives  triumphant  and  the  lovers  are  united.  The  opera  is  very  cre- 
ditably got  up,  and  the  music  is  light  and  pleasing,  displaying  considerable 
originality. 

The  Queen's  Theatre  continues  to  be  profitable  to  the  mani^ers,  a  sure 
proof  that  the  public  are  pleased  with  his  exertions.  Mrs.  Honey  has  entered 
on  a  short  engagement,  and  is  now  performing  a  series  of  her  most  favourite 
characters  to  crowded  bouses. 

English  Opera  House. — ^This  theatre,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not  paying  its 
expenses ;  a  theatrical  commonwealth,  as  Mr.  Bunn  has  rightly  observed,  '^  is 
common  without  the  wealth." 

The  Prince  and  Princess  Theatres  remain  closed. 

Mr.  Eliason  is  preparing  to  enliven  us  with  Concerts  D'Ete,  a  \k  Julien,  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

The  Concert  season  is  now  drawing  to  a  premature  close;  Madame  Dorus 
Gras,  Liszt,  and  several  other  stars  are  preparing  for  departure.  London  is  de- 
creasing; for  the  coming  elections  have  absorl:^  all  other  interests;  the  con- 
cert-giver finds  tickets  must  be  given  away,  and  that  the  supplies  are  stopped. 
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PRANCE. 

dowvmfc  ol  lifaramt  in  tlw  ^Wnreni  DffMKtttefltii.  Urn  jrtar  Ikcy  vMed 
300,000  frMMt  for  tbit  pwr^ss.  Gwatiato^Mnl»ttr»iftftA»<f  th>  ann^iirk 
inMeh  th«  books  we  seletttd.  Wortbksft  rouaiice»  ami  )Mftk»  «€  a  iMty 
infcrior  detetif^licm  are  laii  to  tern  tba  chkl  naft  ol  flie  acoessiABa  to  litese 
Ubiaiiet  1^  ofdcr  of  tka  Kiaitten;  TlBafeproacirieafi»totftadbriiiMra'«it«ak 
•wikiafy,  aa  thcia  caa  beao  doiAtHiatM.Gawotvat  iga8%haiaflilw<fa'<tt«t 
inrtha  moral  kafMraTemeiil  of  khceuatqnAdau  Thajdamifof  thelMmtfiaitfare 
laiaafkaUj  low»  800  fimnea  par  aaxMBi  fothalMad4iiMi»iaii,aBd«0»finMafcr 
the  sub-librarian.  The  arrangement  of  the  books  is  said  to  be  very  dofaaiifa^  and 
itiswitb  the  K^atast  difficQ^  that  straagar^ can  obuia  atfightof  tlia  BMitau- 
scripts  and  laier  wodw.  The  buUdingaare  many  di  than  t^vmf  and  sfaeioasy 
having  been  doistera  which  were  declared  aalional  |«ojperfydttnag  ibeFia&cb 
revolution.  The  number  of  readers  is  very  small;  at  hai»Bky  Naatasy  Lyoas^ 
the  most  literary  cities  after  Paris,  nine  was  the  averagne  number;  in  smaller 
cities  of  30,000  to  40,000  inhabitants,  as  Tours,  Angers,  Bbdraes,  nsdre  than 
three  were  seldom  found.  We  copy  this  from  a  German  joamal^  In  which  (he 
writer  says  that  he  speaks  from  long  experience.  If  his  statement  be  correct, 
we  hope  that  measures  of  impmverttent  will  be  adopts. 

It  has  now  been  deariy  aseertained  ifaat  ^Sbm  wordy  ^jigMf,  JPhMfi%j*dNiiM«, 
fctoiSf  &c.  were  formerly  pronounced  the  same  as  moiy  lo^Jie.  The^slnifige 
in  pronunciation  took  place  afier  the  naniaae  al  Catiianaa  da  lAedki,  in 
155d»  when  a  nunber  of  Ittdians  became  attaeaed  (e  tha-Fieneb  coiift;  ^ese 
persons  could  not  pronounce  the  oi^  and  it  beaaiM  iashioaalrte  at  eomt.  In 
deference  to  the  queen,  to  pronauAce  it  as  ai;  Voltaueisae  »be  ftraf  wWitMroo 
duced  this  system  in  his  writmgs,  after  which  it  became  general.  Boileau, 
Racine,  and  Moli^re  followed  the  early  and  correct  method. 

M.  Biot  has  announced  a  Dictionary  of  the  ancient  and  modem  names  of 
the  towns,  &c.  in  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  British  government  having  removed  the  restrictions  wfakh,  under  the 
post-office  regulations,  prevented  the  admission  of  Galignani's  Messenger  into 
Great  Britain,  except  under  a. high,  sate  of  postage^  it  may  now  be  received 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other  Paris  newspapers,  viz.  by  payment  of  only  one 
half-penny  postage. 

That  interesting  and  elegant  writer,  the  Marquis  de  Salvo,  has  commenced  a 
series  of  anecdotes,  sketches,  and  tales,  under  the  title  Papiers  ditadiis;  this 
work  will  no  doubt  bave  an  extensive  sale. 

A  valuable  historical  poem  of  the  sixteenth  century,  entitled  Dt  Trhiibta 
Francia,  from  a  MS.  in  the  civic  library  of  Lyons,  has  b^en  published  at  Lyons 
and  Paris  ;  the  poem  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  civil  and  religious  wars 
of  France  under  the  sons  of  Catherine  de  Medids,  and  represents,  by  a  variety 
of  illustrative  tracings,  the  costumes,  &c.  of  that  eventful  period. 

Two  literary  novelties  are  announced;  and  are  the  subject  of  much  conver- 
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sation  st  Tstis.  The  first.  Sentiment  de  Napcleon  sur  la  Dhiniti  ie  Jems  Christy 
n  from  the  pm  of  M.  dcf  ^»teme,  sind  wiU  contain  some  hitherto  titipubtished 
psper»  written  hf  th6  Emperor ;  the  second,  is  a  Dicttonnaire  de  VArmU  de 
terfey  wKieh  occvrp^d  the  late  General  fiardin  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life.    The  first  part  of  this  highly  interesting  work  is  noW  ready. 

GEfeMAJ^Y. 

Baron  von  Htige!  has  pnblish|fed  two  vofumes  6f  his  travels  in  the  East,  under 
the  title  of  Kdscfmir  una  ddi  Reich  der  Siek,  in  which  he  relates  his  travels  in 
a  pleasing  style.  He  appears  to  be  an  amiable  man,  and  to  have  made  a  good 
use*  of  his  fortune,  ana,  with  all  the  bonhommie  in  the  world,  he  contrives 
occasionaSy  to  direct  the  reader's  attention.  It  would  not  be  uninteresting  to 
compare  hfs  report  with  that  of  our  countrymen  travelling  in  this  direction. 
The  work  id  to  extend  to  fottr  volumes ;  the  two  last  will  probably  contain  the 
history  6f  Cashmir. 

A  work  has  been  lately  published  undeif  the  title  of  Der  lUUgions-Krieg  tn 
Deutichland,  ddtr  Etisaheth  Stuart  (The  War  of  ReSgioh  in  Germany,  or 
£laat)eth  Stuart),  which  contains  aii  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Prince 
Palatine,  sotii-in-Faw  to  James  the  First  of  England.  The  I'esid'ence  of  the  un- 
fortunate pair  in  Holland  is  very  interesting. 

The  Leipzig  Easter  Catalogue  contains  45)3  books  that  have  already  been 
published,  and!  4%4  that  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
The  former  were  published  by  5^  booksellers :  650  Works  issued  from  the 
press  for  74  Leipzig  houses ;  70  for  7  in  Dresden ;  and  in  the  rest  of  Saxony 
10  publishers  pubashed  85  works;  165  Prussian  booksellers  published  11 7ai 
works,  not  one-third  more  than  in  Saxony.  Th^re  were  449  works  published 
in  Berlin  by  48  booksellei's.  In  Vienna  183  books  were  published  by  19 
bpokseHers  J  the  other  cities  of  Austria  contributed  l08  works,  (14  publishers.) 
Thus  the  whole  number  of  works  published  in  this  extensive  empire  amounts 
to  little  more  than  one-third  of  those  issued  in  the  small  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

Tae  CBMso4«Hfp.-i- During  &ie  Easter  booksellers'  fair,  the  two  general 
meetings  were  hel(J,  at  which  tlie  difficulties  under  which  the  trade  laboured 
in  consequence  of  the  injurious  restraints  of  the  censorship  were  discussed. 
M.  Eefmer,  one  of  the  most  respeidtable  booksellers  of  Germany,  whose  publi- 
cations are  almost  all  of  a  highly  valuable  character,  proposed  a  resolution,  to 
the  eflfe^t,  that  nO  bpokseHler  sliould  publish  any  works  written  by  a  person 
holding  the  office  of  censor.  This  extreme  measure  met  with  considerable 
opposition,  and  was  finally  declined.  It  was  at  length  resolved  to  present  a 
petition  to  ttie  Saxon  government',  requesting  il  to  use  its  influence  with  the 
Diet  at  Frankfort  for  the  removal  of  the  present  provisory  restdctions  of  the 
press,  for  bringing  into  active  operation  the  18th  section  of  the  well-known 
decree  o^  ttie  Diet,  and  for  allowing  in  the  mean  time  at  leasi  such  a  limited 
freedom  of  the  press  as  had  been  granted  by  the  Diet  in  1819.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  condu<^t  this  afi^ir. 

A  new  edition  of*  the  works  of  Jacob  Bbhme  is  now  in  the  course  of 
publication  in  Leipzig.  It  will  consist  of  six  volumes,  three  of  which  have 
already  appeared. 

Several  biographical  accounts  of  John  Brentz,  the  apostle  of  the  Reformation 
in  V^iirtemberg,  have  recently  been  published,  the  best  of  which  is  un- 
doubtedly that  edited  by  Messrs.  Hartmann  and  Jager,  and  published  by 
Perthes. 

Professor  Haupt  has  just  published  the  first  number  of  a  new  periodical  for 
German  Antiquities  {Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsches  Alter t hum).  Its  contents  are 
principally  philological,  and,  ju^ing  from  this  first  number,  likely  to  prove 
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very  ialerettiDg.  Jacob  and  William  GrimiD,  Beneke,  and  other  eminent 
acbolarsy  are  among  the  contribntoia.  We  direct  the  attention  of  German 
scholar!  to  the  Yaluable  periodical  now  coododed,  which  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Uanpt  and  Hoffmann  von  Fallerslebeny  under  the  modest  title  of 
AU'DeutMche  Btdtttr  ^German  Leaves). 

Mr.  George  Wigand,  of  Leipadg,  has  just  issued  a  prospectus  for  publishing 
fin  German)  Mr.  Robert  Schombui|;k's  Travels  in  Guiana  and  on  the  Orinoco, 
nrom  his  reports  and  communications  to  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
(during  the  years  1835—1839,)  with  a  map  and  six  coloured  views.  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  will  add  a  preface,  and  his  Essay  on  some  important  points  re- 
specting tlie  Geography  of  Guiana. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  King  of  the  French  has  conferred  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  on  Jacob  Grimm.  This  great  scholar  has  published,  in 
an  Epistle  to  Lachmann,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  his  classical  work  Reinhart 
Fucht,  which  contains  fragments  of  an  old  German  poem  on  the  subject, 
together  with  one  in  modem  Greek.  Both  will  prove  welcome  additions  to 
the  numerous  admirers  of  sly  Renard. 

As  Mr.  Sorrow's  very  interestii^  work  on  the  Gypsies  of  Spain  will  doubt- 
less direct  public  attention  to  that  singular  people,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Graffunder,  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, and  inspector  of  the  schools  in  the  district  of  Erfurt,  published  a  small 
volume  in  quarto  on  the  subject  a  few  years  ago,  entitled  Ueber  dUSprache  dtr 
Zigetiner,  eine  grammatuchc  Skixze  (On  the  language  of  the  Gypsies,  a  gram- 
matical Sketch).  This  gentleman  was  commissioned  by  the  government  to 
inform  the  Gypsies  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  notwithstanding  they  had 
hitherto  rgectea  all  attempts  to  civilize  them,  one  last  offer  would  be  made,  to 
induce  them  to  abandon  their  vagabond  mode  of  life.  Not  content  with 
merely  executing  his  commission,  he  humanely  endeavoured  to  convert  the 
children,  and  in  the  course  of  his  efforts,  found  himself  induced  to  study  their 
language.  Ue  has  given  the  result  of  his  observations  with  equal  modesty 
and  humanity  in  the  little  work  above  mentioned,  which  confirms  (if  confirma- 
tion were  necessary)  Mr.  Borrow's  assertion,  that  the  language  was  of  Oriental 
origin  and  identical  with  that  of  the  Spanish  Gypsies.  We  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  some  remarks  on  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  possesses  such  great  advantages  in  this  respect  as  Mr. 
Borrow. 

It  is  said  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  commissioned  Herr  von  Biilow  to 
propose  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  that  scientific  works  and  all  volumes  contain- 
ing a  certain  number  of  sheets  shall  be  published  without  being  subject  to  the 
censorship.  We  hope  that  the  report  is  true,  as  the  restraints  of  this  institution 
operate  very  injuriously.  Will  it  be  believed  that  it  is  only  recently  that 
visiting  cards  have  been  freed  from  the  inspection  of  the  censor  ? 

Captain  Moltke,  one  of  the  Prussian  officers  who  entered  the  service  of  the 
Sultan,  has  published  an  interesting  volume  on  the  state  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
He  and  his  companions  in  arms,  von  Fincke,  Miihibach,  Fischer,  und  Laue, 
had  excellent  opportunities  of  observing  the  state  of  the  Turkish  army  before 
the  battle  of  Nisio.  The  observations  on  the  capabilities  of  Asia-Minor  deserve 
general  attention,  as  every  thing  indicates  that  this  unsettled  country  must 
shortly  undergo  a  considerable  change. 

Niemeyer's  Book  of  Religion  for  the  higher  Classes  of  Society  has  been  for- 
bidden ill  Prussia.  As  the  work  had  already  gone  through  seventeen  Editions, 
the  prohibition  had  excited  great  sensation. 

The  Editors  of  the  Uallische  Jahrbvcher  (a  paper  published  in  Leipzig,  but 
edited  by  Dr.  Arnold  Runge,  professor  in  the  Prussian  University  at  Halle,  and 
Dr.  Echtermayer)  have  received  an  order  from  the  government  to  have  the 
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work  printed  under  the  Prussian  censorship,  as  several  articles  respecting 
Prussia,  published  in  this  journal,  had  given  oflfence  at  Berlin.  It  is  reported 
that  Dr.  Runge,  rather  than  comply  with  this  order,  will  sell  his  property  in 
Prussia  and  settle  in  Saxony,  whither  his  co-editor  has  likewise  removed.  The 
work  will  most  probably  be  forbidden  in  Prussia.  The  Hallische  JahrbvcAer, 
although  little  known  in  England,  must,  with  all  its  faults,  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  German  periodicals.  The  prevailing  tone  is  that  of 
the  new  or  extreme  sect  of  the  younger  followers  of  liegel.  Freedom  of  dis- 
cussion in  matters  of  religion  and  politics  is  warmly  advocated,  and  although 
there  are  many  opinions  expressed  in  it,  which  we  strongly  disapprove,  such  as 
the  excessive  admiration  of  Strauss,  yet  we  must  do  justice  to  the  talent  and  . 
ability  with  which  it  is  conducted.  We  believe  the  editors  to  be  in  earnest, 
which  is  no  small  praise  when  we  contrast  them  with  the  lackadaisical 
managers  of  many  of  the  German  periodicals.  The  journal  would  gain,  were 
the  tone  less  exclusively  restricted  to  their  own  peculiar  philosophical  school ; 
but  such  as  it  is,  no  one  can  be  considered  a  competent  judge  of  the  currents 
at  present  at  work  in  the  literary  sphere  of  Germany,  who  does  not  make  him- 
aelr  acquainted  with  their  doctrines. 

Cornelius  (to  whom  the  artists  of  Dresden  gave  a  public  dinner  on  his 
passage  through  that  city)  has  been  received  with  great  honour  at  Berlin,  and 
elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Berlin  scientific  Art-Union.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  this  society,  on  the  15th  of  May,  Professor  Scholl  read  a  report  of 
his  travels  in  Greece,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  devastation  which 
the  Parthenon  had  suffered  at  different  periods.  He  likewise  made  honourable 
mention  of  the  statues  and  other  works  of  art  which  had  been  discovered  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  temple  during  the  excavations,  executed  by  order  of  the 

E resent  government  of  Greece,  since  the  year  1835.  Professor  Scholl  has 
rought  home  drawings  of  them  taken  on  the  spot,  and  as  he  is  about  to 
publish  the  journal  of  his  lamented  fellow-traveller,  Ottfried  Miiller,  we  hope 
he  will  likewise  communicate  the  result  of  his  own  observations. 

Professor  Zahn,  whose  valuable  collection,  formed  at  Pompeii,  is  well  known 
to  all  travellers  in  the  south  of  Italy,  has  just  published  the  first  part  of  a 
splendid  work  on  Pompeii,  Herculaneum  and  Stabiae.  The  subjects  repre- 
sented were  discovered  in  1839  and  1840,  and  have  never  been  published; 
they  are  of  the  size  of  the  originals,  and  mostly  coloured  in  lithographic  oil- 
coloured  impressions. 

We  believe  that  Dr.  Julius,  well-known  by  his  work  on  America,  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  visit  this  country,  in  company  with  an 
architect,  in  order  to  report  on  the  style  adopted  in  building  prisons  in 
England. 

Nassau. — ^The  condition  of  the  little  duchy  of  Nassau,  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  in  1816,  is  most  gratifying.  In  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, there  were  in  1816,  710  masters;  there  are  now  853.  Tlie  salaries  of  the 
former  amounted  to  136,002  florins;  they  amount  now  to  231,0S6  florins. 
The  country  has  been  divided  into  districts,  so  that  all  the  inhabitants  can  go 
to  the  courts  of  justice  and  to  the  public  apothecaries,  and  return  on  the  same 
day.  The  sum  insured  in  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Office  amounted  only 
to  28  million  florins ;  it  now  exceeds  78  millions,  whilst  the  rate  of  insurance 
has  been  reduced  to  nearly  one  third.  The  police-taxes  on  bread,  meat,  beer, 
and  spirits  have  been  abolished.  The  parents  of  illegitimate  children  were 
formerly  subject  to  very  severe  punishments,  which  frequently  produced  in- 
fanticide. The  new  system,  by  which  the  father  is  bound  to  support  his 
oflspring,  works  well,  only  one  child  in  seventeen  being  now  illegitimate,  a  very 
-fiivoiirable  pisoportion.  when  compared  with  many  other  German  states.  Land 
iias  risen  in  value,  and  a  great  number  of  new  roads  have  been  bulk.    By  an 
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edict,  dated  June  5lh,  1816,  a  gononil  wnA  miifm  MunuaMl  aad  ntral  \m 
■upmeded  the  aoonalous  state  which  bad  pievipiisly  prevailed.  The  debts  of 
the  diffefent  corporations,  femltiiig  fron  the  eiar,  anouBtfld  to  i«MPe  than  eight 
million  florins,  they  are  aew  vedueed  to  tivo  nulUoos,  eo  that  ef  893  ooi^«ra- 
tions  and  communities,  462  are  quite  free  firoos  debt:  88  ohnrohee,  44  wrgy- 
men's  houses,  259  public  offices,  lOt  sehoolnoMM,  831  public  inintaiM,  and 
273  biiryiog-gfounas  have  been  erected  and  arranged  in  this  short  ^pasiod.  in 
1817  the  population  was  29M68;  in  1888  it  had  ioereased  to  881,881, 4Hr 
nearly  one  Uiird,  whilst  the  number  of  poor  who  nseeived  aabtniiee  had  di- 
minished from  10,083  to  6488,  i.  «.  from  8}  pes  oent.  of  the  whole  popolalion 
to  H  percent 

By  a  recent  census  the  population  of  the  Dgchy  pf  Saxe  Weimar  amounts 
to  248,498  inhabitants,  including  Weimar,  1 1,485  inhabitants;  Eieenaeh,  9840; 
and  Jena,  6004« 

A  small  pamphlet,  entitled  Dm  Ende  kommt,  has  been  npidly  taken  off  the 
puUishers'  bands,  (Beck  and  Fmakel,  of  Stuttgart).  This  pamphlet  states, 
that  after  the  most  careful  calculation  the  prelate,  Bengel,  has  discovered  that 
the  year  1843  is  the  period  appointed  in  the  Scnptuivs  for  the  deatniction  of 
the  world  by  fire. 

A  Quarterly  journal  for  ladies,  entitled  Frmtmpitg^  has  been  commenfied 
under  the  auspices  of  Reichenbach,  the  eminent  Leipzig  bodueller ;  aaaong 
the  iair  contributors  the  names  of  Leoahaidt  Lyaer,  X#.  Reinhardt»  A.  Frans, 
V.  Nindorf,  Annette  Elizabeth  v.  D  ,  A.  Scboppe,  Elise  v.  L<.  ■  ■ .,  and  H. 
Hiille,  appear. 

Professors  Hermann  and  Lobeck  hafe  been  invested  with  the  ordor  of 
St  Stanislaus  by  the  Emperor  of  Bossia,  in  approbation  of  their  great  literary 
attainments. 

The  new  number  of  the  DeulMche  Vierie^akrschrift  (German  Quarterly 
Review)  contains  several  interesting  articles :  among  others.  The  North  and 
Eastern  Boundaries  of  France,  considered  in  a  Military  View ;  and  The  South 
Western  Frontiers  of  Germany ;  The  Print  Trade  and  Fine  Arts  in  Germany; 
and  A  Project  for  a  General  and  Uniform  Post  for  the  whole  of  Germany. 

Dr.  Emanuel  Tafel,  the  chief  librarian  at  the  Tubingen  royal  library,  so  well 
known  to  the  theological  and  learned  world  by  his  strenuous  advocacy  of  the 
Swedenborgian  doctrines,  has  just  published  the  second  ^ri  of  K,SmedenifmrgH 
Adversaria  in  libros  Veieris  Tettamenti  HiUoricos,  and  has  commenced  a  Ma- 
gwinfur  die  wukre  Chrisiliche  Rtligion  und  ikrs  eingige  ErkenntnissgueUe  die 
keihge  Schrift,  to  be  continued  monthly,  in  which  he  will  be  fissisted  by  many 
eminent  divines.  The  twelfth  volume  of  his  Arcana  cakitica  gua  in  Mcriplura 
sacra  seu  verbo  Domini  9unt  detectu  opus  E.  Swedenborg,  is  already  in  the  press, 
and  the  thirteenth,  which  is  the  concluding  volume,  is  promised  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

A  respectable  German  journal  gives  the  following  not  very  flattering  de- 
scription of  Hamburg :  ^><  The  children  of  the  affluent  receive  some  children's 
books  as  presents  at  Christmas ;  the  lover  gratifies  his  mistress  with  an  Annual, 
on  account  of  the  pictures  and  binding;  yonng  people  buy  occasionally  a 
couple  of  volumes  or  the  Cheap  Miniature  Library;  the  pious  purchase  a  lew 
tracts,  WitscheVs  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice^  or  the  Hours  qf  Devotion ; 
those  who  wish  to  secure  themselves  in  conversation,  peiiiaps  a  Contersationp^ 
lexicon^  but  that  is  all ;  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  library  in  a  rich  fomiiy. 
The  men  content  themselves  with  reading  the  German,  French,  Eoglisb,  and 
American  journals  at  the  Borsen-Halle  and  in  the  principal  cofltBo-houses ;  the 
ladies  read  the  periodicals  and  the  contents  of  the  circulating  library,  and  the 
more  fade  these  are,  the  better.''  We  triut  this  report  is  somewhat  ^- 
Itgg^rated. 


ITALY. 

I     * 

l^eciJchitted  Alif^mtme  Seitmig  it  n^  lonfer  lo  he  m»a  ht  the  Papal 
States,  in  cooMquence  of  Ike  vaoMmeA  fato  oi  foatigp  wUeli  has  been  levied 
ioe  this  yutticaiaen  %  Uie  fenmniGMiit,  in.  reroofpe  £ar  tbe  vieieiit  political 
articles  and  cridcisms  which  have  reeentLy  appeared.  Deflecting  on  the  ad<- 


.  A  Gmmmar.  of  Music,  enlitM  Tegriche  .demm$ari  di  Muncu^  hm  been 
published  at  Naples,  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Alessandro  Mampieri ;  and  another 
interesting  musical  publication^  Memarifi  ik  Cofnpoiitori  di  Mtaica  del  Regno 
di  NapoH,  racolte  dal  Marchese  di  Villarosa, 

SPAIN. 

A  nj^w  gpo|:raphical,  historical,  and  statistical  Dictionary  of  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  colonies,  is  in  the  CQur^Q  of  publication  by  a  learned  Society  in 
Barcelona. 

RUSSIA. 

The  principal  Universities  in  Russia  at  the  dose  of  the  last  year  contained 
^,300  Students,  and  tfje  OSraties  connected  v^lth  the  Universities  contained 
1tbfi,t90  Volumes,  viz. 

CrAcow       .        400  Sttodent5,^tbe  University  Library,  36,682  Vols. 
'      Dorpat       \  ■      500  .  .  .  64,776 

Kasan  .        200 

Kiew  .    *    100  .  . 

Moscow  .    .        TOO 
3t.  Petersburg     400 
yrom  the  irecent  pfficial  returns  showing  the  state  of  religious  opinions 
thMughoiit  th^  Russian  dominions,  the  following  facts  appear; — 
The  Cathcffics  amount  to  20i?,608  persons,  and  possess 
61  Convents)  Cbntaitting  1894  Monks. 
'  ^1  Nunneries,        .  660  Nuns. 

i:!31  Churches  and 
11T6  Chapels, 


34,748 
82,157 
65,927 
28,000 


2519 

The  Armehians  nossess 
619  ChurAes 
310  Chapels 
40  Convents,  contaitiing  133  Monks  and  3t  Nuns. 

969 


X  to  which  are  attached  1307  Priests. 


The  Lutherans  have 

902  Churches,  to  which  484  Priests  are  attached. 
The  Jews  have 

586  Synagogues  1    to  which  955  Rabbis  and  2097  Elders  are 
2377  Temples      J  attached. 

2965 


The  Mahommedans  have 

5296  Mosques^  and  14,5)7  Pn$st9, 
The  Calmucs  have 

76  Temples  for  the  worship  of  Bad4ismi 
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The  Emperor  has  pretented  the  Academy  with  several  interesting  MSS.  re- 
lating to  Russian  History  from  the  year  1074 ;  of  these,  there  are  nearly  four 
hundred  documents  copied  by  Turgeneff  from  original  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome;  one  document  gives  the  particuiais  of  Jeremiah's  Journey  from  Con» 
stantinople  to  Moscow,  and  several  relate  to  the  wars  which  occurred  in  Russia 
between  1568  and  1650. 

The  government,  laws  and  statutes  from  1356  to  1700  are  in  the  course  of 
publication,  and  will  comprise  five  large  volumes. 

SWEDEN. 

H.B.Lewin,  Esq.,  of  Stockholm,  has  lately  published,  in  the  Swedish  ca|Htal, 
a  complete  JEnglUh  Iranilation  of  those  celebrated  numbers  of  Professor  Geijer's 
''  Litteratur-Blad"  which  treat  of  The  Foot  and  the  Poor- Lama,  Some  coj[)ies 
will  doubtless  make  their  way  to  England,  and  cannot  (ail  to  excite  the  attention 
of  our  countrymen  to  the  sentiments  of  so  great  a  philosopher  as  Geijer  on  a 
subject  so  momentous  to  all  Europe. 

Count  Bjbmst)ema's  answer  to  Mr.Laing  (an  answer  in  which  little  is  replied 
to),  has  lately  appeared  in  a  Swedish  dress. 

A  spirited  Swedish  bookseller  has  commenced -republishing  here  a  series  of 
the  *'  Danish  Classics."  '^^y  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^Y  one-tourth  of  the  Danish  price, 
and  will  rather  advance  than  disserve  the  interests  of  the  Danish  booksellers, 
as  they  will  be  bought  by  a  class  who  would  never  have  purchased  the 
absurdly  expensive  original  copies,  and  will  excite  a  taste  for  Danish  lite- 
rature which  cannot  but  lead  to  extensive  purchasers  of  other  works. 

The  celebrated  Cnuenstolpef  who  has  already  written  and  published  three 
volumes  since  his  imprisonment,  has  now  brought  out  two  more  still  more  cap- 
tivating than  the  preceding,  and  which  have  already  reached  to  a  second  edition. 
They  are  called  Morianen,  eller  HoUteiwGoltorpska  Huset  i  Sverige  (The 
Moor,  or  the  Holstein-Gottorp  Dynasty  in  Sweden).  The  third  and  concluding 
volume  is  expected  shortly.  The  whole  work  is  a  kind  of  almost-all-true  his- 
torical romance,  full  of  secret  history,  and  sketching,  with  delightful  truth  and 
colouring,  Swedish  men  and  manners  and  the  courts  and  governments  of  Adol- 
phus  Fredrik  and  his  successors.  With  a  few  omissions,  we  should  think  a 
translation  could  not  but  be  acceptable  to  the  Britbh  public.  Crusenstolpe  is 
undoubtedly  the  first  prose  pen  of  Sweden ! 

The  Diet,  which  has  been,  on  the  whole,  rather  liberal  and  rather  stormy,  is 
still  sitting,  and  will  probably  not  break  up  till  the  end  of  June.  Professors  Geijer 
and  Thomander,  together  with  Dr.  Bergfalck  the  great  civilian,  have  commonly 
spoken  and  voted  with  the  oppoiilum  in  the  House  of  Priests  to  which  they 
belong.  Professor  Geijer,  though  no  clergyman,  is  deputy  for  the  University 
of  Upsala. 

Miss  Bremer,  the  distinguished  novelist,  (authoress  of  "  Home,''  &c.)  has 
lately  published  a  charming  little  sketch  of  manners  in  the  North  and  of  Norway 
in  particular,  under  the  title  of  Strid  och  Frid,  eller  Teckningar  i  Norrige 
(Strife  and  Peace,  or  Sketches  in  Norway). 

The  last  new  Swedish  novel  is,  Kyrko  invigningen  i  Hammarhy^  by  Doc- 
torinnan  Flygare. 

Herr  Hjerta,  the  enterprising  Stockholm  publisher,  has  lately  stereotyped  an 
excellent  new  English  and  Swedish  Pocket  Dictionary.  It  is  very  neat,  very 
cheap,  and  is  the  first  book  stereotyped  in  Sweden. 

Among  the  remarkable  productions  of  the  Swedish  press,  we  must  mention 
the  Ordbck  ofver  Sveiuka  Spraket  (Dictionary  of  the  Swedish  Language)^ 
two  numbers  of  which  have  already  appeared.  VVe  cannot  decide  as  to  the  ex- 
iraordioary  merit3  it  may  possess^  as  the  contents  of  these  two  numibeis  have 
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hitherto  consisted  principally  of  the  Introduction,  which  is  modestly  and  in- 
structively written.  The  writer  does  not  lay  claim  to  Herculean  philological 
studies,  but  to  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  the  languages  and  dialects 
nearest  allied  to  his  mother-tongue.  The  periods  of  publication  are  too  long 
(one  small  number  per  quarter)  and  the  scale  too  large,  all  the  compounds 
being  debated  and  pnnted  in  the  same  style  as  their  simple  roots.  But  if  only 
moderately  successtul  in  execution,  it  will  be  a  great  favour  conferred  on  the 
literature  of  Sweden. 

We  are  at  length  promised  a  Swedish  Review  (the  old  Upsala  one  being 
deceased).  It  is  to  be  published  at  Lund,  under  the  supermtendence  of  a 
Committee  of  Litterateurs. 

A.  L.  von  Strussenfelt  has  just  published  a  pamphlet  on  **  Attempts  to  com- 
mit Crime." 

Professor  Palmblad's  last  novel  is, "  Love  and  Politics.'^ 

Hector  Almqvist  has  published  a  new  volume  of  his ''  Book  of  the  Rose.''  It 
contains  two  tales,  ^<The  Painter,*'  and  <*Tbe  Position  of  the  Clergyman  in 
Modern  Times." 

Dr.  H.  Reuterdabl  has  just  favoured  the  lover  of  old  saws  and  old  dialects 
with  a  valuable  collection  of  Ancient  Swedish  Proverbs"  from  a  MS.  four  or 
five  centuries  old,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Lund  University.  The  text  is 
older  and  more  pure  than  the  similar  collection  published  in  Denmark  under 
the  name  of  Peder  LoUe. 

Illustrated  Almanacs  and  attempts  at  <' Annuals,"  are  still  issuing  from  the 
Swedish  press.     Some  of  them  are  pretty  enough. 

Among  the  lithograph  works  of  the  day  ought  to  be  mentioned  "  The  Great 
Men  of  Sweden,"  in  monthly  parts, from  the  best  paintings,  &c. and ''The Chiefs 
of  the  Diet,"  now  sitting  in  Stockholm, 

The  melancholy  increase  of  crime,  and  the  defective  state  of  the  prisons  in 
Sweden,  has  induced  the  Crown-Prince  to  publish  a  work  on  punishments 
and  penal  institutions,  in  which  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  Pniladelphian 
system. 

Afzelius,  well  known  in  this  country  as  the  first  editor  of  Swedish  popular 
songs,  is  publishing  a  work  in  parts,  fademelatideU  Sagehafder  (Sweden's  tra- 
ditional History).  His  object  is  to  illustrate  the  history  of  his  native  country 
by  traditions,  songs,  monuments,  and  legends.  To  judge  from  the  two  parts 
that  have  appeared,  it  should  seem  that  Sweden  is  richer  in  this  department 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

The  literary  remains  of  Professor  Tbrneros,  Latin  professor  at  Upsala,  are 
in  the  course  of  publication,  under  the  title  of  Letters  and  Journal-Remarks. 
Only  one  part  has  appeared,  containing  the  letters,  which  are  very  interesting. 

The  Hktory  of  Stoedisfi  Foeiry,  in  two  volumes,  and  Contribution$  to  Swe- 
dish JEithetkSy  by  Mr.  Lenstroro,  have  not  much  value  as  original  productions, 
but  they  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  Swedish 
critics,  Hammarskiold,  Geijer,  Atterbom,  and  others,  from  whom  the  author 
quotes  largely. 

Professor  Palmblad  is  publishing  a  collected  edition  of  his  novels.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Almqvist  to  introduce  the 
lascivious  tendency  of  the  French  romance-writers  into  Sweden  has  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  public,  and  we  hope  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Swedes 
will  prevent  the  progress  of  a  tone  in  this  department  of  literature  which,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  is  occasionally  more  or  less  covertly  adopted  by  writers  of  no 
mean  celebrity  in  our  own  country. 


4f  4  Mi»$eUamotu  Ulmanf  UatieM. 


DENMARK. 

The  Northern  Antiquttrian  Society  bas  fwblisticd  a  Supplement  to  liie 
Anti^uUate$  AmericMue,    The  yolume  is  edited  1^  tae  learned  eeeretaiy,  C.  C. 
Rafn.    The  discoyery  of  an  ancient  imiiding  in  Newport,  Rhode  Istandy  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Ante^Columbian  ScandinaviaB  discoverers^  eould  sot 
but  be  of  the  highest  interest,  as  it  would  tend  to  confirm  Rafh*s  conjecture 
that  the  Morlbwea  had  not  only  estaUiahad  a  ooloiiy  us  Vinlaod^  but  hiid  lired 
on  the  island  for  several  generations.    The  raoaody  4iscoveced  building,  vhiek 
is  in  a  style  corresponding  with  that  of  the  ancient  vemakis  in  Jutbund,  iSoot- 
lai>4»  9»d  Ir#)Aiid,  IS  s^ppoaed  to  liave  b^sea  a  v#spy  or  jc^isteninf;  ohapeli  as 
similar  round  buildings  arc  still  extant  in  Greenland^  in  the  vicmity  pf  old 
churches*    It  is  to  be  bpped  tha(  the  Avieripaps  will  not  6al  to  make  the  oe- 
cessary  researches  on  the  spot.    Tlie  Society  intend  to  publish  an  Atlas  of  the 
Discoveries  and  Colonies  or  the  ancient  Scandinavians.    Two  maps,  ACreneral 
Map  of  the  Discoveries  of  tlie  Northmen  in  the  Arctic  Regions  and  in  Ameika 
from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  A  Map  of  Vinland  from  accounts 
in  Kmthem  Manuscripts,  both  by  Rafji,  haore  been  appended  to  Ae  SupfiAe- 
ment  atx)ve-meQtioned. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mmsfn,  Bagster  and  Sons  intend  psbliehiBg^  a  Oamkite  Polygiol  SfMe, 
embracing  all  such  Languages  ni  the  IM^  SeripMiMa  <Whater  entke  «  $m^ 
meniMTf),  with  supli  Critical  Addeoda^  andauch  (grammatical  aod  •ther  Apf>a- 
vatua,  as  may  be  considered  neeossary  for  a  Polyglot  ]}ible  of  the  most  perfect 
description ;  including  all  that  is  valuable  to  the  rear  celebrated  editioof — The 
Complutensian  Polyglot,  prodi^ced  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of 
Cardmal  Ximenes,  in  six  volumes  folio,  1514-T;  The  Antwerp  Pcd^fg^  at  the 
charge  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  eight  volumes  folio,ld69^t3:  The  Pans  Polygiot, 
by  Le  Jaye,  in  ten  volumi^s  folio,  1645 ;  and  the  LoDdk)n  Polygiot  of  firiun  Wat- 
ton,  published  by  subscription,  in  six  volumes  folio,  1653-7. 

Nearly  two  centuries  have  passed  since  Bishop  Walton  finished  his  great 
work,  in  this  long  period,  much  tha,t  will  add  to  the  valiie  and  inteitut'of  % 
Polyglpt  Bible  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  research^  of  scholafS  at'  home 
and  abroad ;  and  from  the  liberal  readiness  with  which  the  generai  erudition 
of  the  present  day  is  spent  in  the  public  service,  many  advantages  faiar  now  be 
secured  which  were  unknown  or  inaccessible  to  the  leanied  Editors  ot  that  and 
earlier  works,  and  seem  to  distinguish  the  present  as  an  auspicioua  and  fttting 
time  for  the  arduous  undertaking  above  alluded  to. 

"  The  English  Hexapla,"  from  the  same  publisher,  is  nearly  r^dy,  and  the 
"  Biblia  Polyglotta  EcclesisB,''  is  pre^ring  for  publication,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Iliff,  D.D. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  Exhibitions  that  have  ever  visited 
London  is  Mr.  Catlin's  SxhUntion  of  the  "Red  Indian  or  North  American 
MuseuWf  now  exhibiting  at  the  Egyptian  Hall. 

Mr.  Catlin  has  been  traversing  the  vast  wildernesses  and  prairies  of  North 
America,  in  the  British,  American,  and  Mexican  territories,  durmg  the  last  eight 
yearsj  with  the  view  of  reaching  all  the  tribes  of  those  remote  regions,  and  with 
the  hope  of  producing  a  more  complete  and  just  history  of  their  manners  and 
customs  than  has  yet  been  published.  He  was  |ed  into  .this  arduous  and  pe- 
rilous pursuit  from  a  full  conviction  that  these  very  numerous  and  interestmg 
brs^nches  of  the  human  family  are  rapidly  makin(^  their  exit  from  the  earth ; 
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that  they  are  passing  under  the  sod  at  the  approach  of  cultivating  man ;  that 
(to  use  their  own  very  beautiful  phrade)^  **  they  are  all  going  to  the  shades  of 
^eir  fathers,  towards  the  setting  sun ;"  that  their  race  is  soon  to  be  extinguished, 
and  their  deeds  and  their  history  to  be  heralded  to  future  ages  only  by  their  ene- 
mies, ("pale  faces,*')  who  have  dispossessed  them,  and  are  ploughing  the  fields 
over  their  dead  bodies. 

During  the  eight  years  of  his  travels  and  researches  he  was  enabled  to  visit 
forty-eight  different  tribes  (the  greater  part  of  whom  were  found  living  in  their 
primitive  state);  consisting  of  ^00.000  souls,  Being  professionally  an  artist,  he 
took  his  canvass  and  brushes  with  him  to  the  remotest  tr^es,  by  which  means 
he  has  supplied  himself  with  many  curious  and  valuable  illustrations  for  the 
work ;  and  has  returned  with  50Q  paintipgs  in  oil,  made  in  every  instance  by 
his  own  hand,  from  nature;  300  of  which  are  portraits  of  chiefs,  warriors,  &c. 
of  the  different  tribes,  and  the  most  of  them  at  full  length,  armed  and  costumed 
in  their  primitive  style ;  and  the  remaimng  200  consist  of  groups  of  their  dances, 
ball-plays,  and  other  games,  landscapes  of  the  country,  views  of  their  villages, 
buffalo-hunts,  religious  cprempj^ipSi^c.  cpntaining  more  than  3000  figures. 

Mr.  Catlin  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  in  two  volumes  royal  octavo,  his 
Manri&rfi  Custpms  and  Condition  of  the  North  American  Indians^  with  400  Illus- 
trations of  their  MannerS|  Customs,  Costumes,  &c.,  Etched  and  Outlined  from 
his  Original  Paintings  now  Exhibitmg  ip  London,  The  vvork  y^ill  t^e  deliver^^ 
to  subscibers  only^  '   '   . 

SciENTirfG  lNT&iAiGSiice.-r-Tbe  principal  inrventions  and  discovefies  in 
science  whieb  have  attracted  attention  in  Eogland  during  the  last  three  months 
consist,^-! st,  of  the  discovery  of  an  enormous  destructive  power  capable  of 
instantly  shi^ttering  to  fr^ments  any  vessd  againist  vbieb  it  maybe  dischargee} ; 
the  Government  intend  securipg  the  secret  of  th&  composition  pf  thi§  extra- 
ordinary power. 

3nd,--The  suceessfia]  applicatioD  of  the  eleetronmAgpietic  power  to  printing. 
The  maclHoe  is  very  ingenions,.  and  exhibits  die  extraordinary  powfir  of  di- 
recting the  typographteal  proeess  at  a  greait  diatsnee  bom  where  it  is  actually 
performed. 

3rd,— A  valuaJsJe  discovery  by  which  lithography  can  be  effectively  used  for 
the  pujrpose  of  transferring  any  lithographic  drawing  to  china,  porcelain,  delf,  &c. 
This  discovery  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Day^  and  has  been  secured  by  patent 
The  con) position  he  uses  for  the  transfer  has  t\o^  been  made  known.  A  great 
improvement  in  all  articles  of  crockery  will  shortly  fn^nife^t  itself,  as  one  pi  the 
best  artists  of  the  day  has  ))een  esp^ci^Uy  engag.e4* 

4th, — The  discovery  by  a  Belgian  pap^f-ifi^ker  ^at  a  fine  white  paper  can 
be  manufactured  from  asparagps  endsj^  aqd  alsp  tli^  a  p^per  of  in^rior  quality 
can  be  manufactured  from  beetroot. 
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^selen,  J.,  GeschiiJhte  dm  V&ttowtOslMa  TH^kstftpw,    Bto.    Hdlfe.    4i,  (fd. 
Essais  sur  I'Histoire  de  France ;  par  Guizot.     ISmo.     Paris.    5s. 
Gervais,  £.,  FoUcisehe  Gesdiichte  DeutscKlands  miter  der  Regier ong  der  Kaiser  Uein- 

rich  V.  and  Lothar  IlL    2  l^artr.    9txf.    Ldptig. 
Grisebach,  Reise  durch  Rumelien  und  nach  Brossa  im  Jabre  1839.    9  Vols.    8vo. 

G'dttMgtn^  ' 

Grotefend,  Zur  G.eographie  and  Oeschichte  ton  Alt  ICaliea.    Part  HI.,  wffb  Mapb 

8vo.    Hanovet,    5s. 
GoiifcidesPettimesdIf  Metmge;  fyftf'Blfisstfdfi.    f  Voi.    ttStaa.    Paris. 

da  vojageor  snr  les  bateaaz  a  vapeur  de  Havre  it  Paris.    iSfmo.     Ptisris.    3s. 

' "    '     "'  '■    '■   ■'"* — ^...i...  ■  '•.  H  M.^  Boff^eft  ft'PaVis.    I8naa^.    Paris.  iSs.dd. 

—  en  Espagne  et  en  Portogaf.    1  Vol.    18mo.    Paris,    9i. 

Histoire  de  Dante;  par  M.  Arta^d  de  Monfon.    t  Vol.    dvo.    Pinis,    fls.  66. 
— —  d*Espagne;  par  St.  Hilaire.    Vol.  V.     Paris.    9i: 

■  de  Huon  de  Bordieaot,  due  de  Guieiiric.    'g  Parts.    8Vo'.     Parit. 
Histoire  de  la  marine  niilitait^  de  ttfin  ties  pe^|)ieSjd'«p\fi)^l*ahfi(][uit(  jusqu'a  nos  jours; 

par  £u'gene' Sue.    8vo.     Paris.    6s.;  Iftno.  3s.'6d. 
H^ros,  Les,  de  la  Vendue.    1  Vol.    8vo.    Paris.    5s.  6d. 
Itin^niice  descriptif  et  Uiitoric^ae  de  la  Suisse,  du  Jura  frau^&ls,  dt  Badefi-Baden,  et  de 

la  Foref  Noire,  etc.  etc. ;  paY  Adolphe  Johanne.    l^YUo.    Paris,    its. 
Jacob,  DissartatUms  sar  qtielqaes  poirrts  carieax  de  I'histoire  d^  Fi-aiice  ^t  de  I^histoire 

iUt^raire.    Svo.  'Paris.    8s.  6d. 
JicqoesCaltor,  1806  aKISir;  parSfrfts'.iaisiS  VdYaft    SfVoIs.    ^o.    Paris.    17s. 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  ou  TH^rbine  du  I5e  stdcle,  d'apres'  fes  moi'mm^ny  contemporbins  et  les 

principaux  ^rivains  modernes;  par  M.  Sermet.    18roo»    Paris. 
Landau,  G.,  Bescbreibmig  des  Karfucsleiilbiims  Hessen,  nit  beaenderer  Benicksichti- 

gung  der  GescbidiCie'.    8vc^.     OasHt, 
M^nioires  secrets  de  1770  a  1830;  par  M.  le  comte  d'Allonvilie.     Vols.  IIL  and  IV. 

Bvo. 
Menk,  F.,  Der  Main,  ▼on-seioeroUfSprung  bb  znt  IVBndnng,  an^Stedten,  Ortscbaften, 

Bitterbiir«sii  and  Sagen ;  blstd^sch,  topb^raphiscb,  ihaferiscTi.    In  iO  Numbers* 

8vo.     Jl^fnt.    No.  1.  Is.  6d. }  No.  II.  £.  6d. ;  No*  HI.  3s» 
Orlicb,  L.,  Gescbicbte  der  schlesisclien  Kriege  nach  Original-Quellen.     Part  X.    8vo« 

BerUn.    7».  ,  .  , 

Pamiatki  Jpana  Se^crj^iia  sopl)t<fy  b^es'nica  pamawshiego.    Vof.  til.  i  IV*,  en  un  seul 

volume.    l6mo.,    Paris.    7s. 
Papiers  d*6tat  du  Cardinal  de  Granveire,  d'apres  les  n^anascrits  de  la  bibliotfilque  de 

Be8an9on.    Vol.  t.    4to.    Paris.  > 

Pltre-Chevaner,  Etudes  sdr  fa  Sretagne.  iSficlMsf  Columb,  Ie  tailleor  dimages.  2  Vols. 

8vo.    Porif*    178. 
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PusMrt,  Handbuch  fur  Reisende  in  Schwedcii,  uebsl  nescbreibung^  der  Stadte,  Ge- 

snDdbrannen,   Bergwerke  and   Mei^wurdigkeiten,  nebst   einem  ausfuiirlicben 

Wegwf iser.    8vo.    Pfonheim,    88. 6d, 
Proces  des  Teiuplien,  public  par  M.  Mjckclet    Vol.  I.    4lo.     Paris.  ^ 
ilccoeil  de  documents  et  m^noires  originaux  sur  riiiatoire  des  professions  espaguolcs 

dans  TAn^rique,  pabK6s  par  Temaux-Coinpana.    Svo.    Paris,    His.  6d. 
Schaobach,  A.,  Haudboch  f  ur  Reisende  durcb  die  dentscben  Alpenfiinder.   Bto.,  with 

Mao.    Jena. 
Strahlheinif  E.,  Allgeoieiue  Geschicbte  der  jiingst  verflossenen  funfzig  Jahre  von  1789 

bis  1840.    In  4  Vols,  of  4  Parts,  with  Plates.    8vo.    Pfin-iheim.    2s.  each  Part. 
— C,  Das  Welttheater,  oder  die  allgemeine  Weltgeschicbte  von  der  Scbopfang 

bis  ram  Jabr  1840,  in  fiinf  Abtheilangen,  bearbeitet  von  &c.    240  Steel  En- 

gravingf,  and  SOO  Portraits.     Vol.  VI.    8to.    Frankfurt,     \L  lOs. 
Tissot,  Precis  d'bistoire  aniverselie.     18nio.    Paris,    4s. 
VauviUiers,  Mile ,  Histoire  de  Blanche  de  CastUle,  reine  des  Fran(«is,  deux  fois 

r^gente.    2  Vols.    8vo.     Paris.    13s.  6d. 
Vies  dea  Dajnet  galantes  ;  par  le  seigneur  de  Brantdroe.    Nouvelle  Edition,  reme  et 

corrig^e  sur  I'^ition  de  1740,  avec  des  re  marques  liistoriques  et  critiques.  IStno. 

Partf.    4s. 
Voyage  autour  da  Monde  sur  la  fr^te  la  V^nus,  pendant  les  anuses  1836-^1839 ; 

public  par  ordre  du  roi»  par  Da  retit-Thonars,    Vol.  11.    8vo.    Paris,    10s.  6d. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Arch^ologie  Chr^tienne,  on  Pr6cis  de  l*bistoire  des  monumens  religieuz  du  roo^TO- 

^e  5  par  M.  TAbb^  J.  J«  Bourass6.    8vo.     Tours.    3s.  6d« 
Bulletin  monumental,  oa  Collection  de  m^rooires  et  de  renseignemen)  pour  servir  a  utie 

statistiqoe  det  nionamcns  de  la  France,  classes  cbronotogiqucment ;  par  H.  de 

Caumont.     Vol.  VI.    8vo.     Caen,    17s. 
Collection  d'antiquit^  ^g^ptienues,  erecques  et  romaines,  d'objets  d'art  du  l5e  siecle, 

roeubles  et  details  de  la  vie  civile  et  militaire  des  Chinois,  r^uois  et  classes  par 

ordre  de  tems  et  de  lieux,  avec  les  d^ors  int^rieurs  particulicrs  a  chaque  pa^s ; 

{Mr  Panckoucke.    8vo.     Parts. 
Description  de  THotel  Ro^al  des  Invalides.     1  Vol.    12mo.    Paris, 
Leconte,  Choix  de  monuments  du  mo^en-fi^c,  6rig6s  en  France  dans  les  12mp,  ISme, 

14me  et  I5me  siecles.    Etudes  d*arcbitectore  dite  gotbiqu^.    Kotre-Danie  de 

Paris,  recueil  contcnant  etc.    l^lie  work  will  contain  60  or  70  Plates.    Fol.   Pirns. 
^  Nos.  1  and  2.  7s.  each. 
Paris  Moderoe,  ou  Cboix  de  Maisons  construites  dans  les  nouveaux  quartiers  de  la 

Capitale;  par  A.  Normand.    Part  II.  No.  XX.     Paris,    2s.  6d. 
R^glement  pour  I'acad^mie  roj^ale  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres.   18mo.   Paris,  9s. 
Vasari,  Vie  des  peintres,  sculpteurs  et  architectes ;  traduites  par  Lecianch^.    Vols.  I. 

to  VI.    Will  be  completed  in  10  Vols.    8vo.    Paris*    7b,  each  Volame. 

BELLES-LETTRES,  NOVELS,  POETRY,  &c.  &c. 

Alfieri,  Tnigedie  scelte,  con  notiaie  interne  all'  Alfierl  tolte  dalta  vita  scritta  da  esso  da 

A.  Ronna.    12mo.    Paris,    4s.  6d. 
Ballanche,  Antigone.    LHiomme  sans  noro.    18mo.    Paris,    4s. 
O  Bandoleiro  dos  Appenninos,  ou  Aventuras  roeroomveia  do  famosa  diabo  Sacripanti. 

18mo.    Partf. 
Beaumarchais,  Tb^tre,  pr^c6d6  d'une  Notice  etc. ;  par  Auger.     l8mo.    Paris,    7s. 
Ben8en,H.  W.,  Die  letsten  Ritter  in  Siiddeatschland^  ein  Cyklus  historischer  NovcUen. 

Vol.  I.     8vo.     Erlangen. 
Corradini,  Chants  au  Danube.    Poesies.     18nio.    Paris,    5s. 
Car6  de  Village ;  par  H.  de  Balsac.    2  Vols.    8vo.    Paris.    I7a, 
Dellarosa,  L.,  Mahomed  der  Eroberer ;  oder.  Die  Todtenbriicke  in  Konstantinopel* 

8vo.     Fttffina.    3s.  6d. 
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DIflcussbiiB  critiqaes  et  pem^s  difcnes  snr  )a  Religion  et  la  PhUosopMe-;  par  F. 

Lamennais.     1  Vol.     8to.     Paris,    68. 
La  divine  coiu6die,  do  Dante  Alighieri.    Traduction  nouvelle,  par  A.  Brizeux.  If  mo, 

Paris,     4s. 
L'EcoIe  de  I'Enfance,  on  le  Chemin  de  Bonbeur ;  par  M.  MarchaK    1  Vol.    Itmo* 

Paris. 
]l«a  Enfaos  peinta  par  euz*m^nie8,  types,  caracteres  et  portraits  de  jeunes  fillea. 

Ire  Livraison.     8to.     Paris,    To  be  completed  in  36  Numbers.     U, 
Fables  et  oeuvres  diverses  de  J.  la  Fontaine,  avec  des  notes  par  Walkenaer.     Ifmo. 

Paris,    5s. 
Les  Fleurs  de  la  Poesie  FBan9aise ;  par  M.  I* Abb6  Rabion.  1  Vol.  8vo.  Parts.  4s.  6d. 
Le  Foyer  de  rOpera,  moeurs  fashionables,  etc.   Vols.  V.  and  VI.  2  Vols.  8yo.  Paris, 

17s. 
Frauen-Spiegel.    Vierteljahrschrift  fiir  Fraoen,  von  Louise  Marezoll.    I84t.    Vol.  I, 

8vo.    IjBiptig,    7  s. 
Harmonies  sociales  et  po^tiqaes ;  par  Mmes  Lesguillon,  Desbordes  Valroore,  MM.  de 

Lamartine,  Leflaguais,  L^on  Magnier,  etc.  etc. ;  recueillies  et  publi6es  au  b^n6fice 

des  victimes  de  I'inondation  de  1840.     l6mo.     Lyons, 
Jean  Joret,  poete  normand  du  l5e  siecle,  escripteur  des  rois  Charles  VII*,  Louis  XI. 

et  Charles  VIII. ;  par  Luthereau.    8vo.     Paris,    5s.  6d. 
Jong's,  J.  H.,  genannt  Stillingp  sammtliche  Werke.    Neue  vollstiindige  Ausgabe. 

Vol.  I.  contains  Stiliing's  Lebensgescbichte.     8vo.    Stuttgart.    4s.  6d. 
M.  Lamennais  r6fut6  par  lui-rodme,  a  I'occasion  de  son  ouvrage  intitul6  Esquisse 

d'une  Philosophic.    8vo.     Paris,     2s. 
Laviron,  Le  Salon  de  1841.    Ire  Livr.     8vo«     In  24  Numbers.    Paris*     14s. 
Lessing's  sammtliche  Schriften.     Pocket  Edition  in  about  20  Vols.    I8m0k     Berliru 

Sttbacription-price,  2s.  each  Vol. 
Marmier,  Souvenirs  de  voyages  et  traditions  populaires,    France,  AUemagne,  Suede^ 

Finlande.     12mo.     Paris,    4s.  *' 

Mathilde.    M^moire  d'une  jeune  femme  ;  par  Eugene  Sue.    2  Vols,  io  onea». k^oris. 

17s.  66, 
Modeles  de  Litt^rature  fran9aise,  ou  Choix  de  morceaux  en  prose  et  en  vers,  tir6s  des 

meilleurs^crivains  depuis  le  I6e  siecle  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  etc. ;  par  M.  ChapsaU 

2  Vols.     Porw.     8s.  66, 
Narbonne  Pelet,  de,  Comtesse,  Les  boules  de  neige.     8vo.     Paris.    7s. 
Opere  Scelte  di  Pietro  Metaetasio,  pubblicate  da  A.  Buttura.    3  Vols,  in  one.    S2mo. 

Parts.    5s. 
Foesla  scelte  di  Silvio  Pellico  da  Saluzzo.    32mo.     Parts.    3s.  6d. 
Pourret  de  Gauts,  Le  commandeur  d'Argentalj  Episode  do  seizieme  siecle.    6vo. 

Part*.    9s. 
Requete  po^tique  a  M.  A.  de  Lamartine,  adress^e  le  19  f6vrier  1841 ;  par  J.  Petit- 

Senn,  de  Geneve.     8vo.     Paris, 
Rime  scelte  di  Baldacchini,  Borghi,  della  Valle,  Ricci,  Romani.    32mo.    Paris, 

3a,  66, 
Rime  scelte  di  Carrer,  Vittorelli,  Berchet,  etc.    32mo.     Paris,    3s.  66, 
Sammlung  orientalischer  Marcben,  Erzablungen  und  Fabein,  von  Dr.  Brockhaus.    Aus 

dem  Sanskrit  iibersetzt.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     ItSnio.     Le'ipug, 
Schiller,  Gedichte.     2  Vols.    18rao.    Stuttgart,     10s. 

Slovenske  Pesmi,  krajnskiga  nar6da.     Pervi  sv^sik.     V  Ljubljani.    12mo.    2s. 
Stolle,  F.,  Die  deutschen  Pikwikier.    Ein  komisher  Roman.    3  Vols.     8vu.    Leipsi^. 
Toepfer,  Nouvelles  Genevoises.     12mo.     Paris,    4is, 
Trait^  d'6ducation  physique,  Intellectuelle  et  morale  par  Rey  et  Barr6.    Vol.  L     8vo. 

Paris,    7s. 
Vander-Burcb,  Les  enfans  de  Paris.    L*armoire  de  fer.    2  Vols.     8vo.    Paris,    17s. 
Vice  et  Virtue,  sagesse  et  inconduite,  histoires  morales }  par  J.  F.  A.  Dumouchel. 

1  Vol.     12mo.     Paris, 
Victor,  ou  i'Enfant  de  la  For6t ;  par  M.  Ducray-DuroiniL    3  Vols,  in  one.    l8mo. 

Parts. 
Villeneuve-Bargemont,  die,  Le  livre  des  afflig^s,  ou  Douleurs  et  Consolations.    2  Vols. 

18mo.     Paris,     8s. 
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CLASSICAL  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOtOGY. 

BaiUicoram  libri  LX.    Post  Annibalis  Fabroft  cons  opp  ood.  rass.  a  G.  Heimbacbio 

aliisqae  collatorum  integriores  cum  schoUis  edidit,-  ed.  Heimbach.     Vo].  IL 

lib.  XIH. — XXIII.  contineDs.    4to.    lapsiat.    7sk    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Beer,  Inscriptiones  Teterea  litteris  et  lingua  hucusqae  incognitis  ad  montein  Sloai 

magno  nomero  servatae  anas  Pocock*  Niebubr,  Montagu,  Coutelle,  Seetaen, 

Barckbardt,  de  Laborde,  Urry  aliique  descripsenmt.    Explicavit  etc.    Fasc.  !• 

4to.    LtptuM.    9s. 
Bibliotbeca  Graeca  ▼irorum  doctornm  opera  reoogDita  et  commentariis  instnictay 

caraotibus  F.  Jacobs  et  V.  Rost.    A.  Poetarum  Vol.  XIJ*  60BtuMii»  Eoripidis 

fragoedtarom  Vol.  U.  ed.  Pflugk.    8vo.    Gothae,    3s. 
^n3n  *19D>  ^^  Boch  Kusari,  des  Jebuda  ba-Iievi,  oach  dem  faebfiiscben  Teste 

des  Jefauda  Ibn-Tibboti  beraosgegeben,  ubersetzt  nud  mit  Kommentar*  von  Jok>- 

wics  und  Cassel.    8vo.    Leipzig,    Ss. 
Dictionnaiie  complet  d'Homere  et  des  Hom^rides ;  par  Thiel.    Ire  liivr.    8fO*   Porii* 

Ida.  complete. 
Dlctioooaire  classique  de  Tantiquit^,  sacr6e  et  profime,  etc. ;  par  M.  N.  BooiOet 

f  Vols,    8vo.    Paris.    U. 
■     ■  de  Pocbe,  ou  nooveaa  vocabulaire  portatif  Fran9.-AlleiBaiid  etAJlemand- 

Fran^.    1  Vol.    16mo.    Parti. 
Etodes  sur  1e  Tlm6e  de  Ptaton ;  par  H.  Martin.    8  Vols.    8vo,    Porif.     1^  6d. 
Euripides  Ipbigeoia  in  Aulis.    Mit  Commentar  ton  C.  G.  Firnbaber.    8vo,    Xat^« 

Grammaire  Egyptienne ;  par  Cbampollion  le  Jeune,   3rd  and  last  Fart*  Folio.  Pom, 

lt.78.6d. 
Hebenstreit,  W.,  Etymologiscb-kritiscbes  Worterbocb  der  asthedschen  Kanstspracbe. 

8vo.     Vienna^ 
Histoire  Rttlralre,  pbilologique  et  bibliograpbique  des    patois;   par  Pierquin  de 

Geipblooz.     8to.     Parti.    6s.  6d. 
Keller,  f.,  Semestria  ad  M.  Tollium  Ciceronem.    Liber  I.    8vo.    Ziirich. 
Kraose,  Dr.,  EAAHNIKA,  oder  Institute,  Sitten  und  Braocbe  des  alien  Hellas«  aiit  be- 

sonderer  Rucksicbt  auf  KunsUrcbiiologie.   IsterXbeil,  3  Vol&  witb  ISSFigaies. 

8to.     Lriittig.    11.  lis.  6d. 
Ocskovs^ky,  J.,  Der  praktische  Uagar,  oder  Worterbuch,  welcbes  baoptsadilicb  die 

zam  taglichen  Gebraucb  notbigen  'Worter  enthalt>    ^nd  in^roYed  and  enlarged 

Edition.     8vo.     Timau,    2s. 
CEovres  completes  de  Cic6ron.    De  la  Divination,  traduction  nouTeUe«  par  M.  de 

Golbery.    Do  Destin,  traduction  noavelle,  par  M.  J.  Mangeart.    Vol.  XXXI* 

8vo.     Parit.    8s. 
Otto,  Dr.,  Kleines  Worterbucb  der  f^aoaSslBohen  Slammworter  nach  ibrer  lateiniscben 

Etymologic.     Itmo.    KarUruhe,    2s.  6d. 
Pape,  Wilb.,  Worterbucb  der  griecbischen  EigennameD,  liebst  einerUeberricbt  iib<r 

die  Bildung^  der  Fersoneonamen.    Part  I.    8«o.    Brummck. 
Peterroann,  Jul.,  Porta  lingoarum  orientaliuro,  sive  elenenta  Imgoamm  syriacae,  cbaiU 

daicae,  arabicae,  saroaritanae,  aetbiopicae,  armentcae,  etc.  atadiia  academiois 

accoromodata.     Edidit  etc.     Pars  II,«^LiAgaa  cbaldaicat     18mo.     BerUn, 

4s.  6d« 
Pierquin  de  Gemblous,  Hittoirs  litt^raire,  philoWf^qiia  et  biUtogmphique  des  pHoii* 

8vo.     Parti,    7s. 
Plutarcbi  vita  Solonis.    Bjecognovit  et  commentanis  sols  illnstravit  Weitennuiiu 

l2ino.     Bruniuiick.    2s.  ^ 

Einckr  G.,  Prolegomena  ad  Aemilium  Probum  de  veto  auctore  diaram  ezcellentiuin 

dacum  exterarum  gentium.     8vo.    BatiL    4s« 
Roquette,  Nooveau  dictionnaire  portugais-fraa^ais.   .  8tM>«     Parts.     13s.  6d. 
KosenthaT,  L.,  Engliscbe  und  deotsche  Dialoge,  mit  beaonderer  Beriicksichtigiing  der 

eleganteren  Conyersations^pcache.    8vo.    Hanover.    4«>  6d. 
Ruperti,  G.,  Haudbucb  der  romischeo  AUertbUmer.    Part  I.    6?o«    Ummtr*   15s. 
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Schmaler,  J*  &»  Malj  Sserb  aby  Senke  a  Njemtke  Rosmlowenja  a.  t.  d,  sptsane  wot 
J.  £•  SsoM^erja.  Wendisch  Deutsche  Gespracbe.  nebst  eiaem  wttDdiach-deatschen 
und  deutsch-weudiscben  Worterbuche.    8vo.    JBautsen*    5s. 

Wocher,  Max,  Allgeroeine  PboDologie,  oder  natarliche  Granifuatik  der  menBcblicben 
Sprache.  Mit  spedeiler  Anwendung  aof  das  Hebraische,  Griecbiscbe,  Lateini- 
sche,  ItaHeDische,  Franzosische,  Englische,  Deutsche*  uud  die  resp.  alten  uad 
neuen  Mandarten.    8vo,    Stuttgart.    7b,  6d. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Carroagnola,  opira  en  deax  actes,  paroles  de  M.  £.  Scribe,  musiqoe  do  M.  Ambroise 

Thomas.    8vo.    Paris, 
Comedies  d'Aristophane,  tradoites  par  M.  Artaud.    ISmo.     Ports.    5s* 
.Cofiseiiler-Rapporteor,  Gom6die  en  trois  actes,  par  C.  Delavigne.    8vo.    4s. 
Ddeberg,  F.,  Die  griechische  Masik  auf  ihre  Grundgesetze  annickgefiihrt*    4to« 

Barkn,    Ss.  6d. 
Georges  le  Pajsan,  drame  en  trois  actes ;  par  E.  Gouin.    8vo.    Paris,    Is. 
.GtfOssea  InstnimenCal-  nnd  Vocal-Concert.    Eine  musikalische  Antholog^,  toq  Ernst 

Ortlepp.    Vols.  I.  and  II.     16mo.    Stuttgart,    2s.  6d. 
Hald,  W.,  liiebe.    Tragodie  in  5  Acts.    16mo.    Erfurt. 
ht  Maitre  d'Ecole,  ▼aodeville  en  an  acte;  par  MM.  Lockroj  et  Anicet-Bonrgeois. 

8vo.    Paris,    Is. 
•MiiBoire  sor  Hocbald  et  sor  ses  trait^s  de  Mosique ;  par  E.  de  Conssemaker.    4to. 

Paris.    17s.;  pap.  veiin,  K.  18s.  6d. 
La  Mort  de  Mirabeau,  drame  en  cinq  actes  et  en  vers ;  par  I'aotear  de  la  Mort  de 

Danton.    8vo.    Lyons, 
Le  Neven  du  Mercier,  coracle  en  trois  actes.    Parts,    is. 
Le  Perniquier  de  i'Empereur,  drame  en  cinq  actes ;  par  Dnpeuty  et  MaUlan.    8yo. 

Paris.    Is. 
Modarra,  a  tragedy  in  5  Acts.    Paris. 
Pont^coulant,  de,  Histoire  des  instrumens  de  mastqae,  d'apres  les  anciens  6crivians  etc. 

No.  I.     8to.    Paris,    This  work  will  form  2  Vols,  each  of  16  Numbers. 
Stdne  Lyriqoe.    La  Fin  do  monde,  Episode  d'on  poeme  musical  in^dit,  musiqae  de 

M.  de  Bombes.    4to.    Paris, 
2acharie,  drame  en  cinq  actes  et  en  prose ;  par  M.  Rosier.    8vo.    Paris,    Is. 
'  Zeitscbrift  for  Dentschlands  Mosik-Vereine  und  Dilettanten.    Uater  Mitwirkung  von 

Kanstgelehrten,  Kiinstlem  ond  Dilettanten,  voo  Gasaner.   Vol.  L  Part  I*    8to. 

Carttruhe.    28. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Almanach  i  I'usage  des  Israelites,  poor  Pann^  do  monde  5609,  at ec  les  mois  et 

joors  correspondans  du  caiendrier  common  1841-1842.    l6mo.    Paris. 
Annales  dn  Parlenient  Franfais,  session  de  1840.    Vol.  II.    8vo.    Paris,    ll  78. 6d. 
Aperpu  historiqoe,  politique  et  stattstique  sur  Torganisation  nulitaire  de  fa  Prusse 

compar6e  avec  I'organisatioD  militaiie  de  la  France ;  par  N.  J.  Frants.    Sto. 

Parts.    Ss. 
Aichif  es  des  Decouvertes  et  des  Inventioiifl  nouTelles  faStes  dans  les  sdences,  etc., 

pendant  Tann^  18S9.    1  Vol.    8vo.    Parts.    8s. 
Aolasiiier,  Etudes  pratique  sor  la  navigation  do  centre  de  Test  et  da  nord  de  la 

France,  et  des  principales  voies  navigables  de  la  Belgiqoe.    4to.    Paris.    17s. 
L'Aostralio,  oonsid^r4e  sous  le  rapport  des  avantages  qu'elle  offie  an  commerce 

fran9ais  et  ft  I'^migrant  de  toutes  les  naUons.    4to.    Paris.    Is. 
Bericht  an  Se.  Majestiit  den  Kaiser  you  Rossland  iiber  das  Ministerium  des  ofient- 

lichen  Unterrichts.    12oio.    Hamburg.    2s.  6d. 
Calandrier  des  Courses  de  GhevauK,  on  Radog  Cdendar  Frtnpais  pour  TanD^e  1840  j 

par  Thomas  Bryon.    1  Vol.    12aia.    Paris*    12s. 
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Convem^dons-Lexicon  der  Oegenv^rt.    Weiss  bis  Zanftwesen.    Part  XXXV*    Sfs. 

Is.  6d. ;  fine  paper,  f  s.  6d. 
Deotsche  Vierteljahrs  Schrift.    No.  XIV.  for  July.    8vo.    StuUgart.    8s. 
Dufayel,  Physiologie  de  Taraoar.     8vo.     Parit,    7».  6d. 
•Du  Gouvernement  repr^sentatif  en  France  et  en  Angleterre ;  par  M.  de  Cam^.    8to. 

Paris.    9i. 
Hoffmann,  W.,  Darstellung  der  Sklaverei,  mit  Riicksicht  aaf  die  Geschiciite  dexselbeo 

und  auf  die  Emancipation.     8vo.     Heidelberg, 
M^moires  de  I'acad^mie  imperiale  des  sciences  de  Saint-P6lersbourg.    6iiie  S^rie.— 

Sciences  math^matiques,  plijsiques  et  naturelles.  Vol.  VI.  Part  II.    Sciences 

natarelies.  Vol.  IV.     Folio.     St.  Petertburg, 
M^moires  de  la  soci^t^  des  sciences  et  des  lettres  de  la  ville  de  Blois.    Vol.  IIL    Sm. 

Blou, 
De  la  roisere  des  classes  laborieuses  en  Angletwre  et  en  France;  de  la  nature deii 

mlsere,  de  son  existence,  de  ses  effets,  de  ses  causes,  et  de  I'inaaffisaaee  des 

reroedes  qu'on  lai  a  oppos^  jasqu'ici }  par  £•  Buret.    2  Vols,  in  one.  8ro. 

Paris,     17s.  6d. 
La  noblesse  ancienne  et  la  noblesse  d'a  pT6sent;  par  le  Comte  de  Zeller.    8ro.  Pons. 

9s. 
Preusker,  K.,  Ueber  Jagendbildung  zuroal  bUuslicbe  Erziehang.      5  Parts.    8vo, 

Leiptig. 
Les  Prisons  de  Paris ;  par  nn  ancien  detena.    1  Vol.    8vo.    Paris.     68. 
.La  v6rit6  sur  la  question  d'Orient  et  sor  M.  Thiers  ^  par  le  Comte  d'Ange^ille.    8t& 

Part*.     7  s. 
.Zeitschrift  fiir  Miinz-,  Siegel-  und  Wappenkunde,  von  Dr.  6.  Koehne.    12  Psitk 

8?o.    BerUn,    l5s. 


Will  shortly  appear. 

Bojesen,  Dr.,  Handbuch  der  romischen  Antiquitaten,  nebst  einer  knrsen  romischf 

Literaturgeschicbte.  Aus  dem  Danischen  in's  Deutsche  iibersetzt  von  I>r.  J.fio6> 

8vo.     Giessen, 
Hoffmann,  Fr.,  Biiithen  spanischer  Poesie.    Metrisch  iibertragen.    8vo.     Magdkai' 
Kastncr's  sammtliche  schonwissenschafdicbe  Werke.    In  4  Vols.   8vo.    Berlin,  SuV 

scription-price,  10s. 
Lochner,  G.,  Geschichte  der  drei  letzten  Jahrhunderte.    8vo.    Nurtiberg, 
-Mendelsohn's,  Moses,  sammtliche  Werke.   Erste  vollstaudige  Originalaasgabe.    5  or  6 

Vols.    12  mo.     Leipzig, 
Mi9ra,  Krishna,  Prabodha  Chandrodaya.    System  der  Vedanta-Philosophie  in  dia- 

roatischer  Form  ent^vickelt,  von  Dr.  Hermann  Brockhaos.     8vo.     Leipzig. 
Schmid,  K.,  Die  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen.    In  der  Ursprache,  mit  Uebersetzung  ond 

Erlauterungen.     Part.  II.     8vo.     Leipzig, 
Stein,  L.,  Die  Geschichte  des  danischen  Civilprocesses  und  das  heotige  Verfahren. 

Als  Beitrag  za  einer  vergleichenden  Recbtswissenschaft.     8vo.     Kiel, 
Tarnow,  Fanny,   Heinrich  von  England   und   seine  Sohne.     Historischer  Roman. 

(Original.)     2  Vols.    Leipzig. 
Urkonden  und  Actenstiicke  zur  Geschichte  der  Reformationszeit,  aus  Archiven  and 

Bibliotheken,  von  Dr.  Lanz.     8vo.     Leipzig. 
Vater,  J.  S.,  Literatur  der  Sprachlehren,  Worterbiicher  und  Wortersarorolungeu  aller 

Spracben  der  Erde,  u.  s.  w.,  von  K.  Brandes  und  J.  V.  Kutscheit«    8vo.    Berlin, 
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A, 


Alexander  the  Great,  Edrisi's  story  of  the 
destruction  of  a  dragon  by,  282. 

Alfieri,  character  of  his  writings,  and 
their  effects,  7. 

Anleitung  zur  Kupferstichkunde,  by  Adam 
Bartscb,  74. 

Aperpt  gin£ral  sur  VEgypte,  par  A.  B. 
Clot-Bey,  362 — the  aatbor  practises 
as  a  physician  in  Egypt,  S6S — works 
hitherto  published  on  Egypt,  364— 
rains,  geological  stractore,  of  Egypt, 
366— -treatment  by  Europeans  of  their 
slaves,  367 — Egyptian  servants,  368 — 
snperstitious  ideas,  369 — anecdote  of 
Meheroet  Ali  and  a  female  ma^cian, 
370 — literature  of  the  Arab  race,  371 
i— anecdote  of  a  French  lady  carried 
off  by  the  chief  of  a  Bedouin  tribe, 
372 — dislike  and  contempt  of  the 
Turks  for  the  Europeans,  374 — arro- 
gance of  the  Mamalokes,  375— Euro- 
pean adventurers  and  project  dealers, 
376— civilization  in  the  East,  378 — 
character  and  objects  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
379— parallel  between  him  and  Peter 
the  Great,  381 — administration,  finan- 
ciiU  and  executive,  383  ^-fellahs  in 
^Sypt>  385  —  population  of  Egypt, 
386— navy,  schools  and  manufactures, 
387 — diet  and  maladies,  388— extract 
from  Volney  on  state  of  Egypt  in  his 
time,  391—  present  security  tor  life  and 
property,  ib, 

Arabs,  inconsistency  of  their  intellectual 
attainments,    265  —  disadvantage    of 
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their  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  266 — 
unsafe  authority  of  their  geography, 
267 — their  division  of  the  globe  into 
climates,  268 — their  knowledge  of  the 
countries  washed  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  ignorance  of  more  northern  ones, 
269 — extracts  from  Edrisi's  work  on 
their  geography,  271 — their  literature 
and  romances,  371. 
Archivio  Storieo  Italiano,  ossia  Raccolta 
di  Opere  e  Docoroenti  finora  inediti 
e  divenuti  rarissimi,  riguardante  la  Sto- 
ria  d'ltalia,  oompilata  da  una  Societa 
di  Amici  e  Cultori  della  Medesima. 
(Italian  Historical  Archives,  or  Collec- 
tion of  Works  and  Documents  at  pre- 
sent unpublished  or  scarce,  in  relation 
to  Italian  History ;  compiled  by  a  So- 
ciety of  Friends  and  Students  of  the 
same),  450. 


B. 


Babuc,  his  profli^te  works,  140. 
Bancroft  (George),  History  of  the  United 

States,  327. 
Berbert  of  Africa,  some  account  of,  267, 

275. 
Berengario  (Augusto),  e  Cecilia  di  Baone, 

Tragedie  di  Carlo  Marenco  da  Ceva, 

1. 
Bermudet    (D.  Cean),    quotation   from 

Diccionario  deltas  Bellas  Artes,  80. 
Bettina  van  Amim,  the  heroine  of  Goethe's 

correspondence  with  a  child,  202-*her 

correspondence  with  Goethe,  205. 
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INDEX. 


BrioM,  his  tragedy  of  Pier  delle  Vigne, 
34. 

Britanny,  how  IiUle  known  to  the  English 
in  general,  14{ — notices  of  her  bislory, 
144, 146— coin  position  of  the  language, 
154 — specimen  of  the  poetrjr  in  the 
siiteenth  century,  156 — extract  from, 
with  tranftltttion,'l57 — her  monuments 
of  antiquitj,  the  Roche  aax  F^s,  158 
— reroarkahle  remains  ia  DepartoMBt 
of  Morhihao,  t6. — Mr.  Deane*s  account 
of  the  sioues  of  Carnac,  160 — different 
opinions  of  their  origin  and  design, 
161. 

Bunif,  singular  passage  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters respecting  his  predilection  for 
blackgvurdsy  63. 


C. 


Callot,  anecdote  of  his  patriotism,  76. 

Ctwaitm,  Jewish  sect  supposed  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  primitive  Jews^  f  57. 

Comae,  account  of  the  stones  of,  in  Bri- 
tminy,  160 — various  hjFpotheses  as  to 
their  origin  and  design,  161. 

Calkgrine  11.^  of  Russia,  her  character 
and  intenial  iiolicj,  44--natore  of  her 
laws,  ib, — her  policy  wiih  respect  to 
Turkey,  46— and  Poland,  4&— her 
share  in  the  deposition  of  Pctei  the 
Third,  50— treatment  of  her  son  Paal, 
5t — her  personal  appearance,  55 — state 
of  her  oourtp  i6^— benefit  of  her  reign  to 
Ruasia,  56. 

CeUie  and  Cifmrmg  dialectt,  account  of, 
154. 

CeremotdeBt  Rites  and  Costoma  of  the 
Jews,  by  Hyman  Is8ac8>  a  converted 

.    Jew,  841. 

Charlii  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  character 
of,  310. 

Chkhagoff  (Admiral),  inediled  memoirs 
of,  38. 

Chtna,  Edrisi's  aocpont  of  the  manner  of 
administering  justice,  277. 

Clot-Bey,  Aper^u  g^n^ral  sur  I'Egypte, 

368. 

Colonization,  benefit  of,  to  modern  states, 
899. 

Cortex*  [Vide  CrttautSs  horrStlet  dee  Con- 
quirante  du  Mexique,"] 

Crevelii  (Professor^,  his  imitation  of 
oriental  blades,  179. 

Cruaut^i  horriblea  dee  Conquiranti  du 
MextquB  et  det  Indiens  qui  lea  aiderent 
i  soomeitre  cet  Empire  a  la  Coaronne 
d'Espagne.  Memoire  de  Don  Fer- 
nando   d'Alva  Ixtlilxocbitel,  Supple 


ment  a  I'Histoire  da  Pere  Sahagon; 
public  et  dedi£  an  gonvememeDt  sn- 
pr#me  de  la  Confederation  Mexicaine. 
Par  Charles  Marie  de  Buatainente, 
108— notice  npon  Ixtlilxochitel,  103 — 
occupation  of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  104 
— insurrection  of  the  Mexicans  upon 
his  temporary  absence,  105 — be  with- 
draws his  troops  at  night  from  Mexico, 
106  —  retarns  and  investa  the  town, 
107 — number  of  his  Spaniarda  and 
allies,  108 — storms  part  of  the  town, 
109 — carries  the  remaining  quarters  of 
the  town  with  dreadful  slaughter.  111 — 
his  barbarous  treatment  of  the  emperor, 
118 — and  of  his  other  prisoners,  113 — 
ceremony  of  baptizing  the  natives,  114 
—expedition  of  Cortes  into  the  inte- 
rior, 114 — his  systematic  cruelty  to  the 
Individuals  of  the  Mexican  dynasty, 
116. 


D. 


De  Pradt,  criticism  on,  by  Rahel,  73. 

De  Stttel  (Madame),  Rahel's  criticbm 
npon,  71. 

Die  Chrifilkhe  GhubenUekre  in  ihrer  Gtr 
schichtiichen  Entwickelung,  ond  im 
Kampfe  mit  der  raoderneo  Wissen- 
schaft  dargestellt,  von  Dr.  David  Fried- 
rich  Stiaoss.  (The  Christian  Doctrines 
illustrated  in  their  Historical  Develop- 
ment, and  in  opposition  with  modern 
Science,  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Stranas),  394^ 
sbguhir  arrangement  of  the  heads  of 
his  subject,  395 — injurious  attempt  to 
disprove  the  Mosaic  accovut  of  the 
creation,  397 — Newton's  notion  ctf  the 
creation,  399— extracts  from  Strauss 
upon  the  incorporation  of  matter  and 
God,  401 — reviei^  of  liis  chapter  upon 
the  Reason  and  Aim  of  the  Creation, 
403  —  argum^ts  of  3chelling  and 
Bohme,  405 — God  and  AH  proved  not 
to  be  equal  ideas,  407— Strauss's  rea- 
soning upon  angels,  410 — npon  the 
first  created  pair,  418 — the  Autoch- 
tlionic  theory  of  the  author,  413 — re- 
futed, 415. 

Die  Gunderode,  Zwey  Theile.  (Gun- 
derode,  two  volumes),  805. 

Drama,  state  of,  and  works  illustrative  of, 
in  Italy,  3— decline  of,  in  England  and 
Germany,  37. 

Du  Caiholieisme,  du  Protest  antiame,  et  de 
la  Pbilosophie  en  France,  per  Fran- 
cisque  Bouvet,  en  r^ponse  a  M.  Guixot, 
184— difference  of  the  three  Christian 
communions,  Gieek,  Rqmani  and  Pro- 
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testent,  184— stateortheGreekCliiirch, 
185~cztent  to  which  the  infaUibifitj 
of «  cborch  can  be  curried,  186 — anec- 
dote of  a  coDiroversy  between  a  Pro- 
testant and  «  Roman  Catholic  divine 
iifNm  the  anlbority  of  the  Roman 
Chnrcb,  187 — tendencj  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Oxford  Tract  men,  188 — 
anecdote  concerninc  their  practices, 
ib. — their  iii-judged  depreciation  of 
Luther,  189— Carijle's  description  of 
Luther^  controrersy  with  Tetzei,  190 — 
of  his  burning  the  Papal  Bull  at  Wit- 
tenberg, 191— of  his  proceeding  to  the 
Diet  at  Worms,  ib, — injudicious  system 
of  building  too  rapidly  self-supporting 
churches,!  99 — extension  of  episcopacy 
through  the  British  dominioos,  194-~ 
growing  power  of  the  true  Church,  195 
— impTobttbility  of  the  revival  of  the 
Papd  power,  196 — character  and  influ- 
ence of  Romanism,  198. 
Dummt  (Alexandre),  dramas  of,  1S5. 


£. 


Edriti,  geography  of  the  Arabs  trans- 
lated, 265— -cxti'acts  from,  271 — ^fiis 
description  of  Africa,  274.  [Vide 
Geograph'u  d'Edrisi .] 

Edvcalion,  importance  and  influence  of, 
298— necessity  of  «  sound  and  moral 
Sjfslem  of,  305. 

^i9P*»       [Vide    Aperpi     General   tur 

EgypiUns,  ancient,  their  probable  know- 
ledge of  steam,  chemistry  and  anatomy, 
165. 

Engramttg,  by  etching  and  the  burin,  as 
practised  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  ceulnries,  75 — artists 
of  Flanders,  tfr.  — French  school  of 
etching,  78 — Spanish  engravers,  80 — 
English  masters  in  engraving,  81-— 
method  of  engraving  termed  opus  mal- 
lei, 86 — invention  and  process  of  mea- 
aotinto,  «^. — masters  in,  88 — introduc- 
tion of,  into  England,  t6. — chalk  en- 
graving, 90— process  of  aqoatioia  en- 
graving, 91 — ^iuti'oduced  into  England 
by  Paul  Sandby,  92 — invention  of  li- 
thog!'apby  by  Senefelder,  94 — process 
of,  95— modern  masters  of  engraving, 
97 — fac-situile  views  from  the  Daguer- 
reotype, 98 — probable  eflVcts  of  upon 
art,  100— agrography,  or  relief  en- 
graving, 101. 

EarcursioJiS  Daguerrietmet,  Collection  de 
50  Plancbes  reprtentant  les  Vuea  et 


lea  MonimeBs  lesplasremarquablesdu 
Globe,  74. 
ExpotUion  de  Paris,  state  of  under  Na- 
poleon and  the    Bourbons,  169— en- 
gines exhibited  in  1839.  •  172. 


P. 


Femora  (Andrew),  composition  of  bis 
blades,  180. 

Fniiire,  state  of  reKgious  feeling  in,  420— 
her  unchristian  conduct  in  Africa,  421 
'—supposed  personal  dislike  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  France,  432 — unpopu- 
larity of  the  Whig  cabinet  in  France, 
424— duty  of  Finance  and  the  European 
sovereigns  to  concur  in  the  formation  of 
a  firm  government  in  Spain,  426 — rela* 
tive  situation  of  France  and  England 
with  respect  to  Spain,  428 — French 
aggression  in  Algiers,  429 — English 
vilified  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  French, 
430 — security  afforded  by  the  acces- 
sion to  oflice  of  M.  Goizot,  431 — ob- 
lique policy  necessary  to  French  states- 
men in  dealing  with  their  nation,  432— 
character  of  the  partisans  of  Louis  Phi- 
lip, 434— his  conduct  in  the  affair 
of  the  heritage  of  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, 435— bis  moral  influence  upon 
the  French  nation,  437 — small  worth 
of  ibe  security  arimng  from  bis  per- 
sonal existence,  438  —  sitaation  of 
France  with  regard  to  the  European 
powers  upon  points  of  Eastern  policy, 
441. 

FraHkisU,  modem  Jewish  sect  fonnded  by 
Jacob  Frank,  257. 

Fremeh  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  119^-character  of  B^usseau, 
120. 


G. 


Caeiie  dialect,  diflvrence  between  the 
Irish  and  Scotch,  155. 

Gaierie  von  Bildniaten  uus  Bahgl'i  Umgang 
ttnd  Brirfweehsel,  herausgegeben  von 
K.  A.  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  57. 

(reegrophie  d'Edrui,  traduite  de  I'Arabe 
en  Fran^ais  d'apres  deux  Manoscrits 
de  la  BIbliotheque  du  Roi,  et  accoro- 
)iagn^  de  Notes,  par  M.  Amed^e 
Jaubert.  Recueil  de  Voyages  et  de 
M^moires  pabli^  par  la  Soci^t^  de 
G4ogniphie,  265 — extracts  from,  271  — 
description  of  Africa,  274— of  the 
source  of  the  Mile,  276 — manner  of 
administering  justice  in  China,  277 — 
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description  of  the  idol  of  MonlCan, 
278 — accoant  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  a  FranlL  king,  279 — specimen  of 
Xldrisi's  geography  of  England,  ib, — 
accoont  of  phenomena  of  the  sea,  S80 
—story  of  the  destroction  of  a  dragon 
by  Aleiander  the  Great,  282 — extra- 
ordinary animals  in  the  seas  of  China 
and  India,  t6. 

Goethe^  memoirs  of,  by  Dr.  Reimer,  200 
— his  present  reputation  in  Germany, 
201 — his  disinterested  chanacter,  204. 

OMoni,  character  of  his  comedies,  5. 

Greeht,  ancient,  their  industry  questioned 
by  M.  Jobard,  163— modem  inven- 
tions unknown  to  them,  164 — their 
knowledge  of  steam,  balloons,  and  the 
compass,  ib, 

Guida  dtW  Edueatcre  e  Letture  per  i 
fanciulli,  foglio  mensuale  coropilato  da 
Rafifaello  Lanibnischini,  297 — compo- 
sition of,  and  writers  that  contribute 
to,  326. 


H. 


Hasridt,  a  Jewish  sect  founded  in  Poland 
by  Rabbi  Israel  Bashlem,  255 — their 
modern  state,  doctrines  and  mode  of 
worship,  256. 

Histoire  da  Roit  et  dn  Dues  ds  Bretagne, 
par  M.  de  Roujoux,  142 — ^their  inde- 
pendence of  the  French,  143 — union 
entered  into  with  the  French  in  the 
reign  of  Clovis,   ib. — dissensions  be- 
tween the  sons  of  Hoel  in  the  sixth 
century,  144 — growing  power  of  the 
churchmen  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
145 — Duke  of  Britanny  excommuni- 
cated and  forced  to  yield  to  prelatic 
supremacy,  ib, — dukedom    passes    at 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  into 
the  family  of  Jean  de  Montfort,  146 — 
ceremony  of  the  investiture  of  his  son, 
John  v.,  ib, — quarrels  between  Francis 
I.  and  his  younger  brother  Gilles,  147 
— Gilles  calumniated  to  the  king  of 
France,  148 — who  sends  him  prisoner 
to  Dinau,   149 — the  duke    causes   a 
charge  of  treason  to  be  brought  against 
him,  150— administers  poison  to  him, 
151 — release  of  Gilles  demanded  in  a 
forged   letter,  purporting  to  be  from 
Henry  VI.  of  England^  152--project  to 
starve  biro  to  death  frustrated  by  an  old 
woman,  153 — he  is  smothered  by  his 
keepers,  iK — remarkable  death  of  his 
brother  the  duke,  154^language  of 
Britanny  derived  from  the  Celtic,  ib, — 
Breton  ballad  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


156— extract  from,  with  translation, 
157— monuments  of  antiquity  of  Bri- 
tanny, Roche  aox  F6e&,  158 — remark- 
able antique  remains  in  the  department 
of  Morbiban,  ib, — accoant  of  the  stones 
at  Carnac,  by  Mr.  Deane,  160 — ^va- 
rious hypotheses  with  respect  to  their 
origin  and  design,  161. 

History  and  Practice  of  Photogenic  Draw- 
ing, on  the  true  Principles  of  the  Da- 
guerr^type,  with  a  new  method  of  Dio- 
ramic  Painting ;  secrets  purchased  by 
tlie  French  government,  and,  by  com- 
mand, published  for  the  benefit  of  arts 
and  manufactures  by  the  inventor,  L. 
G.  Daguerre,  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  member  of  varioas  aca- 
demies, 74. 

Hiftory  of  the  Vnxttd  States,  from  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  American  Continent,  by 
George  Bancroft,  327 — early  voyages 
to  the  shores  of  America,  328— dis- 
coveries of  the  French,  329 — career  of 
Champlain,  330  —  expedition  of  the 
Spaniards  to  Florida,  331 — conflict 
with  tlie  Chickasaws,  332 — settlement 
founded  by  the  French  Calvinists  in 
Florida,  353 — Virginia  colonized  by 
the  English,  334— charter  granted  by 
King  James,  335— romantic  adventures 
of  John  Smith,  336 — government  of 
Virginia  by  Lord  Delaware,  337  — 
slavery  in  Virginia,  338 — emigration  of 
the  Puritans,  340 — their  constitution 
and  growing  prosperity,  342 — state  <^ 
the  colonies  during  the  Commonwealth 
and  at  the  Restoration,  344 — popula- 
tion of  New  England,  347 — Indian 
wars,  ib, — disturbances  in  Virginia,  349 
—Quakers  founded  by  George  Fox, 
351 — their  principles,  tb, — life  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  his  treaty  with  the  Algon- 
quins,  353 — effect  of  the  revolution  of 
1688  upon  Virginia,  355 — witchcraft 
in  Massachussetts,  ib, — ^Jesuit  mission- 
aries in  French  America,  357 — Wal- 
pole's  policy  with  regard  to  the  taxation 
of  the  colonies,  359 — emigration  of 
Moravians  to  the  Savanah,  360. 

Hollar,  the  eograveri  account  of  his  life, 
82. 

Hugo  (Victor),  tendency  of  his  works, 
13k 


I. 


Jl  Conde  Giovanni  Anguissda  e  Beatrice 
Tenda,  Drammi  di  Felice  Tenotti,  1. 

Industrie  Fran^ise,  Rapports  sur  TEs- 
position  de  1839.    (French  Manufac- 
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tores.  Reports  on  the  Exhibition  of 
1839,)  by  J.  B.  A.  M.  Jobard,  16«— 
industry  of  the  Greeks,  163 — modem 
inventions  unknown  to  thera,  164  — 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  in  chemistry, 
anatomy,  algebra,  &c.,  165 — of  elec- 
tricity, 166 — impossibility  of  checking 
modern  civilization,  167 — commercial 
improvement  under  Colbert,  168 — ex- 
positions nnder  the  Consulate  and  the 
Bourbons,  169  —  evils  produced  by 
large  capitalists,  t6. — policy  of  extend- 
ing the  period  of  patents  for  inventions, 
170 — observations  of  Jobard  upon  the 
e£fects  and  power  of  invention,  ib, — 
dates  of  the  laws  of  patents  among  dif- 
ferent nations,  171 — review  of  the 
steam-engines  of  the  Exposition,  172 — 
flame  engines,  173 — character  and  in- 
▼endons  of  Baron  Seguier,  174 — spin- 
ning machines,  amount  of  flax  spun  in 
England  and  France,  l75 — inability  of 
the  French  to  keep  our  engines  in  re- 
pair, 176 — manufacture  of  paper,  cop- 
per and  steel  in  France,  ib, — method 
of  tempering  steel,  177 — the  tempering 
by  air  of  Damascus  blades,  179 — Pro- 
fessor Crevelli's  imitation  of  oriental 
sabres,  t6. — Andrew  Ferrara's  blades, 
180 — French  and  Belgian  mines  of 
lead,  ib, — zinc  and  boring  apparatus, 
181 — anticipated  effects  from  deep  ex- 
cavations of  the  earth,  183. 

Jtudited  Memoirs  of  Admiral  Chiehagoff, 
a  Russian  Minister  of  State,  58— 
unsuccessful  in  defending  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina  against  Napoleon, 
39  —  character  of  Catherine  the 
Great,  40  —  present  internal  condi- 
tion of  Russia,  42 — government  of 
women  preferable  to  that  of  men  in  ar- 
bitrary monarchies,  43  —  nature  of 
Catherine's  laws  and  regulations,  44 — 
poverty  of  the  Russian  language,  45 — 
policy  of  Catherine  with  respect  to 
Turkey,  46 — and  Poland,  48  —  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  Poles  and  political 
disposition  of  that  nation,  49— -deposi- 
tion of  Peter  III.,  50 — education  of 
Paul,  the  Empress's  son,  52— personal 
appearance  of  Catherine,  ib, — state  of 
her  court,  53 — defect  in  Russian  mili- 
tary system,  54— tendency  of  Russian 
conquests,  55 — bene6t  to  Russia  of 
Catherine's  reign,  56. 

Italian  Drama,  present  state  of,  3 — co- 
medies of  Goldoni,  5 — different  schools 
of  Italian  comedy,  6 — character  and 
effect  of  Alfieri's  tragedies,  7 — writings 
of  Manzoni,  10 — chorus  in  the  third 


act  of  his  «AdeIchi,''  14— literary 
feeling  and  style  in  Italy,  19 — "  Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini,"  by  S.  Pellico,  20— 
extract  from,  22 — his  '*  Eufemio,"  and 
other  tragedies,  24— dramatic  works  of 
Niccolini,  27 — extracts  from  "Gio- 
vanni da  Procida,"l29 — defects  of '*La 
Rosmonda,"  and  extracts  from,  32— 
literary  productions  of  Marenca  and 
Briano,  34 — new  style  of  Italian  dra- 
matic works,  35 — decline  of  the  drama 
in  Germany  and  England,  37. 

Italy,  General  View  of  its  History  and 
Literature  in  reference  to  its  present 
State,  by  J.  Mariotti,  450 — his  beauti- 
ful description  of  Venice,  451 — of 
Florence  and  Rome,  452 — rise  of  the 
power  of  the  Church  and  monachism, 
453  —  sketch  of  the  poets  who  pre- 
ceded Dante,  ib, — character  of  Macbia- 
velli,  454. 

Italy,  disadvantage  to  her  arising  from 
non-emigration,  300 — state  of  the  Ita- 
lian peasant,  301 — universities  in  Italy, 
307 — attempt  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  to  transfer  the  university  of 
Sienna  to  Pisa,  308  —  character  of 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  310 
— students  of  Sardinia,  311 — influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  313 — pious  exercises  in 
Italian  seminaries,  314 — neglected  ob- 
servance of  the  seventh  day,  315— 
purity  and  innocence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  many  villages  in  the  Lombard  plain, 
317 — Roman  Catholic  priests  inefiici- 
ent  instruments  of  moral  instruction, 
319— schools  established  in  the  Austro- 
Italian  provinces,  320 — instruction  dis- 
countenanced by  the  Archbishop  of 
Turin,  322 — and  by  the  Pope,  324. 


J. 


Jantn  (Jules),  tales  of,  136 — his  novel  of 
'*  Un  Cceor  pour  deux  Amours,"  137. 

Jews,  total  failure  of  all  attempts  to  con- 
vert them,  241 — importance  of  the  ad- 
hesion of  all  subjects  iu  a  state  to  one 
Church,  243 — Jews  in  France  and 
Germany,  244— state  of  the  Jews  in 
Germany,  by  Wolfgang  Menzel,  245— 
character  of  the  Polish  Jews,  246 — ^in- 
terior of  their  inns,  ib, — their  ordinary 
studies  and  intellectual  recreation,  247 
—privileges  granted  to  them  in  Poland 
at  an  early  period,  ib, — Gratiani's  de- 
scription of  their  state  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Poland,  248 — massacre  of 
14,000  of  them  by  the  Cossacks,  249 — 
their  learned  establishments,  ib, — their 
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oonditioD  in  Ronhi,  md  repagpMooe  to 
■lUif arj  tenrioe,  t50<— Jewish  temioary 
at  Wariaw,  S.5t— *tlie  Jews  of  Cracow, 
ifr.— origin  and  natore  of  the  Talnrad, 
the  Mitbna/  and  the  Gemanu,  9S5— 
ibeir  oocopatioas,  and  trratmeatof  iheir 
woaien,  S54— priocipal  secta  among 
tbem,  f 55— lect  of  tlie  Hassidt  founded 
hj'Rabtii  Israel  Baablem,  t6.— aMuima 
of  thia  pseodo-prophet,  tk— «tate  of 
the  OMideni  Hasaidf ,  t56— sect  of  the 
Caraitea,  257— «f  the  Frankists  foand- 
ed  iatdy  bj  Jacob  Frank,  t6.— their 
veal  leaeu  oncertain,  t58«--remnant  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  aappoted  to  be  dwell- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
f  59— Ibeir  riles  and  practices,  and  ac- 
eovnt  of  the  scriptures  thej  possess, 
f60. 

Jenuttf  tlieir  iafluence  and  progress  in 
Sardinia,  SIS — lives  and  perils  of  tbeir 
missionaries  in  French  America,  S57. 

Jary,  Schwor  oderGeschworengeiic'htals 
TCohtsanstalt  ond  politiaches  Institut. 
Die  grossen  Gebrecben  nnserer  Dest- 
schen  Strafrechtspilege,  and  das 
Schwvrgericbt  als  das  eingige  Mittel 
ibaen  grnndlicfo  abaohelfen.  (The  Jury 
considered  as  a  legal  and  political  In- 
Btitation,  The  mat  defects  of  oar 
German  CriminaT  Law,  and  the  Jary 
the  only  sure  means  of  remedying 
them),  t09 — disadvantage  of  the  pre- 
sent German  system,  f  10. 


K. 


Kaumilt  (Prince),  anecdote  of  the  at- 
tempt of  a  Jew  to  bribe  him,  €50. 
Kfuller,  anecdote  of  that  artist,  81. 


L. 


Lt  Starie  di  Jactpo  Petti,  450. 

Letlure  Poputari,  fbglio  setlimanale,  pab- 
licato  a  Torino,  €97. 

JMt^naiure  extravagante,  ISO — Madame 
Sophie  Gav's  Novel  •<  Un  Mariage  de 
rCknpire,''  ISl — writings  of  George 
Sand  (Madame  Dudevant),  1S€  — 
profligate  tendency  of  tliis  school,  ISS 
-—works  of  Victor  Hogo,  lS4-Klramas 
of  A.  Dumas,  1S5— Paul  Laeroix,  or 
Bibliophile  Jacob,  ib, — ^naval  novels  of 
Engene  Sue,  1S6 — tales  of  Jules  Janin, 
16. — his  novel  of"  Un  Csar  poor  deux 
Areoors,"  lS7->proAigaie  literary  pro- 


dnctioMof  Balxac,  140— efiect  of  the 
various  works  of  this  fileratare,  141. 

taremim  d§  M^dki,  Dramma  di  Giuseppe 
Aevere,  !• 

Xvtta  Stnissd,  Draasma  storioo  in  cinqne 
Atti,  di  Giadnto  Battaglia,  1. 

LMtktr,  meritorioBS  effects  of  bis  ezer- 
lioBS,  189— <iescription  of  his  contro- 
versy with  Tetzel  upon  indulgences, 
190— of  his  burning  tlie  papal  bull  at 
WiOenberg,  191— of  his  proceeding  to 
the  diet  at  Worms,  tfr. 


M. 


MachiavdU,  his  character  drawn  by  Ma- 
rioiti,  454. 

Mmamd,  character  of  his  tragedies  and 
novels,  10. 

Afai'fNoo  (Cario),  tiagedies  by,  S4. 

Mtkemet  AU,  anecdote  of,  and  a  female 
magician,  S70 — his  character  and  ob- 
jects, S79— comparison  between  him 
and  Peter  the  Great,  S80 — security  for 
life  and  property  in  Egypt  introduced 
by  him,  S91. 

Milanga  §ur  let  Lmtgnet,  Dtulectes  et 
Patois,  par  Bottin,  1<4€. 

Memoim  de  VAemdemie  Celtifme^  14f « 

Menzel  (Wolfgang),  passage  of,  upon  the 
Jews  in  Germany,  f  45. 

Merck  (Johann  Hetnrich),  ein  Denkmal 
herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Adolf  Stabr. 
(Memoir  of  J.  D.  Merck,  by  Dr.  A. 
Stabr),  too — bu  talents  and  character, 
€04. 

Mexico,  siege  and  capture  of  by  Cortes, 
108. 

Mirabeau,  description  of  by  Raiiel,  6€. 

Midiua  (Tlie),  compilation  of  by  Rabbi 
Judah  the  Saint,  €5S. 

Moritz,  Hersog  and  Cburfuret  en  Sachsen. 
Eine  Darsteilung  aus  dem  Zeitalter  der 
Reformation,  von  Dr.  F.  A.  von 
Langenn,  (Maarice  Duke  and  Elector 
of  Saxony,  by  Dr.  von  jjongenn).  £rs- 
terTheil,  miiMoriis'  Bildness,  44S— 
investigation  of  bis  character  and  con- 
duct on  various  occasions,  446. 

Mmltmn,  Edrisi's  description  of  the  ceie- 
brated  idol  of,  878. 

JIf  usie  Mt  Home  tmd  Abroad,  €11,  455. 


N. 


N^pH  und  die  NsopoliUitMr,  odcr  Briefe 
aus  Neapel  in  die  Heimath,  von  Dr> 
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Karl  Aogast  Majer.  (Naples  and  the 
Neapolitans,  in  a  series  of  Letters,  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Ma^er).  Erster  Baud — 
state  of  the  country  for  travelling,  and 
climate,  449 — ietbargic  state  of  the 
people,  450. 

Newton,  extract  from  a  letter  to  Bentlejr 
upon  the  creation,  399. 

NiecoUni,  dramatic  works  of,  27— extracts 
from  "Giovanni  da  Procida,"  29— 
from  "  La  Rosmonda,"  32. 


O. 


iEuvret  completes  de  J.  J.  Roiasseaa,aTec 
des  Notes  HisloriqQes»  1  !&• 

(EuvrtM  de  V.  Hugo,  11  a. 

CEuvret  de  George  Sand,  11&. 

Om  Slraf  e^  Straf-Amtalter,  2dra  Up- 
pla|;an.  (On  Punishments  and  on  Pri- 
sons. Second  edition),  283 — extracts 
from  the  observations  on  punishments, 
28S-— abolition  of  death  recommended 
by  Prince  Oscar,  287 — table  of  execu- 
tions in  various  countries,  288 — corpo- 
ral punishments  considered,  289  — 
comparison  of  the  Auburn  and  Plula- 
delphian  systems,  291— statement  of 
criminals  in  Sweden,  291— cruel  re- 
strictions in  prisons,  295 — benevolent 
spirit  of  the  work,  296. 

Oxford  TtQct  mm,  tendency  of  their  raea- 
aures,  188t  192 — their  ill-judged  depre- 
ciation of  Luther,  189. 


P. 


Piilmsrston  (Lord),  his  supposed  personal 
dislike  to  France,  423. 

Pellieo  (S.)>  extract  from  his  tragedy  of 
"  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  22. 

Penn  (Wm.),  his  treaty  with  the  Algon- 
quin tribe,  353. 

Pier  delU  Vigne,  Tragedia  del  Signor 
Briano,  1.    . 

Polet,  qualities  and  political  disposition 
of,  49. 


Q. 


Quahen,  founded  by  Fox,  their  principles, 
350. 


R. 


BaheL  £in  Buch  des  Andenkens  fiir  ihre 
Fremde,  57 — description  of  her  by 
Vamhagen  von  Ense,  58— her  influence 


OD  German  writen»  60-— peculiar  and 
masculine  character  of  her  mind^  61 — 
her  description  of  Mu'abeau,  62— her 
hearty  dislike  of  falsehood  and  humbug, 
6S^her  ideas  of  suicide,  and  marriage, 
66-»extracts  from  her  wriiings»  67— 
similarity  in  mind  between  Rabel  and 
Carlyle,  70— her  criticism  of  Tieck, 
Goethe,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  72 — of 
Schiller's  'Wallenstcin,'  Schleiermacher, 
Jong  Stilting,  and  De  Pradt,  72 — re- 
markable expression  of  her's  before 
death,  74. 

Reimer,  Mitlbeilongen  von  und  iiber 
Goethe,  aus  miindlicben  und  schrift- 
lichen  Quellen.  (Communications  of 
and  cooceming  Goellie,  from  oral  and 
written  Sources),  200 — bis  attacks  upon 
Goethe,  201. 

Bems  de  PmrU,  relations  of  England  and 
France  in  the  £ast»  422. 

Bctmondmd*  Inghti/erra,  Tragedia  di  Gio* 
Batt.  Niccoiini,  1. 

Rousseau,  character  of  his  mind,  121— 
his  mental  visions^  123— La  Nouvelle 
Heloise,  124^its  morel  tendencv»126. 

Rustia,  her  present  internal  political  state, 
42 — defect  in  the  moral  organization  of 
her  armies,  54 — debasing  teadeucj  of 
her  conquests,  55 — state  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia,  250— her  precarious  tenure  of 
the  Trans-Caacasian  provtaces,  263. 

Rvteian  langueige,  remarkable  poverty  of, 
45. 

S. 

Saagio  di  Raconti,  offerto  ai  Giovanetti 

Italiani  da  Pietro  Tbooar,  297. 
Sand    (George),    (Madame  Dudevant)^ 

writings  of,  132. 
SchiUer*i    «  Wallenstein,*' criticized  by 

Rahel,  72. 
SchUdermacher,  description  of,  by  Rahel, 

73. 
Seguier  (Baron),  character  and  inventions 

of,  174. 
Smiih  (Wm.),  extraordinary  adventures 

of,  in  the  East  and  in  America,  336. 
5tt7<tffg  (Jung),  character  of,  by  Rahel, 

73. 
Straun,    [Vide  Die  chriuliche  Giaubeni' 

Uhre^"] 
Sue  (Eugene),  his  novel  of  "  La  Salaman- 

dre,"  136. 


T. 


Talmud,  its  origin  and  nature,  253. 
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TavoU  SimKUUkt  •  Smermte  d§lU  Simim 
Fimtmthta,  compilati  da  AHicdo  Ren- 
moot.  (Sjnoptic  and  Sjocbronoiia 
Tables  of  IlorcBtiiie  Hutorr).  430. 

Tkiaru  du  Jmimtme,  par  TAbb^  Loan 
Chiariui,  Profietaear  dea  Longves  Ori- 
entaks  i  raiiiTerate  de  Vanorie,  241. 

Ike  Rfmmamtfmmd^  or  tbe  Place  of  Is- 
rael's Hiding  diacoTored,  being  a  Sam- 
marr  of  PKwii  showing  that  the  Jews 
of  Daghistan  on  the  Caspian  are  the 
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